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INTRODUCTION. 


HE country treated of in this Gazetteer comprises the whole of the domin- 
ions of His Highness the Muharéja of Kashmir and Jamé, and in- 

cludes the provinces of Jama, Kashmir, Ladék, Baltistén, and Gilgit. 
The information contained is derived from notes and the following books :— 


1. Allgood, Lieutenant G. Kashwfr Routes (MS.). 
2. Cunningham, Alexander, Brevet-Major, Bengal Engineers. Ladék with notices of 
the surrounding Countries. 
$. Cunningham, Joseph Davey, late Captain of Engineers in the Indian Army. A 
Hietory of the Sikhs. 
4 Elmslie, William Jackson. A Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language. 
6. Forster, George. A Journey from Bengal to England, 2 Volumes. 
6. Gilgit, Chitr&l, and Kashmfr. Notes by Manphtl Pandit. 
7. Growee, F.8. The Architeetre of Kashmir, Calcutta Review, No. CVII. 
8. Hervey, Mrs. Adventures 5 Lady in Tartary, Tibet, China and Kashmir, 3 
Volumes. 
9. Historical Sketch of Kashmfr. Reprinted from Indian Public Opinion. 
10. Honigberger, John Martin. Thirty-five years in the Kast. 
11, Hiigel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmfr and the Panjab. 
12. Ince, John, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. Kashmir Hand-book. 
13. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volumes XX{X and XXX. 
14 Knight, Captain, 48th Regiment. Diary of a Pedestrian in Kashmir and Tibet. 
15. Montgomerie, Major T. G., B.E. Routes in the Western Himalayas, Kashmir, &c. 
16. ” » a: Memorandum on the Parganas of Kashmfr (MS.). 
17. Moorcroft, William. Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hinddstén and the 
Panjéb, Volume IT. 
18. Powell, Baden, H., BCS. Hand-book of the Economie Products of the Panjab, 
Volume J. 
19. ‘* y = Band-book of the Manufactures and Arta of the Pan. 
j&b, Volume II. 
20. Prinsep, Henry T., B.C.8. Origin of the Sikh power in the Panjéb. 
21. Roberts, Major Fred., V.C,, RA. Routes in the Bengal Presidency. 
22. Smyth, Major G. Carmichael. A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore. 
23. Steinbach, Lieutenant-Colonel. The Panjdb. 
24. Thornton, Edward. A Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent 4o India in the Northe 
West, 2 Volumes, 
26. Thorp, Robert. Kashmir mis-government. 
26. Torrens, Lieutenant-Colonel, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Travels in Laddk, Tar- 
tary, and Kashmir. 
27. Vigne, G.T. Travels in Kashmfr, &c., 2 Volumes, 
28. Barrow. Gazetteer of Ddrdistén and K&fristin. 
29. ry Routes in ra rr) 
30. Bellew. Kashmfr and Kashgér. 
81. Cowley Lambert. Trip to Kashmir and Laddk, 
83. Drew. Jamd and Kashmir Territories. 
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33. Forsyth. Report of a mission to Yérkand in 1873. 

34. Girdlestone. Memorandum on Kasbmir and some adjacent Conntries. 

35. Hayward. R. G. 8. Journals. 

36. Henderson. Lahore to Yarkand. 

87. Joarnals, R. G. 8., III, VI, XIX, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVII, XL. 

38. Thomson.” Himalaya and Tibet. 

89. Shaw. High Tartary, Yérkand and Kashgar. 

40. Wakefield. The Happy Valley. 

Al. Crawford. Précis, &c., Kashmir State. 

42. Bogle and Manning. Tibet. 

43. Leitner. Result of a Tour in Dardistén, Kashmfr, &. 

44. Wilson. A Summer Kamble in the Himalayas. 

45. Murray. Hand-book of the Panjdb. 

46. Forsyth, Official Report of the Ydérkand Mission. 

47. Schlagentweit. Report of Scientific Mission in High Asia. 

48. Aitchison. Trade Products of Léh. 

49. Baden-Powell. Panjab Products, 

60. Bates. Gazetteer of Kashmfr. 

61. Massy i of Laddk. 

52. Saward. Routes in Asia (Section V). 

53. Brooke. Route to the Mustdgh Range (1884). 

54. Shaw. Trade Report and Routes. 

65. McNair. Routes in Kéfirist&n. 

66. Biddulph. The Kashmfr Army. 

57, Henvey. Notes on the Kashmir Army, 1882. 

68. Biddulph, Sie M. Memorandum on the Road from Kobéla to Baramila, 

69. Atkinson. Notes regarding the Kashmir Cart-road. 

60. Montgomerie. Memorandum on the Progress of the Trigonometrical Survey in 
Kashmfr (Montgomerie). 

6). Henderson. Question of the practicability of the Chang chenmo Route. 

62. PP Floods on the River Indus. 

63. Report on the proposed Canal from Akndr to Jamd. 

64. Panjab Aduwinistration Report (1882-53). 

65. Report on the external trade of the Panjab (1885). 

66. Journals of Royal Asiatic Society. 

67. Journals of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

68. Histoire des Rois de Kaschmir. 

69. From Wall Street to Kashmir. 


Much information was also obtained from letters in the possession of 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India and of the Panjab Gov. 
ernment, 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Political Geography.—The territories of the Kashmir State comprise two 
provinces, Jama and Kashmir, each of which is administered by a Chief Officer, 
or Governor, styled Hakim-s-tla. The districts of Bultistén or Skardd@ aud 
Ladak are included in the province of Jamdé; and the district of Gilgit, includ. 
ing Astor, in Kashmir, The territory of Piuch is administered by Réja Moti 
Singh, who holds it under a grant from the Maharéja. 

Boundaries. —When the treaties of 1846 were made, Guléb Singh held, as 
Ré&ja of Jami, the hill chiefship around Jamé in a more or less complete state 
of subjection, and Lad&ék and Baltistén by right of conqnest, and Gilgit 
had become an appendage of the Sikh governorship of Kashm{fr. The general 
and practical result therefore of the treaty of Amritsér was to confirm Guléb 
Singh in what he already possessed, and to transfer to him the province of 
Kashmir with its newly-acquired authority over Gilgit. 

Treaty provistons.—The clauses in the treaties of 1846, which relate to the 
boundaries of the Kashmir State, are as tollow :— 

I. By the 4th article of the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th March 1846, 

the Muharéja of Lahore ceded to the East India Company “in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one crore of rupees, all his forts, territories, 
rights, and interests in the hill countries which are situated between the rivers 
Beas and Indus, including the provinces of. Kashmir and Hazéra.’’ 
_ IL By the Ist article of the treaty of Amritsér, dated the 16th March 
1848, the British Government transferred and made over “ for ever, in inde- 
pendent poseession to Mahardja Gulab Singh, and the heirs male of his body, 
all the hilly or mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to the 
eastward of the River Indus and westward of the River Rav{, including Chamba 
and excluding Lahoul, being part of the territories ceded to the British Gov- 
ernment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of article 1V of the 
treaty of Lahoie, dated the 9th March 1846.” 

ALI, The 2nd article of the treaty of Amritsér provided that the eastern 
boundary of the tract transferred by the article just quoted should be “laid 
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down by Commissioners appointed by the British Government and the Maha- 
réja Guléb Singh respectively for that purpose,” and should be “defined in 
& separate engagement after survey.” 

IV. The 4th article of the treaty of Amritsér stipulates that “the limits 
of the territories of Mahardja Guléb Singh shall not be at any time changed 
without the concurrence of the British Government.” 

The Eastern Boundary.— From the valley of the Chandra Bhéga to the Gya 
peak (lat. 32° 81’, long. 78° 28’) the boundary line has been defined by Com- 
missioners, as it here divides the territories of the British and the Kashmir 
Maharéja. From the Gya peak northwards the Chinese territories adjoin the 
Kashmir State. The following is an extract from the Commissioner’s 


Report :— 

“In 1839, when Captain A. Cunningham surveyed the Lahoul districts, the boundary 
between the States of Kulu and Chamba was formed by the Nalda and Chugém xalas, two 
tributaries of the Chandra Bhaga, the one on its left and the other on its right bank, From 
the head of the Chugém nala the Commissioners determined that all the country to the east. 
ward, which is drained by the Bh4ga, the Chandra Bhaga, and their tributaries, belonged to 
the British district of Lahoul; and that the boundary between Lahoul and the Zanskér 
district was the Snowy Range (called Paralassa by Dr. Gerard) dividing the drainage of 
the Bhéga and Chandra Bhéga from that of the Zanekdr river, as marked in the map (Pl. 
XXIX). 

“* Beyond the Bara Lacha pass to the eastward, the Commissioners found that there was 
an old well-known boundary stone, called Phalang Danda, which marked the limit between 
Lahoul and Ladék. This stone is noticed by Moorcroft (I., p. 220). It stands in the midst 
of an open plain on the right bank of the Yunam river. As there was no known or recog- 
nised boundary mark on the other side of the stream, the Commissioners selected a remark- 
able cream-coloured peak, called Turam, as the northern limit of the British territory on the 
left bank of the river. As this peak is situated at the end of one of the spurs of the great 
soowy chain, already determined as the northern limit of the Lahoul district, it forms a 
natural continuation of the boundary line from the westward. The bearing of the Turam 
peak from the Phalang Danda is 9° to the northward of west. 

“ As it appeared that the country to the eastward of the Phalang Danda belong to Spité, 
the Commissioners determined that the boundary between Spit{ and Lad&k on the westward 
should be the Yunam river. A straight line was accordingly drawn from the Phalang Danda 
to the junction of the first xala on the right bank of the Yunam, from which point the 
Yunam river forms the boundary as far as the junction of the Ts-arap river. 

“ Almost due north-east from this junotion there is a remarkable square rock on the top 
of the hill, which, from its resemblance to a fort, has received the name of Lanka. This 
curious and well-known peak was selected as another fixed point in the boundary, to which 
a straight line should be drawn from the junction of the Ts-arap river.” ; . 

The following passages from Captain Cunning- 


cuaber tau te Lo De ham’s journal* also describe a portion of the bound- 


ary :— 

“ Monday, 7th September.—To mouth of Ts-arap river, 6} miles. Road good, over a 
long level, alluvial plain, in the midst of which was a square block of micas late thickly 
imbedded with large crystals of quartz. This stone, which is 8 feet square and 12 feet high 
above the ground, is called Lingti by the people of Kulu acoording to Moorcroft, and Phalung 
Danda by the Ladakfs. The only name that we could learn was Phalang Daada, which 
means the boundary stone, the stone being a well-known boundary mark between the States 
of Kulu and Ladék. Almost due east from the janction of the Te-arap and Yunam rivers 
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there is, on the top of the hill, a remarkable square rock, which has so much resemblance to a 
fort that it had received the name of Lanka from the shepherds and traders who frequent 
these parts. It is a well-known point, and it can be seen from the Bara Lacha pass as well 
as from the neighbourhood of the Gunam lake.” 


From the Lanka peak to the eastward, the Commissioners, adhering to 
the principle which they had first laid down, determined that the whole of the 
Ts-arap valley and its tributaries belonged to the British Government ; aud 
that the snowy range on its right bank, which feeds all the northern affluents 
of the Ts-arap river, should be the boundary between Ladaék and the British 
districts of Spiti. This same range extends towards the east, past the south- 
ern end of the Tsomoriri lake, where it forms the well-known boundary 
between Lad&k and the Chinese territory. The Commissioners, therefore, 
determined that the boundary between Ladak and Spiti should continue from 
the head of the Ts-arap along this same range to the Chinese boundary, thus 
including within Spitt all the streams which water that district, and giving to 
Ladak all the streams which water its south-eastern district of Rupshu. 

In 1872 the boundary line was drawn from the village of Narhu Samdo 
(lat. 82° 41’, long. 78° 26’) along a ridge to the Gya peak. At this point the 
boundary line of the Kashmir State adjoins Tibet. 

*Jami and Kashmir Writing in 1875, Mr. Drew, who was for some time 
Territories, page 496. the Maharéja’s governor of Ladak, stated that* 
“from the Kuenlan mountains southwards to the head of the Changchenmo valley, 
the boundary between Ladék and Tibet is quite doubtful. From the head of the Chang» 
chenmo valley to the south and south-west till Gya peak is reached, the boundary appeared 
to be fairly well understood as representing actual occupation,” 
so far that it divides pasture lands occupied by the subjects of the Mahardja 
from those occupied by subjects of Lhéea. 

“In the neighbourhood of the Pangong lake,” Mr. Drew observes, “ there 
have been boundary disputes, which may now be said to be latent.” 

Northern Boundary.—At present it extends from the small State of Nagat 
on the weet to the frontier of Tibet on the east, It has not yet been definitely 
determined. It includes the northern boundaries of Baltistén and Ladak. 

Mr, Elias’s account.—Writing in 1878 about the trade routes to Central 

+ Political A., July 1878, Asia, Mr, Elias, the British Joint Commissioner at 
No. 408. Léh, saidt— 

“In the above description the various loops of the road are followed up to the Yérkand 
frontier at Sh&h{ddla, but it would appear from the latest maps that the Mahardja’s territory 
hardly extends so fur as that post, but is limited by the Kuenlun water-parting, i.c., the 
Karakoram.” 

Mr, Drew's account.—Beginning from the north-western end of the line, 
Mr. Drew describes the boundary thus :— 

“ (a) From Nagar for the most part, and from the apper part of the Hunzs valley, the 
separation is effected by a great and almost impaseable ridge of mountains. 

“ (8) As to the boundary with Ydrkand territory, from the Mustégh pase to the Karako* 
ram pase, there is no doubt whatever ; a great watershed divides the two territories. 
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“(c) From the Karakoram pass eastwards to past the meridian of 80° there has been no 
authoritative demarcation, and as the country is quite uninhabited for more than 100 miles 
in every direction, the actual state of occupation is no guide.” 


North-Western Boundary.—Commissioners were sent to demarcate this 
boundary, but do not appear to have arrived at definite results. 

Colonel Tanner's account,—Colonel Tanner of the Survey of India, who 
was for a time on duty at Gilgit, has deseribed? the boundary thus :— 


“From the Kdéghdo boundary the frontier live follows the watershed of the Indus, the 
Kishan Ganga, and the Astor streams, till it dips into the Indus valley at s point nearly 
opposite Thalicha. It then follows the Indus for a short distance (say 2 miles), after which 
it strikes up-bill to the watershed of the Gilgit river on one side, with Darél, Tangir, and 
Houdar on the other. This ridge is followed to a point where the Batras stream rises. It 
then leads down the Batras and Gakich watersheds to Hupar on the Gilgit river, ascends 
the range opposite Hdpar so as to take in the slopes above Hatun, circles round that place, 
descends, crosses the Ishkumén stream, and then strikee up the range, following the ridge to 
@ poiut north of Bar. From this point ice-fields and glaciers occur, and the boundary is 
undefined ; it eventually strikes a spur which leads south, down to the Hunza river midway 
between Budlas and Moyun, crosses the river and ascends the slope on the opposite side, 
after which it is taken along the east of the Himalayas over Rakaposhi to the Mustégh 

® Letter No. 216, dated gnd Aucust Western Boundary.—Writing in Aagust 
1850, to the Secretary to Board of Ad- 1850, Major Abbott stated the western 
ministration. : . 

Foreign Department Consultation, boundary to be complete, and described* it 
27th September 1850, No, 81. in these words :— 


“The Jhelum being here full of cultivated islands, boundary pillars are set up in the 
same, as the boundary ascends the river nearly to Manghuk, where the islands cease, and 
the deep, rapid, clearly-defined current of the Jhelum requires no coluinns to aid in exhibiting 
the boundary. At the confluence of the Nainsuk or Kunhar river with the Jhelum, the 
boundary quits the latter river and climbs the current of the Nainsuk to Berarkét British and 
Berarkét of Jamu, where, leaving the river, it strikes to the summit of the Dhab mountain, 
about 6 miles, and then follows the ridge of that very elevated mountain until lost io the 
snow, the water falling into the River Kishan Ganga belonging to Jamd, that received by 


the Nainsuk being British. 

“ Here also no boundary pillars are required, the mountain ridge being the best possible 
boundary. In the snow aforesaid terminates the boundary common to British Indio and 
Janti—the British boundary afterwards meeting with lands inhabited by independent 


tribes.” 

The Hazara settlement report says that Kaéghan, part of the Hazéra 
district, is separated from these independent countries by the Kéghén range, 
and from Kashmfr by the mountain range bordering the left bank of the 
Kunhar river. So, too, Mr. Drew (Jama and Kashmir Territories, page 
496) states that from the confluence of the Jhelum and Kaghan (or Kunhar) 
rivers “the boundary line, still fixed and undisputed, follows the ridge which 
divides the drainage of Kahan from that of Kishan Ganga.” 

Southern Boxndary—(1) From the Jhelum to the Ravé.—The only por- 
tion of the British-Kashmir boundary which has been demarcated with bound- 


2 Iu an unofficial note to Mr. Crawford. 
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aries is that which lies between the Rivers Jhelom and Ravi, from a point 
above Dulial to Madhopdr, i.¢., from Jat. 82° 58’, long. 73° 45’, to lat, 
32° 22’, long. 75° 39’. 

(2) From the Ravt to the Lahkoul border.—The southward curve of the 
River Ravi is the boundary for most of the 
border between Madhopér and a point about 
14 miles west-north-west of the town of Chamba. I8 regard to this por-" 
tion* the Boundary Commissioner explained the principles which he had 


followed thus :— 


“Tt was impossible in some cases to avoid the river boundaries. 

“ When the river was a single clear stream, without cultivated islands, the main current 
was laid down as the boundary, and one boundary pillar of masoory was planted where the 
boundary from the east first entered the river, and another where it left the river, though the 
interval should be of many miles. 

“ When the boundary ran through the inhabited islands of a river, as in the Jhelum above 
the town so named, pillars were built all along the line dividing lands, and on either side of 
the subordinate arms of the river where these formed the boundary. 

“ Where the boundary line entered a river and ran up the main stream for miles, the 
boundary pillars were generally of greater size and stability than the ordinary pillars. 

“ As rivers in India are constantly encroaching upon the land at their salient curves, and 
receding from it at their re-entering curves, and village lands become thus transferred from 
one State to the other, it was ruled that the proprietor of such village should remain, not- 
withstanding, stil! proprietor, paying his dues to each State according to the extent and value 
of his lands in either.” 


The Chamba border was apparently} demarcated with pillars by Captain 


* Political A., August 1870, No. 359. 


+ Letter from Captain Abbott, to 
the Resident «t Lahore, No. 259, dated 
23rd March 1848. ig 

Foreign Department Consultation, 
80th December 1848, No, 161. 

{ Foreign Department Consulta- 
tion, 30th December 1847, Nos. 701 
and 702, 

§ Drew's “Jami and Kasbmfr 
Territories,” page 497. 


Abbott in 1848-49. It reaches the westward 
limit of the Lahoul boundary definedt by 
Captain Cunningham’s Commission at a point 
29 miles due north of the confluence of the 
Chandra Bhéga tributaries of the Chenéb, 
and about the same distance west-north-west 
of the Bara Lacha pass. There is apparent- 
ly§ no doubt about the boundary on the 


Chamba border. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural features.—The form of the ground of the Mahardja’s territories 
is thus generally described by Drew: — 

The lowest part is the strip of plain on the south-west, which is conti- 
nuous with the great level plain of the 
Panjab ; it is 900 to 1,000 feet above the sea. 

The mountains begin along a very definite line; the first ridge is a line of 
hills from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea. Next comes a tract of rugged 
country which includes various ridges (3,000 to 4,000 feet) running nearly 
parallel to the first one, with long narrow valleys (2,000 feet) between them. 
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The foregoing is on the whole a rugged space, partly covered by a low forest 
or scrub, partly of bare sandstone rock. 

Next within is a tract occupied by hills, commonly of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
covered with pasture, or else with forest. These hills are not like the last, in 
parallel lines, but in ramifications, divided by equally ramifying valleys, some 
of the latter being as low as 2,500 feet. 

More lofty mountains are then met with, which rise firet to rocky heights, 
and then to the region of perpetual snow. A great chain of snowy mountains 
running south-east and north-west divides the drainage of the Chendéb and 
Jhelum rivers from that of the higher branches of the Indus. The summits 
vary from 27,000 to 15,000 feet. Branches from this enclose the valley of 
Kashmir (5,000 to 6,000 feet) with hills, many of which are 14,000 to 15,000 
feet high. 

All beyond is a wide tract of mountainous country, the whole of which is at 
a high level with peaks from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and more ; it is the north- 
west part of Tibet; and Ladak, Baltistan, and Gilgit are divisions of it. The 
‘valleys of this region vary very much in character: in the south-east part are 
high, level, flat valleys from 1 to 5 miles in width, at elevations of 14,000 and 
16,000 feet; from that in a north-west direction their height descenis (the 
wpace at the same time narrowing, lofty mountains always bounding them) 
ultimately to as low as 5,000 feet; at the lower levels also are sometimes 
widenings of the valley bottom. 

In a few places are table-lands (too wide to be called valleys) surrounded 
by mountains. The most remarkable are the Deosai plateau (12,000 to 13,000 
feet’ and the Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains (16,000 to 17,000 feet). 

Vigne remarks that the general character of the southern slopes of the 
Himalaya is, that they are compacatively bare of trees, althouzh covered with 
long grass, and that the northern side of Kashmir, although so far from the 
plains and divided from them by four or five intervening ranges, is, in accord- 
ance with this rule, nearly free from jungle, although covered with long 
grasa and verdure, whilst the southern side on the contrary is nearly one mass 
of forest. He adds—“ The reasons for this given to me by the Kashmiris 
were, in the first place, that no trees would grow where the bank was open 
to the hot winds from India, and further that no jungle will grow where the 
ground is not exposed to the rays of the morning sun.” 

It is certainly true that the fruits of the southern side of the valley are 
always the best. The reasons thus given are more plausible than satisfactory, 
but the fact of there being in many places so little forest on the southern abut- 
ments of the lower Himalaya, and still less on those of Kashmir, is simply 
owing to their receiving the rays of the sun more vertically than the long slopes 
on the opposite side of the valley. 

Shaw gives the following graphic description of the difference in the aspect 
of the country on the two sides of the main Himalayan ridge :— 

“The Bara Lacha pass is the boundary beween twoseparate regions distinguished by their 
physical characters, On the southern side is what may be called the true Himalayan region. 
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Here the gigantic ranges are covered with perpetual snow, furrowed by glaciers, and they 
rise from amidst dense forests which clothe their flanks up to a certain elevation. 

“ They are separated by deep gorges, whose sides are precipices, and through which large 
rivers low. In fact the scenery is alpine. 

“ Once across the Bara Lacha pass, however (or any other pass on the same range), you 
enter a region where all gorges or valleys appear to have been filled up by an encroaching 
sea of gravel, which has risen to within a few hundred yards of the summits of the ranges. 
The space between the mountains no longer plunges down in a seemingly bottomless ravine 
whose sides narrow down till they barely leave room for the stream. Instead of that it is 
occupied by a broad, high level plain, out of which the summit ranges merely rige like un- 
dulations. We noticed the prevalence of the horizontal after the vertical lines to which the 
Himalaya has accustomed us. It is like leaving a Gothic cathedral and approaching the 
Parthenon. At the same time, a kind of drought seems to have fallen over the face of the 
country. 

“There are no vast fields of snow to supply streams of water, and no frequent showers 
to maintain verdure. It seems as if we had here a rough block from which nature intended 
hereafter to carve out the usual features of a mountain country by some change of climate 
which would bring snow and ice and water to sweep out the massea of earth or gravel by 
which the mountain ranges are now glued together. Crossing the Bara Lacha pass we are in 
barren or Tibetén region, where green spote are about as rare as islands in the ocean, and 
universal gravel is the rule. 

“ But there ia one deep broad trench, which divides the region into two,l engthwise, that 
is (roughly) from south-east to north-west. This is the valley of the Upper Indus or 
Tedék. This trench, however, does not descend below 10,000 or 11,000 feet of elevation. 

“The round barren hills resemble nothing so much as a gigantic gravel-pit, unless it be 
a series of heaps of cinders, and have not a blade of verdure on them. There is hardly any 
anow even on the highest mountains around, for the outer ranges intercept every particle of 
moisture almost which could fall in the shape of snow. 

“So that here at 15,000 feet they have no more snow in winter than on the Kangra 
range at 6,000 feet. But the dry cold and the bitter wind are in the inverse proportion.” 


Eztent.—The dominions of the Kashmir eget extend approximately— 


From south-east to north-west . 7 . - 400 miles. 
» south-west to north-east . é . . - 350 sé 
» south to vorth e ‘ ‘ . . - 240 ve 
» east to west . . . . . . - 350 to 400 _,, 


The area is estimated at 64,000 square miles. 

Plains and Vaileys.—Vigne estimates the plains in the valley of Kashmir, 
including the wadars, to coatain, at a rough calculation, about 650 square 
miles, and that on the neighbouring mountains there is an extent of at least 
150 square miles of pasturage. Mr. Vigne’s estimate, however, is too low. 
Mr. Drew considers the area of the valley to be more probably between 
1,800 and 1,900 square miles, and a calculation for the parposes of the land 
settlement in progress, based upon partial measurement compured with the 
total revenue, shows that the area within which culturable land lies cannot be 
less than 1,500 to 1,600 square miles, omitting the lakes. The pasture lands 
are very extensive and valuable ; the Kasbmir cattle grazing during the summer 
up to the confines of Lada&k, while the higher altitades are covered with 
thousands of sheep, But 150 square miles does not even adequately represent 
the grazing area of the valley itself. About one third of the valley may be 
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said to afford grass, and the swamps and edges of the lakes produce very 
nourishing food for cows, besides which the slopes of the mountains, properi; 
belonging to the villages below, can hardly be reckoned at less than a rim of 
two square miles along an edge of, say, 180 miles.—( Wingate). 

The margs or mountain-downs, which are numerous on the tops of the 
range of hills immediately below the Pir Panjél, and also upon the northern 
slopes of those mountains which enclose the north-eastern side of the valley, are 
a peculiar feature of the country ; covered with rich pasturage, they afford sus- 
tenance during the summer months to large herds of ponies, cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The principal of these margs frequented by Europeans are Gulmarg, 
above Baramila, to the eastward of Srinagar ;‘Killan, about 1,000 feet above 
Gulmarg, Sonamarg iu the Sind valley, and Tosha Maidéno a few miles south 
of Gulmarg. 

The most considerable of the minor valleys are the Loléb to the north, the 
Sind valley and Tilail to the north-east, the Nowbdg and Maru Wardwéa 
valleys to the south-east, and the Lidar valley also south-east. 

Ladak is one of the most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. 

The lowest valleys have an elevation of about 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 

The principal plains are the Deosai on the north-eastern boundary of Kash- 
mfr, the Dipsang, south of the Karakoram pass; the Hanlé, the Kiang, the 
Lingti and the Linzithang or Aksai Chin. These plains are for the most part 
bare and unproductive, affording few means of subsistence to man or beast. 
The Hanlé plain is very green during the summer months, and gives good 
feeding to large flocks of sheep. 

Mountains.—The great Himalaya, which bounds India on the north, in one 
continuous chain of gigantic peaks, from the southward bend of the Brab- 
maputra to the holy lake of Manasarowar, is extended to the westward from 
the sources of the Sutlej to the magnificent peaks of Nanga Parbat at the 
great bend of the Indus. 

This western half forms the watershed parting between the Indus and 
its five affluents, and also divides the great Hindé family of India from the 
Bhots of Tibet; lastly, it divides the cold and dry climate of Tibet, with its 
dearth of trees, from the warm and humid climate of India, with its luxuriance 
of vegetable productions. 

There is one marked difference between the eastern and western Hima- 
layas: the inferior ranges of the eastern chain generally run at right angles 
to its axis, whereas those of the western chain are mostly disposed in subordi- 
nate parallel ranges. Thus we find no less than two distinct and independent 
ranges to the south of the western Himalaya, both stretching in the same 
general direction from south-east to north-west. These ranges may be called 
the middle Himalaya and the outer Himalaya. 

Beyond the Himalaya the same system of parallel chains will be observed 
in at least three distinct ranges of mountains, which may be called the trans- 
Himalaya, the Kailas or Gangri range, and the Karakoram, beyond which 
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latter is the Kuenlun range, forming the northern slope of the Great Tibetan 
plateau as the Himalayas form the southern. 

The Himalaya divides the headwaters of the Sutlej from those of the 
Indus, and extends to the western limits of Astor and Rondi. The Kailas or 
Gangri range rans through the midst of Western Tibet along the right 
bauk of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok. 

The main range (the western Himalaya) has already been noticed. 

The mid-Himalaya divides the valleys of Spiti, Lahoul, Kishtwér, and 
Kashmir ou the north, from those of Kulu, Chamba, and Pinch on the south. 

The outer Himalaya are those hills which occur between the mid-Himalaya 
and Siwaliks, or low hills which rise immediately out of the great plain of the 
Panjab. 

These different ranges form the principal features, and conseqently the 
natural boundaries of the Hill States. The whole mass of mountains from the 
Kuenlun range to the plains of the Panjéb has an average breadth of nearly 
800 miles. (Cxaningham.) 

Lakes.—The lakes of the Kashmir valley are numerous, and may be divided 
into those in the valley itself, and those upon the mountains surrounding it ; 
of the former the following are the principal :—the Dal or “city lake,” which 
is situated on the north-east of Srinagar, and connected with the Jhelum by a 
canal called the Tsont-i-kul, or “apple-tree canal,” which enters it opposite 
the palace. 

The Anchar is situated to the north of Srinagar; it is connected with the 
Dal by means of the Nali Mar, and it flows into the Sind river near Shadipdr. 
It stretches as far south as the Idvah, where it is called the Kashal Sar; the 
portion midway near the village of Atsan is known as the Atsan Nambal; the 
Mar canal passes through it. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a lake; it is caused by the waters of the 
Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. 

The Manas Bal is situated near the right bank of the Jhelum, with which 
it is connected by a canal which enters it about 400 yards below the village of 
Sambal. 

The Wular is the largest of all the lakes, and is situated to the east of 
Sopir; the Jhelum flows through it. 

Among the mountain lakes the following are the most important :—the 
Konsa Nag, situated on the top of the Pir Panjél range, above the village of 
Sedau; the Shisha Nag, situated above the head of the Lidar valley, on the 
road to the cave of Amrnéth; and Gangarbal Ndég aud Sarbal Nag, situated 
on the top of Haramuk, which overlooks the north-eastern shore of the Wular, 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes and morasses, 
but ouly those to the north approach the actual limits of the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com- 
municates hy a canal, the Vetoar stretches for some miles parallel with the 
belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shupion ; near to it is 
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the Négat Nambal, and, to the west of the road, on the left bank of the Dédh 
Ganga, lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses lying 
between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the Jhelum, which 
extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

This lake extends from 5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 8 
miles from east to west at its broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly 
along its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though in 
one place it reaches 26 feet; the water being very clear, the bottom covered 
with weeds is almost constantly visible. 

With a single exception, all the lakes in Ladék are land-locked, and, con- 
sequently, more or less salt. The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangir 
Tso, the Tsomoriri lake, and the Tso-kar. There are besides some extensive 
salt lakes scattered about the Kuenlun plains. 

The lakes in Ladék are all at a great height; they are moreover gradually 
drying up, as becomes apparent by the unmistakeable marks of larger surfaces 
remaining from former times. There are two small mountain Jakes in the 
range of hills east of Jama, Surninsar, and Mausar, situated respectively 14 
and 20 miles distant from Jami. 

One of the principal rivers of Kashmir is the Jhelum, which in its course 
nearly intersects the valley. Formed by the junction of three streams, the 
Arpat, the Bring, and the Séndran, which rise at the south-east end of the 
valley, it receives in its course numerous tributaries; among those which join 
it by the right bank are the Lidar from the north-east near Islamabéd, and the 
Sind from the east opposite Shadiptr, and after emerging from the Wular 
lake, the Pohru, which flows into it in the neighbourhood of Sopér. By its 
left bank it is joined by the combined waters of the Veshaéi and Rembidra 
near Murhéma, by the Rémchi at Karkarpdr, by the Didh Ganga at Srina- 
gar, and by the Sakndg near Shadiptr. 

The Kishan Ganga, or river of Krishna, which has its sources on the edges 
of the Deosai plains and in the Tilail valley, is a very considerable stream ; it 
flows in a north-north-westerly direction, and skirts the north-western extre- 
mity of Kashmir, joining the Jhelam just below the town of Mozafarabdd, 
opposite the Domél dik bungalow. 

The Maru Wardwan river drains the valley of that name; it takes its rise 
from the Saga glacier on the pass leading into Siird at the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley, and flows southward, joining the Chenéb or Chandra 
Bhéga above Kishtwaér. This latter river traverses Kishtwdér, Badrawar, and 
Riasi, flowing into the plains at Akndr some miles to the west of Jami. 

OF these rivers the Jhelum is navizable from the neighbourhood of Islam- 
abéd to Baramila, a distance of about 60 miles. The boats used in Kashmir 
are of various kinds, 32., the bakats, déuga, shkikdra, khich, tsdtawar, larindo, 
chdkwari, parinda, and dinbukndo, 

The éahats is the largest description of beat, and is employed exclusively 
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in the transport of grain and merchandise ; some of these barges are of great 
size, and their draught is considerable, so much so that for about four months 
in winter there is not sufficient water in the river to float them. They have 
sloping mat-roofs running down the centre, For these boats a deep channel 
is maintained in the bed of the river, which enables them to traffic much longer 
than they otherwise could. The family live on board throughout~the year. 
The smaller dchats is called wdhdt. 

The dénga is the ordinary passenger boat of Kashmir; it is a long flat- 
bottomed craft, usually about 56 feet in length and 6 feet in width, drawing 
about 2feet, It has a reed-mat roof, and similar mats are rolled up along the 
sides: when they are dropped a fairly confortable room is made, The boat 
people live in a compartment at the back. In winter the déngas engage in 
carrying shdlt (paddy) to Srinagar. 

The shikdra is of the same shape as the dénga, but much smaller, being 
usually only about 36 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 1 foot deep. It is chiefly 
-used in and about Srinagar, and answers the purpose of a carriage. 

The khtich is a very large boat without a roof or awning, and is used for 
the carriage of goods. It is also called khachu. 

The ¢sdtawar is the smallest, lightest, and swiftest of all the boats used on 
the Kashmir lakes. 

The larindo is a State barge, in which the boatmen are seated both before 
and behind the canopied portion occupied by the passenger. It is a sort of 
house-Loat. 

There are two other State boats, the parinda (a very light, long craft, with 
a small canopied space towards the fore part, propelled by 30 to 40 men, and 
possessing great speed) and the chfkwdri,a more substantial boat with a 
heavier canopy. All the boats on the Jhelum are propelled by heart-shaped 
paddles. : 

The bakafs, or large grain-boate, are generally worked by poles, men 
on either side descending an inclined plane from the roof of the boat and 
chanting as they push. 

The crew of the dénga are most useful, and on shore will act in almost any 
capacity. Lastly, thereis the dixdakndo (or dhemndo), a little “ dug-out,”’ 
used for the cultivation of the melon-beds of the Dal lake, and for carrying 
vegetables, &c., to market. It is worked by a man or woman, squatted in the 
bow, with one paddle.! 

The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course through the valley 
of Kashmir ; they are of peculiar construction and are called dadads, 

In Ladék and Baltistén the principal river is the Indus, which flows in a 
general north-west direction through the whole length of these two provinces 
in a deep trough between the trans-Himalayan range on its left bank and the 
Kailas and Karakoram ranges on its right bank. Its chief tributaries on the 
left bank are the Hanlé, Zanskér river, the Drés and Astor rivers, while on 


1 For further remarks on boats, see under the heading “ Jhelam.” 
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the right bank it receives the Shyok, the Shigar, and the Gilgit rivers. The 
Shyok receives the Nubré and the Changchenmo rivers; while the Shigar is 
formed by the junction of the Basha and Braldd rivers. 
Both the Jhelum and the Chenéb also join the Indus after it has entered 
the plains of the Panjab. The most remarkable feature about the Infus and 
its tributaries is the general parallelism of their courses, which has been 
determined by the direction of the principal mountain chains, and the same 
similarity may be observed in the peculiar knee-bends which are common to 
all the rivers of the Panjab, For the curious sweep southward, which occurs 
in the Sutlej below Bilaspir, is also found in all the other rivers; in the Beas 
below Hajipar; in the Ravi near Basaoli; in the Chendb below Kishtwar; in 
the Jhelum below Mozafarabdd ; and in the Indus at the junction of the 
Gilgit river. 
Cunningham gives the following avcount of the passage of rivers in 
Ladék :— 
Passage of rivers, —The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Gal is 
the Tibetén term for a ford, In summer, the morning is the best time for 
fording, for after 10 or 11 a.m. the waters are much increased by the meltiog 
snows. 
Ferry (grukka).—The common people are usually ferried over on a single 
inflated skin, but influential men are usually taken over on a raft, formed by 
placing a charpdi on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite Satti, is croseed 
by boat in summer, 
Bridges.—There are two kinds of bridges met with in Ladék— 
(1) The edémpa, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams of poplars. 
Good specimens are to be seen at Léh and Khalsi. 

(2) The chug-zam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus and 
Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. 


The chug-sam is a very cheap and easy mode of bridging a stream, and 
is, when new and well constructed, quite safe. The passaye of old bridges is, 
however, often both difficult and dangerous. In them the suspension ropes 
form a great curve; the sides are frequently unwattled and completely open, 
and the roadway sometimes reduced to a single rope. (Cunningham) 

Climate.—O wing to the great variations of level, the climate must neces- 
sarily be different for every region. 

The temperature ranges from more than the tropical heat of the Panjab 
summer, to such an intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow on the moun- 
tains. In inhabited places even, the variation is such, that in the lower parts 
the people go about nearly unclad; in the higher, sheepskins are worn, and in 
some places the people are confined to their houses for seven months in the 
year by snow. The element of moisture also causes much variety in climate, 
and consequently in aspect of country. 
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Regions of four different degrees may be roughly distinguished as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Where the periodical rains prevail,as in the southern portions of 
British territory, including the outer hills and middle mountains, 

(2) Where the rains do not reach, but there is rainfall enough for all 
crops, but rice, without irrigation. This area embraces Kashmir, 

(3) Where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the hillsides are bare, with 
the exception of a little forest. This is a semi-Tibetén climate, and 
includes Astor, part of Gilgit and of Baltistén. 

(4) A nearly rainless tract, where irrigation is necessary for crops, and the 
whole country is entirely bare. This bas a Tibetén climate and 
includes the rest of Gilgit, the greater part of Baltistén, and all 
Ladak. 

Communications.—The cart-road now under construction up the Jhelum 
valley from Mari to Srinagar is the only road practicable 
for wheeled traffic, The remainder are only practicable 
for pack animals. Mr. Girdlestone says of the roads :— 

“On land the means of communication in the towns are narrow, tortuous streets, whose 
wneven pavement is excruciating to the feet, and in the country the tracks worn by passengers 
and cattle, and following the inequalities of the ground. In the side valleys, the footpath 
oon becomes difficult as the upper gorges are reached.” 

Mr. Wynne reported in 1873 that the Mahardja intended henceforth to 
devote to the improvement of roade an annual sum of half a lakh of chiles 
(ten-auna) rupees. Up to date little or nothing has been done towards the 
repairs of the roads. 

To Srinagar the principal roads from India are :— 

(a) The Marf road, nearly finished, suitable for wheeled traffic, and with 
little alteration for a narrow-gauge line. 

(4) The Pfr Panjél route, which is very bad and much less used than 
formerly. Ponies go along it with difficulty. 

(c) The Sialkot-Jamd-Srinagar route, a good deal used by natives, snit- 
able for baggage animals, 


Roads. 


From Srinagar the principal roads are :—- 

(4) To Gilgit o14 the Kamri or Dorikdn passes, Astor and Banjf. This 
road is continued to Chitral snd then by the Dorah pass into 
Zebak. It is passable for baggage animals, but very difficult in 
places, 

(2) To Léh oid the Zoji La and thence on to Yérkand. A certain amount 
of money is being yearly spent by the Joint Commissioners on this 
road, and consequently it is generally very good going for baggage 
animals. 

(ce) To Skardd vid the Zoji La and Indus valley. From whore it leaves the 
Léh road, this road is extremely bad and barely passable for 
baggage avimals. 
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In the valley the best road is perhaps that leading from Srinagar to 
Shupion, and thence to the Pir Panjél pass. Other well-marked tracks are 
the roads from Baramila to Srinagar on the one side, and to Islamabéd and 
Vernég and thence to the Banihél pass on the other side; the road to Léh 
up the Sind valley and thence over the Zoji La, and the road to Gilgit 
following the course of the Jhelum, and then skirting the east side of the 
Wular lake. All the roads appear to date from the time of the Delhi Emperors. 
Of the village paths, it may be said that from any large village there is 
usually a decent track leading to Srinagar. But communication between 
villages is very difficult owing to rivers, canals, unbridyved irrigation cuttings, 
rice-lands, and swamps. On all main tracks the villagers maintain little cross- 
ings of logs covered with mud over irrigation canals and streams. Near 
Srinagar the roads generally begin with a mile or two of poplar avenue. The 
traffic is by ponies, mules, and coolies, (Wingate.) 

Bellew gives the following interesting account of the mode of tracking out 
a pass by the aid of yaks on the high passes of Ladék :— 

“ Before easaying the passage of the glacier, it is customary to drive a herd of ten or twelve" 
yake across to ascertain the route. These, in their way, sagacious animals, when urged up 
the side of the glacier, crowd together for a consultation on its edge, and after a good deal of 
granting one of them takes the lead, the others following in single file. The leader, with his 
nose down on the snow, sniffs and grunts his way cautiously, and when tired, falls back for 
the next to take up the lead till land is reached on the other side. The Bhots follow the 
track of their brutes and erect little pillars of snow here and there along the route by way of 
guide in case of mists or snow obscuring the track.” 

Not unfrequently in the valley of the Indus, blocks of rocks are set in 
motion by the step of the wild sheep. These stoue avalanches are of constant 
occurrence in these hills after rain and during the period the winter snows are 
melting away; and they are one of the most dreaded dangers the traveller has 
to face. And hence it is that the Bhot never thinks of camping in the open 
in these valleys, but always takes shelter in the cavern of some secure bank, or 
scoops out, or Walls in, some ready hollow under the lee of any firm rock. 

Sandals.—In the Kashmir valley the better class of people wear chaplis, 
which consist of a eoft-leather sock, laced, and over it a strong, thick leather 
sole, bound to the foot by thongs, terminating in one buckle, Coolies, both in 
the valley and in the mountains, wear sandals made of rice-straw. Chapits 
are useless in wet weather, but the straw-shoe is good and safe, and worn over 
the European boot is comfortable, and safe for mountain climbing, ( Wingate.) 
The Tibetén sandals, or mocassins, will wear for a surprisingly long time, 
provided they do not get wet. ‘They are made of ibex-skin, and on account of 
their roughness and pliability they are admirably adapted to walking over 
steep or dangerous paths. 

Communications.—In the valley of Kashmir the Jhelum and the canals 
connected with it are much used as a means 
of communication, and have hitherto served 
all the parposes of traffic. A description of the various kinds of boats used will 
be found under the heading “ Jhelum.” 
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To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, a navigable canal was constructed 
in very early times to connect Soptir with Srinagar. 

This canal, which is called the Ndérd, leaves the left bank of the river 
immediately below Shadipdr and runs southward, dividing into two branches, 
the smaller of which continues straight on through the marshes to Patan and 
Palballan, while the other turne to the right and finally enters the southemn 
portion of the Wular lake. 

When the water is high enough, this, which is the shorter route, is always 
selected by the boatmen when passsing between Srinagar and Baramila. 

Irrigation channels are numerous; of these the Shéhkdl canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabéd, are 
among the most important. 

The construction of a canal connecting Aknur with Jami was commenced, 
but proving a failure was abandoned ; it is called the Sh&huahér canal (7.v.). 
Rafts and small boats are floated down the Chenéb, but it cannot be called 
navigable above Aknir. There are falls and rapids, near where the river 
makes the knee-bend, which are dangerous. The Indus is too rapid to be 
navigated in any part of ita course through the Kashmir State. 

Postal.—The earliest rules regarding postal communication with Kashmir 
were contained in Panjéb Notification No. 678, dated 16th March 1867, and pro- 
vided for the conveyance of a sealed bag to and from the British Officer on 
duty at Srinagar, by the Maharéja’s agency. A fee equal to half the British 
postage was levied, on behalf of the Maharéja, on all letters to and from 
visitors in the valley, who used what was termed “ the Resident’s dak.” 

Changes in 1870-71.—In 1870 the direct eounection of the Srinagar post 
office with the office of the Officer on Special Duty was severed; but the 

© Letter from Financial Department Srinagar post office has alway 8 since been 
to Director General of the Post Office, maintained by the Imperial post office dar- 
sae Ee eee 170. ing the Kashmir eeason of each year. At 


+ Letter from Financial Department ; 7 
to Director General of the Post Office, first sanction was experimentally given* 


Mon bA Ts dated LOR: Mores 1871, in 1870; but it was continued ¢ permahently 
in 1871. The establishment was as follows :-— R 
1 Deputy Postmaster un =. . ° . . - 100 per mensem. 
1Clerk =. " r P ‘ - ‘ * - 30 * 
1 Munshi . . . . < . . . - 10 » 
2 Peons . . 5 i . 5 * i - 14 is 
Stationery . . ° ° . ° 6 ” 


From Ist January 1846 Srinagar was constituted a permanent head Office, 
which is now open throughout the year. The time of transit hetween Sialkot 
and Srinagar averages about 63 hours. The present establishment consists 


of— R 
1 Postmaster at ° ° . ry . ° » 160 per mensem. 
2 Clerks <o . - P ‘ é a - 8 ee 
1 Clerk me - ‘ F . ° - - 0 
2 Postmen, - . $ ‘‘ 7 ’ - 14 , 
Stationery allowance. . . ‘ * . 6 » 
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During the season (Ist May to 31st October) one extra postman is enter- 
tained, and during the winter an allowance of R3 per month is made for fire- 
wuod. 

During July and August, a branch office is established at Gulmarg. 

Lék.—A sub-office was opened at Léh experimentally on the 1st June 

Bi oda abe ares. we 1875 ; it was continued on the Ist January 
to Director General of the Pest Offce, 1876, and was made permanent in August 
Nos. 488 und 2886, dated 25th Janu- 1876. It is open throughout the year. The 
Hea Geechee. Kashmir postal charges and rules apply to 

Léh. 

Levy of Kashmtr postage.—In addition to the British post office, the 
State maintains its own postal service, the chief offices being at Srinagar and 
Jami. Their only regular service is between these two places, and it is so 
uocertain, that the inhabitants of Srinagar are largely using the British post 
office for all communication with India. Withia the State, letters may take 
from a few days to a month or six weeks to reach the addressee. On all 
correspondence addressed to or emanating from its own subjects, the State 
charges postage at British India rates; and consequently if the letter is ad- 
dressed to India, its sender must pay double postage, once in British stamps 
and again in Kashmir stamps, and the recipient of a letter from India must 
pay in cash the full amount of the British stamps thereon. This is a serious 
hindrance to trade. The charge is made whether the letter travels by the State 
or by the British office. Europeans are charged at half rates for all Indian 
correspondence, and I anna per letter, post-card, or newspaper going to or 
coming from Europe. Official correspondence is free of any Kashmiri postage. 
Within the State the local officials use Kashmiri service stamps, which are 
not paid for, but supplied on application. The Kashmiri stamps in use are :— 


Private. Service. 
} anna. ° } anna. 
” s 
3 n” 1 ” 
tae 2 annas. 
2 annas, 4» 
” 8 » 
” 
and post-cards, 


The doubie postage ie almost prohibitive of parcels, as the postage fre- 
quently exceeds the valoe, and even the half-postage rates charged to Euro. 
peans make it cheaper to use a special messenger. In maintaining such a 
system the State shows itself at once ignorant of its own advantages and 
neglectfal of the interests of its subjects. ( Wingate.) 

Writing in 1874, Mr. Girdlestone says that the efficiency of the post 
between Srinagar and Jamé is noteworthy, for, notwithstanding that five 
ranges of hills have to be crossed, the usual time of transit does not exceed 
fo,ty-eight hours, the distance being about 160 miles. To obtain this speed 
the daiir packet is simited to a few pounds in weight, and the ranners are 
relieved every 2 or 3 miles in the hilis. At present (1889) a letter posted at 
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Lahore on Friday evening, would ordinarily be delivered in Srinagar on Tues- 
day, and from Bombay a letter is received after about 8 days. But the bags 
being limited in weight, in making them up newspapers are frequently left 
out, and occasionally letters, Heavy rain makes the route to Jamu very diffi. 
cult, and heavy snow closes the Banihal pass (9,200 feet), althongh shelters for 
the runners exist every 200 or 300 yards. The post is thus occasionally in- 
terrupted for one or two days ata time. (Wingate). 

The communication on the lines between Srinagar and Gilgit is maintain- 
ed, not by regular runners, but through village agency, and therefore cannot 
be depended on for speed, though, so long as there is no snow on the road, 
the variation in time is slight. Between Srinagarand Léh, there are regular 
runners during the summer, but in winter, when the men cannot camp out, 
they go frem village to village. In the summer a letter goes from Sri- 
nagar to Léh io seven or eight days: in winter much longer. 

Mr. Ney Elias, in 1878, made the following report on the postal routes to 
Léb :— 

“The Kulu route is closed to traffic for eight months in the year, and during the re- 
maining four months, cannot be used as a dik road, owing to its length and natural diffical- 
ties in the form of high passes, The Kashmfr road, on the other hand, is in ordinary 
Seasons open for dak service the whole year, with the exception of a week or two during the 
winter, when heavy snow is falling, or when exceptionally boisterous weather prevails 
at a certain point. It is, moreover, a somewhat shorter route to Lahore than the Kula 


route. 

“ But two serious obstacles to the Kashmfr route exist—(1) the necessity of crossing the 
Zoji La pass in its present uncared-for condition; (2) the absence of an undivided and 
effectual control of the dak service between the limita of the jurisdiction of the wasér of 
Kasbmfr (viz., Sonamarg) and Laddk.”’ 

From the account given of the Zoji La, it will be seen that the 
7-mile section between Baltal and Greman is too long for the safety of the d&k 
men, and is the chief cause of the delay in running the mails between Kashmir 
and Ladak. 

From Sonamarg to Léh there are thirty-two dak stages, to each of which 
in the summer two men are appointed, while between Sonamarg and Mdtayan 
sixteen extra men are employed during the winter. 

In the winter, instead of the dak arriving daily at Léh, there is often an 
interval of a fortnight, and even more sometimes. 

From Srinagar to Léh the transit under ordinary circumstance takes seven 
days, the distance being about 254 miles. Except on the part of officials, 
Europeans, and a few merchants, there does not appear to be much written 
correspondence in Kashmfr. 

A railway scheme! is under consideration for the extension of the Sialkot 
branch of the North-Western Railway to Jami. The line would be about 27 
miles long (9 British and 18 Kashmir territory), running through easy country, 
mostly fertile, especially the English portion, presenting no difficulty, except 
one bridge (about 1,060 feet). The work could be com- 
pleted and carried out in twelve months from the date 
_) This railway is vow completed (1890), 
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of commencing operations. The total cost has been estimated at B51,000 per 
mile. 
Four routes are considered practicable :— 
1st.—Sialkot to the Kashmir plain, vid Jam and Riasi, up the Chenéb 
and Bichlari valleys, with a long tunnel under the Banihal pass, 

2nd.—From Jhelum, on the North-Western Railway, up the Pinch valley, 
oid Koti and Paoch, with a tunnel under the Haji Pir, or adjoin- 
ing pass, to Baramila and Srinagar. 

3rd.—Leaving the North-Western Railway at Mandra or New Rewit, start- 

ing vid Kahita, Panjar, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramiila 
and Sinagar. 

4th.—From Kala-ki-Sardi station on the North-Western Railway, vid 

Abbotabéd, Mozafarab&d, and up the Jhelum valley to Baramila 
and Srinagar. 

Telegraph.—A wire connects Jami with Sialkot with an intermediate 
station at Nawashar, the head-quarters of the zil/a. 

From Jami the wire is carried to Srinagar, with intermediate stations at 
Udampar, Deogal, or’ Banibél on the south, and Verndg on the north side 
of the Banihal pass; and at Islamabad. 

From Udampér branch lines go to Riasf and Raémnagar, 

From Srinagar the line goes to Domél. 

On this line the intermediate stations are Sopér, Baramila, and Uri. 

Another line goes from Srinagar to Skardi, vid Sind valley and Sonamarg 
(where there is an office), and thence to Drds, an isolated line connects Gilgit 
with Astor, with an intermediate office at Banji on the Indus, 

No State charge is made for telegrams to or from British India beyond 
the charges current in British India, except for cable messages, on which a 
tax of H2 islevied. The service is well worked. All cable messages from 
Europe are stopped at Sialkot, whence they are forwarded by post to Srinagar. 
A cable message to Europe reaches in a few hours, whereas a cable message 
fram Europe takes four or five days to reach Srinagar. ; 

Statistics axp Finance, 
Milstary Statistics. 

Streugth.—The total force at the disposal of the Kashmir Government is 

a8 follows :— 


Infantry, | Cavalry. Bemarks, 


ae 1,192 | 1,532 64 


1,688 | Enlisted cam 


Jungi Fauj . . ° 'p- 
followers are not 


Khola Fauj . a 896 ve 

Nizamat . ° : 3,136 6 oe taken into caleu- 
Mahard ja’s Body-guard X lation, nor any 
Midn’s ly-guard . officers above the 
Pinch force 7 rank of com- 
Fort and outpost guards =< mandant. 


Tora, 
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There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jami 
and half in Kashmir, 

The above figures are Major Biddulph’s, and show a paper strength of 
about 30,000. Mr. Henvey’s information at the end of 1882 was much the 
same. And these two officers agree also in putting down the actual strength 
at about 20,000 men. 

Distribution.—Mr. Henvey, at the end of 1882, described the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashmir 7 . - 5,648 men. 


Jami . p ; . E . . a - 12,730 ,, 
Astor. . . . eS 2 .  . 1604 , 
Gilgit . . . : . ‘ . . 7 » 3,116 ,, 
Mozafarabéd . . e . . 5 7 - 300 ,, 
Various forts 5 % ‘ é * ne - 4,595 ,, 


He also gives the distribution by commands, (hie 


Name of Regiment or Corps, Name of Officer. Number of men, 


Genz Inpark Sinenr’s ComMAND. 


Rugo Partéb ‘ ° . | Indar Singh A 7 ; 690 


Bilt. . . . - | Colonel B&j Singh . . : 
Rugonath . . . . «| Nibali, Commandant . . 7 821 
hman ; 7 ‘ 7 «| Devi, ditto 6 ‘ 5 955 
Bijrdj_. A . . . . Gungd, ditto . . . | 788 
Govind : 2 > «| Lakha . . . . 841 

Generar Laza’s ComMann. 
Rudy . - 7 A . . | Chunt . i . . . 635 
Shubnah 7 7 . . «| Manji . . 7 . . 581 
Rém. . : . . «| Bhagat : . . . . 526 
Fateh . . ° . . «| Nuthé . . . . 696 
Body-guard . . . . | Chundé . . . . 527 
Artillery . F -| Man Singh - - . . 760 
GengeaL CHatar Srxex’s Commanpy. 
Hanuman. : . » °.{ Kh ojf . . . ° . . 716 
Partdb a . . * «| Deviya, Colonel . # . ; 633 
Ramyol ‘ . ‘ : . | Laha, Commandant. ‘ F 586 
Balbbndder . « ‘ | Darga Pershad . 755 
Narain . * . . | Bulbhudder, Commandant F P 690 
Devi. . a . . : ne Colonel . . . 856 
Rugbir ‘ A . . - | Surdj . . . . . . 925 
Genzeal SHaxxar Sinenu’s ComManp. 

Sher Bueha . . . - | Pajar Singh, Colonel. ° - 426 
Besheshur . F . . -|Gunish, Commandant . : . 599 
Suraj. . ° . . -| Narain Singh . A . F 736 
Nor Singh . - | Devi, Commandant a F 455 
opal . . . . . - | Mata Singh, Commandant . 845 
Caval: je . is 7 - | Colonel Hari Singh a . . 996 
Irregulars ‘ . ° «| Bakshi Muiréj . - . 2,995 
Ditto . 3 F ‘ -| Diwan Sunt kdm . . A . 3,311 
Sepoys of Forts ‘s y F ‘ 7 4,595 
Nizamat ee . | Colonel Wazirt Hari Singh ‘ s 1,255 
Police . ? . . -| Basava Singh, ete. . . 483 
Gagur . z - . : - | Saba Khan, Commandant . 300 
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The following extracts from a report made by Mr. Henvey, Officer on 
Special Duty in Kashmir, give a short sketch of the system by which the 
army is recruited and maintained :— 


“ Term of service.—There is none, and consequently no pension list. Men are kept on 
until they drop or find substitutes. 

“ Recruits.—Formerly there was little difficulty in attracting as many Dogrds as were 
wanted, but of late the service has become unpopular, and attempts have been made to force 
each zamiadar's family to produce one man for the army. This has caused much discontent, 
and desertions are more frequent than ever. Agents are sent out to collect Gtirkha recruits, 
probably in most cases men who have not succeeded in entering British corps, or relatives of 
Nipalese soldiers already enrolled in the Mahurdja’s army. For the Khola Fauj, or irregn- 
lars, see page 5 of Major Biddulph’s report, which gives a true picture of the composition of 
the force. 

“© Militia and territorial forees.—The only corps which can be included under this 
denomination is the nizamat. It is, as Major Biddulph states, localised and kept apart from 
the army. I gather that the duties of the sisamat are rather those of a military police than 
of regular soldiers. 

“ Supply Departments.—The Bakkshi, or “ Officer-i-Column,” is the person who ar- 
ranges for supplies. Since the Mabardja’s revenue is to a great extent collected in kind, the 
difficulty is how to convert the stores into money, not how to feed the troops. Only in 
outlying garrisons, such ax those of Gilgit, is it necessary to procure grain, &., from the 
Kashmir valley. 

“ Transport.—Mulea and bullock-wagons are maintained at Jamu, and some time ago 
there was talk of arranging with the Kashmfr people for ponies. But, asa rule, the trans- 
port consists of begari coolies, i.c., of villagers impressed for the purpose. The misery 
arising therefrom, especially in crossing the high mountain barrier between Kashmir and 
Astor towards Gilgit, is unspeakable. For movements within the valley of Kashmir boats 
are used to all points touched by the Jhelum and by the lakes. 

“ Forts.—Appendix II contains a list of all the forts in the Mahardja’s territory. Whe- 
ther it is complete or not I cannot say, for I have not been able to make a persanal inapec- 
* Not Ban, as printed in Major tion of any of the forts except those of Hari Parvat, Bao 
Biddulph’s paper. (or Babu) near Jamé,°and Udampiis. The forts of Hari 
Parvat and Bao are well described in Mr. Girdlestone’s note on the Jamé and Kashmir army, 
dated Sth Febrnary 1872. Udampztir is perhaps hardly to be called a fort at all. It is 
rather a palace enclosed in a large quadrangle with walls, say 15 feet high, and only one 
large entrance. I never saw any urmament or military garrison there. The building is 
situtated on open ground, on the same plu::.u as the village of Udampdr, and Banked on 
the Jam side by a deep -avine. 

“ Magazines and Arm: Factories.—1 made enquirics as to these in 1880 and 188}, with 

the following results briefly stated :— 
Maoazines. 

“ Jam.—The principal magazine lies two miles north of the city, and is under the man- 
agement of Midn Laldin. It ia capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per annum. 
‘The arsenal is reported to contain as many as 300 brass guns of light calibre. 

“ Riasi,—There is a small magazive here producing 200 maunds of powder per annum, 

“ Kanachak.—-Eight miles from Jamé ; saltpetre is manufactured, ~ 

“ Srinagar.—Near the fortress of Hari Parvat; produces 250 Lharwdrs of powder yearly. 

“ Mozafarabdd, Astor, and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashinfr, but it is said that 
powder cao be locally made, 

Agus Factortes. 
“Jamié.—This is the principal factory. Two foremen aud 150 workmen employed: 
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muzzle-loading rifles turned out at the rate of a dozen in two months, but workmanship bad. 
Small mountain guns (probably the ‘dasti top’) are manufactured. Shells sre made in large 
quantities, but in quality bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusses, bayonets, swords, &c., are freely 
made; and there are experiments constantly going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, 
and so forth, but local artisans are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

“ Srinagar.—There is a factory near the Chaoni ; 60 workmen employed, and rifles and 
carbines made. 

“ Zainagam.—~On the road to Gulmarg ; 25 blacksmiths and 10 workmen engaged iu 
the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

* Besides the above, it must be borne in mind that there are many private gunsmiths in 
Kashmir who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European weapons. To my knowledge 
they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading rifles; and the Mahar&ja doubtless 
makes use of them as contractors for the manufacture of arms. 

“ Barracks and Military Buildings—My attention has not been previously directed 
to this subject. Information could, if necessary, be collected next year; but speaking 
generally, it is probable that, with the exception of Jami and Srinagar, the garrisons are 
located in the forts to which they are detailed. 

“The Government of India is aware of the jealousy with which the Officer on Special 
Duty in Kashmfr is prevented from obtaining knowledge of the Mahardja’s internal affairs. 
The officer cannot make personal investigation into such matters as the army, forts, and 
arsenals, without exciting suspicion. He is therefore dependent upon the reports of native 
agents, who often draw upon their imagination for their facts. Of course, this is to be re- 
grotied, but it is the outcome of the peculiar relations subsisting between the Officer on Duty 
and the darbdr, and it should be taken into account in estimating the value of hia labors.” 


Ethnography.—The subjoined table bas been extracted and translated from 

: the Administration Report of Jama and Kash- 

a mfr for the year 1873, which was prepared in 

accordance with the command of His Highness the Maharaja by Diwan Kirpa 
Rém, 
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Races.—Varied as is the form of this country, and its other physical 
characters, its population is not less so, The several tribes that dwell here 
dotted over the lower hills, or sheltering in the valleys that divide the loftier 
mountains, are some of widely different origin, and some, though of nearer 
relation, of widely different character. 

The races may be thus classified :— 


ARYAN. 

Dugrés—(Hindis) 

Chibhdlés—(Muhammadans) 

Pakdrés—Principally Hindis, inhabiting the east part of the next higher 
mountains, on which snow falls to a considerable extent. 

Kashmiris—Principally Muhammadans, but some fraction are still Hindés, 
living for the most part in the mountain-bound country of Kashmir. 

Ddrds—Chiefy Muhammadans, dwelling in the mountainous country north 
of Kashmir; the Tibetan Baltis being their neighbours on the east and the 
Pathdns or Afghans on the west. 


occupying all the lower hills on the south, 


TURANIAN. 
Tibetdn—Subdivided into— 
Baltis—(Muhammadans), living at elevations of 6,000 to 11,000 
feet. 
Ladékis—( Buddhists), dwelling in villages 9,500 to 13,500 feet. 
Engaged chiefly in agriculture. 
Champds—(Buddhists), wandering among the high level valleys 
of Rupshu for pastoral purposes. 
This classification is more national than tribal. For the southern parts 
especially, another division might be attempted, that is one by castes, but our 
information about the various subdivisions of the castes is not sufficient to do 
this. Each race will be separately described, but here, too, a few words may 
be said. 

The Dogrés and Chibbélis were originally one, but they have now become 
separated in many characteristics, the latter having become Muhammadans, 
while the Dogrés remained Hindas. They are well featured and of rather 
slight build, 

The Pahdris are a stouter race, as befits those who live fur part of the year 
among snow. 

The Kashmiris, though allied to the Paharis, possess some very marked 
characters; they are large-made, robust, and of a cast of feature really fine. 

The Dards are a race who, though Aryan also, are very different and easily 
distinguishable from Kashmiris. 

All these hitherto enumerated races have features distinctly of the Aryan 
type, still with marked differences among themselves. 

The Tibetaén races, whom we now reach, have the characteristics of the 
Turanian family (of which the Chinese and the Japanese are the instances 
moe! known to Englishmen) in varying degree. The two last of these sub- 
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divisions are Buddhist in religion, the first Muhammadan, principally of the 
Shia sect. 

Religion.—Mr. Drew has described the religions of the Kashmir State in 
these words :—~ 

“There are four religions. Only three, indeed, are of much importance as regards this 
country. These are three widespread religions of Buddhism, Hinddism, and Muhammadane 
ism. The fourth is the Sikh seot of the Hindds, which is very sparingly represented. 

“The Buddbists comprise two out of the three Tibetdn races—the Champds and the 
Ladékfs. They comprise also the inhabitants of several Dard villages who, while retaining 
certain rites of their own, have adopted Buddhism. It should be voted that not only those 
Dérd villages follow this religion who, it was shown, have acquired the Tibetda tongue and 
lost their own, but several others also who retain their own Dard speech, 

“The Muhammadans include the Baltfs who, as before said, are bui Ladd&kis converted 
to Islam ; nearly all the Dards, the Kashmiris (taking them generally), and the Chibhélfs. 

“Of the Hindd faith are the Pahdrfa and Dogrds. 

“ Of Sikhs but very few are to be met with in these territories. There are some villages 
of comparatively old coldnisation in the Jhelum valley, and there is a Sikh temple and granthk 
or book on the banks of the Chendb. 

“ It is the case that within the Hindd area are many Muhammadans, not only colonies 
from other races, but also natives of the same part who have at different times been con- 
verted; this is specinlly the case in the towns. On the other hand, in every town in the 
Muhammadan couvtry Hinds are settled chiefly as traders; and again, in Kashmfr a propor. 
tion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindu faith; these are the Kashmir{ Brahmins.” 


Mukammadan fanaticism in Srinagar.—In September 1872, a serious riot 
occurred in Srinagar between the Muhammadan sects of Shfas and Sunis, The 
cause was religious fanaticism. Great loss of property was inflicted. 

Languages. —The following is Mr. Drew’s account of the languages of the 
Kashmir State. Below are given un enumeration of thirteen languages, or 
dialects spoken within the Kashmir State. It would be possible, no doubt, to 
make a greater number of subdivisions, since the speech is apt to vary in these 
mountain countries within very short distances; the greater number of sub- 
divisions one makes, the less, of course, will be the difference between any two 
adjoining ones; in the present list the differences are very marked indeed. To 
mark out the relationships of the thirteen dialects, the classification is indicated 
by the bracketing on the left-hand side of the accompanying list, where all 
tie Pahéri dialects and Kashmiri being put together, four great groups are 
constituted. 

The following is the list :-— 


Ayan (Soxthera Iiivision). 
Dogri. 
Chibéli. 
Kambari. 
Bradarwani. 
Padari. 
Dialect of Doda. 
Kishtwart. 
Kashwiri. 
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» of Astor, Gdrais, and Drds. 
» of Gilgit. 
Turanian (Southern Division). 


+2 § Language of Baltistin and Ladék. 
Tibetén { , ~~ of the Champas. 


Dialect of Déh. 
Dard | 


An account of these languages will be found in the description of the provinces 
in which they occur. 

With all these different languages, it can be understood that in carrying on 
the government some difficulties occur through their variety. The official 
written language is Persian. Orders given by the Maharaja are written in 
Persian character and language. The government’s accounts are also written 
in Persian, and in almost every case that language is the medium of official 
communication, though in some cases Dogri is used. 

Though Persian is so commonly written, that all who would aspire to an 
office of any estimation must become acquainted with it, yet it is very seldom 
spoken in Jami, only, indeed, when some trader or other traveller from Kabul 
or Yarkand comes, unacquainted with the more familiar dialects, and makes 
himself understood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

Besides the Persian character, which in this State is hardly ever applied to 
any but the Persian language, there are three written characters used for the 
languages spoken, These are Dogri, Kashmiri, and Tibetén. In its old form 
the Dogri character was imperfect, and not easy to read either accurately or 
quickly. For this reason, a few years ago, the Mahardja caused to be invented 
a modification of if; by this it was brought nearer to the Devanagri—so near, 
that the system is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat 
different. The new Dogri is used for the petitions which are brought up 
before the Maharéja; for this purpose it has replaced Persian ; but it has not 
generally displaced either Persian or the old Dogri. The old Dogri character 
is made use of only for writing the Dogri language; it is allowed in certain 
official documents, as in reports from officers of the army, who are of a class by 
whom Persian is hardly ever acquired ; also many accounts are kept in duphicate 
in Persian and Dogri; the accountants of one class are considered a check on 
the other—a continuous side-by-side system of audit being thus carried out. 

Chibhéli and the Pabérf dialects are unwritten. Kashmiri is written, but 
seldom only. The Dard dialects are not written. Of the people who speak 
Tibet4n, the Ladékis are the only one who can at all generally write it. 

Four alphabets are used by natives of the country, esz., Persian, Dogri, 
Kashmiri, and Tibetan. People who come to Jami from other parts not un- 
commonly have some other character which they write, specially applicable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus, Sikbs from the Panjab 
have their Gurmakhi writing, Hindtds from the centre of Hindistaén will write 
either in Devanagri or some allied form of character. Bengalis will have their 
own Bengali writing, and so on. 
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Mrnggat Propuctioxs. 

Iron,—The best iron is found in the vicinity of Rias{ in Jamd, while the iron 
found at Sof and Kothar is not so good. Iron of good quality, but inferior 
to that of Riasi, is found in Pinch and in the hills south of Badrawér. 

The outturn of the iron mines would appear to be very small, as Vigne 
mentions that the total yield of the forges at Sof in the Bring pargana, then, 
as now, the principal ironworks in the valley, was only 5,760 lbs. per month; 
these mines, together with those in the Kuthér pargana, now yield about 50 
tons annually. 

Iron is also mined near Choan, in the Shahabéd valley, at Shér, near Pam- 
pur, and Arwan, in the Zainagfr pargana, but the amount produced at these 
places is inconsiderable and of inferior quality. 

Mr. Girdlestone says there are iron mines at Chrér, but neither Drew nor 


Bates mentions their existence ; he also mentions Nihari as a place where iron 


ore is found and worked. 
Verchére, in bis description of the mines at Kothar in the Kuthér pargana, 


says he has no doubt the amount of ore obtained could be supplemented consider- 
ably by increasing the mines and adopting better furnaces with a blast worked 
by water-power, wind-mills, or horse-power ; bat the miners and other inhabit- 
ants of the villages take great care not to mention to the Maharéja’s official any 
valuable deposit of ore which may be worked with advantage; they pretend 
that the Maharéja takes away all the iron for his arsenal and pays nothing 
for it, and that when a supply of any ore is discovered near a village, the inhabit- 
ants have to work it by corvdes, so that the discovery of a vein of valuable 
mineral is a calamity to the people of the neighbourhood. “ But,” adds 
Mr. Verchére, “this is probably untrue in many ways ; the iron they supply is 
taken in lieu of taxes; the care with which many of the holes are concealed 
with bushes and rubbish induces me to believe that a good deal of iron is 
amelted in a contraband way; and last, but not least, making a secret of 
mineral wealth is quite consistent with the love of hoarding riches so prevalent 
amongéet natives.” In Kashmir, moreover, the Maharaéja’s government enter- 
tain the same childish fear, lest the mineral wealth of the country should 
become known. In Ladék, the only place where iron is found appears to be 
Yelchang. Dr. Aitchiaon says it is called chaks by the Bhotis, and is a trade 
article from the Panjab, chiefly vé Kulu, in the form of rods and flat bars ; also 
as large iron dishes and horse-shoes. All of it that is imported into Léh is 
expended either in Ladék proper or in Baltistén. Horse-shoes are brought in 
greater or less quantity from Yarkand, as well as from Kulu and Kashmir. 
The Bhot term for horse-shoes is mikpah, and for nails zurd. 

Lead is known to exist in the vicinity of Sof, in Kashmir, but it does not 
appear to be worked at all. A large quantity of sulphuret of lead is brought 
down from Riasf to Amritsar. 

Copper.—Vigue says vaguely— 


“Veins of lead, copper, and, as I was informed, also of silver and even of gold, are known 
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to exist in the long graes-covered hills in the neighbourhood of Sof, but the iron alone is 
worked.” 


According to Moorcroft, some copper mines are said to have been discovered 
towards Kashmir, He probably refers to the mine near the village of Haryat- 
nar, at the northern extremity of the Kuh4&r pargana, where a copper mine is 
said to have been worked until of late years. Jacquemont found copper ore in 
the Lidar valley, on the south-west side of the range which divides Kashmir 
from Séré. Baron Hiigel also found copper ore, but mentions that the mines 
are not worked; this traveller also states that plumbago abounds in the Pfr 
Panjél mountains; and it has lately been found of inferior quality in the 
Goinai sala on the east side of the Maru Wardwan valley, between the villages 
of Inshin and Maru. 

Bellew says that copper is found in several spots in the Nubré and Shyok 
valleys. The ore is worked iu the vicinity of Chardsa, in the Nubré valley. 
Some specimens of the ore obtained in the Shyok valley were found to contain 
some nuggets of the kind called “ peacock ore,” mixed up with crude sulphate 
of copper. Copper is also found in the Indus, close to Léh, by the people 
when they are washing for gold. Copper glance is found at Ronda, in 
Baltistén. 

Silver.—According to Vigne, silver exists near Sof, in Kashmir, but it is 
not worked. 

Gold.—Hiigel is probably correct in his statement that neither gold nor 
silver has been found; but he adds, “neither do the streams hear down gold- 
dust, as in the neighbouring countries.” This latter statement is disproved, as 
far ag concerns the Shingo river, by Captain Montgomerie, R.E., who, in his 
account of the progress of the Kashmir survey, gives the following particulars 
regarding gold-washing in that stream :— 

“The drainage, escaping from the plains of Deosai, through a not easily distinguiahed 
gorge near the Katasiri station, falls into the Drds river above Kirkithu. Thies tributary 
of the Drds river is called the Shigar and sometimes the Shingo river; it brings down gold 
with its waters, and goid-washing is carried on just below the junction. The Indus itself and 
several of its tributaries are known to produce gold. 

“The gold-washing is said not to be valuable, but it does sometimes give as much as one or 
two small rupees a day toa man, though a moat barbarous method ie employed in washing 
the earth. This earth is taken from the detritus which, I think, now generally lies above 
the highest flood line. After two or three washings, a black, heavyish sort of sand is lefts 
with the pieces of gold scattered here and there, As far as my own experience goes, I should 
say it was not a very profitable business, for after half an hour's washing I only got five 
very tiny nuggets hardly worth an anna, and I had, at the time, the benefit of the assiatance 
of an Australian gentleman. This gentleman thought that something might be done by 
investing in a cradle and apparatus. He said that a substance like the black sand mentioned 
above had proved valuable in Australia.” 


Gold-washing is also carried on on the banks of the Jhelum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tangrot, north of Jhelum, but to a very trifling extent. 

In the trans-Himalayan province gold is foand ia the beds of the Zanskér, 
Indus, and B&sha rivers, The people of Skardu are in the habit of coming 
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every spring to the junction of the Zanskdér river with the Indus, to search for 
gold brought down by the meltings of the winter snow. Vigne says that on 
the banks of the B&sha stream more gold is produced than in any other part 
of Baltistan, and this was the only place which the former réja reserved to 
himself. Any other person might wash the sand for gold elsewhere, but the 
value of the quantity collected and of the time expended is so near!y balanced 
that Vigne never saw any gold-diggers but on one occasion (at Kiris). Here 
four or five men were employed, and must have washed and sifted a great 
many bushels of earth, but the quantity of gold dust obtained was not more 
than would cover a shilling. 

Salt (common) is found on the banks of the Tso-kar, where it is collected 
by the Rupshu shepherds (Ohampds). It isof a very inferior quality, but the 
Bhots consume it. 

Boraz is obtained iu the Puga valley, in Ladaék. There it is collected in 
an impure state on the borders of certain lakes, as they dry up, depositing the 
salt. he material is smeared with fat to prevent loss by evaporation, and 
is then transported across the Himalaya to the plains. It is used in medi- 
cine; in the arts as a glaze for pottery ; as also by jewellers to clean gold, 
silver, &c. 

Soda is found in the Thogji Chanmo plain, the banks of the Tso-kar being 
quite white with it. ‘he salt found here is natron, or subearbonate of soda, 
It also is found in extensive patches on portions of the Kuenlun plains, and 
in the Nubré valley, where Dr. Bellew says 3,000 maunds of this salt had 
been collected in 1873 for the Kashmir market. It is used by the Tibetans to 
improve the color, and draw out the flavor, of their tea. 

Sulphur —Dr. Ince mentions salpbur among the minerals of Kashmir, but 
both Hiigel and Moorcroft agree that though sulphureous springs are numer- 
oas, the mineral has nowhere been found in the valley in a solid state, and 
mest, of it is imported from the Panjéb; a small supply is said to be obtained 
tena Kishtwér. In Ladak it is obtained only at Paga, in a mine worked 
by the Kashmir government. 

Gypeum is found at the sulphur mines on the Puga stream, at the cele- 
brated cave of Amrndth, in Kashmir, near Baramila, and in tbe Cheudb 
valley. 

Chalk is found abundantly in most parts of the Kashmir valley. 

Clay.—Extensive deposits of the finest clays of all colours sre found 
throughout Lad&k. They are all lacustrine formations. 

Steatite is found in a defile, about six miles north-east of Shigar, in Baltis- 
tén; it is tarned into.cups and plates by the Baltis. 

Slate is quarried in the neighhourhood of Baramila. 

Limestone—The foesiliferous limestone of Kashmir takes a very high 
polisi, and Major Cunningham remarks that the splendid marble pillars of 
the Shalimér are the only beautiful things now remaining in that once beanti- 
ful garden. Mr. Girdlestone suys that limestone comes from the neighbour- 
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hood of Baramila, Sopdr, and Manas Bal; and at the village of Kandabal, 
on the edge of the Manas Bal lake, are many lime-kilns. 

In Ladék it is the most prevalent rock, and forms the range that divides 
Rupshu from Zanekér; and is also found throughout the latter district, and 
on both banks of the Indus—on the Fotu La and Hani passes. It also 
occurs at both sides of the Pangong lake, and extends from the Saser pass to 
the Karakoram range. Owing to scarcity of wood, only the wealthy can 
afford to use lime mortar in building their houses. 

Serpentine is found in Skardé and Shigar, where it is cut into variously- 
shaped cups, which are supposed to protect the owner from being poisoned, as 
upon any poison being put in, they at once break to pieces. 

White marble is met with at the head of the Muglib valley, and near the 
Kumdan glaciers, in the bed of the Shyok river. 

Sulphide of lead (surma) is found in the Jami hills, and samples of coal 
from the same locality were exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition. Mr. Baden- 
Powell states that the prospect of Kashmir coal in the Jami territory at one 
time attracted considerable attention, more especially as the engineer who 
noticed the workings at Dandéla confidently reported the strata to be of the 
carboniferous series. Since then, however, the coal of Dandéla has proved to 
be, like the rest, of eocene origin among nummulitic limestones; but un- 
doubtedly the coal may be of local value: a large lump now in the Lahore 
Museum might pass for “ Wallsend,” so good is its appearance, The rocks 
in the immediate vicinity of Dandéla are thin carbonaceous shales and grits 
with earthy ferruginous limestones; among them is “ the bed or seam of coal 
or anthracite, varying in thickness from 1 inch to nearly 2 feet, undulating 
in chambers or bunches, more than in a continuous even seam.” This is Mr, 
Calvert's description of the spot he selected from which to take his eamples, 
and it may serve as a favorable type of all that is actually visible, 

The strata, he describes, are thickly strewn with fossils of the nummulitic 
formation which is characteristic of the lower tertiary period. From a close 
comparison of these rocks with the descriptions given in Dr. Flemming’s 
report on the Salt Range, there can be no doubt that these coal-measures are 
the same as what is there described as “lignite or salt-range coal.’’ 

The general character of the coal is that of a hard anthracite. 

Lignite also occurs at Kotli, in the Jama territory, in a bed from 15 to 18 
inches thick. 

The following is an analysis of two specimens of coal from Kotli :— 


No. 1. | No. 2. 
Carbon . . - 90°5 percent.! Carbon . . : - 90 per cent, 
Volatile matter . « 405 Volatile . °. . « Oe ws 
Ash . ‘ . - SE, Ash ‘ . . eM ae Hs 


Several outcrops of coal occur in the vicinity of the Sangarmarg hill, and 
this field in 1588 was under eramination by an officer of the Geological 
Survey of Indis. 

Saldjit, or lignite, is also, it is said, found in Kashmfr. 
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Vigne found surface coal of inferior quality at Tata Pani, about one day’s 
march to the east of Rajaori. 

Crystal is brought from Kargil, and there is a tradition of its having been 
found in parts of the Kamréj, and of emeralds in the mountain of Haramosh, 
but there is no knowledge now of the site of the mines. Crystal is found in 
the north-east extremity of the Maru Wardwan valley, at the foot of the 
Saga glacier. 

Garnets abound in Kashmir ; some, too, of an inferior kind, and of a dark- 
brown color, were found at Puga by Dr. Thomson. Their existence is un- 
known to the natives. 

Jade occurs in a now disused quarry near Bulakchi, on the banks of the 
Karakash. Mr. Girdlestone says that is exported from Skardd. 

Sang-i-dalam.—A good, hard, yellowish fire-clay is found at Banihél. It is 
used by metal-workers for making crucibles. 

Sang-i-nalwat.—A kind of soapstone, grey, yellow, and green, which is 
found at Dacbinpara. It is much used for making small drinking-cups and 
plates, which ure sold to the numerous pilgrims as mementos of Kashmir. 

Veaetasie Propucrions. 

In a country whose form and climate vary so much, it of necessity follows 
that the vegetable productions of the different parts must differ greatly both 
in kind and in quantity. Thus, in the Jami district, the sugarcane and plan- 
tain are grown; in the Kashmir valley fruits grow wild in the greatest luxuri- 
ance, while in Ladak the ordinary grains are cultivated very scantily, and the 
fruits are few. The brothers de Schlagentweit give us the following statistics 
of the limit of vegetation :— 

“In the Himalaya trees grow very generally up to 11,800 feet altitude, and in most parte 
there are extensive forests covering the side of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. In the trans-Himalayan districts nothing is found at all corresponding to a forest. 
Apricot trees, willows, and poplars are frequently cultivated on a large scale. 

“Jn the Kuenlun we found the trees on its northern side not to grow above 9,100 feet. 
On the southern side we found no trees at all; here the considerable beight of the valleys we 


passed through excluded them. , 
“ The cultivation of grain coincides in most cases with the highest permanently inha- 


bited villages; but the extremes of cultivated grain remain below the limit of permanent 
habitation. In the Himalaya the cultivation of grain does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 
14,700 feet, and in the Kuenlun 3,700 feet. The upper mean limit of grass vegetation is, 
in the Himalaya, 15,400 feet ; in the trans-Himalayan districts 16,600 ; in the Kuenlun grass 
ja not found above 14,800 feet. Shrubs grow in the Himalaya up to 15,200 feet; in the 
trans-Himalayan districts as high as 17,000 feet. On the plateaux north of the Karakoram, 
shrubs are found at 16,905 feet, and, what is more remarkable, they occasionally grow there 
in considerable quantities on spots destitute of grass. 

“In the Kuenlun the upper limit of shrubs does note xceed 12,700 feet ; above this height 
grass is still plentifal ; and shrubs being here, as generally everywhere else, confived to a 
limit below vegetation of grass, the range presents in this respect an essential contrast to 
the characteristic aspect of the Karakoram.” 

Cultivation—In the plain, at the foot of the hills, the Jand is often irri- 


gated by canals from the Tawi and Ujh rivers, and in the Kashmir valley irri. 
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gation by canals is also resorted to; but for the most part in the hills the land 
is bardéai, i.e., dependent on rain entirely, plots of ground being terraced out of 
the hills the better to retain the rain-water. In Ladak, all cultivated land is 
called zhing, and this term is also generally used for a field of any kind. Cul- 
tivation is confined to the lands watered by the small streams and to the banks 
of the great rivers, 

Before entering on the enumeration of the woods of the Kashmir State, it is 
proper to say a few words regarding the source of production of these woods. 
The main economic value of these timbers (apart from considerations of strength , 
durability, texture, and color) will depend on the quantity in which they can 
be produced for buildings, for railways, and the many purposes for which timber 
is indispensable; nor is the supply of timber for building and furniture-making 
purposes all that we have to consider. In a country destitute of coal, the 
supply of fuel, both for the manufactories as well as for domestic consump- 
tion, is an important item in the consideration of the timber resources. The 
wood resources may be classified as follows :— 

Jst.—The intramontane forests, by which are meant those vast expanses of 
wooded hillside and valley to be found in the interior of the Himalaya. The 
most accessible of these are situated along the great rivers, the Chendb and the 
Jhelum. 

2nd.—Those submontane forests which clothe the sides of the lowest hills. 

Intramontane Forests.—Our knowledge of these is, to some extent, limited : 
the vast network of the Himalaya presents surface so varied and so difficult 
of access, that it is impossible to describe a// the tracts of primeval forests that 
may exist. Our knowledge is principally derived from those who, following 
the valleys of the great rivers as inlets into the mountain fastnesses, have 
described what they witnessed. 

For practical purposes, it is to be remembered that forests are only specially 
noteworthy when they exist where there is a possibility of floating their timber 
on the great rivers, or their tributaries, or when very easy carriage to such 
places for launching is possible. Of the whole gigantic network of the Hima- 
laya, the physical features are of course extraordinarily varied. In many parts, 
principally in the trans-Himalayan districts, for miles around not a tree is seen ; 
dreary wastes of glaciers, rocky peaks, and tracts covered with boulders and 
rocky fragments, are the characteristics; in other parts we have beaatilully 
wooded valleys, while elsewhere there are dense forests of the stately deodar, 
or some of the less valuable pines. 

Timber-catching.—This brings much employment and gain to the people, 
Far back in the mountains, the deodars are felled and cut up, and the logs 
rolled down to the edge to await the rising cf the river. In May the logs are 
launched. No further care has to be taken of them; they are left to the 
chance of finding their way down a distance of from 150 to 200 miles. From 
Riasi, 20 miles above Akntir, to 1 place as far below it, this 40 miles is the 
space along which the logs are caught and brought to land. Nearly the 
whole population of the places along the river bank occupy themselves in the 
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work, for it comes at a time when farm work is slack. The plan isto provide 
what is called a sarud, a goat-skin carefully taken off and carefully closed 
wherever an opening occurs; the end of one foreleg only is left open for 
inflating; the skin is blown out tight, and the end fastened up with a bit of 
string ; to the hind legs are attached loops through which the man puts his 
bare legs, and the stiff inflated skin comes up in front of his chest. Standing 
at a point whence he knows the current will force him out into mid-channel, 
the man waits till a log of timber comes opposite to him, and dashing in he 
soon reaches it; and, exerting force and skill, guides it to a sheltered nook. 
‘the places convenient for this are known, and men are ready at each to 
receive the logs, while a munshz is by to measure the timber. There are some 
thirty stations for this work within the space mentioned. Few logs escape. 
Some of the timber comes from as far away as the Chamba territory, above 
Pédar, where the Panjab forest department fell it. Some is felled by the 
Mahardja’s forest department. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes and cut “it into logs of length vary- 
ing, according to the use the timber is to be put to, from 10 to 20 feet 
or more, and to mark them in some distinctive way. The logs are then rolled 
down the sides of the hills, or down some small ravine of regular slope, to the 
river. 

“The work is done in the spring and early summer, or if deferred till 
autumn, it would be but in preparation for the next year. So that on the 
rising of the river, from the suow-melting, in May, June, July, and August, 
the logs may float away. In spite of some of them becoming stuck on the 
rocks or stranded on the shore, a good many will find their way through the 
mountain country to where the river debouches into the plains.” (Drew.) 

Some others belong to contractors, to whom the right of felling bas been 
sold. These different properties are recognised by the marks cut on the logs 
in the forest. Thousands of logs are caught m this way every season ; 20,000 
logs, belonging to the Maharéja’s forest department, bave been caught in one 
year; these would average 2U or 25 cubic feet of timber, and would have a 
value of more than £20,000. The next stage in the timber business is to 
concentrate the logs, especially to bring down to Akndr those that have been 
caught higher up. This is done, when the force of the current has slightly 
moderated, by forming small rafts of three or four logs each and guiding them 
down. Collected-at Aknir, the timber is either sold there or made up into 
larger rafts of fifty or sixty loge, and floated down some 50 miles to Wazfrabad, 
whence it is distributed over the Panjab. The felled timber used to be nearly 
all deodar, that being the wood that stands best against the destructive white- 
ant ; but latterly Ps. «s erce/sa has been tried for railway sleepers; young 
trees of Pixus /orgifotia have always been sent down for roofing the small 
houses of the natives. (Drew.) 


We wiil now very briefly describe the characteristics of the forest tracts | 


as far as is known, 


Beginains with the most easiern portion of cis-Himalayan districts, we | 
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have firstly the valley of the Chenéb. The river offers remarkable facilities 
for the transport of timber, and above Aknir fédérus (swimmers) are hardly 
needed to disengage the logs. Pdédar is the highest tract in Kashmir terri- 
tories on the Chenab river; from it a large amount of deadar is obtained, the 
forests being favorably situated for the felling of thetrees. In Padar the upper 
part of the forests consists mostly of silver fir and Pinus ercelsa ; a little lower 
down appears the spruce fir; the deodars continue nearly to the river, a few 
hundred feet only at the lowest part being covered with hizh brushwood. The 
Chendb is here a rapid stream, running through a deep, rocky channel. On the 
north side the forest is much more luxuriant than on the opposite, and then it 
usually is on slopes facing south; this is caused by the great depth and 
narrowness of the ravine through which the river flows. The south side of 
the valley, where not absolutely precipitous, is covered with forest, most 
frequently of pine. On the north side, though the upper parts are often bare 
and grassy, yet the banks of the river are usually well-wooded, and all the 
ravines which are deep and shady are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, birch, and many other trees. Poplars are 
planted near the villages, and also apricots and walnuts. West of Ashdari is a 
forest of oak (Querens Ilex). Following the Chenéb downwards towards 
Kishtwar we find at the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has 
enabled the seed to lodge, deodar trees crowning the rocks: the banks of the 
river consist of great broken cliffs, or rocky slopes that rise direct from the 
river for 6,000 or 7,000 feet. On the sonth side are dense forests, which, 
between Bagni and Kishtwar, consist of deodar, Pinus ezcelsa, oak, chestnut, 
with underwood of hazel. Lower down the river, at Rambén, the north side 
of the valley is partially covered with a forest, but from the general southerly 
agpect not a preat proportion ; it is only where side-slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a guod part of the rest trees 
and bushes are scattered. In a shady ravine, through which the road to the 
Banihal pass ruus, there isa wood in which alder, oak, walnut, and celtts are 
found. On the slope above Ramban, Prunus /ongtfolia grows scattered on the 
hillside ; near the rive: there is no forest in any part of the valley, byt a few 
trees of the Pinus longifolia scattered about the banks, On the south side, 
scattered woods of this -ame tree are xt first met with, and at 4,000 feet the 
Quercus lanata appears. Round the village of Balota are some fine table-topped 
deodurs, perhaps ‘he relic of a former forest. At 6,000 feet a fine forest 
commeuces. Between Rémbdo and Riasf the lower slopes on the south side, 
which have been greatly denuded of trees, were formerly covered with fir 
forest. 


Between Riasi and Aknir the timber is canght as described above. 


In the lower part of the Bhutna valley woods of vak, alder, horse-chestnut, 
and ash are met with. Higher up, forests of pines, and above Hamari, in the 
ravines, are groves of poplar and walnut; a few trees of the same kind and 
birch being s7attered about the hillsides. At Mache! the mountain sides are 
barer; there are some stunted deodurs, but at a height of 3,800 feet the 
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growth of that tree altogether ends; spruce and silver fir continue further ; 
birch, which first appears at 8,000 feet, grows higher than all the others. 

The sides of the Banihal stream are beautifully wooded ; among the trees 
being deodar, oak, Pinus longifolta, rhododendron, silver fir, elm, alder, celtis, 
poplar, willow, Pinus exceisa, and walnut. 

These tributaries are all rapid in their course, and have rocky beds; the 
angles they flow in are often considerable, and they are generally practicable 
only for logs of sleeper or other short lengths. 

The Jhelum, with its great tributary the Kishan Ganga, is the next great 
river upon which timber-felling operations can be carried on. The Kashmir 
government monopolises the timber trade, and the only kind of wood (besides 
some chtl ( Pinus longtifolsa) from the Pinch, a small tributary) sent down is 
the deodar, which is despatched as soon as the snow melts, and is collected 
and sold at Jhelum, in British territory. It is calculated that the average 
supply, exclusive of British timber from Kaéghén, is about 2,000 logs, and 
some of the timber is 50 feet in length. 

Besides the deodar, the Pinus excelsa, Pinus longifolia, ash, olive, plane, 
hazel, walnut, and maple, are procurable. 

The valley of the Indus, in that part which is within Kashmfr territories, 
is almost bare of trees. No forests are seen; in the district of Rondi one first 
sees anything approaching to a wood; here the Pinus excelsa grows in small 
groves in several places on the south side of the river. Thomson says that 
during the winter he spent at Skarda, the wood supplied for fuel was almost 
entirely eleagnus, no wild timber growing in the country. Poplar and willow, 
and in Rondt the plane tree, are cultivated round the villages in all parte of 
the Indus valley. The pencil cedar is rather common in RondG. Colonel 
Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation round about 
Gilgit :-— : 

“The pencil cedar I have found continuonsly from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. The 
Pinus excelsa has s more limited range, as it growa only between 3,500 and 12,000 feet. 
The deodar does not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine grows in Astor. It is also found 
around Chaprot, and thick forests of it occur just below Gor. The birch is very common 
throughout Gilgit. Besides these, the tamarisk appears to thrive well, There are no oaks, 
and the wild olive is rare,” 


In the Astor valley the birch and Pinus ezcelsa are found. 

The second class of forest lands are the hillsides of the inferior Himalaya, 
where access to the plains is comparatively easy. Between the Chenéb and 
the Ravi the hills bordering the plains are clothed with forest; it is a close 
forest of trees, 20 to 30 feet high, mostly of two species of acacia and of 
Zizyphus Jujuba, with an underwood of the shrub called drentar, which grows 
to a height of 3 or 4 feet. Between the Chenéb and the Jhelum, the hills in 
the eastern portion are covered with brushwood and aspen trees scattered ; 
more to the westward, by the Pinch river, the low hills have the acacia and 
others, with the undergrowth of brenkar; on the higher ridge is forest of 


long-leafed pine. 
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These forests in the low hills sometimes spread down into the plain; the 
greatest space of flat ground now occupied by one, is close below Jamd, the 
forest having here been preserved by command. 

Farther within these outer hills there is not such a growth as to make a 
forest ; it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees in a 
shrubby form, with exphorbia, which grows to a large size, and occasionally 
mango, pipal, banyan, bambi and palm. The Pinus longifolia is usually 
found first as one goes inwards on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
(Drew.) 

Trees.—-OfF trees, the deodar or Himalayan cedar (Cedrus Deodara, supposed 
to be identical with the cedar of Lebanon) merits the first notice. Ite 
botanical range extends from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and in 
its most congenial locality it reaches a height of from 100 to 200 feet, and 
has a girth ranging from 20 to 40 feet. The deodar forests are very extensive 
and of great value. So durable is its timber, that some used in the construe- 
tion of one of the wooden bridges over the Jhelum was found little decayed 
after exposure to the weather and water for above 400 years. 

Vigne writes :— 

“A deodar, so large as to require fifteen men to carry it on their shoulders, is worth about 
R16 on its arrival at the city; and a circular block of the same wood, a yard in height and 
thickness, ia worth about a shilling. No wood but the deodar is used, I was told, in heating 


a bath, on account of its superior perfume.” 
Drew says :— 


“The deodar here is much more like the cedar of Lebanon than the tree, still young; 
growing in England, would Jead one to suppose, the bending form of the boughs, as well as 
the particular light tint of green of the young plant, are lost as the tree grows, and the 


branches come to jut straight out and to make fiat dark-leaved layers. 

“In Pédar, deodar forests oocar in such positions as make it practicable to fell the trees 
for timber for use ia the Panjdb- The necessary condition is, that the slope on which the 
trees grow should be near a large stream ; without an extreme amount of labor the logs can 
be moved or slid, without fear of splitting, into the water, where they will float away down 


the stream. 
“Since the beginning of British rule in the Panjéb, the demand for deodar timber has 


been great. In former times, to some extent, but still more since the British came there, the 
Panjdb has called on the Himalayas to supply it with timber; of all the Himalayan trees 
the deodar has been proved to be the best to resist destructive insects, especially the white- 


ants, which abound in the plains. 
“In the course of years the most favorably situated forests in the Chendb valley have 


been felled, and there now remain chiefly trees which are either of a less girth than can be 
used to be the best advantage, or at such a distance from the stream-bank that the trausport 
of the logs to the water is difficult, or, may be, would involve a prohibitory expense. 

“What was considered a good tree was one whose girth a few feet above the groand 
would not be under 9 feet, and whose height, for useful timber, was 60 to 70 feet; now in 
the forests we passed through, from Kishtw&r to P&dar, the common girth was 6 or 6 feet 
only.” 

A dark, strong-smelling oil, of powerful antiseptic properties, is made from 
the deodar. It is of the nature of a wood-oil, and between an oleo-resin and 


& true oil. 
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An oil is also made from the seeds of the deodar cones, These oils are 
used in preparing inflated skins for river use, and to preserve timber from 
insects. Tar is mide from the dry distillation of pine chips, both of deodar 
and Pinus longifolia. One seer of wood yields about 2°6 chitaks of tar and 43 
chitaks of charcoal. To procure a seer of tar requires about six seers four 
chitaks of wood chips to charge the pot, and two maunds six seers and nine 
chitaks of chips for fuel. A resin is also made from the deodar, “ Although 
nearly all the easily-reached deodar trees uf large size have been cut down, 
there still remain in the valleys of the Chenaéb and its tributaries forests that 
may be made available by longer slides ; and there are besides, in places very 
accessible, numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber.” 

Pencil cedar.—This cedar is found in Kashmir and Ladék. At Hemis 
Shukpa is a grove of 100 or 200. ‘The girth of several of these trees is 6 or 7 
feet, and some that have irregular trunks measare 10 feet and more. They 
taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of 40 feet. 

Pinus longifolia,—The long-leafed pine (whose native names are chf/ and 
chér), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green color, ia 
usually first found, as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost 
ridge. Drew found it there at a level of 1,400 feet, but only of a stunted form. 
On the broken plateaux and dry hilleides one sees fair-sized trees of it scat- 
tered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; at favorable spots, one sees whole woods 
of it, but even these are not so close and thick as those of the Pivus ercelsa 
which cover the higher hills. The highest range of Pinus longifolia seems to 
be 5,500 feet, or it may be a little more (Baden-Powell says 7,000 feet). 
From the facility of obtaining this wood and its lower price, little else is used 
in many places in the Panjab. There are two varieties known to traders—one 
with straight and the other with twisted fibre; the former is much preferred, 
especially when required for planks. The bark is employed in preparation of 
charcoal, and the resin for dressing sores. Barnes says that in hot and exposed 
positions the growth is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. In 
sheltered localities, however, the forest consists almost entirely of erect, well- 
shaped trees, some of which will yield beams 80 feet long, and planks upwards 
of 2 feet in width. The luxuriance and compactness of the timber increase 
with the elevation up to 5,000 or 5,500 feet, and the climate of this region 
appears to be the best suited for its development; above and below this point 
the tree gradually deteriorates. Chér is useless for railway sleepers, as it will 
not stand exposure to weather. 

The bark is of great lightness, but immense thickness, being formed of a 
series of almost cork-like lavers, till it is nearly 4 inches thick in some cases. 

‘The turpentine made from this tree acts as a stimulant diaretic, and is prinei- 
pally used in diseases of the urinary organs, cHiomic bronchitis and hemorrhages, 
also m rhenmatism and fevers. 

Tar 1s made from the chips. It is a stimulant diuretic, principally used in 


INot ydr, av stated in Major Bates’ Gazetteer. Yor is theuative name foi the Pinus excelsa, 
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chronic bronchitis and skin diseases; also in phthisis, and as an application to 
ulcers. Itis also used to remedy itching of the skin in camels during the cold 
season. 

Pinus excelsa.—Lofty pine (called yér in Kashmir). It grows at an eleva. 
tion of from 7,000 to 11,000 feet, and its name (exceésa) refers to the height 
at which it flourishes, not to, its stature, which in general is nothing remark- 
able, though specimens occur of 120 feet in height. It does not, however, 
grow as high as the deodar. Thomson mentions seeing a stanted tree at 
12,500 feet on the north-east side of the Runang pass (Kandéwar). The wood 
is white and free from knots, and so resinous as to be used for flambeaux. 
It is the principal building material at Mari; as it retains its resin, it is 
stronger aud superior to all other pines, and is much esteemed for charcoal for 
smelting iron ore. It grows in all parts of the cis-Himalayan districts, and 
also in Rondd in Baltistén,! It does not grow in Ladék. 

Thomson writes :— 

“The Pinus ercelsa occurs in small groves in several places on the south side of the River 
Indus near Rondii at elevations of fiom 8,000 to 10,0U9 feet. It was first observed opposite 
the village of Siri (Tsari), but is more pleutiful about the foot of Rondé. One or two trees 
oceur close to the river on the north bank. The occurrence of this tree must be considered 
to indicate a greater degree of humidity than exiots in the upper part of the Indus valley. 
Godwin-Austen says it is here of tall growth.” 

Pinus Gerardiana, or the edible pine.—The only places where Drew has met 
with it in the Kashmir State are in Padar and near Diidn in the Astor valley ; 
it is a large spreading tree with smooth hark. Scattered individual trees are 
found in the Pddar forests. Thomson thus describes these trees :— 

“They are quite distinct from the Pinus longifolia and Pinus excelsa, being more 
compact, with much shorter leaves and a very peculiar bark, falling off in large patches so as 
to leave the trunk nearly amooth. They bear an abundance of large pendulous cones, about 
the size of a small pineapple, containing, like the stone pine of Europe, edible nuts of an 
elongate, oblong form, which, when roasted like chestnuts, are agreeable to the taste, though 
with a little flavor of turpentine. ‘Ihis tiee has been repeatedly tried in the rainy districts 
of the Himalaya, but will not succeed, a dry climate being essential to it. The wood is 
not used,” 

Fire,—The only firs appear to be the silver fir and the spruce fir. Thomson 
mentions seeing what he thought was a silver fir on the south side of the 
Chenéb valley in Pédar; it also grows in Badrawidr., Elevation 8,000 to 
11,000 feet. The wood is not so much valued as that of the other pines, 
but is used for shingles in roofing, being cleft, not sawn into pieces. This 
tree much resembles the spruce fir. This latter occurs in Pédar, Badrawér, 
and in the Stok valley, north of the Indus in Baltistén. The wood when 
under cover lasts pretty well, but is generally not mucb valued as it splits 
easily. It makes beautiful laths. It grows plentifully at an elevation of 
9,000 to 11,000 feet, and is often 100 feet high and 5 feet in diameter. It is 


the least valued of all the Indian conifers. 
2 Godwin-Austen was toll that this tree orcurredin all the shady ravines in the watershed 


between the Indua and Shigar 
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Yew (Taxus baccata).—-The common yew, called “ postal,” abounds. The 
bark of this tree is exported to Ladaék, where it is used by the Bhots as a 
substitute for tea. Io Leéh it is called sang. 

The timber is good, heavy, and durable, and takes a good polish. It is 
used for bows and jampdén poles. It grows at an elevation of from 9,000 
to 10,500 feet. It alters its appearance, as wellas its form of growth, very 
much when it grows in the higher latitudes and in deep forests. It is a large 
tree with a naked trunk. It is often of great thickness, but seldom attains 
any great height; the thick trunk generally dwindles away or divides into 
branches at a few feet above the ground. The leaves and berries are poisonous 
to cattle. The former are said to be sedative and are used in epilepsy. A 
drug is made from it which is used in epilepsy and indigestion. 

Oak.—It is a remarkable fact—one that has been noticed by Dr. Falconer, 
Dr. Thomson, and Mr, Drew—that on the south side of the Kashmir valley, 
one does not see the oak and rhododendron, although the elevation of the 
ground corresponds to that where, on the other side of the Panjéb hills, these 
trees are abundant. 

There are several varieties. The Quercus demicarpifolia, called by the 
natives frei, flourishes on hills that have a southern aspect ; it grows certainly 
as high as 11,500 feet, and Drew thinks it reaches to close on 12,000 feet. 
The timber is much esteemed by the natives, but on account of the height at 
which it grows, it is seldom brought to market. The tree is very tall and 
straight. It seldom grows below 8,000 feet. Another variety is the Quercus 
Mex ; its wood is hard, heavy, and tough. It is always a small rigid tree. 

The timber of all oaks is hard and good, and so heavy that it will not float, 
and consequently when the logs are launched into the rivers they are supported 
between pines or dambss. 

All the Himalayan species are evergreen, and the leaves afford valuable 
nourishment in winter to sheep and goats. 

Elm.—The elm is frequently met with in the cis-Himalayan district, 
Thomson writes :— 

* A small-leaved elm which is common near Tagar, in Nubr4, is apparently wild. I have 
not met with this tree elsewhere in Tibet, but Mr. Vigne mentions that he met with an elm 
in the mountains between Shigar und Khapalu. It appears to be the same as a species 
common in the forests of the lower valleys of Kashmfr.” 

The wood of the large-leaved elm is porous, but durable when constantly 
wet. It is therefore much used for damp foundations. The wood of the small- 
leaved elm is more open-grained than the English elm, and is less esteemed 
than the last named. 

Cypress.—The cypress (native sard) is common in gardens, but does not 
appear to be indigenous, Thomson mentions a very small species which grew 
in the watercourses in the valley of the Shyok ; it appeared to be a dwarf state 
of a species common in the plains of India. The wood of the saré is remark. 
ably durable. A drug is made from the cypress, which is used as an aromatic 
stimulant in piles, and to purify the blood. The wood and fruit are said to be 
astringent and anthelmentic. 
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Chundr.—The bain or chundr, a species of palm tree (Platanus orientalis), 
is also considered an exotic, but is probably nowhere found more abundant or 
luxuriant than in Kashmir. By order of the Mogul emperors, a grove, com- 
posed of chundrs and poplars, was planted in every village in Kashmir, and 
these, now at their full growth, are among the greatest ornaments of the 
valley. Most of these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor of Kashmir, 
Ali Mardén Khén, who exercised his office under Shé&h Jahén from 1642 
to 1657. Baron Hiigel proves the chundr to be exotic from the fact that it 
has ceased to be reproductive in this soil; and Vigne, who saw a chundr tree 
at Th&ya, and believes that it is nowhere found nearer the plains of India, 
states that the largest specimens he ever met with were in the valley opposite 
to Therapia, on the Bosphorus, and at a village in Avin, under the Elburz 
mountains near Tihrén; thie latter measured 66 feet in girth. Dr. Elmslie 
says that he has not seen a chundr tree in Kashmir with a greater girth than 
37 feet. The wood is said to be good for building purposes, but there is a pro. 
hibition against cutting it. It is used in the manufacture of papier-maché 
boxes. It is rather soft, but well suited for furniture, doors, and turnery. 
Ite bark is sometimes subject to a morbid hypertrophy, which has many, if 
not all, the properties of cork. 

The propagation of the chandr tree is said to be a matter of considerable 
difficulty ; planting barley round the young cuttings is supposed to accelerate 
their growth. 

Poplar.—Poplars (p4ras) and lime trees attain great size and luxuriance - 
of the former there are two species in the valley, one of which is called the 
Kashmfr poplar, the other the Kébul poplar. 

The poplars in the trans-Himalayan districts are of two sorts—one a 
spreading tree with large cordate leaves, which is common in all the villages 
up to the highest limit of tree cultivation ; it is quite identical with the 
Populus balsamifera. he other is a tall, erect, and slender tree, with much 
darker foliage and smaller leaves; it seems to be the common black poplar of 
Europe. 

The wood of all poplars is soft, white, easily worked, and suitable for 
carving. 

The Populus alba seems to be indigenous in some of the Himalayan 
valleys south of Kashmir; and also occurs in Chorbat in Baltistén. It is 
used for roofing in Ladék. 

A drug is made from the Populus alba which acts as a tonic. It is 
used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. Its bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. 

The Popslus exphratica occurs at intervals along the valley of the Indus, 
but appears to be far from common, and to confine itself to hot sandy places. 
In several parts of Nubré it is common enough, but only, as far as Thomson 
observed, ou the south side of the Shyok. This poplar is also remarkable 
for the changeable shape of its leaves, which vary from broadly deltoid, and 
coarsely toothed, to narrow, linear, and quite entire. The tree is much used 
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for fuel. The timber is good, not very hard, white or yellow, and suitable for 
turning. The twigs are used for tooth-brushes. 

The wood of the Populus ciliata is not valued. ang coma of the seed is 
good for paper-material. 

Chestuxt.—The mountain glades produce a species of wild chestnut tree 
(Adnakdtn), which attains a size in general far exceeding that of the European 
variety. 

Maple.—Common in Kashmir ; wood not tuuch esteemed. 

Birch.—The bhojpatr or birch (Betula tartarica), and alder, approach the 
limit of perpetual congelation. 

The birch is more hardy than the alder, and extends to a greater elevation. 
The bark is easily detached without injury to the tree, aud is Jargely used 
by the natives of the valley for spreading over the roofs of houses, and, 
separated into thin sheets or leaves, as paper for packing goods in; it keeps 
out the damp most thoroughly. It is also used for umbrellas, for writing 
upon, for the flexible tubes of 4é£as, and even for lining clothes. The wood 
is good, used for cups, common turnery, and for fuel by travellers. From 
the birch tree a drug is made which is used in sprains and bruises. It is 
said to be useful in disorders of the bile and blood, also ear-ache. 

Alder.—This tree occurs in the shady ravines in Kashmir. The timber is 
hard, firm, and difficult to cut, of a pale brownish-red color. It is used for 
gunpowder charcoal, but not for iron furnaces. The bark is useful in tanning. 

4sh.—Vhis tree does not occur frequently, but is found in Rondé in 
Baltistdn, as well as the cis-Himalayan districts. There are two kinds, the 
large ash and the crab ash. ‘The wood of the former is excellent, strong, tough, 
and elastic, like English ash. The latter furnishes a good elastie wood of 
small size, suited for staves, jampdn poles, and ploughs. Grows at a height 
of 5,000 to 7,000 feet. ‘ 

Hazel.—This tree is met with in Kashmir. The timber is elastic, but 
small, used in making rings for coolies, hoops, &c. Elevation 8,00 feet, 
From the nut a drug is made, which is used for coughs and special diseases, 

Holly.—In the valleys of Badrawar a species of holly (4ursu) is very 
abundant, and is used as fodder for goats; it is doubttul if it ever produces 
berries The wood is heavy, hard, and fine-grained, and is used for various 
purpoces of carpentry. 

Acacia.—Close forests of these trees, 20 and 30 feet in height, are met 
with in the outermost range of hills nearest the plains, There are two kinds, 
the Acacia arabica (native , Har) and the Acacia modesta (native phu/di), ‘The 
wood of the former is dark brown, hard, tough, and often crooked. It is 
most extensively used for agricultural implements, makes excellent tent pegs, 
and, except box and olive, is the best wood for cog-wheels, teeth of machinery, 
and blocking tackle. The tree is of rapid growth, requires no water, and is 
worthy of cultivation. It produces a useful gum, and its pods are a favorite 
food for sheep and goats. The bark is used for tauning, and gives a reddish 
tinge to the leather ; it is also used by the natives in snake-bites, and as an ap- 
plication to cancer and ulcers, and in fermenting sugar for distilling. The 
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gum exudes principally in March and April: there are two kinds, the red and 
the white; the former is the most efficacious. It is used in coughs, rheuma- 
tism, mucous discharges, &c. It has been employed as a local application in 
bleeding and burns. 

The timber of the Acacia modesta is hard and tough, but inferior to that 
of the Acacia arabica. It is used for charcoal, ploughs, and wheelbarrows. It 
grows readily in poor sandy soils. A gum is made from it which is sometimes 
used instead of gum-arabic. The roots are made into slow matches ; they are 
first beaten, to separate the bark, and then twisted into a match and dried. 

Willow.—Two varieties of willow (Saliz aléa) grow in the Kashmir valley : 
the musk willow, muska vir and the vota vir, The twigs are used in basket- 
making, and the Hindds of the valley clean their teeth with them ; they also 
chew them to sweeten their breath and improve the digestion. 

The native Aakéms regard a pediluvium of the leaves as very efficacious 
in cholera. Branches of the willow are cut and the leaves stored up as fodder 
for oxen, sheep, and goats in the winter time. The weeping willow does not 
grow in Kashmir, but is said to be found on the Rattan Pir, to the south of 
the Panjé! range. 

The willow occurs in Baltistén and Laddk, where it is often grown in 
regular plantations, being planted in rows, and frequently pollarded, the 
twigs being in great demand for baskets and other useful purposes in so trees 
less a country. When allowed to grow to their full size, they spread much, 
and attain a length of upwards of 30 feet. The cultivated willows of Tibet 
are mostly European forms. Saliz fracilis and s. aléa are the most common. 
The wood of the latter is used for boarding, and the leaves are highly valued 
in winter as food for sheep. From the latter tree a drug is made which acts 
as a tonic, and is used for purifying the blood and in skin diseases. 

Lieyphus Jujuba.—This tree is found on the outermost hills bordering on 
the plains ; the natives call it bé. The wood is hard and durable, and, when 
of sufficient size, may be turned to manv useful purposes. It is made into 
combs, charpais, clogs, and saddletrees ; all these purposes indicate toughness. 

The fruit called jujube is said to be nourishing. The berries are considered 
by the natives to purify the blood and to assist digestion. 

The bark is said to be a remedy for diarrhea. The root is said to be used 
as a decoction in fever, and also, powdered, to be applied to ulcers and old 
wounds. The leaves are used to polish gems, The seeds aie used as an 
astringent in diarrhea. 

Euphorbia, —This grows in the outermost hills, and is confined to the 
hottest and driest slopes ; it is remarkable for its peculiar shape, its thick, 
fleshy, five-angled branches, and its milky juice. It frequently attains a 
considerable height, 20 to 30 feet. When old, the stem contains a regular, 
though loose and fibrous, wood, and it is often used for firewood. A gutta- 


percha-like substance 1s obtained fiom the juice, which may be used as a 


waterproof coating. 
Elaaguus eonferia,— Moorcroft states that the sanji/,a species of elecagnns, 
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is plentiful in Kashmir ; its fruit by distillation yields a beverage which the 
Chinese hold to be not inferior to that of the grape. The wood is small. 

Thomson mentions this tree both in Baltistén and Nubra. 

Juniper.—Tunipers (yetéu) and rhododendrons (¢dzak-teun) grow on the 
mountains at a height of 11,000 feet, and furnish the only fuel procurable at 
that elevation. 

Rhododendron.—-The wood of this tree is coarse, brittle, and brown in 
color, and little used except for fuel. It may be had, however, for posts, &c., 
as large as 6 inches in diameter. The flowers are made into a jelly. 

Daphne.—This grows in the hills from 5,000 to 8,000 feet ; it is known in 
Kashmir as sanarkat. From the bark paper is made. The fibre of the bark 
also possesses great tenacity and makes strong ropes. 

Berberry.—The fruit of this is dried for currants, and its yellow-juiced 
root and wood yield an extract called ras. Wood too small to be of much 
use except for firewood. 

Celtis.—The brimtj (Celtis caucasica), a species of nettle tree, abounds in 
the cemeteries and near zfarats and shrines, but is not found in the forests. It 
is the most tropical of all the plants that grow in the Kashmir valley. The 
timber is rather soft, and used for firewood. It is a large, rapid-growing tree. 
Its bark is used as cordage. The inner fibres of the bark are by the native 
reticulated into a kind of fabric. The leaves are said to be used in polishing 
horns. 

Banydn (Ficus indica) is found among the low hills bordering the 
plains. The wood of all the jicus family (which includes the pépa/) is soft, 
and seldom used except for firewood. Neither the banydu nor the pépal are 
allowed to be cut by villagers. The leaves afford valuable food for camels, 
The aérial roots were much used by the Sikhs for making slow matches for 
their matchlocks, The roots are beaten to separate the bark, and the fibres 
are twisted into a match and dried. The leaves ave applied to bruises. The 
juice contains caoutchouc ; it is occasionally used in toothache, and also applied 
to cracked soles of the feet. The bark is supposed to be a tonic. 

Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is also found among the low hills near the plains, 
and is considered sacred. From it a drug is made, used in cough and asthma ; 
it is considered by the natives cool and dry ; the young leaves are said to be 
useful in affections of the skin and boils. The bark is noted to be an astrin- 
gent. The fruit is said to be laxative and to promote digestion. 

Bambé.—This tree is found among the lower hills. The varied uses of 
this valuable plant are admirably described by Major Drury, some extracts of 
whose account follow :—~- 

“OF it are made implements for weaving ; the post and frames of the roofs of huts ; sos! 
folding for buildings; portable stages for native processions ; raised floors for granaries ; 
stakes for nets in rivers; rafts, masts, oars, yards, spare, and boat decks. It is used for 
building bridges across creeks ; for fences ; as a lever for raising water for irrigation ; and for 
flag poles. Several agricultural implements are made of it, as are alao carts, doolies or litters, 
and biers ; the shafts of spears, bows, and arrows, clubs, and fishing rods. A joint of bambi ; 
serves asa holder for pens, small instruments, and tools, It is used as acase in which 
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things of little bulk are sent toa distance. A jointof bambi answers the purposes of a 
bottle ; and a section of it as a measure for solids and liquids in the bazar. A piece of it is 
used as a blowpipe, and as a tube in a distilling apparatus. A small bit of it, split at one 
end, serves as tongs to take up burning charcoal; and a thin slip of it is sharp enough to 
be used asa knife in shelling betel-nuts, &c. Its surface is so hard, that it answers the 
purpose of a whetstone upon which the ryote sharpen their bill-hooks, sickles, &c. Cut into 
lengths, and with the partitions knocked out, the stems form durable water-pipes, or by a 
little contrivance are made into cases for holding papers ; slit into strips, they afford a most 
durable material for weaving into mats, baskets, window-blinds, and even the sails of boats, 
The fibre is used for rope and for paper-making.” 

Date-palm.—The wild date (Phaniz sylvestris) is another of the tropical 
trees found among the lower hills near the plains. Rafters may be made from 
it; also pillars and water-troughs, It yields a rope fibre. Its leaves are 
fibrous, and fans and mats are abundantly made from them. The fruit, in 
some parts of the Panjab, forms a staple of food. Dates are carefully pre- 
served when beginning to get ripe, by a piece of matting being put over them 
to prevent the ravages of birds, 

Fothergilla involucrata.—This tree is common in Kashmfr and the Chen&b 
valley, but is of small size. The wood is hard and tough, and is used for pegs 
and indoor work ; also for the suspension bridges called jAdla. 

Chob-t-Paut.—Vigne mentions a tree, culled chob-i-paut, in the Persian 
language, which he thus describes :— 

“In general form it resembles a gigantic hazel or the ground ash, having straight 
branches, averaging about 2} inches in diameter, and 10 or 15 feet in height. The leaf is a 
small one, but somewhat resembles that of the hazel in shape. Its fruit is in clusters of 
small nuts. Ita wood is remarkable for its hardness, and is muck used by the natives when 
wood of that quality is required. In hardnees and general appearance it much resembles box, 
though somewhat darker in color. I should think that it would make an excellent lance. 
wood. The best kind of tent-pegs are made from it, as they do not split under the mallet ; 
and they can be made so thin as scarcely to ocoupy more than half the space of those made 
from other wood. The chob-i-paut, which is, I am told, a fothergilla, is very common in 
the straths and mountain sides at the western end of Kashmfr, but I do not remember to 
have seen it in the eastern. I found it in Badrawdr, but nowhere to the south of Doda. The 
elevation at which it grows is between 5,500 and 4,400 feet, and, as far as I can judge, I 
should eay that a circle whose opposite poles were placed upon the two last-mentioned places, 
would embrace the entire region in which I should expect to find it.” 

Sandalwood.—Elmslie states that there is said to be a forest of sandalwood 
(tsandum) in Wama Divi, in the Kuthér pargana, beyond Islamabéd. 

Sycamore.—Thomson mentions this as occurring in Pddar on the north 
side of the Chenab, in the Banihal valley. 

Plane tree (Platanus ortentalis) called chundr (g.v.) by the natives, 

Frutts.—Hiigel, a sound and well-informed botanist, who, however, made 
but a short stay in the valley in the depth of winter, considers Kashmir 
superior to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits ; 
Vigne, on the contrary, esteemed them inferior to those of Little Tibet and 
Kandahér. Girdlestone says it is rare to get any fruits of first-rate quality 
in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, no heed being given 
to manuring, pruning, and grafting. 

Mulberry —The mulberry giows very abundantly in Kashmir, and the 
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people eat largely of the fruit, of which they are very fond. The Kashmiris 
have a sayiug that God has been very good to provide the bears with such ex- 
cellent food. The fruit lies scattered, and rots around the villages so abun- 
dant is it, and the bears are surfeited with its lusciousness, The mulberry is 
also cultivated in parts of the Indus valley. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard, and highly esteemed ; it is used 
for furniture, parts of boats, &e. The leaves form a valuable fodder for 
cattle, 

Girdlestone enumerates the following eight kinds of mulberry—stdé& (black), 
safid, beddna, charitul, shahtul, tut kabult, chokahtdl, tétdoshakhdh. 

WPalnut.—The walnut tree fourishes in a remarkable mauner in Kashmir. 
The nuts ripen about the middle of September, the trees are then beaten, and 
the fall of the nut to the ground detaches the outer rind. The trees yield 
from four to six thousand nuts annually ; some few as many as ten thousand, 
or even more. 

The government share is nominally half the crop, but the villagers assert 
that after the numerous officials interested in the collection of the government 
dues have been satisfied, only about a quarter of the crop remains to the culti- 
vator. 

The government share, which is estimated while the fruit is on the trees, 
is either paid in cash or in the oil which is extracted from the nuts. 

Walnut oil is extensively used for all cutinary purposes and is highly 
esteeme:] by the natives, but etrangers to the valley cannot indulge in it with 
impunity. For illuminating purposes it is mixed with linseed (a/s¢) and other 
oils, as when used by itself it does not burn freely. 

Almost the whole of the walnuts produced in Kashmir are converted into 
oil, only a very smal] proportion being preserved for food. 

The shells, which are used for fuel, are removed before the kernels are sent 
to the oil-press. Walnut trees are always raised from seeds, which are sown 
in March and germinate in about two months ; the earth is previously prepared 
and manured. 

The rind, in its fresh state, gives a greenish dye much used for the cloth 
of which the undress uniform of the soldiers is made; and, in its dry state, a 
darker shade almost amounting to black. 

Tbe waluut tree grows in nearly every part of the Kashmir State, but is 
generally cultivated, and so much valued for its fruit that little of its timber 
is available, 

The following are the three principal species :— . 

Kagazt.—Tiris is the finest and most shady tree, and bears the best fruit, but 
the yield is not large; 6urzad, inferior to the 4agazs ; want, the commonest spe- 
cies, but yields the largest amount of fruit, 

Vigne states that five kinds of walouts are found in Kashmir; among 
them the dudbul dua, the shell of which is so suft that the nightingales are 
said to peck holes in it! 

The wood of the walnut, when old, is hard and dark. It is used for cabi- 
uct work, popier-maché boxes, and gun-stocks. 
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Flies are greatly attracted by the fragrance of the leaves; and the bark is 
frequently used for cleaning the teeth. Moorcroft gives the following parti- 
culars regarding the culture of the walnut and the use of the oil in Kash- 
mir :— 


“ The kagazi is so called from its shell being nearly as thin as paper (kagaz), so that it 
may be teadily broken by the hand; it is the largest of the whole, and its kernel is large and 
easily extracted. Its snperiority is said to be attributable to its having been originally ene 
graited ; however this may be, it is now raised from seed alone, and does not degenerate. 
The nuts steeped in water for eight days are planted in the beginning of March, and the 
shoot generally makes its appearance in about forty days. If reared by grafts. the process is 
performed when the plant ie five years old ; the head, being cut off horizontally, at a conve- 
nient height, is partially shu or opened in its circumference, and the scions are inserted into 
the slits without any binding; but clay-mortar, worked up with rice-husks, is put round it, 
and kept from being washed away by being enveloped in broad slips of birch-bark. 

“In Kashmir the walnut tree begins to bear fruit ordinarily when seven years old, but 
two or three years more elapse before it is in full bearing. This is conceived to be the case, 
when on u single tree the average anuual number of nuts brought to maturity amounta to 
about twenty-five thousand. It has been observed that after a few seasons of full bearing, 
walnut trees fall off in producing fruit, and run with great luxurinnce to leaf and branch. 
To this latter condition the Kashmfifs apply the appellation of “ must,” and to remedy it 
cut down all the smal! branches, brinzing the tree to the state of a pollard. During the year 
following shoots and leaves alone are produced, which are succeeded by a crop of fruit, in 
that ensuing, so abundant as to compensate for the absence of nuts in the preceding sea- 
son, The walnuts which fall whilst green furnish the material for a color of thia tint, 
which, however, is not permanent ; but the husks of the ripe fruit are sold to the dyers aa a 
basia for « fixed black. 

“The country-people break the walnuts at home, and carry the kernel alone to market, 
where it is sold to vil-pressers, Each ass-load of kernel yields eight paji of oil, each weigh- 
ing six seers, or forty-eight seers in the whole. About 12,000 ass-loads of walnut-kervels 
are annually appropriated to the oil-press in Kashinfr. Walnut oil is preferred to linseed oi} 
for all the uses to which the latter is applied ; and in Kashmfr, as on the continent of Europe, 
it is employed in cookery, and also for burning in lamps, neither much clogging the 
wick, nor yielding much smoke. It is, however, inferior both for cooking and burning to the 
oil of t4é (sesamum), This oil” is sufficiently free from smell to admit of being made the 
medium for extracting the perfume of the jasmin (yasmin), the tuberose (zambak), narcisstis 
(nerghiz), chamomile (habena), and of the yellow rose (zeba), The process is managed by 
adding one weight of flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which being corked is exposed 
to the rays of the sun for forty daya, when the oil is suppesed to be sufficieutly impreg- 
nated for use. Walnut oil is exported to Tibet and brings a considerable profit. 

“ By ancient custom the crop of nuts was equally divided between the government aud 
the owner of the tree, but at present the former takes three fourths, leaving but one tourth te 
remunerate the farmer ; yet, under this oppression, the cultivatiou of the walnut is extended, 
and Kashinfr, 1p proportion to its surface, produces a much larger quantity of nuts than any 
portion of Europe. Vegetable oils are extensively used in Kashmir, aud varions substances 
are used in their production ; nine people out of ten eat oil with their fuod inetead of ght or 
clarified butter.” 


Cnerry.—The cherry tree is cultivated in Kashmir. There are two kinds, 
Aatshi and svrkk. The bird-cherry also grows in some pute of the cis- 
Himalayan districts; the fruit of it is edible, and the kernel yields a poisonous 
volatile oil, similar to oil of almonds, 

Apricot.—Large quantities of dried apricots are imported into Kushinic 
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from Baltist4n, and the following different varieties are produced in the val- 
ley :—bota tsera, tsoki tsera, modart tsera, tetha tsera, khas tsera gordol. 

In Tibetén the fruit is called chult. It is one of the great cultivated 
vegetable products of Baltisiaén, and upon which the people are largely depend- 
ent for food. Apricots also grow freely on the lower-lying parts of Ladék. 

The flesh of the apricot is separated from the stone and spread out on the 
house-tops to dry ; when nearly so, it is collected and pressed into the form of 
cakes or round balls, not uncommonly having the kernels put among the flesh, 
This is called “ patting” by the Bhots. The best is produced at Shigar and in 
Skarda. Dr. Aitchison writes— 

“TI can only liken it to very dry fruit lozenges, with the full flavor of the apricot, the 
substance melting away upon eating it, without any fibre or leathery consistency. I fancy it 
owes its superiority to the dryness of the climate in which it is prepared, as well as to the 
quality of the fruit.” 


The Bhots call the stones of the apricot raktsi, and the kernels, which 
are bitter, stigé. From the kernels an oil is extracted, and for this purpose 
they are largely imported into Léh, as well as the oil itself, called stégi- 
mur. 

The wood is hard, but rarely met with sound. It is used for making 
boards of books in Ladék, which are often carved. 

An amber-colored and soluble gum is made from the apricot tree. 

Apple and Pear.—Apples and pears ripen in the valley early in September, 
and are garnered about the middle of that month. Nature is so bountiful that 
a large proportion of the crop falls to the ground, and is either eaten by the 
cattle or rots uncared for. What remains is collected early in September, the 
men climb the trees and shake the branches ; the fruit which falls to the ground 
is then gathered into heaps, and, if not quite ripe, is spread for a day or two in 
the sun until it reaches maturity. The fruitis then cut up into halves or quar- 
ters, and the pieces threaded on long strings, which are hung to the rafters of the 
dwellings ; if, however, the crop is large, it is consigned to capacious kiltas or 
baskets; in this case great care must be taken that the fruit is thoroughly 
dried before it is put away, otherwise fermentation ensues and it decays. 
If carefully dried, it is said that apples can be preserved for a year; but pears 
do not usually keep good for more than about two months. The variety 
of apple known as the ambir teéné is the most esteemed, and the s4k pear 
has the preference, both for eating and preserving. 

Dried frait forms an important article of food in Kashmir during the 
winter ; as it is considered a heating diet, it is always eaten at the morning 
meal; and, for the same reason, whatever remains on the disappearance of the 
winter snows and the advent of spring is given to the cattle. 

It is commonly prepared by being pounded and mixed with walnuts and 
the seeds of the amaranth (ganAdr) ; it is also frequently boiled with milk or 
butter-milk (gurus). 

Dried apples are called ts#x/hud and dried pears fanghut. 
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The following list comprises the different varieties of apples most com- 
monly produced, arranged according to their quality :— 

Ambir taint.—Best description; ripens late in the autumn; yields the 
largest crop. 

Kudu seri-tsint. 

Safrkund tstént.—Earliest variety. 
Siltrdl-teint. 

Nabid trél tstiut. 

Tetk tstint, 

Tetshukur and balapér.— Worst descriptions, 

The following varieties of pears grow in the valley :—~ 
Goski big.—The earliest variety and best for eating. 
Ndk.—Latest and best for keeping. 

Koter nul.—An early surt ; a good eating pear. 
Har nék.—Inferior description. 

Dr. Elmslie mentions a species of pear with a thick skin called éanj, of 
which there are the following varieties :—tsok fanj, modur tanj, khar tan, sihra 
tanj. The country-people cook the ¢a#j in warm water. 

Apple trees and pear trees are raised from cuttings. 

The manufacture of cider and perry was attempted under government 
direction in 1864, but it failed, owing chiefly to the bad quality of the casks. 

The wood of the apple tree is pretty hard and close, good for cog-wheels 
and gun-stocks, but inferior to that of the pear tree. Quantities of apples 
and pears are grown at Basaoli and exported to the plains. They are also 
grown in Ladék and Baltistén. Wild apples, called she, grow oo the banka 
of the Chenab. 

The wood of the pear tree is good for carving; it is procurable 6 to 10 
inches in diameter,-but rare. The wood of the wild pear is brown and compact, 
used in Lad&k for boards af books and printing-blocks, The fruit is eaten 
when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar. 

Plum.—The plum tree is cultivated in Kashmir, but does not appear to 
grow wild. The wood is not generally sound, but handsome, resembling pear 
or cherry. It is used in turning ; not available in any quantity. 

Peach.—There are two varieties of peach—modur tsuxxn, the sweet peach, 
and éyut feunun, the sour peach. 

Quince—There are two varieties of quince produced in Kashmir—/soé 
bamtsint and modur bamtsént, the sour quince and the sweet quince. This 
fruit ripens in the month of October and is of superior quality ; the tree is 
propagated from cuttings. 

The seeds act as demulcents, and are used by the natives in diarrhaa, 
dysentery, sore-throat, and fevers. The dried fruit is used as a refrigerant. 

Orange.—Neither orange, lemon, nor any other species of citrus arrives at 
maturity in Kashmir, though many sttempis have been made to introduce 
them, as the cold of winter proves invariably fatal to them, though Vigne 
imagines both might be grown with the assistance of a little artificial heat. 
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To the low hills and plains of Jamd they are cultivated, and as far inland 
as Rémbén. The timber of the orange tree is hard, but not available in 
quantity, as the tree is searce, acd so much valued for its fruit. 

Guava.—Cultivated in Kashmir. The wood is small, but very hard, and 
is used for handles of tools, mallets, &¢. 

Almond.—Cultivated in Kashmir. *The sweet almonds are considered dry 
and warm remedies, and are used in headaches and debilities, Oil is made of 
them. A branch of the tree is said to keep flies out of the room in which: it is 
placed, 

Mango.—The mango tree is frequently planted in groves in the low hills 
and plains of the Jama province. The wood is open, yet durable if not 
exposed to wet; it is liable to be worm-eaten. It is much used for packing 
chests. The fruit is much eaten and is used as an aperient and a tonic. 
Though this fruit is grown extensively, there are very few good mangoes to be 
obtained ; the majority are small in size, very fibrous, sweet, but abounding 
in turpentine. Natives usually prefer mangoes when they are quite flabby 
and soft. 

Olive.—This tree grows in the Chenéb valley and the low hills. The wood 
is strong, heavy, and compact, good for all mechanical purposes, but generally 
not obtainable of large size. It is used for the teeth of wheels in the Madbo- 
par workshops, or combs, tool handles, &e. 

Plantain,—Grows in the lower portion of the Chenab valley and in the low 
hills and plains. The leaves are used to apply to inflamed or ulcerated skin 
as in blisters, The root and stem are considered by natives tonics, and useful 
in disorders of the blood. The fruit is sweet and nutritive, and is considered 
by some to be the original food of man in Paradise ; hence its name (Musa pa- 
radisiaca). 

The art of making flour from the plaintain or preserving it, is apparently 
unknown. . 

It is said that the plantain will grow in the poorest soil, A sucker being 
planted, soon attains maturity—eome varieties in eight months, others within 
a year—each producing a bunch of fruit which may weigh from 25 to 40lbe. 
Each throws out from its roots, and around its stem, from six and seven to 
eight and ten fresh suckers. These form each a distinctive plant. The suckers 
are cut down annually, The fibres may be easily separated; they are then 
washed to free them from pulpy matter and dried in the shade. Ropes may 
then be made. 

Paper of excellent quality bas been made of the plantain tree in the Gijraét 
jail in the Panjéb. 

Fine,—There are said to be at least six varieties of grape growing in Kash- 
mir, of which Dr. Elmslie gives the following enumeration :—sishmishi dach, 
hrihun dach or kdwir dack, apaiman dach, din dack or pan dach, hasain dack, 
kates dack. The last variety is so named from ite being as black as a crow. 
The first, third, and fifth varieties are said to be the finest. Grapes are in 
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season in Kashmir in the month of September. Unripe grapes, of which the 
Kashmiris make excellent vinegar, are called kwr. Moorcroft writes :— 


“There are eaid to be eighteen or twenty varieties of grapes in Kashmir, of which four 
only are of foreign introduction. These are the sahibi, of an oblong shape and red colour; 
the maska, round and yellowisb-white; the Aoseiai, of the same colour but long; and the 
kishssish, yellowish-white or green, round and seedless ; this last is small, but the other three 
are large, the sahibi sometimes measuring 4 inches in its largest circumference. They are 
all thin-skinned, and grow in considerable bunches ; those of the maska are not unfrequently 
of the weight of five or six pounds. The sahibi and maska are both fine table-grapes : wine 
and raisins might be made from the other two. These sorts are usually cultivated on high 
horizontal trellises of wood. The indigenous vines are generally planted at the foot of a pop- 
lar and ran up to the height of 50 or 60 feet, bearing abundance of fruit. The grapes are 
commonly thick-skinned, and rather rough and astringent, bat juicy. They are gathered 
about October and are kept through the winter in shallow earthen vessels till the spring, 
when they are applied to the fabrication of wine, vinegar, and brandy. The making of wine, 
which was discountenanced under the Afghén government, has been revived. The manufac. 
ture is ill.conducted, and the liquor is kept in bottles, which are stopped only with plugs of 
wood, or twisted bark, or paper. No wonder, therefore, that the beverage is indifferent ; but 
such as it is, sufficiently good to show that, with proper treatment and care, the wines of 
Kashmfr might be made to rival many of those of Europe.” 


Since the above was written, the manufacture of red and white light wine 
has been successfully undertaken, the manufactory being on the east side of 
the Takht-i-Sulimén, and the vineyards covering the slopes on the opposite 
side of the Dal lake, near Chasma Sahai spring. French specialists are in 
charge of the vine-growing and wine-making. 

The wines are light and wholesome. Brandy and champagne have been 
tried. The experiment is conducted by the State, and is not remunerative as 
yet, but great pains are being taken with the grapes, and to raise first-class 
fruit trees ; and as Kashmir is likely in futare to owe much of its prosperity to 
its fruit, this is one of the most paying directions in which the public revenue 
could be expended. The.best indigenous grapes grow at the mouth of the 
Sind valley, and chiefly on the north side, where the vines get a southern 


aspect. 
The officer in charge makes the following report :—~ 


“The average of wine made yearly is 35,000 bottles, half red and half white, and be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 bottles are disposed of to visitors at R14 per dozen. There are 
about 100 acres of vines now in full bearing, and 50 acres more have been recently planted, 
One hundred and thirty acres planted in 1883-84 are now useless owing to neglect. The 
whole valley is suitable for vine cultivation, and where the soil is rich, cognac could be 
advantageously made. The wines now made ure similar to Medoc and Barsac, and are of 
first quality, containing naturally all the principles necessary to their conservation and travel- 
ling. It should be mentioned that there are two difficulties to contend with—(1) that irriga, 
tion is necessary, for which, however, there is pleaty of canal water; (2) that the disease 
known 8s “oidium ” causes much damage, though by using precautions it can be got rid of, 
The indigenous vines are every year covered with this fungus.” 


Pomegranate.—Three species of pomegranate grow in Kashmfr-—tsok ddn, 
modur dds, and jigars ddn. eee 
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This fruit ripens in September ; it is of inferior quality. 

The rind of the fruit may be used in tanning; it is also powdered, and 
boiled with milk as an astringent in diarrhea. The fruit is used in fevers and 
debility of the stomach. The husk is used in dyeing. 

Strawberry.—Strawberries are particularly plentiful in the western por- 
tion of the Girais valley, and it is said that a beverage is prepared from the 
roots of the plant, which are collected for the purpose in October. 

Currant.—A currant, corresponding to the English zante currant, is grown 
in Baltistéu, where it is called dasko. The currant is also met with wild in 
Kashmir. 

Raspberry.—The raspberry is found in Kashmir. 


Cotton.—Cotton (pham) is grown, but’ not extensively; it is sown in 
May, aud chiefly upon the wudars, as it does not require much irrigation ; the 
cotton is gathered in September and October. Vigne states that it was 
formerly produced in considerable abundance and of good quality. 

Tobacco.——Vigne remarks that the tobacco of Kashmir, of which little is 
grown, has not the pungency of that grown elsewhere. Small quantities of 
tobacco are exported from Kashmir to Ladik. It is grown too in the Siré 
valley. 


Hemp.—This plant grows spontaneously along the banks of the Jhelum, 
in the Kashmir valley, forming dense thickets, often 12 to 15 feet in height, 
aod almost impenetrable. It is only used in the manufacture of an intoxicat- 
ing drink called ckaras, and for smoking. The plant is preserved entire in 
store-houses in the town of Srinagar, till required for consumption. 

In some parts of the Himalaya the fibre has been used, and a coarse cloth 
for grain-bags and even for personal wear, called d4ange/a, has been made ; 
algo a strong rope called se/. Shoes, or knotted sandals are also made of 
hemp twine, . 

Prangos.—Prangos (jfitrdsalyés), a plant somewhat resembling fennel, and 
possessing an aromatic smell, is found in situations about 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, and is especially abundant in the Tilail and Dr&s valleys to the north 
of Kashmir ; it is collected and used as winter fodder for cattle; the leaves are 
said to be used by the shepherds of Kashmir as a cure for rot in sheep; 
it is also said that they successfully cure the foot-rot by an application of 
a decoction of peach leaves. There seem to be two varieties of prangos ; the 
smaller species has yellow seeds, which shoot out above the plant; the larger 
kind, which throws out a seed-stalk, 4 or 5 feet high, is called Adpat hanapér ; 
this variety is not eaten by cattle, bat the bears are said to be very fond of the 
root. 

The seed when eaten by horses is said to prodace inflammation of the eyes 
and temporary blindness. The properties of prangos as a food appear to 
be heating, producing fatness in a space of time singularly short. Its highly 
nutritious qualities, its vast yield, its easy culture, ite great duration, ite capa- 
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hility of flourishing on land of the most inferior quality and wholly unadapted 
to tillage, impart to it a general character of probable utility unrivalled in the 
history of agricultural productions. 

When once in possession of the ground, for which the preparation is easy, 
it requires no subsequent weeding, ploughing, manuring, nor other operation, 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage to hay. Burnes saw 
this plant eaten by bis fellow-travellers. 

Kuts or wild indigo (Indigofera heterantha) abounds, but the climate is 
said to be too rigorous to permit of the secretion of the coloring matter. 

Kut (Aucklasdia costus) grows abundantly on the mountains of Kashmfr, 
at a minimum elevation of 7,000 feet above thesea. The plant hasa leaf some- 
thing like a small cabbage, and a large parsnip-like root which is powerfally 
aromatic. It belongs to the cynaracephala, a sub-order of the asteracea, of the 
family composite. lt is a perennial plant which matures in September, 
the stem and leaves dying yearly down to the root-stock. It is supposed to 
be the same as the ancient costus. The government monopolises it, and 
compels each village near to the habitats of this root to collect a certain 
weight annually ; each plant is said to yield about ten seers. It is all brought 
to Srinagar, whence it is exported to the Panjéb. It thereafter finds its way 
to Bombay, and after that to China, where it is said the Chinese burn 
it in their temples for its fragrant odour. There are said to be foar varieties— 
(1) kut ; (2) drankhar ; (3) poshkar ; (4) kor. 

For a maund of the dried article, which only represents half the weight of 
the root as it leaves the ground, Company’s R14 are given at Srinagar, and 
a man in one day will not dry more than six seers. 

The plant is used in Kashmir as an application to ulcers, a hair-wash, a 
remedy in cholera, a preservative of cloth against the ravages of moths and 
other vermin, a fumigatory-; and by the native Aaééms as an expectorant; it is 
also said to be used to purify water in wells, 

Saffron.—The crocus is extensively cultivated upon the plains around 
Pampir; from the stigmata of the flowers (Crocus sativus) saffron (koxg) is 
obtained. Dr. Elmslie writes :— 

“Last year 1,380 trdks of saffron were prodaced, and of this quantity 693 érd&s were 
taken by the government. When the season is dry and warm, as many as 2,000 trike are 
produced. From six to eight annas, or from nine pence to a shilling, is given for a tola 
weight or 180 grains of saffron.” 

Saffron is used as a frequent condiment and medicine. The Mubammadans 
of the valley are generally unable to buy it. The mark on the forehead of a 
Hinda pandit is partially formed of saffron. The soil on which the saffron 
is grown is said to be composed of a light ferruginous clay, and to have been 
dug up near the Jhelum and conveyed at great labor to the fields. Some 
1,600lbs. of saffron are exported yearly from Kashmir to Ladak. 

There are five karewds on which saffron is cultivated, all in the neighbour- 
hood of Pampiar, and all on the right bank of the Jhelum, between the river 
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and the mountains. he soil is of extraordinary fertility. The names of the 
hurewds are— 

(2) Sonakrund, (2) Litptira and Sambéra, (3) Avia, (4) Ladiand Chand- 
hésr, (5) Bara Odar. 

The area is very limited owing to the bulbs having been eaten during the 
famine of 1834, 

Saffron lands are neither irrigated wor manured. The land must be left 
fallow 8 to 12 years. Once plauted, saffron will go on bearing well for 10 
years, some say 20 years. ‘The land is first ploughed up and divided into small 
squares of 7 to 8 feet sides, the soil of the furrows dividing the squares being 
used to raise the interior area. ‘The squares are called 4Aingwdri or 
chamanking. Each square is divided into three ridges, and each ridge is set 
with bulbs 5 to 6 inches apart, at a depth of 10 to 12 inches, Twenty-five 
equares make one phats. 

Seventy-two tolas of bulbs are required for planting each square. The 
planting is done chiefly in July and August. Once planted, no further care is 
required beyond digging up the surface soil three or four times a year. In 
the year of planting, the balbs yield only about 5 local seers of flower per 100 
squares; in the second year about 9 local seers, and in the third year about 18. 
This last outturn is maintained for 10 years, after which the field gradually 
diminishes, 

There are two kinds of saffron, 1st quality called méngra; 2nd quality 
called pach ; out of 6 local seers of fresh flowers only 8 tolas of saffron are 
got. 
The first sprout appears about September, and the second a few days later. 
Both sprouts ought to bear flowers, and the bloom continues for about a 
month, chiefly during October. The flowering depends upon the moisture in 
the soil, Good rain is looked for in April and May, which generally suffices. 

The flowers are picked and consigned to sacks which the cultivator carries 
to the tax collector, who (without opening the bags) selects half as the gov- 
ernment share. The cultivator is required to remove what remains to him to 
the left bank of the river, and customs officials are stationed along the bank 
to enforee this regulation. The flowers are then cried in the sun, and the 
leaves separated from the stigmata. The merchants buy the saffron from the 
cultivator, but if he fails to find a purchaser, or wishes to keep it for his own 
consumption, he has to get permission to remove it again to the right bank of 
the river. 

Another estimate of the produce states that each sack of flowers is ealeu- 
lated to weigh 24 seers, and yields, on an average, 12 chitaks of saffron and 
10 of leaves; the rest is called bakkas, and is of little or mo value. A seer 
weight of eaffron is usually worth B20, and a érdé (6 seers) of leaves about 
a@ rupee, 

‘the outturn of saffron in 1871 is said to have been 200 &harudra 
28,800tbs), of which the government share was one half. 

It is said that Colonel Meah Sing attempted the cultivation of saffron on 
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the Damdur wadar, in the Yech pargana, and near Martund ; though the soil 
and olimate in those places much resemble the neighbourhood of Pampdr, the 
experiment for some reason or other failed. It is, however, successfully 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Kishtwar, though of inferior quality. 

Dr, Wakefield says :— 

“The red and white stamens alone are of value ; the yellow being generally given to the 
cattle. The former, however, after careful preparation, yield that principal ingredient of 
oriental cooking, the well known dye-stuff, and the article called saffron employed in medi- 
cine. The demand for it has fallen off; and as its medicinal value has long been declining, 
very little is needed in Europe for the uses to which it is now applied—the flavoring and 
coloring of confectionery and other articles of food.” 

Saffron is extensively used by the Kashmiris as a condiment, for which 
purpose it is mixed with water and pounded, and eaten with fish and meat, to 
which it imparts a pungent flavor. 

The very strong scent which the saffron flower possesses is thus referred to 
by the Emperor Jahangir in his “ Journal” :— 

“I accompanied my father to this spot daring the season of flowers. In some places the 
beds of saffron flowers extend to a kos. Their appearance is best at a distance, aud when 
they are plucked they emit a strong smell. My attendants were all seized with a headache, 
and thongh I was myself at the time intoxicated with liquor, I felt also my head affected. 
I enquired of the brutal Kashmiris who were employed in plucking them what was their 
condition, and they replied that they never had a headache in their lifetime.” 

Sxgarcane.—This plant will not thrive in Kashmir, the climate being too 
rigorous. In the lower hills, though not largely cultivated, it grows fairly 
well, and it has even been introduced at Pinch, which is 3,300 feet above the 
sea. In the plains below Jami it thrives well without irrigation. 

Poppy.—The poppy (gsi Jala) is very little cultivated in Kashmir, 
chiefly about the city and more extensively in Badrawir ; the people eat the 
young leaves. The common red poppy is abundant. 

The head, or seed vessel, has two distinct uses—(1) while growing it 
yields, on being scaritied, the milky juice, which, when concreted, is called 
opium; (2) the fresh or dry heads when infused in water yield a liquor, which 
is narcotic and intoxicating. 

Hops.—The cultivation of hops has lately been attempted on a small scale. 
In 1884 an area o€ 120 acres under cultivation yielded 600 maunds. This 
yield is not bad, considering that the average yield thronghout England is 
rather less than more, being only six per acre. The quality of the Kashmir 
hops is good, though probably not of the highest. It is a State experiment, 
and still continued. 

Rhubarb.—Rbubarb is variously called pambatsalam, pambash, rewand, and 
rewand chini; the stalk is called pambasdé; both Hindis and Mubammad- 
ans eat stalk and blade with fondness. Rhubarb grows abundantly on the 
mountains. Montgomerie says that below Haramuk, to the north-west, some 
of the finest specimens are met with, the stalks being two feet long and of a 
goodly thickness, the leaves of which might serve for an umbrella: he adds, 
there are two kinds—one a deep crimson and very acid ; the other a pale green, 
the leaves looking as if they had been steeped in gum-water. 
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The dried root is found in the bazar; it is used as a purgative, and, when 
pounded and mixed with oil, as an application to ulcers. “Mr. Moorcroft 
sent some rhubarb from near Léh, which for compactness of texture, color, and 
properties were as fine as any I have ever seen.” (Royle.) 

Iris.—There are at least four species of the sosan or iris (Iris nipalensis) 
to be found in Kashmir—the yellow, the white, the purple and the mauve. 

The graveyards of Kashmir are covered with the mauve and the white iris. 
The flowers are in their glory in the months of April and May, beautifying 
and rendering fragrant the abodes of the departed. 

The root of the red species is bruised, mixed with honey, and given in 
cases of amenorrheea. An infusion of this same root, mixed with olive oil, is 
dropped into the ear for noises in the ear. A purple dye known as sosani is 
said to be extracted from the root. 

Fungi.—Fungi and mushrooms (Aedur) arealundant, and the edible sorts are 
gathered in great quantity, and largely eaten both by Ilinddés and Muham- 
madans, who cook them with g/¢ and condiments. 

The people in the districts preserve them by drying, and large quantities 
are said to be annually exported to the Panjdlb, Lieutenant Lowther, in his 
notes on the products of Kashmir, writes :— 

“I saw fungi of all sizes and hues daily collected and devoured by old women, which 
in Earope would have entailed death to the eater. Either the soil of this favored valley, 
or the stomachs of these hungry beldames, must be of an uncommon order. On the green 
slopes, which are constantly grazed on by sheep and horned cattle, I gathered quantities of 
superior mushrooms, and observed numerous champignons (a French dainty) in the thickets 
on the hills. Morels or truffles are produced, which are dried and sold in the chief markets.” 

The writer goes on to mention a morel which sells at two annas per eeer, 
and is called kanaguckh or kanagich ; it imparts a rich mushroom-like flavor to 
soups and gravies. 

Lcerne.—This plant is grown in Ladak and is used as fodder for cattle. 

Dhup.—There is a plaat called dhup by the Kashmiris, which yields a resin 
somewhat like gutta-percha, the utility of which has yet to be determined. 

Medicinal plants —Many medicinal plants are found growing wild in vari- 
ous parts of the country, us wormwood (¢efwan), chiretta, of which there is 
said to be more than one variety, aloes, colocynth, nettle, indian bemp, ard 
many others. 

Various roses, both wild and cultivated, grow in vast profusion ; the 
two grent varieties in Kashmir are the /al gudéé or the red rose, and the 
urawal or yellow rose; besides these pékhur or honeysuckle (Loricera quin- 
quelocularis), hearteease, sweet pea, syringa, jasmine, ivy, pinks, violets, and a 
species of smylax are met with, also two varieties of marigold, the ssashbarg 
japhéri and the wakhmal japhisi, which is small and fragrant. Of wild plants, 
rhubarb, thyme, various kinds of chryeanthema, aod primula, saxifrage, lilies, 
barcissus, crocus, itis, are found, and a host of annua's. 

It is said that wild thyme made into balls with salt is given to milch cows 
and goats to increase and enrich their milk. 

Abundance of frait grows wild in Kashmir ; the strawberry (ivgrac&), rasp. 
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berry (chanch), and currant are met with, and many thousands of acres ekirt- 
ing the foot of the hills are covered with apple and pear trees and vines in full 
bearing ; they are also cultivated, as are apricots, peaches, cherries (gi/as), and 
plums. 

Amongst other useful plants occur the adisma pluntago, formerly regarded 
as a specific against hydrophobia; the carthamus finctorius ; aud a tall, strong 
reed called pets which grows in the lakes, and is made into excellent matting. 

Mistletoe (Viscum album), called wahal, or ahalx, is commonly found in 
Kashmir on walnut trees, and sometimes it is said on the apricot, but never, 
it is believed, on apple trees. 

Grains—Rice.—The staple of cultivation in Kashmfr is rice, of which Dr. 
Elmslie enumerates the following varieties :—safid ddayi, zag danyi, lérbyol 
ddnyi, reban ddnyi, kdthachhan ddéuyt, pithibrar ddnyi, mushkabbudij ddnyi, 
sukhdds ddnyi, wilag ddnyi, braz ddnyt, yimbirzal danyi, kunji ddnyi, basmats 
danyt, chogal ddnyi. The last three varieties named are the best. The éunys 
ddnyi grows near a village called Godasut, in the Yech pargena ; the asmats 
dényt grows near to Natipdra, in the same pargana ; and chogul dényt, the 
finest of all, grows in Telbal, in the pergana of Phak. 

His Highness the Maharéja contributed specimens of five varieties of rice, 
the produce of Jamé and Kashmir, to the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, viz. :— 

Basmati, which sells at thirty-six seers per rupee (the paddy). 
Basmati, second quality, one maund per rupee (the paddy). 
Sukkdds, one maund of the paddy for ten annas. 

Rice is either sown broadcast in the place where it is intended to 
stand till ripe, or thickly in beds, from which it is transplanted when the 
blade is about a foot high. As soon as the season will admit after the 2Ist 
March, the land is opened by one or more ploughings, aceording to its strength, 
and the clods are broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, managed in 
general by women, with great regularity and address, after which water is let 
upon the soil, which, for the most part, of a reddish clay or foxy earth, is con- 
verted into a smooth soft mud, 

The seed-grain, put into a sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running 
stream until it begins to sprout, which happens sooner or later according to 
the temperature of the water and of the atmosphere, but ordinarily takes place 
in three or four days. 

This precaution is adopted for the purpose of getting the young shoot as 
quickly as possible out of the way of a small snail which abounds in some of 
the watered lands of Kashmir, but sometimes proves insufficient to defend it 
against the activity of this diminutive enemy. When the farmer suspects, by 
the scanty appearance of the plants above the water in which the grain has 
been sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up in the mud, that his 
hopes of a crop are likely to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throwing 
into the water some fresh leaves of the prangos, called kraxgos, which either 
poison the snails or canse them to descend out of the reach of its influence. 
The seed is, for the most part, thrown broadcast into about 4 or 5 inches of 
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water, which depth -is endeavoured to be maintained. Difference of practice 
exists as to watering, but it seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have 
too much water, provided it be not submerged; except for a few days before it 
ripens, when a drier state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the maturity, 
whilst it improves the quality of the grain. In general, the culture of rice is 
not very expensive, though more so in Kashmir than in Hindustén, from ite 
being customary in the former country to manure the rice-lands, which is 
never done in the latter. This manure for the most part consists of rice- 
straw rejected by the cattle, and mixed with cow-dung. It is conveyed from 
the homestead to the fields by women in small wicker-baskets, and is spread 
on the land with more liberality than might have been expected from the 
distance it is carried. With reference to the use of manure in Kashmir, 
Dr. Elmslie states :— 

“The farmers have several ways of manuring their ground. At times the manure is 
all put in one place, and water is then poured on it, and this water is made to cover the 
whole field by means of small channels; at other times the manure is spread over the fields, . 
as is the way with British farmers; and at other times the manure is first dried and then 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the fields. The ordure of oxen (gu) is used for manur- 
ing the cereals, while human ordure (pak) is employed for manuring vegetables.” - 

Rice—method of cultivation in Kashmir—The ground is prepared for skddi 
(paddy) by ploughing, and, if necessary, applying manure, ordinary farmyard 
or fresh turf, sods cut from neighbouring waste land, from the middle of 
March to the end of April or middle of May. The best lands do not require 
the application of manure or turf. Sowings continue during May, and may 
last on through the first fortnight of June. The usual custom is to prepare 
seed-beds and transplant ; a fortnight after transplanting, shuskdba, or weed- 
ing and breaking the surface soil, is done, and the operation is repeated 
at intervals of a fortnight to three weeks. The excellence of the crop 
largely depends upon the care and frequency with which this is done. 
Reaping goes on throughout October and into November, and chiémba, or 
threshing, throught the winter. Except in marshy land, called sambal, where 
the water moves slowly, water is constantly flowing through the rice-fields. 
Channels are taken off from every river and stream and divided and subdivided 
till the whole surface is a network of rills. KAusidba may be done by cattle, 
tied together, and driven round and round the plot, but this is a wasteful 
method. “The reapers tie up the shd/i into bundles, and these are then bound 
12 together and form one kré. These kérds are immediately stacked to await 
chiimba. The weight of rice-straw per acre runs about 26 maunds, and there 
would be 150 to 1/5 dérss, but the weight of course varies. The process of 
threshing is laborious. Two or three massive planks are set up on edge, the 
plank sloping towards a row of men who stand behind, Each man seizes a 
bandle of s44/¢, raises it in both hands, and strikes it again and again against 
the broad, smooth face of the planks till the grain is all beaten out. He then 
tusses the bundle far back and takes up another. One or two men untie the 
éurés and supply the new bundles, another constantly sweeps up and cleans 
the grain, collecting it into a heap, and another ties up the threshed bundles 
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into kiérés again. By this process some grain is scattered and lost, and some 
is left in the straw. Threshing may follow almost immediately on reaping. 
The straw is the main fodder for cattle in winter, besides being used for many 
purpeses, 

Variations in the season affect the harvest. For example, a wet spring 
would injure the young crop, or insullicient snows would diminish the water- 
supply, but famine appears only to be caused by heavy rain and cold at the 
time of ripening or reaping; and fortunately this is a rare occurrence, It 
is, however, always important that the s/d/i crop should be cut and garnered 
with the utmost expedition, and any revenue system which tends to delay that 
operation must in a critical season seriously aggravate the disaster. Severe 
famine has occurred twice since the beginning of the century, caused each 
time by heavy and continuous autumn rains in 1831 and 1877, and on 
each occasion producing a scarcity that lasted till the reaping of the second 
shdli harvest after the failure. 

With regard to outturn, the produce per acre depends upon situation and 
supply of water. The most productive lands are said to lie at the upper or 
Islamabéd end of the valley. The outturn is popularly said to vary between 
10 and 60 maunds per acre, but 20 to 40 maunds per acre would probably 
cover most of the rice lands of the valley. In the hills the rice is inferior and 
the outturn less. The quantity of seed sown is ordinarily 22 to 24 seers pucca 
per acre. 

Rice is of many varieties, but the main division is into white and red. 
The latter is the food of the poor. Of the former, two or three kinds are 
epecially esteemed, but the best and dearest is the basmati. Shdli is husked 
either by women pounding it in a large wooden mortar, with a pole which they 
grasp in both hands by the middle, or on a larger scale by a lever mill or 
heavy beam slung near the middle, from one end of which a wooden pestle 
projects into a hollow in the ground ; the other end two men press down with 
their weight and suddenly get off when the pestle falls heavily on the 
shéls, 

The price of skddt is now regulated by the State. Before 1846 it 
used to be about eight annas per é4arwar and varied with the harvest. For 
some time after the famine of 1831, the price remained as high as R1} per 
kharwér. Since 1846, the present system of collecting s/d/i in large 
granaries in the city and selling it by retail, through government officials, was 
introduced, and the price of s/d/i with a brief interval, about 1879, when it 
was raised to 81 4, bas remained fixed at R1} imperial per Akarwdr of 15 tréte=2 
maunds and 1 seer of standard weight at 80 tolas per seer. The fixed price for 
-ed rice is 32 local seers per rupee imperial, and for white rice 28 to 30 seers, 
and for basmati 18 seers. But the system is open to so many abuses, that 
large profits are made by the officials and their friends on the sale of rice, and 
the poor cannot buy it at the government rates. While s44/é is directed to be 
publiely and freely sold at R14 per $1 seers, rice ie frequently as dear in the 
bazar as 10 to 2U seers per rupee. For husking a kkarwar of shili, 74 seers 
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are paid, and of the rest three parts are cleaned rice and two parts husk, so that 
32 seers per rupee is a fair price. There is no export of rice except to Gilgit, 
Léh, and Skardd, the former place being supplied by Government and the two 
latter by merchants. 

Besides the usual dressing of manure, fresh earth is frequently spread over 
the fields. 

Many of the rice-lands are situated much higher than might be thought 
convenient in Hinddstdén, and are rather pressed into this species of culture 
than naturally inviting it, but still yield good crops, through the facility with 
which water is brought upon them from the streams which fall down the face 
of the neighbouring hills. In common seasons the return of grain is from 
thirty to forty for one, on an average, besides the straw; in very favorable 
seasons it is sometimes as high as fifty or sixty fold. 

In the time of Zein-ul-abdin the annual produce of the rice crops is said to 
have been seventy-seven lakhs of ass-loads, of which the sovereign received 
one half. When Moorcroft visited the valley, the quantity did not exceed 
twenty lakhs of loads, 

At the close of the rice harvest, His Highness the Maharaja gives a feast 
called ankét jag, corresponding to our harvest home, to the inhabitants of 
Kashmir. ‘ 

It is estimated that 12,35,358 Akarwdrs, or about 25,00,000 maunds, are 
yearly garnered in the valley. 

In Jami rice is grown between the Ravi and Ujh rivers to a considerable 
extent in the tract of country known as the Chak Andar, the irrigation being 
by channels led out of these rivers and from streams issuing from the lower 
hills. In the hiils themselves wherever there is water it is led over terraced 
fields, and elsewhere the fields are banked to retain the rain-water. Thesystem 
of cultivation is the same as obtains along the outer edge of the Hima- 
Jayas. Rice-lands in the Jami districts are known as pel, The price of 
rice, husked or unhusked, here follows the Panjab market prices, and the 
cultivation or sale are not interfered with, the revenue being collected chiefly 
in cash, 

Wheat.—Of the four varieties of wheat, the produce of Kashmir, exibited at 
the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, it was recorded that the first kind sells for thirty- 
six seers per rupee, and is the produce of the spring harvest, The second, 
grown in the autumn harvest, sells at twenty seers. The other two are valued 
at twenty-nine seers, 

The cultivation of wheat in Kashmir is almost entirely confined to the dry 
soils, and, with barley, sarson, and ¢i/ gogal, forms the greater part of the rabé 
crop. But the raéé harvest is not of importance in Kashmir, and is looked 
upon very much as ar extra, which is most useful if the spring rains have been 
sufficient, but which is more often seriously damaged by their inenfficiency. 
Wheat-lands are mostly found upon the karewds, They are never manured, 
and the fields are generally full of weeds, and usually lie fallow for one or two 
years according to quality of the land. Good darewa land produces ahout 8 
maunds per acre. As already stated, the karewds near Pampar are of excep- 
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tional fertility, and yield up to 20 maunds per acre without irrigation or 
manure. The seed is sown, usually broadcast, in the late autumn, germinates 
-during the winter, and the crop is cut in July. It is chiefly bard red wheat, 
with some white, and the quality is not very good. The State tales its share 
from the cultivators at a fixed price, viz., chilki R5-2-6 per kharwar of 16 
trdks (==81 pucea seers). The chiki rupee is worth ten annas. This price has 
been fixed since 1866. 

In the Jam districts wheat is a very important crop, and in the best lands is 
sown year after year, but mostly alternates with a sharif crop. If water is 
available, it is irrigated, but generally the crop isa dry one. ( Wingate.) 

In the valley of the Indus it first appears at Upshi and Chimray, between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Buckwheat (tromba) is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. Itis a 
very hardy grain, and will grow at great heights. The cultivation is mostly 
confined to the hills, and forms an autumn crop; the seeds yield a hard, bitter, 
and unpalatable bread, which is said to be heating. The leaves resemble 
clover, and the seed is like small black wheat. The flower is white and aro- 
matic, and covers the field closely. 

Barley is grown in all parts of the Kashmir territories. Beardless barley 
(grém) grows at an elevation of 15,000 feet. Barley is cultivated much in the 
same way as wheat, but is ready for cutting somewhat sooner. It grows 
much on bérdné land (i.¢., land dependent on rain for moisture). It is much 
leas esteemed than wheat, and sells much cheaper, though it produces much 
more on worse lands. In the hills barley succeeds better than wheat, and is 
much cultivated. 

Of the produce of Kashmfr exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition in 1864, 
the prices recorded were :— 

First quality barley, twenty-three seers per rupee. 
Second quality barley, one maund eight seers per rupee. 
Third quality, two maunds per rapee. 

Krim or Grim—A coarse hill-grain, like barley, which grows at great ele- 
vations, and with buckwheat (éroda) forms one of the staples of the mountain. 
cers’ diet. Mr, Drew met with it at 11,000 feet, and describes it as a kind of 
barley, the grain of which becomes loosened from its husk like the grain of 
wheat, Like all hill crops, it is a rain crop. (Wéngate.) 

Meise or Indian-corn (Makai).—This grain is largely grown in both 
Kashmfr and Jami, as well as throughout the hills. It requires neither irriga- 
tion nor manure, The karewds are alao largely cultivated with maize, 
and though the grain is small and hard compared with that grown on moist 
lands, yet korewd makai is reckoned to be sweeter and more nourishing. 
The grain is either stored in the cob, or, after drying, it is beaten out from the 
cobs on the threshing-floor with sticke. Next to s4d/i it is the staple crop of 
Kashm{r, and is bought and sold wt the same fixed price, vis., 2 chills per 
15 trék kéarwdr if in cob, or per 12 trék AAarwdr if the grain has been separ- 
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ated. Of the crop § of the weight is reckoned as cob and 4 grain, The cost 
of transport to Srinagar is borne by the villagers. A fair crop is from 19 to 14 
maunds per acre of separated grain (Wingate.) 

In Upper Drawér, where there is only one harvest anoually, makati (Indian- 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop. The 
young stalks are used as fodder, the parched grain is eaten. It is cut and 
stacked out about ten days in the open field, and then the cobs are taken off 
and beaten to separate the grain. Maize grows everywhere throughout the 
hills, and appears to flourish just as well in a temperate as in a tropical climate. 
The upland maize is an admirably-suited crop, 1¢ is very hardy, requires 
little rain, and is rapidly matured. In sixty days from the date of sowing 
the cobs are fit to eat; but the grain will not keep. Weevils attack it in 
preference to any other grain, and it is a popular saying that the life of maize 
is only a year long. It sells at 30 seers per rupee. ‘I'he method of separating 
the grain is peculiar. The stiffears of the maize bruise the feet of the cattle, 
so the maize is threshed by men with bambd sticks, For this purpose the cobs 
are gathered together on the floor in a heap; a screen of blankets is set up 
against the door to prevent loss of flying grain, and two or three persons are 
seated near to replace in the heap cobs that are thrown out of the range of 
the blows. 

Bajra, like other millets, is said to be heating and to produce diarrheea. 
The stalk is used as fodder when dry, but cattle are sometimes fed on the 
young crop as it stands. This is only met with on the low hills bordering on 
the plains. It is largely grown in the Jami districts. 

Oats and barley are not eaten by the Hindd inhabitants of the valley, 
except in times of scarcity, but are largely consumed by the Mubammadans, 

In Ladak the crops consist of bearded and benrdless barley, lucerne, peas, 
wheat, buckwheat, turnips, murne, prangos, &c., &e. 

According to General Strachey, the whole of Tibet is classified into two 
portions—the kong, or country of deep valleys, and the chaxgthang, or elevated 
plains. Cultivation is chiefly carried on in the former, on the alluvial plateaux 
along the river-banks. 

In Baltistén and Gilgit the productions are much the same as in Laddk, 
but in very small quantities, which hardly suffice for the inhabitants, 

In Upper Drawar, where there is only one harvest annually, makai (Indian- 
corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop raised, 
except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little ¢romba and 
pinga is sown. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil which suits the 
makai so admirably does not favor them. In Lower Drawér rice is exten- 
sively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly direction beyond the 
village of Kasur, opposite Karen, The harvest is gathered towards the end of 
September, the Indian-corn and rice ripening at the snme time. 

In Pinch rice is grown in considerable quantities, also makai, kanak, jao, 
ard ddl, and the grazing lands being extensive, géé is produced in large 
quantities, 

The valleys of Badrawér are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in large 
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quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants ; the surplus is exported 
to less favored districts, 

Pulses.—Most of the pulses are used when the seed is split and forms 
what is called dé?. They are used by the natives, boiled either alone or with 
rice, and cooked with oil or g4f, red pepper, &c. Some kinds are eaten boiled 
when green as vegetables. 

Mung.—A khartf crop, entirely dependent on rain; is not suited to low- 
lying or inundated lands, but grows in bangar and bar edge lands, This is 
the green grain, and there is a black variety called Phaseolus maz, 

Mung from the Jami territory was exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition, 
1864. 

Mésh—Botanical name Phaseolus Roxburghté.—This is grown extensively 
on sailadi land as a kharéf crop. The stalk is excellent fodder, and the grain 
is said not to be attacked by insects. There are two varieties, black and 
green. Black mash is called karothi. 

Motkh—Botanical name PAaseolus aconitifolius.—This is a kharif pulse, 
unsuited for growth on sai/abi lands, but well grown on any other; it is 
dependent on rain for its growth, and is reckoned inferior as a pulse to the 
foregoing species. 

Gram—Botanical name Cicer arietenum.—This is a rabé crop ; after cutting 
it is left several days in the field to dry, and is eventually trodden out by 
cattle. It does not seem to be grown in the hills, but in the plains 
at the foot of the hills. It is later parched, or is ground into a flour, called 
besan ; it forms the principal food of horses and goats. Two varieties were 
sent from the Jami province to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864, None is grown 
in Kashmir as the frost kills it. 

Lentils or Massir.—This pulse is used as a dd/, but it is said to be heating 
and to produce eruptions if too freely indulged in. A sample was sent from 
Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition, 1864. 

Beans.—The garden bean (déé/a) and the red and white haricot beans 
were exhibited from Kashmir. 

Peas,—Peas are grown in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

Formerly there was a great deal of fallow land in Kashmir, but now it is 
probable that upwards of one half is cultivated. There are supposed to be 
three harvests in the Kashmir valley—raté, kfmiti, and kharff. But the 
kmiti is a mere name for those crops of either harvest which have always pos- 
sessed a money value, as, for example, ¢#/ gogal, sarson, linseed, tobaceo, cotton; 
&e. ‘Bhe distinction between such crops and food crops is said to date back to 
the time of Todar Mal. In Kashmir, the raé¢ crops are sown mostly before 
winter and ripen during June and July ; the £4aréf crops are sown in spring 
and ripen in autumn. In Jami the harvests follow the Panjéb routine, In 
the higher hills there is only one harvest. In the Kashmir valley there is prac- 
tically no double-cropped land, except vegetable and garden plots, sach as are 
seen in quantity about Srinagar. The irrigation is all rice, and such land can 
only. produce rice, and only yields one crop annually. The rest of the land is 
mostly dry, dependent on rainfall, and only lands retentive of moisture in 
favorable situations are capable of even producing one crop annually. 
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Vegetables.—There is a great variety and abundance of esculent vegetables. 
Hiigel enumerates fifteen different sorts not known in Europe. The potato, 
cauliflower, carrot, rhubarb, and, in short, garden vegetables generally, may 
be grown of the finest description and in any quantity; but the only kinds 
which the natives cultivate to any extent are cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, 
and potatoes. For the rest they revel in the indigenous pumpkins, egg plants, 
cucumbers, coarse spinach and radishes, which grow with a minimum of trouble 
in the lake gardens, 

Potato.—This is grown in Kashmir very successfally, 

Yam.—Specimens were sent from Kashmir to the Lahore Exhibition. 

Kachdlu.—The root, when fried, is not bad, though very inferior to a 
potato. 

Turér,—The natives of the Jami hills assert that this root is wild. 

Onxions,— Wild onions (prdéx) are found all over the hills of Kashmir ; they 
are also cultivated. The Hindd inhabitants of the valley do not eat the onion, 
They say that the ancient Hindts would not eat it on account of its aphrodisiac 
effects, which they did not wish to experience, as they had given themselves 
to the worship of God. The onion is a favorite article of diet with the 
Muhammadans, who also eat the leek (gasdaprdx) and carrot (gdzar), both of 
which vegetables are eschewed by Hindis, 

Pumpkins.—Three varieties of pumpkins grow in Kashmir, viz., kashir al, 
paryim al, and maskdd al. The Hinddés do not eat the last variety; Muham- 
madans, on the contrary, are very fond of it. 

Turnips.—In the winter time both Hindés and Muhammadans consume 
large numbers of turnips (gogij) ; those produced at Hariptir are said to be the 
best in the valley. Turnips are also cultivated in Ladék. Mixed with 
chilies the Kashmiris make them into round cakes with a hole in the middle. 
hese are as hard as bricks, and are strang up for the winter consumption, 
a little being used with every. dish as a condiment. 

Beetroot.-Many years ago the eccentric Dr. Honigberger represented to 
Mabaréja Gulab Singh the suitability of the soil of the valley of Kashmir for 
the cultivation of beetroot, aud was granted a monopoly for the establishment 
of a sugar manufactory, but the enterprise was never pursued. Late experi- 
ments, both in a private garden in Srinagar and ‘a the Sarkfri Bagh, have 
led to the most promising results ; in the former, beetroots were grown, weigh- 
ing ten eeere each, which were very rich in saccharine matter, yielding both 
sugar and alcohol of excellent quality. The experiment, however, was made 
on a very small scale. 

Exdiee.—Three varieties of endive are said to be produced in the valley, 
vis, rubx hand, arim hand, and wan hand. This last variety is given along 
with rice and other articles of diet to the parturient patient for ten days after 
the birth of the child. : 

Cxcumbers—Melons.—The floating gardens of Kashmir are so peculiar as 
to deserve some notice. They are eommon on thy city lake, where they pro- 
duce abundant crops of fine coeambers and melons, For forming these islands, 
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choice is made of a shallow part of the lake overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic plants, which are cut off about 2 feet below the surface, and then 
pressed close to each other without otherwise disturbing the position in which 
they grow. They are subsequently mowed down nearly to the surface, and 
the parts thus taken off are spread evenly over the floats, and covered with a 
thin layer of mud drawn up from the bottom; on the level thus formed are 
arranged, close to each other, conical heaps of weeds, about 2 feet across and 2 
feet high, having each at top a small hollow filled with fresh mud. 

In each hollow are set three plants of cucumber or melon, and no further 
care or trouble is required but to gather the produce, which is invariably fine 
and abundant. The floating gardens are generally cut off from the body of 
the lake by a belt of floating reeds, which also serve, in some degree, to pro- 
tect the cones against the winds, Each bed is about 2 yards wide; the length 
is variable. The bed is kept in its place by a stake of willow, sent through it 
at each end and driven into the bottom of the lake, 

The melons produced in this way are obviously wholesome, as those who 
live entirely on them svon become fat. 

The season lasts for three months anda half, beginning in June. The fruit 
is seldom or ever pulled in the emall or girkin state, and differs in weight 
when of a proper age for the market, from eight to sixteen ounces to a 
pou .d and a quarter, or a pound and ahalf. From the first setting of the 
fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight days are the ordinary period. The 
gardeners stated that thirty full-sized fruits for every plant, or from ninety to 
oue hundred, were the average crop of one cone in the season, 

Lotus.—The leaf-stalks of the pamposh, nymphza lotus, or Egyptian water- 
lily (Nelumbeum speciosum), are used as an article of food. In the autumn, 
after the plate of the leaf has begun to decay, these have acquired maturity, 
and when boiled till tender they are both a palatable and nutritious food; the 
beans which it bears are regarded as a delicacy when eaten unripe. This 
splendid lily adorns the city lake and most other standing waters with its 
foliage and large poppy-like rose-colored flowers, which bloom in August and 
September. As is well known, this flower is regarded by the Hindtis with 
the utmost reverence, and, when performing their devotions on the banks of 
the Jhelum, they throw handfuls of the lotus petals into the river. 

Waternut.—But the most valuable product of the uncultivated vegetation 
is the singhdra (Trapa bispinosa) or horned waternut, called by the Kashm{ris 
gért, géré or gér, It grows on the bottom of the Wular lake in such profusion 
that 60,000 tons are, it is said, raised every year, constituting almost the 
only food of at least $0,000 persons for five months in the year. It ripens in 
the month of October. The nut is dried and then formed into a flour or meal, 
of which cakes are made; these the Kashmiris eat with salt, géé, and flesh. 
The pandits or Hindi portion of the native population of the valley are in the 
habit of fasting two days in every month, and during these two days they eat 
nothing but a little flour made out of the géré or water chestnut, which flour, 
when cooked, is called gdryi-wugara or phalhdr, which latter word is the term 
applied to this simple dish by the yandi¢s themselves. 
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But the most common preparation is boiling one seer of the flour with two 
qnarts of water, so as to form a sort of gruel. Though insipid, these nuts are 
so nutritious that those who live exclusively on them are in no respect inferior 
in strength or condition to the rest of the population, and find this diet so 
agreeable to their constitution that they sicken if obliged to have recourse 
to any other. 

The inhabitants consider this nut so great a blessing that they attribute 
its introduction to Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, As the superficial ex- 
tent of the Wular lake is about 100 square miles, it supports three hundred 
persons to the square mile, or a number showing a relative density of popula- 
tion greater than that of France. 

Manufactures,—Our attention is now claimed by the arts and manufac- 
tures of the country. In weaving embroidery, and working in metals, the 
Kashmiris have a great reputation; but they are also very expert in the manu- 
facture of wooden articles, such as toys and turnery, ornamental carving, 
inlaid work in wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, papier-maché, jewellery, paper, 
leather, and atta of roses. The jewellery is, however, very inferior. 

The artificial productions of Lad&k and Baltistén are confined to the manu- 
facture of blankets and coarse woollens, chiefly.for home consumption, and of 
black tents, ropes, &¢,, made from the hair of the yak and goat. 

Shawls.—In an enumeration of the manufactures of Kashmir, that of the 
shawls, for which the country is celebrated throughout the world, naturally 
claims precedence. An exhaustive account of their manufacture is to be found 
in Moorcroft’s Travels in the Himlayan Provinces, Vol. 2, Chap. III. 

As the primary object of his visit to the valley was the study of the shawl 
trade, in view to its introduction into British poasessions, he may be considered 
a safe authority on the subject. Though he failed in the object of his visit 
(his premature death preventing bis reaping the advantages of the knowledge 
he had gained), there is no doubt that the shawl trade of Europe profited 
largely by the information he transmitted to his friends, 

The shawls which are manufactured in Kashmir are of two sorts—the 
loom-made and those which are worked by hand; and different classes of 
people are employed in each branch of the trade. Dr. Elmslie states that 
the number of shawl-makers (44dadawdo) has greatly diminished of Inte 
years, many having made their escape to the Panjdb with their wives and 
families. There are now about 23,000 shawl-weavers in the valley of 
Kashm{r, who form the most miserable portion of the population, both physi- 
eally and morally.} 

In the loom system the kdr-kkdaddr is the shawl manufacturer, who em- 
ploys under him a number from 20 to 800 shdl-bd/s or shagirds (scholars). 
He buys the spun thread from the psi-woix or dealer, to whom it is disposed 
of by the spinners, and gets it dyed of different colurs before it is distributed 


among his workmen. 


1 The shawl trade is practically extinct. The great buyers were the Paria aud New York mar. 
keta, Shawls which formerly fetched R1,( 00 sre available at R400. (Ward.) 
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There were about 100 £ér-kAduddrs in Kashmir, all of whom lived either in 
Srinagar or Islamabéd, but the houses in which the shdl-édfs work are 
in different parts of the valley, the largest number being in the towns of 
Pampdr and Sopar. A number of overseers are therefore necessary to superin- 
tend the work, to be responsible for the pashmina, and to draw the pay of the 
workmen, &c. 

‘These people are called ssédd (master or teacher) ; there is usually one over 
every twenty-five or thirty shé/-bd/s. The sum realised by the shdl-bdf is 
usually from three to five cht/ki rupees (each worth ten annas) a month ; but 
as this is inelusive of the amount deducted by the government for rice, which 
is supplied to the workmen at unfavorable rates through government agency 
(to the limit of eleven kharwdrs each annually), the balance is not sufficient to 
support a family with any approach to comfort, even iu so fertile a country as 
Kashmir. Dr. Elmslie estimates the average earnings of a shdl-ddf at three 
pence of our money a day; a first-rate workman will earn from four pence 
to five pence a day. 

An annual tax of R23 waslevied by the government on each hdr-khduddy 
for every sidi-bdf in bis employ ; previous to 1867 this tax stood at R30. 
It is now wholly remitted. 

In the hand-work shawl system the sd/d-ldf is the workman who makes 
the plain past mina from the spun pashm, which he buys for himself directly 
in the bazar. Upon this plain pashwina the colored threads are afterwards 
worked with needles by a workman who is called a ru/figa. 

The position of the sadd-ddf, though slightly better than his brother of 
the loom the shdl-6d/, is stated to be very miserable, owing to the oppressive 
tazes levied by the government. 

The circumstances of the ra/éga, on the other band, are stated to be toler- 
ably comfortable, he being permitted the privilege of changing or giving up 
his trade, should he wish to do so. : 

The shawl manufacture in Kashmir is superintended by a large govern- 
ment office at Srinagar, called the dagshdli, which is presided over by an 
official called the dardgha of the dagshali. his office is farmed out by the 
government, and, as it admits of immense profits, specially to the unscrupu- 
lous, it isan object of keen competition among the wealthy ruling class, 

The late Réja Kék, who was over the shawl trade until about 1666, when 
he died, was greatly respected by the people. Dr. Elmslie says that after his 
death the revenue from shawls dwindled away to half its former amount, 
which was twelve lakhs of rupees. On account of this great falling off in the 
revenue, Budh Raj, son of Partéb Shab, a name well known in Kashmir, was 
removed from the office of dian of the shawl department, and Badri Néth, 
commissioner of finance and revenue, was put in his place. There are 
about two hundred pundits attached to the dagskdli, who are continually 
employed inspecting the different kér-kiduas (manufactories), with a view to 
prevent the ddr-4/duddr putting in hand a shawl until the necessary permission 
has been obtained and the preliminary ‘taxes paid ; these pandils are charged 
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with demanding and receiving from the £dr-kkdnuddrs illegal remuneration for 
their boat-hire, road expenses, &. The revenue from shawls is now a very 
insignificant item, and the trade is practically free from all taxes and restric- 
tions. 
The wool of which the shawls are manufactured (4i¢ pho) is found 
upon the goats which are pastured upon the elevated regions of Changthang, 
Turfén, &. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature avainet the cold and 
killing blasts to which they are exposed, and is found not only on the geat, 
but upon the yak and the shepherd’s dog used in the same inhospitable 
regions, 

Attempts to introduce the shawl-goat into other parts of the world have, 
as far as the production of this particular description of wool is concerned, 
failed ; notably that made by M. Lavanchi in the Pyrenees, where, the eleva- 
tion and climate approaching those of their native pastures, success might 
reasonably have been anticipated. In 1847 the tribute of shawl-goate, paid, 
by the Maharaja as an acknowledgment of the supremacy ef the British 
Government under article 10 of the treaty, was excused in consequence of the 
animals dying at Dharmsala, where they were kept. 

The wool employed in the manufacture of shawls is of two kinds—the 
fleece of the domesticated animals, and that from the animal iu its wild state; 
of this latter sort, which is called as/i ¢us, but a small proportion is imported. 

The interests of the Mabardja of Kashmir and his manufacturers are 
identified in the endeavour to retain the monopoly of the shawl-wool. 

Major Cunningham, R.E., states that the average price of shawl-wool in 
Ladék is R2 per seer: 128,000lbs. of shawl-wool are annually imported into 
Kashmfr from Ladék. 

On arrival in Kashmfr the wool is bought by a paskm farosk, or wook 
retailer, who disposes of it to the women, who spin it into yarn. 

Moorcroft states the girls begin to spin at the age of ten, and thata 
hundred thousand females were employed in this occupation in Kashmir. 

The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which 
the fleece consists, usually in about the following proportions :— 


Coarse hair . ‘ * . : - 1} seera, 
Seconda or phirs 4 . 7 . . - oF, 
Dust and foreign substances ‘ . . - 2s, 
Fine wool ‘ . , . - . a aes 


6 seers or 1 trdk. 


The cleaned wool is then spread on a board, and a paste, composed of 
pounded rice and water, is rubbed into it (soap is never used, as it makes it 
harsh), after which it is dried, teased out, and spun into thread by the women, 
who work with little intermission the whole day. Moorcroft calculates the 
general earnings of an industrious and expert spinner to be only 21-8 per 
month, and they are probably less. 
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The shawl thread (phamb-pan) is double, The finest brings one ehilsi 
rupee for one tola weight ; of a coarser kind two and three tolas are given for 
one rupee ; and a still coarser quality, called ph#r, is sold at the same price for 
four or five tolas, 

The merchants, who buy the thread from the spinners, sell it to the shawl 
manufacturers, making a profit of two or three annas on the rupee. 

The yarn, being divided into skeins according to the pattern decided upon, 
is then delivered to the raagrez, or dyer; he professes to be able to give it 
sixty-four tints, most of which are permanent; that called tiram dani, rich 
crimson, being the most expensive. The art of dyeing is said to have been 
introduced into Kashmir in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the phiri, or second yarn, is 
alone given to be dyed; being of a coarser quality, it is preferred for employ- 
ment in flowers and other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as 
it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The distribution of the colors is regulated by the thickness of the thread, 
the thinner threads being appropriated to the lighter tints. . 

‘Lhe ¢arfarosh adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft; he receives 
the yarn in hanks, but returns it in balls; he can prepare in one day the warp 
and weft for two shawls. 

The yarn, which has been cut and reeled, is then taken by the pennakim 
gxrn, or warp-dresser, who dips it into thick boiled rice water, by which 
process each length becomes stiffened and set apart from the rest. 

Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and has the 
advantage of showing the darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and strengthening and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. 

When the border is very narrow, it is woven with the body of the shawl, 
but when broader, it is worked on a different loom and afterwards sewn on the 
edge of the shawl by the raféga, or fine drawer, with such nicety that the 
uuion can searcely be detected. The operation of drawing or passing the 
yarns of the warp through the heddles is performed precisely in the same way 
as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the shd/-bd/, or weaver, to the 
loom, which differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior 
workmanship. 

When the warp is fixed in the loom, the saéds4, or pattern-drawer, and 
tarfarosk and gandanwol, or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of 
different colors to be employed, are again consulted. The first. brings the 
drawing of the pattern (siyatara) in black and white, done with charcoal pencils; 
this branch of the trade is said to be confined to six or seven families. The 
gandanwol, having well considered it, points out the disposition of the colors, 
beginning at the foot of the pattern and calling out the color, the number of 
threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be followed, and so on 
in succession until the whole pattern has been described. 
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From his dietation the £itdbwala writes down the particulars in a species 
of stenography, and delivers a copy of the document (#a%4m) to the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the ¢i/iz, or needles, by arming ezch with colored 
yarn of the weight of about four grains, These needles, without eyes, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their sharp ends slightly charred 
to prevent their becoming rough or jagged through working. 

Under the superintendence of the gandanwol the weavers knot the yarn 
of the ¢ilis to the warp. 

The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ground, the work 
being carried on at the back or reverse, on which the needles are disposed in 
a row, and differing in number from four hundred to fifteen hundred accord- 
ing to the lightness or otherwise of the embroidery. 

As soon as the ustdd is satisfied that the work of one line or warp is com- 
pleted, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and repetition 
apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. 

On a shawl being taken in hand, a small piece at the edge is first com- 
pleted by which a rough estimate of its value is formed, and on which an 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. is levied by the government ; of this amount, 
& portion is paid down, the shawl is stamped, and the manufacturer is then at 
liberty to proceed with the work, the value being adjusted and the balance 
paid on completion. 

In addition to the import duties on the material, poll-tax on the workmen, 
and the ad salorem duty on the value of the shawl, which are paid directly to 
the government, the kdr-kkdnddér is obliged to fee liberally all government 
officials in any way connected with the trade, and it is affirmed, apparently 
on good grounds, that this dustwré, or illegal gratification, is shared in by the 
highest officers of the State down to the lowest pandit connected with the 
dagskdli: these fees are stated to amount to little less than another 25 per 
cent. 

When finished, the shawls are submitted to the purzagnr, or cleaner, whose 
business it is to free the shawl from discolored hairs or yarn, and from 
ends or knots; he either pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, 
or shaves the reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife; any defects arising 
from either operation are immediately repaired by the ra/iga. 

Previous to being washed the shawl has to be taken to the office of the 
dardga of the dagshdli fora permit. After registering it and collecting the 
tax (/dgut) of 25 per cent. ad valorem, one of the pandits removes the govern- 
ment stamp which was impressed npon it at its commencement, by dipping 
the corner of the shawl into water; a receipt (wdguedr) is then given to the 
owner to testify that all dues have been paid upon it. 

The goods are now handed over to the wafurosk, or person who has ed- 
vanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the wokkén, or broker, and 
these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
eharges interest on his advance, the latter a commission varying from 2 to 5 


per cent. 
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The purchaser takes the goods unwashed and sometimes in pieces, and the 
fine-drawer aud washerman have still to do their part. When partly washed, 
the dkodt brings the shawls to the merchant, that they may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections; should such occur, they are remedied at the 
expense of the scller. It is necessary to wash the shawls, in order to deprive 
them of the stiffness of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, aud for the 
purpose of softening them generally. The best water for this is found in the 
canal between the lake and the floodgates at the Drogjun, and in the cold 
waters of the Tel Bal stream near the Shalimaér. In the former locality some 
ruins in large limestone blocks are lying on the washing-place, and in one of 
these is a round hole, about a foot and a half in diameter and a foot in depth , 
in this the shawl is placed, and water being poured over it, it is stamped on 
by naked feet for about five minutes, and then taken into the canal by a man 
standing in the water, One end is gathered up in his hand, and the shawl 
swung round and beaten with great force upon a flat stone, being dipped into 
the canal between every three or four strokes, They are then dried in the 
shade, as the hot sun spoils the eolors; and in ten days afterwards the colored 
shawls undergo a similar process, but occupying less time. 

The white ones, after being submitted to the process, on the first day 
are spread in the sun and bleached by water sprinkled over them ; they then 
are again treated to the same process as the colored shawls, being stamped 
upon and beaten a second time and then bleached again till they are dry, and 
then for a third time beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried in the sun. 

- In the second time of stamping, soap is sometimes used, but is not good 
generally, and is never used for the colored shawls, as the alkali might affect 
the colors. Sulphur fumes are employed to produce the pure, pale, white 
colors in new shawls. 

After being washed, the shawls are stretched ,upon a wooden cylinder for 
two days, when they are removed to be packed. After being wrapped in 
sheets of smooth-glazed paper, they are preased; the bale is afterwards sewn 
up in strong cloth; over this a cover of birch-bark is laid and an envelope of 
wax-cloth added, and the whole is sewed upas smoothly and tightly as possible 
in a raw hide, which contracting, gives to the contents of the package a 
remarkable degree of compactness and protection. 

Old shawls that require cleaning—and, it 1s said, in some instances new 
ones—are washed by means of the freshly gathered root of a parasitical plant 
called krifz, a species of consinia (4ués, dicscorea deltoidea ?). A pound of it 
is bruised and mixed with about three pints of water; and to this, should it 
be necessary to raise the temperature, is added a mixture of pigeon’s-dung (a 
piece equal in size to a turkey’s egg), mixed and beaten up with about the 
same quantity of water, and the shawl is saturated with the liquor, and then 
stamped upon, washed with the hand, and then well steeped in the canal. 
The colors of an old shawl, after it has been washed, are often renewed so well 
as to deceive any but the initiated by pricking them in again with a wooden 


pin, dipped in the requisite tints. 
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Vigne states that the fool’s-cap or eypress-shaped ornament so commonly 
worked on the shawls is a representation of the siged or hashkeh oy atgrette 
of jewels which is worn on the forehead in the East. Others again think that 
the pattern was suggested by the windings of the River Jhelum in its course 
through the valley, as viewed from the top of the Takht-i-Sulimaén ; but this 
latter supposition seems to be highly improbable. 

A first-rate woven shawl, weighing 7Ibs. will fetch in Kashmir as much 
as £300, which price is made up of — 

£ 30 the coat of material. 
» 150 the wages of labor. 


» 7 duty. 
» 50 miscellanvous expenses, 


Total + £300 

Ordinary shawls sell for prices ranging between R50 and 32,000, depend- 
ing upon the quality of material and richness of embroidery. Hand-worked 
shawls cost about one fifth as much as loom-made shawls. Shawls to the 
value of abovt £130,000 used to be exported annually from Kashmir; of this 
amount, about nine lakhs or £90,000 worth used to find their way to Europe, 
the remainder supplying the various eastern markets. 

Of the Kashuiir shawls exported ty Europe, France monopolised 


about , P . . . . . x - 80 per cent. 
United States of America . % ‘ 4 WU ss 


Italy. e : - . 7 ° a er 
Russia. ‘ . F : . a . . - 2 y 
Germany % x y eh» 
Great Britain . P . z * . . . woe Sy 


Of the above, about two thirds were purchased in Kashmir by French 
agents and exported to France direct; now the trade is very small: the re- 
mainder are exported through native bankers and sold at the London auction 
sales, the buyers being nearly all French, 

On the breaking out of the war between France and Germany in 1870, the 
shawl trade suffered a sudden and temporary collapse; the ruin of the 
manufacturers and merchants was only averted by the Maharaja making large 
purchases to the value of several Jukhs of rupees. The depression then caused 
has disappeared, and, although existing obstructions and abuses have been 
largely removed, this valuable branch of industry is only slowly recovering itself, 
The shawl-weavers at Badrawar, Doda, and Basaoli enjoy great advantages, 
as they are free from many of the burdens and restrictions imposed upon their 
brethren in the valley of Kashmir. The shawls manufactured in these locali- 
ties hold a middle place in the market; while greatly inferior to the veritable 
Kashmir sbawl, they are of superior quality to shawls manufactured at 
Amritsér and other places in the Panjéb, which are largely adulterated with 
wahabshahi, an inferior wool produced at Kirméa. Amritsdr, however, does 
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a flourishing business, and if Srinagar were ag favorably situated, it would be 
in a better position to compete. 

Writing in December 1873, Mr. Wynne, the Officer on Special Duty, gives 
the following description of the depression of the trade :— 

“ At the beginning of the year there were very heavy balances due by the shawl-makers 
to the shawl department of the Kashmfr administration. This was due to the extreme 
depression of the trade owing to the state of affairs in France. [A depression which still 
continues, and is indeed, at the present moment, greater than ever before, At the London 
sale, the results of which have just been communicated by telegram, while £2,500 worth of 
Amritsar shawls were sold, nothing whatever, I am told, out of the £4,000 worth of Kashmfr 
shawls that were presented was sold. What to substitute for this article of industry, which 
has hitherto provided sustenance for between 80,000 and 90,000 of the population, is a 
question now seriously occupying the Maharaja's attention. Asan alleviation in the begin- 
ning of the summer, the Mahardja assigned to a number of shawl-weavers work in the silk 
factory at Srinagar, but as it was represented that the alleviation would be very slight (the 
work in the silk factories lasting at present for so smull a portion of the year), and that the 
process would ruin that delicacy of band which constitutes the special distinction of the 
shawl-weaver, the order was rescinded. I have suggested that the work of carpet-making be 
stimulated, as that would provide for the shawl-weavers an oceupation which, though coarse, 
is still not radically different from that in which they have been hitherto employed, while 
the demand for Indian carpets is on the increase. And the suggestion is under considera- 
tion.]” 

The trade has also received serions blows from change of fashion, which 
expelled these fabrics from the French and American markets. And the ad- 
mirable imitations, produced in France and at Paisley in Scotland, exercise a 
great influence over the trade, yet a goodly number are still woven annually 
in the country of their birth, the demand for them in the East being main- 
tained as necessary appendages to rank and state. But it was always a 
marvel how the industry eculd outlive the impositions that were put upen 
it; nor indeed could it have survived but for the cruel regulation which 
forbade a weaver to relinquish his calling or, éven until 1880, to leave the 
country. 

The wool was taxed as it entered Kashmir, the manufacturer was taxed 
for every workman he employed, again he was taxed at various stages of the 
process according to the value of the fabric, and lastly, the merchant was taxed 
before he could export the gouds. During the last year of the famine (1880) 
the export duty on shawls was raised to 85 per cent. ad valorem, This enor- 
mous rate, besides being an inducement te smuggling, discourages intending 
purchasers. No direct tax is taken from European visitors for shawls. The 
tax on the importation of shawl-work is for white about Company’s 215 per 
maund, and for the colored about R11. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of 1 manufacture for which this country is 
renowned, and which, in recent times, has passed through many vicissitudes 
In the beginning even of this century there were thourands of looms at work 
replaced now by hundreds, and a great number of these beautiful fabrics were 
imported into Great Britain and the continent of Europe, a branch of trade now 
of little value, But fashion may change, and for the future and prosperity of 
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Kashm‘r, it is to be hoped it will. The art is uot lost; it is not dead, but in 
abeyance only; and there are a number of skilful hands now unemployed, 
ready and willing to turn out as perfect specimens as ever of those Kashmir 
shawls, without which, a few years ago, no fashionable lady deemed her ward- 
robe complete. 

Woollen Cloths.—The manufacture of woollen cloths is aimost universal 
throughout the valley, and gives employment to the villagers through the 
long winter months. The mountain sides and downs afford a rich pasturage 
to extensive flocks of sheep, whose increase is only limited by the difficulty of 
providing fodder during the winter, when all vegetation is hid beneath a thick 
carpet of snow. 

It is probable that the flocks, and consequently the outturn of wool, will 
not greatly exceed the present limit, as there is said to be a considerable 
mortality among the sheep each year from the effects of insufficient, food dur- 
ing the winter. The want is, however, due completely to the carelessness 
of the owners. Unlimited food can be stored, and as the wool is now rising 
in price, the villagers are more careful of their sheep. 

he number of sheep owned by each family varies according to its wealth 
and prosperity ; five, ten, or twenty sheep may represent the usual number, 
which in the case of well-to-do families is increased to forty, and even more. 

In the flocks, the sexes are about equally divided ; the rams (wurak kat) 
number about 6 per cent. of the wethers (Jala kat). The ewes (gob) bring 
forth but once a year, and then for the most part but one lamb (cir) at a 
birth, three being apparently quite unknown; this may in some degree 
account for the very slow increase among the flocks of Kashmir, which is said 
not to exceed from 5 to 20 per cent., compared with grazing countries in 
Europe and Australia, where the annual increase in some favored spots reaches 
85 per cent. ; 

The sheep are washed in the rivers and streams! ore shearing, aud the 
fleece is cleansed by being scraped or beaten with a bent bit of iron hoop. 
Sheep are sheared twice a year, at the commencement of the spring and in the 
autuma. The autumn shearing is the most plentiful, the produce being about 
one third more than in spring; the quality of the wool is also superior. Wool 
of the autumn sbearing is called yin, that of the spring wonacn. The rams 
are wethers yield about a seer or a seer and a quarter of wool; the ewes about 
half as much. ; 

There are three qualities of wool (yer)—the black, which is of inferior 
value, sells at one and a half seers for the rupee (Kashmir weight and cur. 
rency) ; the grey, which is of middling quality, sells for one rapee a seer; and 
the white, or éxsker, which is the best deacription, fetches from eight to twelve 
annas a seer, The three qualities are frequently mixed in manufacture, 

The better quality of wool is used in the manufacture of blankets and the 
fine woollen cloth called pashmina ; of the inferior wool, coarse woollens, called 
pults, are made. 
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There are two descriptions of blankets; the superior are made without 
seams and are called af pat ; the inferior have either one or two seams, and 
are known respectively as dé or tin pat. 

The price of the first description varies between ten and twelve chilki 
rupees, and that of the second sort between seven and eight, according to 
color, texture, and weight. 

The blankets are usually made about 44 feet lone by 44 feet broad, about 
two and a half or three seers of wool being employed in the manufacture of 
each; they are commonly of the natural color of the wool, but are sometimes 
dyed after manufacture. 

The yarn (kutméyer) is spun by the women; it takes about twenty days 
to prepare sufficient yarn to make a blanket. 

The yarn is taken to the weaver to be made up; these men are usually 
occupied as agriculturists during the summer months, reverting to their legiti- 
mate calling in winter. The weaver charges ten to twelve annas (British 
currency) for making up a blanket without seams, and five or six annas for 
one with seams. The operation of weaving a blanket occupies from three to 
four days. 

It is said that each family produces two or three blankets or pieces of 
puwtté during the winter; of the latter description of cloth two kinds are 
manufactured, yeripaut putté, which is all made of wool, aud su/rapaat pulti, 
partly of wool and partly of cotton. 

Common pxité} is sold at the rate of ahout 2} or 8 yards per chilsi 
rupee. Goat's hair in Kashmir seems only to be applied to the manufacture 
of thin rope or cord, which possseses extreme strength and elasticity. 
There is now a considerable trade in articles made of pashména and pultd, 
curtains, table-cloths, &c., being very prettily embroidered with colored wool, 
the patterns being harmonious and tasteful. , Pashmina .is dear, ordinary 
qualities being BS to R7 per yard, hut pué/é is moderately priced, the piece of 
nine yards varying from R34 to Kb}, width about 18 to 22 inches. A pair 
of plain curtains, with worked borders, cost about B15 to R18, and if worked 
all over, the cost is #8 or R10 more. The fault of the work at present is that 
many of the dyes quickly fade, and the work is not well finished. 

Very beautiful and cheap rugs are made of sxmdeh, or thick felt. This 
felt is made in pieces 6 to 7 feet by 4 to 5 feet. The ground colors 
are varying shades of brown, fawn, green, blne, yellow, &c. The rags 
are generally worked all over. Plain, they cost about 3 each, and 
worked, #4 to #5. Carpete vary according to size, but to give an idea, a 

16 feet by 12 feet, with a deep-worked border and large centre, would 
cost from #40 to B50, The merchants, however, are generally open to an 
offer, The best time to make purchases is in spring, when the greatest 
variety is in stock. The best shops are those of Muhammad Jén, Shahmad 
Shéh, and Béhar Shéh, and orders sent to any of them, addressed Srinagar, 
are executed, though often after considerable delay. 

2 Onn piece of putit, 14 fect wide, 8 yards long, costs about R4e$ (Drit'sh rapes), 
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For sportsmen, woollen gloves, socks, gaiters, caps, veils, &c., are made, 
and they are also used by the natives in winter, and can be purchased for a 
few annas. ( Wingate.) 

The following list of all the woollen and paskména goods produced in 
Kashmir is extracted from the “‘ Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Aits of 
the Panjab,” by B. H. Baden-Powell, B.C.S. :— 


Shdl pashm{na. Loi dé arz. 

» sada. > tin arz. 

» kant kdr, » lahori. 

» amilf kdr, » kinarg ddr. 

» ori dér, |» sadé. 

» ketdnf kér (twisted thread). Puttf. 

Fard shal. Putté. 

Doshald. Patté tush. 
Riémél. »  khudrang. 
Jémawér. | gy abehér. 
Shanld. | »  khat ddr. 
Léingf. | »  cbarkhéna, 
Guibadan. Chint putta. 
Alwdn. Gabba. 

»  y&k térd, Urmak. 

» 46 téré. Putté malidé—a soft or felted (Zit. “ rub- 
Par-i-porz. bed”) woollen fabric. 
Par-i-tatis, | Patti Ré&mnagari—made at Rémnagar, 
Caps. | Jamd. 

Stockings. * Purm-Narm ’—a name given by Akbar to 
Gloves. | the soft, fine, and rarc 
Lof. | fabric of ibex wool. 

» yak arzy. { 


In Ladék a thick kind of putts of sheep’s wool is made up in pieces 
1 foot wide and from 8 to 10.yards long. The price per piece varies from 
R4 to RS, It is only purchasable in small quantities in Léh. Any quantity 
of sacking can, however, be purchased, there being a constant demand for it 

-for bags for the conveyance of goods. About 120,000 yards of blauketing 
and sacking are annually expended on the carrying trade. The total value of 
the manafacture is only 27,500. (Cussingham.) 

Spinning, weaving, aed dyeing are carried on in almost every household. 
Professional weavers are found in a few of the most populous villages. The 
shortness of its staple renders the goat’s down (dena) 20 difficult to spin, 
that the Ladékis do not usually manufactare it themselves, but sell the raw 
material to the Kashmiris, Goat’s hair is called ré/, and from this the Ladékfs 
make all their blankets. 

Wool-cleansing is either effected by rubbing it with cones of the dried clay, 
called pales, or by sprinkling it with a powder of the same elay. This cleansed 
wool is only used for the better sort of woollen stuffs. The art of bleaching 
is unknown. 

Felling is practised to a limited cxtent, and also baskct-work. There are 
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a few cobblers, carpenters, and braziers in the country, chiefly found at Léb. 
Printing and painting are roughly carried on in the monasteries. (H. 
Strachey.) 

Paper.—The manufacture of paper in Kashmir is said to have begun in the 
time of Akbar the Great. Before that time the déer or inner bark of 3 
species of birch was used instead. 

Forster mentions the paper of Kashmir as an article of extensive commerce, 
and it still maintains its ancient reputation, being superior to anything yet 
produced in Hindistan. Of the specimens exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition 
of 1864, it was recorded that this beautiful paper, the best of all native manu- 
factures, can be purchased everywhere. 

It is in great demand for making manuscript copies of all the more valued 
authors ; it is also used for complimentary letters and polite correspondence 
amongst natives generally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom from flaws, also by its white wax-like color and 
appearance. 

There are about thirty-two paper factories in the suburb of Naoshera, 
which is the centre of the trade, giving employment to about twelve men in 
each. There used also to be a factory in the Hari Parbat fort, worked by 
convict labor; but this has lately been abolished, consequent on the govern- 
ment monopoly having been farmed out to a contractor. 

During the winter moaths the paper factories are closed. The mills ia 
which the pulp (44am?r) is prepared are situated on the Dal lake, near the 
Shalimér gardens, and at Arats in the Lar pargana. 

The pulp is said to be composed of a mixture of cotton rags and hemp. 
The rags, which are bought or collected in the city, are first well washed and 
cleansed from all impurities, the finest materials being selected for the 
superior qualities of paper. They are then pounded for twenty-four hours 
without intermission in an ordinary lever-mill worked by the feet. The mass 
is then dried, after which it is enclosed in a long, strong sheet, and again care- 
fully washed and dried. The hemp is treated in much the same way, but is 
washed in large baskets instead of in a sheet, The pulps, or rags and hemp, 
are then mixed in equal proportions and again pounded, and to the mass slaked 
lime and saze (a very impure sub-carbonate of soda) are added to whiten it. 
This is repeated from five to twenty times according to the quality of paper 
desired. When ready, the pulp is conveyed tothe paper factories at Naoshera, 
and is kept in a stone receptacle close to the 4ouz, or bath, in which it is 
mixed as required. 

The houz is a large wooden tub, with low sides and high ends ; it is filled 
with water, in which a small portion of the pulp is mixed. The housawhol 
sits by the side of this tub; he is furnished with a frame, or tray made 
of strips of light wood, on which resta a blind or ecreen of fine reeds. 
This frame he dips deftly into the mixture before him, allowing it to float on 
the surface ; a thin film or layer of pulp settles, and the water strains through 
the screen. Should he notice any speck or impurity in the film, be removes 
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it with a pair of wooden tweezers ; the dipping process is then repeated, and 
the frame raised and rested on a pole, which is supported in a notch cut in the 
ends of the bath. The reed screen is then carefully detached from the frame, 
aud the Aouzawhol with much dexterity separates the sheet of pulp from it and 
deposits it on a heap at his side ; the screen is then re-attached to the frame, 
and the process repeated. At the end of the day’s work, the heap of sheets of 
pulp is submitted to a slight pressure and left to dry for the night; in the 
morning it is removed, and the sheets are separated into layers of about half 
a dozen, which are hung on the walls of the surrounding buildings or laid 
upon the grass to bleach in the sun. 

When dry, each sheet is separated, and those that are defective removed ; 
the remainder are then collected in dusters, or quires of twenty-four sheets, 
and the edges are smoothly cut to the required size with a knife. 

Each sheet is then rubbed by hand with a sort of pumice-stone (Aurkatis); 
it is then damped and again rubbed with a stone of rough conglomerate called 
the sangmohra. The sheet is then passed to the éaraskwol, who rubs it with 
his hand, encased in a rough glove of flannel or goats’ hair which he dips ia 
a bowl of rice paste (maia) by his side. The sheets are then hung separately 
on strings suspended from the roof to dry, this process being repeated on four 
successive days; the sheets are then passed to another rubber, or mohrakash, 
who polishes each with a small smooth agate stone eubedded in a little cylin- 
der or handle of wood. To effect this the sheet of paper is laid on a narrow 
smooth and sloping board, before which the mohrakash kneels, and, holding the 
mokra with both hands, he rubs the paper with mach force and persistency 
until the required polish is produced. Should any little flaw occur, he tears a 
morsel of paper from a sheet by his side, and inserts it in the hole, rubbing it 
in until the scar is obliterated. As each duster, or quire, is completed, it 
is removed, folded in the middle, and rolled into a cylinder, which is encased 
in a cover of colored papers Which are twisted up at the ends. 

The whole of the process which has been described is carried out by hand, 
and is consequently exceedingly slow and laborious. The best description of 
paper manufactured is called fermaishi, and most of it is consumed in govern- 
ment offices. Of this description there are three qualities, vis., axldr, the 
best, costing six chi/éi rupees a duster, or quire of twenty-four sheets, each 
sheet measuring about 24 feet square; axsat, the second quality, sold at four 
rupees per quire ; and adnar, the third quality, sold at three rupees a quire. 

’ After these comes the damnehfi, a common description of paper most gener- 
ally used ; it is sold for one and a half chiléi rupees per quire. A thin straw 
colored note or letter paper called daééi is also manufactared ; it is made in 
small sheets, and costs three chili rapees a quire. The rangi or coloured 
papers are sold at twelve annas (cdiZEt) aquire ; £alamddai, an inferior descrip- 
tion of paper, at ten annas ; and the sher jangi, which is made in small square 
sheets, at four annas a quire. 

It is said that the greater part of the paper made in the Srinagar factories 
is appropriated hy the government, payment being made partly in cash and 
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partly in grain; what remains is disposed of to the merchants at the prices 
above mentioned, and is either retailed for home consumption or exported. 

The Aouzawhel, it is said, receives two annas (chili) a duster ; his earnings 
depend upon his skill; a good workman can, it is said, turn out about four 
quires of fermaisht, and six quires of the inferior sorts of paper per day. 

The mo akash, or rubbers, receive from four to eight annas a duster accord- 
ing to the quality of the paper; their work is very laborious, and they are 
consequently unable to exceed a quire a day. The #araskwol, who spreads 
the rice-paste, receives half the above rates. 

Those engaged in drying the sheets of paper receive two annas a day. 
The durability of the paper produced in Kashmir is remarkable, contrasting 
favorably in this respect with much that is made in Europe, where the 
practice of mixing certain chemical substances with the pulp is said to have 
caused a great deterioration in the quality. 

Ta the present day all the paper required in Ladék is imported from the 
surrounding countries, viz., Turkistén, Changthang, Kashmir, and India. None 
is exported. 

When trade was not so easy, and paper more expensive in the surrounding 
countries, Laddk used to make its own paper from the roots of astragabes 
strietus. Dr. Aitchison sent some of these plants to Kew and had the follow- 
ing opinion passed on them as a material for making paper: “. .. . the inner 
portion of the bark affords an excellent material for the manufacture of paper. 
The great objection to it is the outer rind, which is not only asource of dust, but 
extremely difficult to bleach. It is hard to fix a value for such an article, but in 
the state in which the bark is, it would be probably worth about £7 a ton. 
If the outer rind were removed, it would probably be worth twice as much. .. . 
It is feared there will be great difficulty in rendering it fit for the manufacture 
of white paper.” : 

This plant also grows in Lahoul, where the inhabitants say that the paper 
made from it is of a poisonous character, and injures the eyes of those who 
read writing on it. Dr. Aitchison adds that it might be worth the while of 
the-Kashm{.: merchants to import it as far as Gandarbal, their great paper 
factory. 

Papier macké.—A description of papier maché or lacquered work is pecu- 
liar to Kashmir, where it goes by the name of kar-i-kalamddnt, “ pen-case 
work,” or £ar-i-munakash, painted-ware. 

The w-tk is by no means always of papser macké, as it is frequently done 
on articles of smooth wood. The papier maché is prepared by pulping coarse 
native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. The 
article is then covered with a coating of white paint, on the surfaceof which 
a delicate pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a 
fine brush ; flowers, and the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most com- 
monly produced. A very pretty pattern is also done by painting with a gold 
paint a spreading series of minute branches and leaves on a white ground ; a 
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border of brighter coloring is added ; sometimes figures of men and animals 
are introduced. 

When the painting is done, the surface is varnished over with a varnish 
made by boiling the clearest copal (su2dras) in pure turpentine. The varnish 
has to be prefectly transparent, or it would spoil the appearance of the painting; 
mastic varnish may, perhaps be used; mastic (mustagi rxmi) is brought 
abundantly from Kabul. 

Pen-cases, trays, cabinets, and boxes are the articles usually manufactured, 
but a similar style of painting is sometimes applied to palankius, howdahs, 
boats, and even to the walls and ceilings of rooms. Moorcroft justly remarks 
that the painters of Kashmir are an ingenious race, and have talents which 
under a fostering government and competent instruction, might be applied 
with success to loftier objects than articles of furniture or decorated pen-cases. 

Gold and silver work.—The silver and gold work, of which a great deal is 
made in Srinagar, is exceedingly effective, and the smiths, with the rudest 
tools, consisting of a hammer with a few tiny chisels and punches, contrive to 
copy with admirable fidelity numerous designs, both Oriental and European. 
The work is uniform in design, consisting of various patterus of small sprigs of 
leaves all over the vessel in relief ; sometimes it is made with the ground of asil- 
ver and the sprigs gilt ; this latter is called gangajamni work. These goods 
are sold in Srinagar by actual weight in silver, with a fixed rate, usually 4 annas 
per tola, including gilding, for workmanship added. Jewellery also, in both 
silver and gold, is tolerably well executed. 

All the articles manufactured in silver are likewise produced of similar pat- 
terns in pure copper, which, after being sent to England, can be electroplated; 
and so perfectly do such take the gilding, that, with the exception of their 
weight, it is impossible to distinguish them from articles of richer material. 

In pure copper the favorite articles are large trays, candlesticks, brackets 
in the shape of ckfndr leaves, &c. But a very pretty work is the copper- 
enamel, a ground of light or dark blue or red, with the pattern in gilt in relief. 
Tn this work tea-sets, napkin-rings, finger-bowls, jugs of all shapes, &c., are 
made, and as the price does not exceed four annas per tola, the ware is -popular, 
The best known coppersmiths are Lassu and Subhéno. (Wisgate.) 

Rope.-—Rope is manufactured from the leaves of a plant called ériakun, a 
species of iris lily which grows in abundance in Kashmir, and also from a 
plant called éechkar, and from twigs of trees. The commonest rope is made 
from twisted straw. 

Cider.—See apple and pear. 

Wine.—See vines. 

Opium is manufactured at Kishtw&r and Doda, and a little in Kashmfr, 
The time for extractirg opiam is in Che? (March-April), when the poppy 
has attained ita fuil size: a small flat iron tool, with two or three points, 
called a xashéar, is used to scarify the poppy, being drawn longitudivally down 
the poppy-head so as to scratch it, whereon the milky juice exudes, which 
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after a certain time coagulates, and is scraped off with a small bent iron tool, 
like a miniature sickle, and collected in cups made of the leaves of the plant 
itself. When the shells are fall of opium juice, they are collected and all emptied 
tugether into a vessel and left to dry. When dry, the opium is formed into 
balls and placed in the shade. These are turned every third or fourth day, and 
when dry form the opium in use. 


Alta of roses.—The atta of roses made in Kashmir used to be considered 
superior to any other; it never appears, however, to have been an article of 
commerce. 


Leather work.—The leather work of Kashmir is very superior, owing to the 
mode of tanning. The skins, after being cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a Jayer of pounded galls between every two skins; a man is 
employed to tread them down daily, from morning to night, for twenty-five 
days, fresh galls being added every fifth day. 


They are then hung to dry ; but, before they are dry, the grain side is well 
rubbed with a paste of Armenian bole. When dry, the flesh side is lightly 
scraped and mutton suet is rubbed in until the leather is saturated ; the rab- 
bing is performed in the sunshine, and the skin is left for several days exposed 
to the sun. It is then put into water again and trodden, and rubbed until all 
greasiness disappears, when it is polished by being well rubbed with a blunt 
iron iastrument. Moorcroft describes this leather as being strong, solid, heavy, 
and pliable, without any disposition to crack, and states that some pieces of 
saddlery had been in use eighteen or twenty years, and were none the worse for 
constant wear. The abundance of the hides and the excellence of the leather 
are sure to make an important industry, when a larger market produces better 
manufacture. ’ 


Soap.—Two kinds of soap are manufactured in Kashmir, one kind from oil 
which yields a coarse soap, another kind from fat. The former is called tia 
sdbun, the latter saffd sdbun, There are two manufactories of soap in Srina- 
gar, the proprietors of which have a monopoly of the trade. 


Labor.—Of the laboring classes in Kashmir it may be eaid, with the ex- 
ception of the shawl-weavers, whose wages are low (even as compared with the 
price of provisions), whose labor is very severe, and whose children are im- 
pressed at too early an age, that they are, as a general rule, well fed, well 
clothed, and fairly housed. A coolie, if engaged by contract, will carry 
up to two hundred pounds weight, for days in succession, at the rate of 8 
to 10 miles a day along hilly roads. The women, of whom mauy ply the oar 
on the Jhelum, will work against stream, either towing or paddling, for 
several hours without cessation. Neither sex could stand this strain, as they 
do for months off and on, if they did not get a sufficiency of nourishing food. 


As regards agricultaral labor, it is not easily ascertained in a country 
where payment, if not in kind, is often by exchange, one man promising 
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another a day’s labor in return for his. Again, many persons draw the means 
of subsistence for themselves and their families direct; from the soil, but 2 
annas a day is the usual payment. 

Journeymen in the various trades do not, Mr. Girdlestone thinks, get 
much more than their food from their masters. The boat-people with an 
average charge of R15 a month for a crew of four persons, which includes 
usually one or two women, do not make a bad income from the Europeans 
during the summer months, and are not often without a customer, and in 
winter they can earn a trifle by the transport of grain and timber. The ordi- 
nary dunga used by visitors carries from 80 to 100 sharwérs of makéi- 
Such a boat making a trip from, say, Baramula to Srinagar, would get one 
trdk per kharwdr for the freight, of which } would go in tolls, so that the 
boatman would earn for a full load 4 skarwérs 11 tras or about RO chslki. 
Besides loading the trip takes 5 days, and there is great delay in unloading ; 
consequently a boat would be lucky if it made two trips a month. Coolies, 
when employed by Europeans, are paid 4 annas to 6 annas of British money 
a stage each, but this sum does not usually stay with them, the majority being 
hired by contractors at about Company’s 22-4 to R2-8 a month, and giving 
over to the contractors half an anna a stage. The d&k runners from Srinagar 
to Banihé] get Company’s 23-2 a month each. For coolie labor in the Resi- 
dency garden, Mr. Girdlestone was charged 2 annas a day per head. 

Cattle.—Cows and oxen are small but very numerous, and in the summer 

monthe find luxuriant pasture on the higher 

Dereel preter: ‘Bills, Milk and bailar beg very gen aid 

cheap. GAs is only made for exportation to the Panjéb. With quick transit 
Kashmir could supply the Panjéb with high-class beef and mutton. Buffaloes 
are scarce in Kashmir, on the whole. The buffalo (mdnzsta tent, buffalo 
bull; mdnshka, buffalo cow) is numerous on the hills, but is not indigenous. 
The cow being held sacred by the Hinds ie never allowed to be killed. In 
Ladék the common horned cattle are of a small breed, and are kept chiefly in 
the lower agricultural districts; in the higher and pastoral, yaks are better 
adapted to the country and climate. The common Indian oxen (the small Hi- 
malayan breed) are common in Nubré and the warmer districts of the country. 

The dzo (female dzo-mo), the offspring of the yak and common cow, is a 
most valuable hybrid. It is used throughout the country for the plough as 
well as for carrying loads, being more tractable than the yak, and quite as 
strong. It also bears heat better. ‘The dso-mo gives much more and better 
milk than the yak cow. The milk is chiefly used for butter, which ia taken by 
the Ladakf with his tea. The price of a good dso varies from B12 to R20. 
(Cunningham.) 

Sheep.—-Sheep are plentiful; those from the neigtibourhood of the village 
of Héjan, in the Saremozapain pargaza, are said to be the finest in the valley, 
or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas, In fat and flavor they vie with the 


Southdown sheep. 
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With regard to the goodness of the mutton, Moorcroft remarks :— 


“ Whether this is owing to any peculiarity in their feed I shall not undertake to deter- 
mine, but although it would be very possible to prepare an ample sufficiency of bay for winter 
fodder, the preference is given to the leaves of certain trees, as the walnut, willow, mulberry, 
elm, and several others, which are considered much more warming and nutritious than hay, 
especially for sheep. 

“Small branches, after having been cut when in full leaf, are immediately so disposed 
within the first forks of the tree to which they belong as to be thereby retained; and 
ulthough loosely piled, yet, in consequence of being entangled amongst themselves, are nct 
detached by the wind; neither do they lose their leaves, nor are the latter in any respect 
injured. 

“This forage is reserved for the severe part of the winter, when the cattle are driven 
ander the trees in which the store is suspended, and the dry branches being pulled down, the 
leaves are eaten by them with great avidity. 

“ When grass is stored for winter fodder, it is twisted into thick ropes immediately after 
having been cut down, and in this state hung across the upper branches of trees, without 
other preparation, for hay; it thus keeps free from rottennes+, and generally even from 
mouldiness, notwithstanding the great quantity of rain and snow that falls. Grass thus 
dried is generally given to the cattle in the morning, and leaves in the afternoon and even- 
ing; oil-cake, made of linseed, walnut kernels, mustard seed, aloug with the seed of cotton, 
are given to fatten cattle, as are flags or the leaves of sedge.” 


The Tartar sheep is distinguishable by its small head and long slender legs, 
and is of the short-tailed breed. The wool is very long and soft. 
Two distinct kinds are found in Ladék— 


(1) The large, black-faced Auniya, used chiefly for carrying loads. 


(2) The pretty, diminutive sheep of the Purik district, which is used for 
food only. 


Nearly all the traffic of Changthang and Rupshu is transported on the 
kuniya sheep. They are food, clothing, and darriage, and form the principal 
wealth of the people, The average price ranges from 82-8 to R4. A Purik 
sheep can in Purik be bought for a rupee, but iu Léh the price is 3 to RS. 
(Cunningham) 


Captain Biddulph, one of the members of the Yarkand Mission, supplies 
the following note on the use of sheep carrying supplies :— 


“T left Tankese on the 18th September, taking with me thirty sheep, carrying loads of 
grain and flour. Wishing merely to test their marching capubilities, I looked upon the 
supplies they carried as extra, and their loads remained intact till within four marches of 
Shébfidila, when I was foreed to commence using them, 

“The Tartare usually make their sheep carry a load of 82ibs, and march 7 or 8 miles a 
day only, making freqaent halts; as, however, I expected to be marching hard at times, I 
put only a load of 20lbs., on each sheep. Beyond this I took no care uf them, and simply let 
them tuke their chance. < 

“ A great part of the route was over rongh and stony gronnd, but only one of them 
broke down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 


“The load secured by breast and breech ropes, rides well, sinking into the fleece, and 
not being liable to shift. 
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“On fair ground, where they marched with a broad front, they marched at the rate of 
1} miles an hour: a large number would no doubt travel slower, and much muat depend 
upon the breadth of the road. 

“The greatest difficulty they had to contend with was crossing the streams, and while 
marching in the Kérakésh valley, they wore sometimes obliged to cross the river three or 
four times in a day. Not only were the loads liable to become damaged, but the weight of 
water hanging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, greatly impeded progress. 

“On the days on which they had no grass, they had literally nothing to eat, as they 
refused grain, not being accustomed to it. One man was sufficient to manage the lot, and 
two men, I should say, could easily drive and manage a hundred, 

“On arrival in camp they were unloaded aud turned out to shift for themselves til] dark, 
when they were herded for the night. 

“The fact that a flock of sheep carrying twenty loads should be able to march 330 miles 
in a month with only one casualty, through a country in which forage is always scanty and 
at a very inclement season of the year, is remarkable. After the first march the elevation 
was never less than 11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15° and 16° below 
zero. The sheep, however, did not apparently feel either cold or elevation. 

“Future exploring parties on the Karakoram will, I feel certain, find a flock of sheep a 
most useful addition to their camp. Not only are they very easily looked after, but they 
can feed themselves as they go slong among the rocks where horses would starve.' Besides 
this, when their loads are disposed of they can themselves be eaten. The accompanying 
table will show the particulars of the marches they made, I was accompanied the whole 
time by a survey pundit, who paced the distance each day :— 


“ Table showing marches taken by a flock of sheep carrying loads of 20 ibs. 


March, Date. Remarks. 


Tankse to Tohur-ka-talab . | 18th Sept. 1873 
ukung . ° -{19th » 
Chagra . . «| 2let ow op 
Rimdi 7 . ° | 22nd ys ow Cross Lankar pass, 18,400 feet. 
Pamzl =, : ° 23rd wow 
Pahl i ‘ ° : = ers 
amma! Lun, . 26t ” ” 
Camp near Nighu - -(/27th » om No grass. Cross Changlaag 
“ pass, 19,300 feet. 
» oD Lingzith é -| 28th, fe fo grass. 
Gap es 29th ow Ditto. 
Samnal . . 7 -' 30th 4, os Cross Kizil Diwan, 17,600 feet ; 
i a arrive in camp till 
Kizil Jil; ‘ * «| Ist Oct. ar’ : : 
Changtash . same is 71 pia Grass very scarce ; did not arrive 
Samnal i. ° é «| Oth os pe till after dark. 
Camp . é 3 {10th » * Sige very scarce, 
” . . ° . O grass. 
” ° ° < e iath eS Pe No grass; one sheep broke down 
Fata : - 6 -[ 13th oe on the march. 
ee See ae Supplies not began to be need 
Gulbashem . . ° «| 17th - evening. 
Bhébiddls . : . «| 18th Total 830%. ‘The last 1] marches 


being down the v of the 
Kérakdsh.” oe 


SSE 
3 In this samming up Captain Biddulph doss not repeat what he mentioned above, sis, thet 
sheep will not est grain where there is no grave.—F. B. ¥. 
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Goats.—Goats are very numerous in nearly all parts of the Kashmir State. 

In Lad&k the larger kinds are used for carrying loads, but the most numer+ 
ous are the well-known shawl-goats, which thrive only in the most elevated 
districts. They are bred in Nubré, Zanskaér, and Rupshu. The finest wool, 
however, comes from Chinese territory, and from Khotén. The shawl]-goat is 
only shorn once a year, and the wool is at once separated from the coarser 
hair. The latter is manufactured into blanketing for tents, sacking, and 
ropes for home consumption. 

The wool is exported to Kashmir and the Panjab, Léh being the entrepdt 
between the shawl marts and the wool-producing countries. The fine shawl- 
wool is called Zena, the common wool éa/, and the hair spx. The average 
price of the shawl-wool in Ladék is about #2 a seer, and that of a shawl-goat 
R4. (Cunningham.) 

Pigs.—Guléb Singh is said to have introduced pigs into Kashmir. Until 
Jately the Hindds of Srinagar were allowed by government to keep swine, to 
the great disgust of the Muhammadan inhabitants: recently, however, the 
city has been entirely cleared of these animals by order of the Mabardaja, but 
many are now to be found in a wild state. 

Fowls.—In Kashmir the common domestic fowl and ducks and geese are 
abundant, and the rearing of capons (44e2s sokar) is common throughout the 
Loléb valley. The domestic fowl is found at Léh and in the Nubra valley. 
It is only reared by Musalméns. It was also introduced by Gulab Singh into 
Baltistéu with great success. 

Bees.—Moorcroft remarks that the management of bees is an interesting 
subject in the rural economy of Kashmir. Every farmer in the district of 
Lar—and I have since found the practice general, throughout the whole 
country in the eastern part of Kashmir—bhas several hives in bis house; in 
some houses I have counted as many as ten. : 

A provision for hives is made in building the house by leaving appropriate 
cavities in the walls, These somewhat differ in size, but agree in their 
general form, each being cylindrical and extending quite through the wall. 
This tube is lined by a plastering of clay-mortar, about an inch in thickness, 
and the mortar is worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, or with the down 
of thistles, which latter is employed also for clay-mortar in general, being the 
first application of this substance to the use of man I have yet witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an average, about 14 inches in diameter, 
and, when closed at both ends, about 20 or 22 inches in length. 

The walls of farm-houses and cottages differ in respect to their materials, 
but are commonly constructed of roagh stones or bricks, and of clay or lime 
mortar, alung with a large admixture of wood in the district just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the apartment is closed by a round platter 
of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the middle, but the edges are made 
flush with the wall by a luting of clay-mortar, and the other extremity is shut 
by a similar dish, having a circular hole, about a third of an inch in diameter, 


in its centre. 
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It does not appear that there is any particular rule for the height of the 
hives from the ground, They sometimes are confined to the walls of the lower 
or basement storey, generally appropriated to cattle in the farm-houses of 
Kashmir; at others they are inserted into those of the first floor, but are fre- 
quently seen in both situations in the same house, as well as in the walls of 
its outbuildings. So little difference exists between the practices ordinarily 
pursued in Kashmir and in Europe in respect to hiving new swarms, as not to 
call for notice ; but that adopted in the former country for preserving the old 
swarm when the honey is taken, well deserves imitation by the bee-master in 
the latter country, 

The process by which this is, as I witnessed it, effected, is the following :— 
Having in readiness a wisp of dry rice-straw and a small quantity of burning 
charcoal in an earthen dish, the master of the house, with a few strokes of the 
point of a short sickle, disengages the inner platter of the tube, bringing into 
view the combs suspended from the roof of the hive and almost wholly covered 
with bees, none of which, however, offer to resent the aggression or to enter 
the room. Having placed the straw upon the charcoal, and holding the dish 
close to the mouth of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly against the combs, 
but removed the straw the instant it took fire, to prevent it burning the bees, 
and quenched the flame before he employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees hurried through the outer door with 
such rapidity that the hive was cleared of its inhabitants within a few minutes, 
when the farmer, intruducing the sickle, cut down the combs nearest to him, 
which were received into a dish previously inserted underneath them, and left 
undisturbed about one third of the combs, which were those close to the outer 
door. 

He then replaced the inner platter, and brushing off hastily a few bees 
which clung tu the combs, though apparently in a state of stupefaction, threw 
them out of the house. Observing many other bees lying motionless on the 
floor of the hive, I inquired whether they were dead or only stupified, and was 
answered that they would recover; however, I was not wholly satisfied that 
this recovery would take place; but preparations for continuing my journey at 
a very early hour on the following morning unluckily prevented me from 
ascertaining the fact. But neither the fate of these nor of those left senseless 
in the hive excited any interest in the owner, as enough remained to carry on 
the business of the hive, into which the expelled bees returned, as soon as its 
cavity was freed from smoke, without stinging 2 single individual. The 
whole business was completed within ten minutes, and it was asserted that not 
above one hundredth part of the commnnity is destroyed by this method. 
The farmers here are well acquainted with the existence of the queen-bee, but 
Bive themselves little trouble about the internal economy of the hive. Ac- 
counts differed as to the weight of the annual yield of a hive, and to the re- 
lative proportion of honey and of wax; and that now taken afforded no 
evidence on these points, as its combs had been removed in part ovly two 
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months before. Altogether, however, it seemed to me that the produce was 
less than the ordinary yield of a good swarm in England, making allowance 
algo for the portion left for the winter support of the bees. The honey was 
light-colored, and of a taste as pure and sweet as that of Narbonne. 

It possessed less of the cloying quality generally attending this substance 
than any other I recollect to have met with, and I could not learn that the 
farmers had any suspicion of their honey ever being intoxicating or poisonous 
as has been noticed to be the case, occasionally, with that made by the Bhoura of 
Garhwal. The peasantry of Kashmir are unacquainted with the employment 
of honey as the basis of a fermented liquor, but eat it raw or mixed with 
varjous articles of common food, whilst the most wealthy substitute it for sugar 
in preserving fruits. 

It is customary to take the hive every year, and the end of September or 
beginning of October is found the best season for this operation, a little time 
still remaining for the bees to add to the portion left for their support during 
five months. This amounts to about a third of the whole produce, and would 
appear to suffice, a8 swarms seldom die, and the Kashmiris substitute no other 
materials as food. It is stated that an old swarm yields more honey than a 
young one, and that families seldom die except of old age. I was informed 
that it was no uncommon circumstance to preserve the same community for 
ten or even for fifteen years; and some instances were quoted of a family 
having been retained for twenty years; but this was held to be of very rare 
occurrence. 

In consequence of the bees being thus literally domiciliated, they acquire 
a mildness of conduct far more decided than those of Europe, by which the 
lives of many of these insects are saved annually; and the confidence gained, 
subduing their natural irascibility, may generate an increase of industry, or at 
least an increase of produce, in relation to the number and to the size of the 
individuals of each community; and it is clear that the situation of the hive 
keepa many of the natural enemies of the bee at a distance. The bee of 
Kashmir is a little smaller than that of Europe, though a little larger than the 
domesticated bee of Kumaon and of Garhwaél. Honey sells at about three 
pence, British, a pound, but wax is considerably dearer. 

Dr. Aitchison writes :— 

« at Léb I saw no honey-bee, bat got some specimens of a bombus or humble-bee, called 
bonga-nakpo (black-spotted bee), and a wasp called bony-ser (or golden bee). But honey for 
trading with is manufactured in Léh without the aid of bees.” 

Dogs.—In Kashmir the mountaineers keep a very fine breed of dogs for 
protection against wild beasts. This variety is about the size of a small New- 
foundland dog, which it resembles in the head and curling tail, but is more 
strongly built. It has short-pricked ears, is covered with long black hair, 
intermixed with tawny, and has, close to the skin, a short fine far or wool, 
resembling that of the shawl-goat. The wild dog is found in Kashmir ; it is 
gregarious, and large packs often infest Lar, Dachinpara, the Wardwin, and 
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almost all the other parganas. They sometimes commit great havoe amongst 
the cattle grazing on the mountain-downs, and when pressed by hunger it is 
said that they will destroy children and even grown persons. Vigne states 
that a native and aboriginal pointer is to be found in the mountaine ground 
Réjaorf. They have not the high breeding of the English dog, but are decid- 
edly pointers in every sense of the word, He algo noticed another breed of 
very small dogs, somewhat resembling the fox-dog, but smaller. He saw one 
which stood only 8 inches high over the shoulder, but was Jong in proportion, 
with a sbarp nose and a bushy tail, and covered generally with long white 
hair. They are said to have been imported from Chamba. 

In Ladak there is a shepherd’s dog, sometimes called the Tibetin mastiff, 
He has a shaggy coat, and is usually of a black or black-and-tan color, with 
tail curled up on the back. He is an ill-tempered, fierce, and cowardly brute. 

Cats, rats, and mtce are also common. 

Horses and Ponies,—Kashmir is specially suited for breeding both ponies 
and mules, Maharéja Gulab Singh saw this, and also the necessity of maintain. 
ing sufficient transport for the troops required to control distant dependencies. 
He accordingly reserved from cultivation a number of rué/s, or grass-reserves, 
imported stallions and mares; and had his wise measures been continued, by 
this time the State would have been in possession of sufficient transport to avoid 
the necessity of impressing coolies. But no sooner was Maharéja Guléb Singh 
dead than, under the easy régime of his successor, the paxdtts got control 
of the rwkds, and finding they could make more out of crops than grass, they 
have ploughed up nearly all the arable land. The consequence is that for the 
Gilgit expedition thousands of coolies had to be impressed, and during 

he impressment whole’villages fled to the hills, and the officials made large 
sums by seizing double the numbers required, and allowing all who could afford 
it to buy themselves off. The State stables in the districts now contain » few 
half-starved ponies. Having ruined the enterprise of Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
pandits next, in 1880-81, put a pony-tax on the cultivators, amounting to 
R6.138 per cent. on the village revenue. This tax was supposed to have been 
remitted in 1885. At present nearly every village breeds ponies, and if they 
were protected from ‘seizure, village breeding would probably increase. The 
namlal or swamps afford good fodder for the winter, and in summer the ponies 
are driven up the side valleys. The load earried depends upon the road, but 
along the ordinary routes a pony carries about 24 maunds for a stage of 10 to 
12 miles. For riding ponies, the Yfrkandfs are preferred. The ponies to be 
found in Kashmir at the present day, though diminutive, are undoubtedly 
extremely hardy, sure-footed animals, and will carry with expedition and safety 
where animals of greater promise are quite uvable to contend with the diffi- 
culties of the way. 

The pargana of Dachinpara, on the right bank of the Lidar, is famous for 
its breed of ponies ; but they are plentiful throughout the valley of Kashmir. 

The low ground on the left bank of the Jhelum, from Srinagar to the 
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Wular lake, is used as a run for horses and ponies, except in summer, when 
many are transferred to Gulmarg and other grassy uplands; but considerable 
as the number is, there are few of them of any size or bone. They are bred, 
Mr. Girdlestone thinks, chiefly by government, and the sale of them forms an 
item of the public revenue which might probably be increased with a little 
more discrimination in the choice of mares and stallions. Here also, as else- 
where amongst natives, the common fault occurs of putting animals to work 
at too early an age, the result of which is that many become cow-hocked and 
knock-kneed, whilst it is the rule, not the exception, to see a man astride a 
pony which is clearly not up to his weight. Arab and Turki stallions have 
been introduced into Kashmfr. In Lad&k the ponies are small, active, and 
hardy ; they are numerous and much used. The Yérkand pony is quite a dif- 
ferent animal to the Ladék pony; Yarkand ponies are employed in the Central 
Asian trade, but villagers always prefer their own hardy Lad&k ponies. The 
Kashmir pony is different again. (H. Strachey.) 

Captain Barrow says :— 

“If ever wo have to send a small force through Kashmfr, we should arrange for local car- 
riage and not use Indian transport beyond Domél, on the road from Mari to Srinagar. The 
local ponies are hardier, and better suited for the bad roads, where our system of linking 
three mules together often proves fatal at a nasty corner. We have had to abandon the 
Indian system, and employ coolies to lead the mules. Since doing so, we have not had a 


single accident ; before under the triple system we had several.” 
* * * * * * * ° * * 


“From Bangla we marched with our Indian mules unladen, all our baggage being carried 
by coolies and ponies (of the latter there are 2,000 available between Kushmir and Gilgit, 


of which 1,400 belong to Government”). 

Two maunds thirty-two seers is the load accepted by carriers leaving the 
Panjab and Yérkand. 

Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the difficulty in obtaining carriage for the 
journey to Yarkand, says :— 

“It was impossible, therefore, to get carriage last season northward from Lad&k. The 
few animals available were engaged by the first-comers, and later in the year, R70 was 
asked and given as the hire of a bagyage horse to Y4rkand ; whereas the rate usual in former 
years was R40 or #50 each.” 

Ladakis do not like going to Yaérkand. The carrying is almost entirely in 
the hands of ‘Turks and Afghéns who come from thence, hence the quantity 
of carriage available depends chiefly on the amount of goods brought down 
from Central Asia to Léh. 

Up to the year 1870 the chief difficulty in point of carriage lay between 
the Panjab and Ladék, while between the latter place and Ydrkand it was 
easily procurable. Now the tables are completely turned. While the northern 
section of the road is reduced to such great straits as are described in the last 
paragraph, the southern section, namely, from the Panjab to Ladék, is fully 
supplied. . . . Last season the number of mules which came into Laddk 
amounted to 375, against 250 the year before, and this more materially aided 


the local supply of traffie. 
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Captain Chapman, in his article on Commerce in the Yérkand Mission 
Report, says :— 

“The number of Yérkand ponies which reach Lad&k and are available for the return 
journey, is measured by the amount of goods imported from Turkistén. Practically there 
is no limit to the amount of pony carriage on the Yarkand side, and when required the sup- 
ply pow kept up by the keras-kush (professional hirers of carriage) might be increased to 
any e.tent.”” 

The following is a note written in 1874 by Mr. Johnson, the Wazir of 
Ladak, regarding horses and yaks :— 

“Tn Kulu there are only about 40 horses to be had, and in Lahoul about 200, but 
these are being aold off by the villagers since mules have begun to come up from the 
Panjab.” 

There are great numbers of ponies to be procured in Kashmir, but they 
are mostly too weak to carry loads over the high plateau of Tibet. 

There are about 600 horses in Drdés and Kargil fit for carrying loads, 

The ponies of Léb are particularly small and weak ; there are about 250 
in all Ladak. 

Bellew says the ponies taken from Drés to Léh with the Forsyth Mission 
were sure-footed, active little animals, and proved excellent Laggage-carriers, 

Asses.—In Ladék asses are common; and remarkably fine ones are sume- 
times brought from Yarkand, Their load is generally computed as half that 
of a pony, 

Camels.—Maharéja Gulab Singh also tried to introduce camels, and he 
brought in a good number. But they can only live in the valley during 
spring and autumn, and now there is not a camel unless it is a chance lot 
which has brought up merchandise by the Mari-Baramila route. Out of the 
valley they are useless, as they cannot cross the pine bridges, which always 
sway a good deal under a load; and in wet weather the peculiar slipperiness 
of the Kashmir soil prevents-them from moving. When the Muari-Baramila 
road is finished, camels will probably be used along it. 

The question of employing Bactrian camels from the Yérkand side, by 
way of the Changchenmo, bas been much discussed. 

P The number of camels available has been computed by Mr. Johnson as 
ullows :-— 


Camels, 
Kargalik 5 . 7 ‘ A . . * - 100 
Kugiar . . . mel. oe < . . . . - 6&0 
Guma . . . - 100 


With the wanderiig tribe of Papd, two marches from Kugiar «35 

Owing to the melting of the snow during the summer months, camels 
cannot leave Yérkand to cross the Karakoram till the end of August. The 
severe cold of winter is fatal to camels at an extreme elevation, and a return 
from Ladék to Yérkand during the same season would therefore be barely 
possible, 

Cattle.—The cattle of Kashmfr are used much as beasts of burden wher. 
ever water-communication is wanting, and the road is not too difficult; they are 
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to be met in droves on the main trade route between Banihal and Jami. They 
are small and not remarkable for their breeding. 

Yak.—This animal does not stand as high as the wild yak, but is broadly 
and strongly built, with a small head, short horns, and a wild-looking eye. 
The long black hair reaches close to the ground before it is cut. ‘They are 
generally used for carrying loads, being too intractable for the plough, The 
cow-yak (srimo or dimo) is kept only for milk. These animals thrive best on 
the elevated plateaux, and soon get knocked up if taken into the hot valleys. 
They are usnally of a black or black and white color. White and red ones 
are also seen. The white ones furnish the chaoré tails for export to India. 
(Cunningham ; H. Strachey.) 

Godwin-Austen gives the following account of this animal in Baltistén :— 

“ During the summer months the yaks are driven up to be grazed here,! and in the ravines 
about; they do not thrive in the villages lower down, where at times the heat is considerable, 
and where they are much teased by the flies. The half-bred, between the yak and the com- 
mon cow, is a fine animal and principally used for ploughing; these remain below. The 
cows of the yak are not kept for their milk, the whole of which goes to the calf. The number 
of the pure breed is small, and nearly all are brought over from Yarkand, They are to be met 
with in all the high villages of Baltistan, but I never saw more than five or six together.” 


Drew calculates there are about 500 in Rupshu; he says they are half wild 
and not easily tractable. Vigne says the largest yaks he saw in Ladék were 
of the size of large English bulls, In crossing the Karakoram from Yérkand 
every animal belonging to the British Mission was equipped with a double 
sack containing mixed forage for four days (consisting of béusa, chopped 
lucerne, grass and grain, weighing some 30 lbs.) ; this double sack, when 
thrown over the caddle and under the load, protected the animal’s ribs if pro- 
perly adjusted, and the small store of provision guaranteed him against abso- 
late starvation when crossing the Karakoram. The additional weight of 30 lbs, 
thus imposed had no evil effect. 

The entire namber of yaks fit for carriage in “Ladék i is about 1,000. 

Numer of yaks in Nubraé, Léh, &., available for crossing the Saser, 
Digar, and Khardong passes— 

In Ladék for carriage to Khardong and Digar . - » 300 


In Chimray for carriage over Sakti pass =. ‘ . . 100 
In Kbardong and Digar for carriage of — to Léh . 5 . 100 
In Nubra for carriage over Saser pass A . 120 


The yaks in Nubré are very poor, and can hardly be used save in the 
months of August, September, and October. 

Yaks are not suited for long marches ; they get footsore. 

Muies.—One point was clearly established by the safe passage of the 
Yérkand Mission, viz., that mule carriage is, of all others, the best for the 
work they had to do. 

Four hundred mules have been employed on the Kulu road; they come 
from Kangra, Narpdr, and Hushiérpir. This season about 800 mules have 


come in. 
1 In the upper part of the Breldd valley. 
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Kyang, or wild ass, when full grown, stands about 13-2 hands high. Ite 
ears are longer than those of the horse, and a line of black hair extends along 
the whole of the back. The tail has a long tuft of hair at the end, like that 
of the zebra. The general color is a reddish-brown, with white on the stom- 
ach. It is generally found at elevations over 14,000, and its endurance of 
cold is wonderful. Large herds of nearly one hundred are occasionally seen 
on the elevated plains of Rupshu. ‘The small fresh-water lake south-east of 
the Tsokar is a favorite Aadiéat. They are not very shy of man, and, if un- 
molested, generally come to inspect the passing traveller at about 150 yards 
distance. The flesh is eaten by the Champés. It tastes like coarse beef-steak. 
(Cunningham ; Strachey.) 

The wild ass or kyang is found near the Pangong lake, Changchenmo, 
Rupshu, and Hanlé valley. In the last place Torrens saw a herd of 86. 
They stand about 13 hands 1 inch, and look very handsome when in motion. 
(Manifold, ) 

Wild yak—the dong or brong.—The wild yak is very rare. Its only 
known Aabitat are the Polrang and Kepsang valleys, which lead into that of 
the Changchenmo, at an elevation of between 15,000 and 16,000 feet, and also 
the adjoining ravine, left of the Shyok river, which the Yérkandis have named 
dongaylak, t.e., the “ wild yaks’ summer pasture ground.” 

The dong is much larger than the domestic yak, aud uniformly black, with 
a élight rusty tinge about parts of the head and back. It looks very like a 
large bison, with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, and bushy tail like a horse, 
They are occasionally killed and eaten by the Champés. (H. Strachey.) ; 

Both the kyang and the wild yak are found in large herds on the highest 
plateaux between the Karakoram and the Kuenlun. (Schlagentweit.) 

Bears.—Bears are found in all ps.ts of Kashmir, particularly io the Loléb 
and Nowbig valleys, and, although far less nomerous than formerly, are sti}l 
very common. Though very formidable animals, they do not usually molest 
man unless previously attacked. Of the brown or red species, which is between 
6 or 7 feet long, the Ureus Isabelina (Kashmiriexsis) inhabits the lower ranges, 
The black bear (Ursus Tidetanns), though smaller than the brown, is far more 
dangerous, and is usually found lower down ; they are both chiefly herbivorous, 
but also partly carnivorous. During the frait-season the black bear is very 
obnoxious to the villagers residing near the hills, and its ravages in the 
gardens and coru-fields, which it usually visits shortly after sunset, are often 
very considerable. 

= eperdl <1 aagls are found sll round the Kashmfr valley, but they 
chiefly infest the grazing grounds, where they sometimes commit great havoc 
amongst the cattle. ‘ 

The ounce, snow or white leopard, is most frequently found in the Nubré 
valley, Sard, and the Wardwan valley ; also plentiful near Gilgit and in Sai 
and Damot ; they feed principally on the darka/ and ibex, and on mdrkhor when 
on the same ground with the latter. (Maexifold.) 
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Barasing, the stag, called in Kashmir kangal or hauglu, is found on many 
of the hills overlooking the Kashmir valley, and also in Kishtwar and 
Badrawér. 

It is principally found beyond Bandiptra, towards Nowbig, the Sind 
valley, aud Déndwér, It varies its feeding grounds very much according to 
the season; at the end of March, alter shedding its horas, it works upwards 
to the top of the forest, line, and does not return till the autumn, when the 
horns have been renewed. ‘The rutting season then comes on, and the stags 
calling freely are easily brought to bag. In the winter these animals often 
become completely Icgged in the snow, and fall an easy victim to native s/2- 
karis. 

The stag is not, however, usually met with until the middle of September, 
though occasionally found in the middle of August with fully developed 
horns. Both Hinds and Mubammadans eat the flesh of the stag. Vigne, 
in his description of this animal, states that its horns are used in making 
ornamental rims to saddles; slips of it are softened by soaking in running 
water for a few days and are then nailed on. 

Musk-deer.—The musk deer is found in most parts of Kashmir, at an 
elevation of about 7,500 feet. They are very plentiful in the Wardwan valley 
and Tilail, but being greatly valued for the sake of the musk-pods which fetch 
up to B5, are very inuch hunted, and rapidly growing scarcer year by year. 

Barking deer.—The khakar, or barking deer, is usually found only upon the 
southern and western slopes of the Pir Panjal, and southern side of Kashmfr. 
It has a most peculiar habit of barking, especially in the evening time ; it 
frequently makes this noise when alarmed. 

Médrkkor.—The mdrkhor, or serpent-eater, is a species of gigantie goat; it 
is migratory, and is found all over the Pir Panjal beyond the Baramgala pass, 
and upon the mountains between the Jhelum and Kishan Ganga rivers, 
Baltistén, Astor, and Gilgit. 

There are two varieties; what is known as the Astor mdérkhor having flat 
and massive horns, with only one sweep, while the Pir Panjdl mérkhor has 
horns much slighter, and with a perfect corkscrew twist of from 24 to 3 


spirals, 

Mérkhor do not, as a rule, go as high as the ibex, but live on much more 
dangerous ground. 

In the Kathai nala, in the Kéjuég, u well-known sportsman shot three 
mérkhor with borne of 52, 55, and 59 inches long, on the same ground, and 
in the course of a few days. 

The mdrkkor keep in herds; the old males go in with the females and 
young males in December, and separate again in the spring. 

Ibex (katl) is found on nearly all the mountains of Kashmir and many 
parts of Ladék, but the Wardwén valley, Siri, Astor, Baltistén, Basgo, and 
other parts of Ladék are the most frequented grounds. In the winter and 
spring the ibex can be easily found, but in the summer months, when the gress 
ie plentiful, they cover a great deal of ground and are often difficult to find, 
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In Baltistén the ibex is much hunted by dogs, who drive the ibex up 
amongst rocks from which they cannot get down, and keep them there until 
the bunter comes up and gets a shot. 

Tn habits the ibex is very gregarious ; their breeding season commences i0 
November, and they carry for six months; the young are generally born 
towards the end of June 

Surrow.—The surrow or buz-i-koht (mountain goat) is found upon the 
Pansdl in Dachinpara and the Sind valley ; it is not particularly common, 
and is probably more seldom shot than any other game in Kashmir; the male 
stands a little over 3 feet high and has horns of about 14 inches, 

Thdr,—The thér (mountain goat) is found upon the Pansdl ranye, in Buni- 
hél and the southern portion of Wardwan and Kishtwar (where it is called the 
éras), and the Pir Panjal. It is found on most difficult ground. The horns 
run up to 14 inches, and in size this animal is somewhat smaller than an ibex ; 
the old males carry a very fine coat. 

Géral.—The gtrai or Himalaya chamois is found on the Pansdl range and 
in Kishtwar. The horns run up to about § inches. It is generally found alone, 
or at most in couples. 

Wild sheep-~—The nyan or ovis ammon is the largest of the wild sheep 
of Ladak ; it is found in the summer months from an altitude of about 14,500 
feet to 19,000 feet; the difficulties of obtaining this animal are very much 
magnified, though its strong sense of smell, and the very open nature of 
the ground on which it is found, renders it difficult of approach, The shifty 
nature of the wind has also to be contended against, 

The grounds most frequented by this animal are Rapshu, Hanlé, and Shu- 
shal; horns uf over 50 inches long and 20 inches in girth bave been obtained. 

The napoo or bardal is a smaller kind of wild sheep found in Chang- 
_ chenmo, Tiri, and most pacts of Ladék, also in Zanekér. The horns run to 
80 inches and sometimes more. It is found up to heights of about 15,000 
feet. The meat is particularly good to eat. 

The skdpoo or the oorial of the Panjab is found in most parts of Ladék, 
chiefly along the Indus, Gya, and about Ranbir Bagh ; it is also found in 
Baltistén, Buiojf, and Astor, where it ie known as the corin, 

In Astor it is very migratory in its habits, even swimming the Astor 
river to change its feeding grounds from one side to the other. 

Mr, Ney Elias obtained a pair of horns more than 36 inches Tong and with 
a very large girth (113 inches), but some authorities declared that these horns 
were the result of a cross of the s4dpoo and ovis ammox, and not from a pure 
shdpoo. The shképoo is gregarious, but does not go in very large berds. 

The Tibetén antelope is found in immense numbers in all the valleys of 
Changchenmo. It stands something over 8 feet high, and the horns ron to 
28 inches or over. . 

It is found at altitudes from about 14,500 feet, as at Kiam, up to 19,000 
feet, A most striking point sbont these animals is the large number of beé 
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worms which work their way under the skin, but they do not damage the 
flesh as food in any way ; the proportion of male to female antelopes seems 
very much larger than amongst other animals. 

The Tibetan ravine deer or goa is foundprincipally about Hanlé. It is the 
same size as the ravine deer of India, but has horns rather different in shape, 
running in length up to about 14 inches. 

The yak or dong is found principally ia the Kubrung and Kepsang adus 
in the Changchenmo valley ; the bulls are very scarce in proportion to the 
number of cows found. They are found ata great height, seldom below 
16,000 feet. The horns run in length up to 30 inches, and are fairly massive. 
The yak is much valued for his tail. 

Wolves.— Wolves (ramahun) are numerous on the mountains of Kashmir, 
and often do great injury to flocks of sheep. They are not often seen in the 
valley. The Schlageutweits saw traces of them in sand close to the Kara- 
koram pass, 

Hyenas.—Rarely met with in Kashmir. 

Monkeys may occasionally be met with in the Uttar pargana, and probably 
in the Loldb valley; they have hkewise been seen in the forests below Gul- 
mary, and are by no means rare in the Jower portion of the Kishan Gang. 
valley. 

Poreupine.—The porcupine is found in Kishtwar, and also in parts of 
Kashmir. 

Marmot.—A species of marmot called the dring or pua is found amid the 
rocks at high elevation; it is aa large as a fox, of a dull-yellowish color, 
with tawny belly, the head, back, and tail being marked with a darker stripe, 
distinguishable at a considerable distance. It is stated that this animal is fre. 
quently a prey to the eagle ; it emits a shrill cry on the approach of danger. 

Otler.—The otter is very common in the rivers of Kashmir, occasionally 
inhabiting even the old wooden piles which support the bridges close to a town. 
Its name throughout the mountains is wder. It is killed for its akin, which is 
highly prized, and commands a high price in the markets of Yarkand. 

Various.—The grave-digger of India, or an animal which much resembles 
it, is known in the valley. ‘I'he common stoat or ermine is found in Kashmir, 
also the mongoose. (Ksowle.) 

Hares.—The bare is common throughout Ladék. It has longer ears than 
the English hare, and is of a bluish grey or slate colour. A smaller kind, 
dagonys, is still more common. They are not eaten by the Ladakis. (Cua- 
ningham.) 

Vigne remarks, as one of the most singular facts connected with the 
natural history of the Kashmir valley, that no hares are found there. 

For.—The fox (luh/ or luhv) and jackal are common in Kashmir ; the former 
is not the little grey species of Hinddstén, but the large full-brushed Meltonian. 
The flying: fox (usgagor) abounds in Garis in the early part uf the season. 
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Fish.—Fish are abundant in the waters of Kashmir, and comprise the 
following varieties :-— 

Charrt gad.—The average weight of this fish seems to be from two to 
three pounds ; it is sold at three pice a seer. It has one dorsal and five ventral 
tins, a large mouth, dark-spotted back, silver belly, and a line along the side 
from near the eye to the tail; it has a soft scaleless skin. The charri gad is 
caught during the months of October and November, 

Sattar gad.—The average weight of this fish is said to be half a seer, and 
it is sold at the same price as the charri gad, of which it seems to be a small 
variety. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, silvery sides, and mottled 
back, with a soft scaleless skin. This fish is very plentiful and is caught at all 
seasons of the year. 

Kront gad.—Average weight, from half to three quarters of a seer ; same 
price. It has one dorsal and five ventral fins, which are of a pink color, a 
dark back, yellowish-white belly, and soft skin. This fish is said to live 
under stones and rocks, and is caught throughout the year; it seems to be of 
the same Species as the charri and sattar gads. 

Pikut or pekri gad.—Averages from eight to sixteen seers, and is sold at the 
same price. It has a large mouth and is covered with scales; color white ; 
a scarce fish ; in season from November to July. 

Chash gad.—Average weight, half to one seer; same price. This fish has a 
pointed head and small mouth, soft scaleless skin, white color. It is caught 
from December until March, but is very scarce. 

Harj.—Average weight, half a seer or less; same price. One dorsal and 
five ventral fins, small mouth, dark back, silver belly, firm scales, In season 
from October until May. 

Ramak gad.—Average weight, a chitak; sold at two pice a seer color, 
dark green. This fish is taken in the Jhelum in June; when the water be- 
comes cold, it retires to the lakes and morasses. 

Aniur.—Average weight, a chitak, sold at two pice a seer; color meee 
season and habits the same as the ramah gad. 

Tet gud.—Average weight, one chitak or less ; sold at two pice a seer ; dud 
color; in season from August until October; when very small is known as 
the tet gordw. When the river falls, thie fish is caught in shallow basins 
and channels which are made in the sands on the banke of the streams, 

Das.—Sold at a pice a seer. This fish is taken in August and September ; it 
is doubtful if it is a separate species, being more probably a name given to 
any fry that comes to the net. 

Ail gad.—A small white fish, sold at two pice a seer; it inhabite the 
smaller streams flowing into the Jhelum, and is carried into the river when the 
waters are high. 

All the fish enumerated in the above list are said to be caught in their 
seasons throughout the entire course of the Jhelum between Islamabéd and 
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Baramala. In the month of June, the makstr (patrim gad or the Panjab 
fish) is taken at various places in the Jhelum below Srinagar. A small fish 
ealled the gtiran inhabits the streams and morasses. In the Dal lake the sattar 
gad is taken with net and hook, and the charrs gad and ail gad with hook only; 
all the fish inhabiting this lake are said to become of a dark-green color, 
which is attributed to the mass of vegetation, grass, and weeds amid which 
they live. 

In the Wolar lake the satéar gad and charri gad are taken in nets and also 
with hook, and the ptkut gad with net only, and the chash gad and harj with 
hook. Fish are also frequently speared in the waters of this and other lakes. 

In the Sind river, which also abounds with fish below Gandarbal, are found 
the sattar gad, chash gad, and charri gad, the latter species attaining a very 
great size. Consequent on the low temperature of the water of this river, the 
fish do not take readily, except during the height of summer; the takes are 
then so plentiful that during the mulberry season the fishermen are not an- 
commonly attracted from the Jhelum to its waters. The tame fish which fill 
the sacred pools at Mattangf, Verndég, and elsewhere seem to have no generic 
name; they are called ndg. 

The month of March and the early spring is the most favorable fishing 
season in the Jhelum; in the [winter months, from December until February, 
when the river is at its lowest, the fish betake themselves to the Wular. 
Fishermen using the net (zai/ hans) form a distinct class from those getting a 
living by hook and line (wail hans). These latter use a long line said to 
measure more than one thousand yards, to which the hooks are attached, at 
ehort intervals of less than a yard, and between each hook the line is weighted 
with a small stone or pebble. 

During the months of December, January, and February, worms are used a8 
bait, and at other seasons of the year a paste which fs usually made of barley flour. 

The lines are immersed throughout their entire length, being fished up with 
a hooked pole; in the sammer months the fisherman in a small boat under-runs 
his line about every four hours, but in winter, when the fish are sluggish and 
do not bite readily, they are usually placed at night and taken up in the morn- 
ing. The hooks, which are very neatly manufactured by the fishermen them- 
selves, differ in substance and shape from those used in Europe, Iron being 
found to be too brittle, they are made of brass ; the end of the hook is carried 
straight down from the barb and bent back abruptly to the shank instead of 
being curved. Jt is claimed for this shape that it renders the escape of a fish 
that has once taken the bait impossible. 

From two to three érdés a day seems to be an average take for a successful 
fisherman ; fish, however, are sold at eight seers to the éréé. 

Vigne in bis notice of the fish of Kashmir remarks :— 

“I am aware of only six different kinds, of which by far the most common isthe Hima- 
Jaya trout, and it varies so much in color and appearance, according to its age, season, and 
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feeding ground, that the natives would seem justified in trying to make me believe that there 
were several species instead of une. Unlike the true trout, it rises rarely and very sluggiehly 
at the fly. I tried fly-fishing in Kashmfr until I found it an unprofitable employment. I 
remember that at Islamabdd some fish were brought to me that in color more resembled the 
real trout than any I had seen ; but I believe that they were only fish of the above-mentioned 
species. They vary also in size from one, two, and three pounds in weight ; aud I was in- 
formed that there were a few in the lake far larger than any I saw. I have seen fish of a 
yellowish copper color, blotched with dark spots, caught in the lake of Kashm{r when out of 
season. The fish from the river are much better than those from the lake, but they are 
insipid when compared with the real European trout. This fish is also called the sattar gad. 
Gad signifies fish. 

“TI have seen what I believe to be the white mullet of India in the stream at Safur Nagri, 
on the karewd of Zyn-i-gyr; but it is most probably found also in the Jhelum. There is 
also a little white fish, bluish on the back, and somewhat resembling a bleak, called chatar : 
ita length about 6 inches. There is another I believe, called the tatar gad, in the lake and 
river, about 5 inches long. There is also a fish much resembling the American cat-fish in 
shape, and called the aniur; its general color is dusky olive, inclined to reddish at the tail; 
it has three ventral and two dorsal fins, the eyes are nearly on the top of the head; a horny 
plate, shaped like a horse-shoe, is continued between the gill to the mouth, and from it two 
feelers are projected at right angles, and there are also two worm-like appendages under the 
chin. ‘Those I saw were very small, but it grows, I was informed, to three or four pounds 
weight. Lastly comes the ram gad, or fish of ramah, which has already been mentioned 
as being caught at the village of Safur Nagri. The ground color of this, I believe, new 
and singular fish, is a reddish gold: fins reddish : its sides are covered with broad stripes of 
a very dark, dull, bottle-green color; two worm-like appendages are pendant from the horn 
of the upper lip; a small sharp spur, which it can erect and uso as a weapon of offence, is 
situated close in front of the eye, and between it and the mouth, ita curve being backwards 
and downwards, so that a straight line, if continued from its point, would cut the centre of 
the tail. It grows to about three quarters of a pound., Fish forms a great proportion of the 
food of the poorer classes in the valley, or at least of those living near the lakes,” 


Vigne farther mentions that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, 
but that he was cautioned against eating the roe, it being considered poisonous. 
One of his servants who disregarded the warning became alarmingly ill. 

In Ladék fish are common in the fresh-water lakes and larger rivers. The 
generality are scaleless, and not good eating. The only kind fit for food has 
scales, and weighs about one and a half pounds, The inferior quality of the fish 
is doubtless the reason why they are in such little request with the natives of 
the country. (H. Strachey.) 

Moorcroft thinks it is “the chariness of life which is taught by the reli- 
gion of Buddha that prevents their being caught.” Johnson found numbers 
of fish in the Durgu stream, “ principally trout, which are very good.” There 
are no fish in the Tsomorori or Pangong lakes, but Major Godwin-Austen 
states that the Tso Nyak, which lies east of the Pangong lake, and is connected 
with it, is full of a species of tench, from one to four pounds in weight. 

Birds.—Many kinds of game birds are found in Kashmir. The black 
chikér, grey and snow species of partridge are met with in many parts. The 
rekpa (skekpa) or chskér is found in all parts of Ladék. Of pheasants 
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the varieties found are the Argus, moundl, kullich, kokias,and thesnow. Dr. 
Elmslie also mentions a pheasant called zar kakn, which is found on the moun- 
tains of Kashmir, and he says that the gait of the pheasant (didur) is so much 
thought of that the natives of the valley, when praising the gait of a woman, 
say she walks like a pheasant. 

The common kind of quail and also the jack snipe are met with. Wood- 
eoek are also found in Kashmir. Waterfowl of every species are very numer- 
ous in the winter months, They come from Yarkand and Mogalistan in order 
to avoid the cold of the more northern regions, and depart as soon as the spring 
recommences, Baldcoots and moorhens or dabchicks breed on the sedgy 
margins of the lakes, and some few ducks remain for the same purpose ; these 
with grebes are constantly to be found during the autumn and winter, Thou- 
sands of terns (sea swallows) congregate on the broad expanse of the Wular, 
and may be found here and there for a consideralile distance up the Jhelum. 
In Ladék water birds are most numerous on the Rupshu lakes, at elevations 
above 14,000 feet, The principal are the grey goose, wild duck, mallard, and 
teal. The duck and teal frequent the larger rivers more than the Jukes. 
Storks, king-fishers, and gulls are also seen. 

The heron, which is said to be the same species as is common in England, 
is considered important as yielding the feather-tufts worn in the tubans of 
the chieftains of rank. Each heron has two feathers, which grow downwards 
from the back of the head; and these in the moulting season are carefully 
collected by men who watch in the heronries for this purpose. The birds are 
also often netted, and, after their feathers have been plucked, set free. A fine 
is inflicted for killing one. The finest feathers used to cost a rupee each, and 
the feather-tuft, the badge of dignity, consists of from ten to twenty, fixed in 
a funvel shaped stem, covered with gold wire and often richly jewelled. There 
are two other species of herons, but they do not .bear the valued feathers. 

Numerous herons may be distinguished at their favorite fishing stations, 
and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the lake, breasting the 
sun for an instant, and then dropping into the water like a falling emerald. 
Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who takc up their residence in the 
neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them. 

The sarus or gigantic crane is often seen in the marshes, and a small kind 
of pelican. 

The cuckoo is called in Kashmir the dya/ tuk ; byal eignifies ‘ seed,’’ and 
the farmers say that its note tells them to cast seed into the gronnd. The 
buléul or nightingale of Kashmir is a distinct species, and greatly inferior in 
note to the genuine one of Europe. The mina, as also hoopoe, is very 
common. 

The parrot is not indigenous to the valley, but the golden oriol (poshnul) 
is frequently met with. There are two species of the genus crow to be met 
with in Kashmir; the one is wholly black, similar to the European variety, 
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the other has a dirty-white neck. It is said that the white-necked crow is 
eaten in parts of Kashmir, the flesh being considered especially uutritious in 
eases of bronchitis! Dr. Elmslie mentions a bird called sildy, of whose skin 
posting, a kind of coat, are made for the wealthy. In its tail are two feathers 
which are worn by the Panjabi and Hindustani women. Kondal is the name 
given to them. 

The purgon.—A small field-pigeon, very common in Ladék. 

Raven.—One of the commonest birds is the porok, or large raven, which, 
together with the chough (chunka), is frequently seen near villages. Vultures, 
eagles, and hawks are also met with. 

Reptiles.—There are a few reptiles in Kashmir; venomous serpents are 
found in the Sind valley, and the cobra has been met with. Vigne states that 
the boa-constrictor is known in Kashmir, where it ie called the ajdd ; it is, 
however, probable that the reptile so called is merely a species of rock-snake, 
which are known to attain to a considerable size. He remarks :— 

“ Har is the generic name for a snake, but applies particularly to a species about 5 feet 
long, much resembling in general appearance the common snake of England, and like it, I 
Lelieve, harmless ; I have seen it in the meadows, and also swimming in the river. The 
ganas or aphia is said to be very poisonous; it is about a yard in length and 
very thick, and its appearance altogether, I was informed, was very repulsive. It is found in 
rocky places on the eastern side of the valley. I was told of a small poisonous anake found 
in Dachinpara only. This, or another kind, is sometimes termed the gw/ateut or collarer, 
because it is said to throw itself at a man’s throat.” 


Dr. Elmslie gives the following deseription of the gaxas :—- 

**I¢ is a poisonous, round-headed, short, thick serpent found on the mountains of Kashmir. 
It is said to be black on the back and yellowish on the belly. It isa foot anda half long, 
and ash-colored, according to some natives. Its bite is often fatal. When a person is stung 
on the arm or leg, a ligature is applied between the heart and the wound, which is besmeared 
with foam. The patient has arrack and conserve of roses given him to eat, while music is 
played to cheer him up. This is the native treatment of serpent-bites. The ganas is eaid 
to be numerous in the Lar pargana. Serpents are seldom seen on the southern side of the 
valley.” 

The Kashmiris have also a saying that no snakes are to be found in any 
place from which the snowy peak of Nanga Parbat is visible. Scorpions 
(pudur) are said to be very numerous in the Dachinpara and Lar parganas. 
The bite is said to be fatal sometimes. The pudhur is a short, earth-colored 


venomous insect, with a fine tail. 
Lizards and frogs are numerous in Kashmfr. 
In Ladak the only reptile is a small lizard. 
Insects.—Flies and sand-flies are numerous and troublesome, especially in 


1 It is said that crows arc also eaten in Lahore under the euphemism of pigeons; they are « 
lawful article of food for Muhammadans, aud are supposed to be conducive to longevity, es it is 
related that when Sikandar drank of the waters of immortality, a crow which bad perchad on a 
tree near followed bis example. The Knshmiris affirm that crows never die until their beaks fall 
off from age, 
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July, August and September, and it is probable that during this season of the 
year, in no country in the world are mosquites found in such swarms as on 
the lakes of Kashmir and in their vicinity; any part of the body which may 
be exposed to their attacks becomes literally black with them, and it is impos- 
sible to eat without swallowing a number. The only way to obtain even 
partial relief is to sit between pans of burning horse-dung, the fumes of which 
drive them away. Throughout the year considerable vigilance is necessary to 
avoid the attacks of fleas and other more disagreeable insects; the preparation 
known as “ Keating’s Insect Destroyer” appears to be a most valuable pro- 
phy lactic. 

In Ladak the absence of insects is very remarkable. The common house- 
flies and bluebottles are common in July and August. Locusts are seen in 
the Zanskér district only, where they commit fearful devastation. 

Sand-flies swarm in some parts, especially in Nubrd and near the lakes, 
some of the camping grounds in the neighbourhood of the Tsomorori lake 
veing uninhabitable at times owing to the millions of sand-flies which infest 
them. “After marching 19 miles into Kyang-Dum, I was obliged to leave 
that place almost directly after pitching camp, and move on to the next 
halting ground, on account of the swarms of sand-flies.” (Strachey ; Mani- 
Sold.) 

Rerenue.—The estimated revenue of the Kashmir State for the year 1884 
was, according to a return supplied by the Panjab Government, R57,83,905- 
11-0 (British coin). 

The large* portion of the revenue of Kashmir realised from rice is paid in 

culki R kind. The contribution on account of other 


* Valine of rice . - 1,693,077 Sn 2 . : a 
Land revenue in cash 962,057 rope is in cash, and there is also direct tax 
Taxea . . «1,910,659 ation on shawl-wool and shawls, and on almost 
Nazarana, fines, and all the trades exercised in Srinagar and other 

miscellaneous - 556,086 


large towns, The inhabitants of Kashmir 
grumble, but pay. Gulgit,t the military oceu- 
The figures here and below are pation of which is costly, does not nearly pay its 
sara Tiaioting of Gilgit, cdiki expenses. Its produce is small, and its peasant- 
R20,985, ry, if pressure is put ou them, are apt to be re- 
fractory. It is therefore deemed politic to rule them with a light hand. The 
revenue of Lad&k (1887) amounts to about 254,000 o year, of which about 
R42,000 is obtained by the cash assessment on the land, and the balance by 
land revenne paid in kind and by the sale of the saltpetre and borax pro- 
duced in Lad&k. The old system of taxing houses was given up many 
yerrs ago. The income more than pays the expenses of the province. In 
Jam the revenue is paid in cash. 
Land Revenue.—~Iu Kashmir the land belongs to the ruler, and the culti- 
yators are his servants. In the daysof the old Hindd réjas, the State is said 
to have tuken no more than one sixth of the gross produce, the theory being 
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that on a division of the population into inhabitants of the country and inbabit- 
ants of the towns, one sixth of the food produced by the former was enough 
for the wants of the latter, as well as of the court and officials. The native 
dynasty of Chak sovereigns took one half of the rice, and one tenth of the 
dry crops. The Afghéus left all vegetables and minor cereals and took five 
eighths of the rice. The Sikhs introduced the system of trdés, i.e., of exact- 
ing one or more érd&s of six seers over and above the fixed share. This was 
accompanied by cesses, such as tambol, mandtri, rasum-t-dufiar, and the like; 
and gradually the share of the State was augmented under one name or 
another, until at length, in 1833, the Sikh governor, Mfan Singh, was consid- 
ered humane because he abolished a few cesses and only extorted five sixths 
of the crops. Jt may well be a subject of wonder how the cultivators have 
survived such treatment as this; and, indeed, they would not have survived 
had they not grown vegetables in garden plots, which, by bribing the authori- 
ties, they managed to keep free of taxation, or had they not made a little 
money by the sale of sheep and ponies, and by the manufacture of coarse 
cloth during the winter. From agriculture they gained no profit, and in it 
they felt no interest; so that officers had to be appointed lest the fields were 
left fallow, or carelessly tilled, or the crops uncut when ready for the sickle, 
Year by year land has been thrown out of cultivation, and new land is rarely 
taken up by the farmer. From time to time there have been pretences of dimi- 
nishing the share of the State, and even of setting the revenue on a basis of 
payments in cash; but the interests of the army of officials are so bound up 
with the maintenance of ancient abuses, that improvements are unmade almost 
as soon as made, and promises of future concessions are received by the 
peazants with a smile of incredulity. Though the nominal share of the State 
is now one half the produce, the cultivator rarely gets one quarter; and fo, 
the two seasons of 1877-78 and 1878-79 he received scarcely any portion of the 
tice, which is the staple crop. So surely is prosperity turned into pretexts for 
further extortion, that farmers have been known to decline offers of foreign 
seed, lest the unusually fine crops that might be expected therefrom should 
catch the eye of the tax-gatherer. 

Land Revenue System, Kashmér.—In Kashmir the etaple crop is the shdti 
(or rice), and next to it makks (or Indian-corn). The raé¢ or spring crops are 
not essential, and are so much more dependent on exceptionally favorable 
wweasons that they are regarded rather ns an extra. Under the Sikhs, the State 
took a half share of the £4arif crop and in addition 4 trdks per kharwdr of 16 
trdks, and on account of the rice-straw and vegetable produce of the ségazdr 
plots, the whole of which were kept by the asdmi and were supposed to be free 
of assesament, #1-9-0 per cent. was added to the total. The patwarf{ and 
kandngo got half a trdé per khareds between them, and inferior village servants 
got something. Nazardna was leviec our times a year, tamlol (about 2 per 
cent.) on marriages, &e., in the raler’s family, other similar cesses were from 
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time to time imposed or remitted. The villagers had also to feed the State 
watcher of the crops, called shakddr. Pandit and pirzddas only paid two 
extra frdks instead of four. For the rabz and Aimiti crops all classes of culti- 
vators were taxed alike, and in addition to the half share three ¢réks per khar- 
wdr were taken under the names of various classes. The Aimiti crops are those 
which have always had a money value, as ¢il gogal, sarson, tobacco, cotton, 
linseed, saffron, &e. Walnut-oil, fruit-trees, and honey were taxed separately, 
as were sheep and goats. Under the above the State share was not less than 
2 of the gross produce, and what the cultivator actually retained was certainly 
less than 2 and probably only about 4. The abundance of fruit, berries, 
and nuts, the extensive grazing area and forest produce, enabled the cultivators 
to live, but an assessment so heavy soon reduced the cultivators, forcibly con- 
fined within the valley, to the condition of daily laborers or slaves. Accord- 
ingly, pressure has from time to time been exercised to keep the land in culti- 
vation, and to such an abject condition have the cultivators, naturally a fine 
race, been reduced, that the highest officials assert that the Kashmiri cannot be 
trusted with the s4a/i, because he would eat the whole of it; that he will not 
plough unless the tahsiidar gives him the seed and makes him, and that without 
this fostering care of government he would become extinct. The truth being 
that he is a mere machine to produce cheap food for the city population, who 
are mostly idle; that he is seized to tow the boats of the wealthy or carry 
their impedimenta on a journey, or to work in their gardens, or perform any 
other office that in any other country would be paid for. The Kashmirfs are 
called cowardly because they have lost the nghts belonging to peasantry else- 
where, and tamely submit to be driven like sheep before a State sepoy. But, 
it ig useless to expect that a small population forming an isolated State that 
only looked to its hills for protection, cou'd withstand powerful neighbours like 
Afghans or Sikhs, or that so distant and inaccessible a@ province would not be 
ruthlessly ground down under the endless succession of governors that have 
enriched themselves in the valley. The Kashmirf is strong and hard-working, 
but he is allowed to call nothing his own, neither land nor crops, nor his own 
labor, and he is grudged the quantity of food the climate makes necessary, 
but which a hungry city considers gluttonous ; and consequently as the city 
increases he is every harvest closer pressed, till now, like the Israelite in Egypt, 
he cannot hear the promise of reform for anguish of spirit. 

Since the days of the Sikhs the pressure has been a little relaxed, and wan- 
ton acts of oppression are rare, bat life must still be hardly worth the living 
when cultivators are selling whole villages with such rights as they have for no 
other equivalent than the protection of a powerful pandit. During Mahardja 
Gulab Singh’s rule. (1846 to 1857), the Sikh procedure was followed in the 
main. Under Mahardja Ranbir Singh (1457-1885), administration be- 
came very lax. Circles of villages were annually farmed out to persons 
usually pandits, called Adrddrs, From about 1869, the practice of con- 
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tracting direct with the mukaddams and villagers gradually established itself, 
and about 1873 the village contracts began to be divided up into asdémrwdr 
khewats or accounts with each cultivator, and efforts were made to introduce 
more payment in cash. But the assessment got heavier. For a time only two 
extra trdks were levied per £arwar, but soon the original four were demanded, 
besides an aggregate tax amounting to R9-12-0 per cent. Then came the famine 
of 1877 which desolated the valley. Rice was everywhere seized to keep 
the city quiet, and when Mr. Henvey at last got the barred passes opened and 
the peasantry streamed out, they were too weak and too short of supplies to 
reach the plains. ‘The villagers of the outer bills tell ghastly stories of that 
exodus, and the great gaps in the Kashmir hamlets are still unfilled. Alarmed 
by the effects of the famine, the Maharaja, whose leniency and well-meaning 
acts were the curse of the peasantry, in 1880 made a very lenient 
settlement called the asdmiwdar khewat of S. 1937. It was based upon the 
actual collectious of S. 1936 and S. 1935, the average of the two years being 
taken and the usual taxesadded. To take half the gross produce, to add 4 tréks 
per tharwdr for food-grains, and so take 3 of the bulk of the gross produce, 
to add 57 per cent. under the name of taxes of all kinds, and to exact besides 
payment for fruit, honey, oil, &c., ought, when the claims of village servants and 
rapacious officials have been satisfied from the attenuated balance, tu leave the 
cultivator with literally nothing. Yet the actual collections of 8. 1934 and 
8. 1935, the years of famine, were so far below the average, that with all these 
additions to the half-produce the resulting assessment wae not oppressive. ‘Ihe 
good harvests of S. 1937 and S. 1938 made this evident, and from S. 1938 this 
khewat, supposed to be a fixed, easy cash settlement, was everywhere screwed 
up, generally sold by auction to the highest bidder, and consequently one 
village is now wholly or partially ruined, while its neighbour is tolerably well 
off, those which got themselyes transferred to pandils, or which were rich 
enough to bribe, escaping. 

This £hewat is still supposed to be in existence, and is still represented 
as a cash settlement. In reality it is worked something in this manner. An 
order is annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a certain quantity 
of shdli, the demand being pitched 20 to 30 per cent. in excess of what there 
is a likelihood of getting. Each ¢adst/dar is then informed of the amount he 
is expected to contribute to this total, and he in turn divides that amount over 
his villages. As soon asa village learns it has to pay its s+ewat in a large 
proportion of s#dii, bargaining and bribery begin ; the village, if fairly well-to- 
do, eventually retaining enough stai: to live upon; if a poor one, baving to 
look forward to a hungry winter. To make up the éiewat, the produce taken 
is calculated at prices fixed by the State, and these prices have remained much 
the same for the last twenty years. For instance, std/i and maidi are valued 
at 2 chilki per kAarwdr of 15 trdke; jhow at R2-1-3; wheat at B5-2-6; 
cotton (kapds\) at R14 per Aharwdr of 16 érdks, and so on. These fixed 
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prices enable a éahsildar to manipulate the incidence of the assessment at 
pleasure, and to convert an eusy £hewat into a ruinous one. If he insists on a 
large quantity of the food-grains, the demand is excessive ; if he accepts freely, 
cotton and other over-priced articles, the village can make a profit. The 
khewat thus affords no benefit to the cultivator, but it is convenient to the 
officials as getting rid of any restrictions imposed by a division of the crop. 
The cost of transporting the State share of the crops at Srinagar is borne by 
the villagers, and consequently villages at a distance are mote heavily assessed 
than those near the capital. 

The tenure of land appears to have originally been ryotwart, but of recent 
years the policy has been to transform the Maharaja into a zamindar or land- 
lord, and to deny the cultivators any rights whatever. Concurrently, the offi- 
cials have induced the Maharaja to let them take up land under pafétas or grants, 
and now a great deal of fine land is held by persons styled chakddrs, mukarra- 
riddrs, &c., who claim to be proprietors, and who pay very little revenue in pro- 
portion to their holdings. While the State has thus been prodigally transfer- 
ring land from cultivators who paid revenue to officials who pocket it, the cul- 
tivators have been equally busy in transferring the ownership of their lands to 
the officials, so that instead of the Maharaja, as he imagines, being sole owner, 
he is fast being ousted from any interest in the soil and from a considerable 
portion of the revenue of his State. 

In addition to the insecurity of the cultivator’s tenure of his fields and the 
ancertaiuty of what produce may be left to him to live upon, he is constantly 
being pressed for payment. The revenue is not collected after each harvest, 
nor at any certain dates, nor in fixed instalments. Monthly, weekly, daily, as 
any crop is ripe, or fruit, honey, vegetables, &c., are in season, the tax-collector 
appears, A new taksiidar, a new wazir wazdrat, a new governor, likes to re- 
commend his accession to office by a payment into the treasury, and so a whip 
goes out at any season for so many thousands. Then there are unceasing 
requisitions for coolies, ponies, grass, straw, &c., &c., and every official sends inde- 
pendently, so that on one day sepoys may arrive in a village from the éahst/dar, 
from the governor, from the officer commanding the troops, and so on, 

To escape this constant dunning and avoid being seized as coolies for Gilgit, 
Léh, or other distant journey, the villagers naturally seek the shelter of some 
influential name and sign away such rights as they have without equivalent. The 
system of forced labor makes every one corrupt, for all who can afford it buy 
themeelves off, and thus for every five coolies required it may be said double that 
number have been seized, and let go for a consideration. 

The system of accounts is elaborate, but so complicated that scratiny is diffi 
cult. The assessment is first shown as the half-share in 16-¢rdk kharwdrs- 
Extra érdks are added, with deductions for privileged persons, and the whole 
converted into 15-érdt kharwdrs, and to these the fixed prices are applied, 
extra taxes added, and finally adjustments made for seed advanced, or cloth 
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requisitioned, and so on. No check or supervision is attempted, and everybody 
simply tries to squeeze his subordinate. With proper interest, any amount of 
peculation is covered by the plan of keeping what is known as the dakidar 
books. In this account every item not recovered is entered and never struck 
out. If. flood carries away some land, the lost revenue goes down annually 
in this account against the village. If an official wishes to get a lease for a 
village, he bids more than its present revenue, and at the erd of the year only 
pays that revenue, and the excess unpaid goes down against his name. Con- 
seyuently to distinguish between what is paid in k:1d and what in cash, and 
what is not paid at all, is most difficult. (Wingate.) 


Mr. Henvey, in bis final report of 1882, writes as follows regarding the 
revenue settlement :— 


Some steps have been taken to survey the land preliminary to assessment, but the work 
is progressing slowly. Meanwhile the position of the cultivator is precarious. Fortunately 
for him, the seasons have of late been so propitious and the crops so abundant that, in a 
country such as Kashmir is, where a bare subsistence costs little, he is tolerably at ease But 
he knows not what to expect. At one time he is offered a theka or lease of his fields, the 
revenue to be paid in cash; but the assessment is based on the book accounts of previous 
years, merely converting rice into money ; perhaps the amount is too high or he cannot find 
the cash, and he refuses the theka: then he is offered a modified arrangement, revenue to be 
paid partly im cash and partly in kind. Perbaps he accepts this modification, but the next 
day the mind of the Mahardja is changed. His Highness will have no theka, the aystem of 
amani or actual division of crops is re-introduced, the fields sre examined by zazardia or 
eye-survey, after which the government share is made over to the highest bidder awong 
pandit contractors; and then the best thing for the cultivator to do is to steal and hide as 
much of the grain as be can. The contractor and revenue officials carry off most of the re- 
mainder; but as the contractor bas made a speculative bid, he generally fails to produce the 
quantity of grain agreed upon. He accuses the cultivator of theft, whereupon both he and 
the cultivator are enrolled in the dakidar or defaulter list, which comprises nearly every one 
in the State from the Prime Minister downwards. ‘The balances ran on from year to year, and 
No one can see the end of them. Oocasionally they come to light, when an informer whispers 
to one of His Highness’s personal attendants that so-and-so owes the State a lakh of rapees, 
There follows an outburst in open darbér; the defaulter ie summoned to the presence, his 
beard’is pulled out by baxdukchis or musketeers, and he is publicly whipped to his home, 
and a bond is taken from him. But the money is rarely paid, for after a few days the 
Mahar&ja is intent upon manufacturing liquor, or importing saligram stones from Nipal, or 
commanding Musalméns to learn the Hindf character, or cultivating indigo, or inventing 
breech-loadera, or experimenting with Yunéni drags on patients afflicted with diabetes, or on 
w thousand other whims and follies. So the defaulter list is never cleared, and in like 
manner the revenue settlement is never introduced. With so many interests engaged in the 
ptactice of dividing the crops and therefore arrayed sgainst change, reform in this department 
would be difficult.” 


Collection of Revenue.—As regards the collection of revenue, in most parte 
of India the demand of the State is satisfied by a sum of money which is fixed 
for a term of years, The cultivator or his employer does what he likes with 
his lands and his crops; and se long as he pays his quota by the appointed 
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day, he is unmolested. In Kashmir the crops are actually divided upon the 
ground and in a manner which combines the greatest risk of loss to the ruled, 
with the greatest certainty of extortion from the ruler, The common practice 
is to let out a circle of villages to a contractor who engages to deliver a stated 
quantity of grain, representing an estimate of the government share, together 
with numerous petty cesses in cash and kind, for the support of Hiodd priests, 
for the supplies of officials, for the expenses of village servants, and so forth. 
‘he contractor is remunerated by a percentage as commission, and he is aided 
by a chain of officials, who, excepting in the lowest grades, are pandits, and 
therefore out of sympathy with the peasantry, while all are most irregularly 
paid, and are consequently forced to live on the villagers. The following is a 
list: of these officials :— 


(1) The tardztiddr, or scalesman, who weighs out the shares of the State and of the 
zamindars. 

(2) The skakddr, who watches the crops. 

(3) The sazdwal, who controls the shakdars. 

(4) The patwari, or accountant. 

(5) The mukaddam, who aids the pandst. 

(6) The kardar over several villages, who arranges distribution of produce, &e. 

(7) The tahsildar in charge of several parganas. 


When the harvest approaches, there is usually a dispute as to whether the 
crop is such that the contractor can be fairly called upon to fulfil his engage- 
ment. ‘This leads to the appointment of an official appraiser, whose valuation 
depends in the main on the adequacy or inadequacy of the bribe received by 
him. When the valuation is completed, and the quantity of grain to be deli- 
vered by the contractor summarily settled, the harvest proceeds, and the crops, 
after being cut and threshed, are stacked within an enclosure surrounded by a 
low hedge of thorny bushes, where they remain for months piled in heaps, cor- 
responding with the number of shares, until the contents are pilfered by offi- 
cials, robbed by the peasantry, or conveyed away to the public granaries. The 
cultivatora are allowed at harvest-time to take a small advance from their 
supposed shares, and these advances are barely enough, eked out with vege- 
tables and weeds, to keep them alive until the authorities shall be pleased to 
decide whether the food-stocks are sufficient to admit of a final separation of 
the portion of the State from the portion of the cultivators. On one pretext 
or another, either that the cultivators are in arrears, or that they get the lion’s 
share of the spring crops, and so forth, the question is generally in the end 
settled by the greater part of the principal crop, v#z., rice, being swept into the 
granaries. 

The grain reserved for the State is conveyed, as occasion requires, on ponies 
or in boats to the public granaries, whence it is sold by officers appointed for 
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the purpose at prices that seem extraordinarily cheap! when compared with 
those ruling in India. But the common people reap little advantage from 
these low prices. While the officers of government and the pandits had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much as they needed at the fixed rate, the stores were 
often closed to the public for weeks together, and at other times the grain was 
sold to each family in a quantity supposed to be proportionate to the number 
of persons in the family. The judges of the said quantity were not the persons 
most concerned, v7z., the purchasers, but the local authorities. Since the end 
of 1878 the proportion allowed has varied, but it has rarely exceeded ten pounds* 
weight of cleaned rice per head per mensem—a supply which is clearly not 
enough to support life, and which has consequently to be supplemented by any 
edible herbs the people can pick up. The official explanation of this extra- 
ordinarily small allowance is that the inhabitants exaggerated their numbers 
and evaded attempts to make an accurate census ; and for this reason a propor- 
tion which is apparently deficient for the nominal number is ample for the real 
number, But they seem to forget that a reduction which may be justifiable 
in the case of a rich man, whose family lives in privacy, is death to the poor who 
are neither likely nor able to demand more than their families want. Srinagar 
and the large towns were in fact treated like besieged cities, in which the poorer 
inhabitants were put on half or quarter rations, while the ruling classes 
feasted to their heart’s content. Apart from the mortality arising from 
seanty nourishment, the evils of such an arrangement as this, if arrangement 
it can be called, are plain. In the first place, a private grain-trade cannot be 
openly conducted in Kashmfr, and the stocks of the country cannot be replen- 
ished by individual enterprise. However dreadful the famine may be, no 
merchant will dream of importing grain from India; for, supposing that he 
surmounted the difficulties and dangers of the roads and escaped the exactions 
of petty servants of government, on arrival at Srinagar he would not be 
suffered to sell his goods at his own price; and in endeavouring to dispose of 
them, he would be harassed and thwarted by humerous officials, to whose 
direct advantage it is that a real or artificial scarcity should be created. The 
peculiar phenomena of the Kashmir grain-trade are well illustrated by the 
Panjéb Trade Report for the year ending March 1879. This was a period 
during which food-stocks in the valley were at the lowest ebb. The exports of 
grain and pulse from Kashmir to the Panjab increased from 44,643 maunds in 
1877-78 to 53,884 maunds in 1878-79, while the tmports of grain and pulse 
into Kashmfr territory from the Panjab decreased from 3,14,352 maunde in 


1 The government rate, in 1879, was at first 28, local currency, equal to Co.’s R1-14 per khar- 
wér of rice in husk. The kharwdr is reckoned at ninety local seers, equal to nearly eighty British 
seers. The rice is loaded with dirt and moistened with water, so that it yields only half the 
quantity of cleaned grain. Therefore the rate was Co.'s R1-14 per maund of forty British seers 
of cleaned rice, which gives over twenty-one seers per Company’s rupee, During the enmmer of 
1879, the Famine Committee prevailed on the Mubaréja to restore the old rate of #2 local cur- 
rency per kharwdr of anbusked rice. 

22 trdks = 12 Kashmfr scers of rice in husk, which yields half the weight in cleaned rice. 
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877-78 to 1,78,104 maunds in 1878-79. As the Deputy Commissioner of 
Jhelum remarked, “the fact is that, owing to the bad roads in Kashmfr, u 
great deal of the wheat growing in the plains at the foot of the hills, where 
there was little or no famine, was brought into Jhelum as being a large market, 
where the cultivators were certain of getting a good price.” 

Whether, as the same offieer supposes, the grain was re-exported to Jama 
or not, certain it is that little or none was brought by private traders into the 
valley of Kashmir. Regarding obstructions placed in the way of a trade in 
grain by interested parties, it is plain that since the officers of the government 
and the classes whom they favor can procure as much grain iv Kashmir as 
they please at a cheap rate, while the public are kept on the shortest possible 
rations, the former have a strong temptation to accumulate stocks for secret 
sale at greatly enhanced prices to those of the latter who are able to pay what 
is demanded. It is also obvious that the former have good reasons for not 
exerting themselves to put an end to a condition of affairs which brings them 
in an abundant harvest of money and for excluding foreign competitors. The 
devices to which the officials resort for the purpose of accumulating grain are 
most ingenious. For example, au officer, whose position gives him the oppor- 
tunity, steals a large quantity of rice from the public stores. 1f he were to 
sell this rice openly, suspicion might fall upon him. Accordingly, he makes 
terms with a friendly jagérdar or privileged landowner who may fairly be held 
to have private atucks, and so the traffic is safely carried on. ‘The defaleation 
is not apparent until after some time when the store is found to yield less 
than was anticipated. And then what can be more easy than to say that the 
estimate of the crop collected in this store was exaggerated, or that the zamtn- 
dars, who have probably died of starvation meanwhile, are the thieves? To 
take another instance. An influential pandit has charge of rice brought to the 
city of Srinagar. His son is zid/adar of Sopdr, a place some 20 miles distant. 
An order comes from the Mahardja that so many Aharwdrs of rice are to be sent 
from Srinagar to be sold in rations to the people of Soptr. The pandit for. 
wards the supply to his son, who, after a decent interval aud after depositing 
the value at #3 local currency per kAarwdr in the Sopdr treasury, retarns it to 
his father. The pandit then sells the rice secretly in Srinagar for what it will 
fetch, sometimes as much as six see:s per Co.’s rupee, or more than thrice the 
rate which his son paid for it. The treasury is satisfied, and gives no sign of 
the embezzlement, which is only disclosed by the depopulation of Sopdr, 
Perhaps it may be urged that, after all, the authorities and their favorites 
must foresee in the ultimate ruin of the country the cessation of their own gains 
and of the gains for their successers ; but no man cares less for posterity than 
the Asiatic ; and, besides the preference of an immediate fortune to the chance 
of assured and permanent prosperity in the future, there is the apprehension, 
from which the minds of the rulers of Kashmir are seldom or never free, that 
some day or other strangers will enter into their inheritance. 
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Tazation.—It has been truly said that no product is too insignificant, no 
person too poor, to contribute to the State. Silk culture, once a humble but 
remuuerative occupation for the villagers, has been taken up as a government 
monopoly, which employed a large number of workmen it is true, but of which 
the profits went not to the ruled but to the ruler. Lately, even the govern- 
ment manufacture of silk has failed, for the employés and hands, being most 
irregularly paid, neglected their work, and the whole stock of eggs perished 
from cold. Saffron forms another monopoly. So likewise tea and salt, and the 
aromatic plant called fof. Paper and tobacco have lately been added to the 
list. Though the sides of the hills are strewed with stones, not one can be 
taken to build a house, except through the man who has farmed the monopoly 
from the State. The same is the ease with brick-making ; and even the dead 
cannot be buried save by licensed and privileged grave-diggers. Besides the 
excessive proportion of produce claimed from the peasant, there is a cess of 
from four to twenty annas levied on each house in the villages. Of fruit 
three quarters are appropriated by government. One anna is charged annually 
per head on sheep and goats, and the larger villages are called upon to give 
every year two or three of these animals, besides ponies and home-spun blan- 
kets, half the value of the contributions being returned in money. Milk, honey, 
water-nuts, and reeds used for thatching, all are brought under taxation. Ifa 
villager plant a tree, it is immediately claimed by the government, in conse- 
quence of which scarcely a young fruit-tree is to be found in the valley, except 
in the government gardens. If this should continue, it is obvious that the 
fruit-supply of the valley must very seriously diminish as the old trees die off 
or are cut down. This will be very markedly the case with the walnuts, which 
are being felled for the French market without any provision being made for 
planting young trees in place of those removed. The shawl trade received a 
deadly blow from the impoverishment caused by the French and German war, 
and afterwards by the change of fashion which expelled these fabrics from the 
French and American markets. But it was always a marvel how the industry 
could have outlived the impositions to which it was subjected ; nor, indeed, 
could it have survived but for the cruel regulations which forbade a weaver to 
relinquish his calling, or even, until lately, to leave the valley. The wool was 
taxed as it entered Kashmir: the manufacturer was taxed for every workman 
he employed: again he was taxed at various stages of the process according to 
the value of the fabric; and, lastly, the merchant was taxed before he could 
export the goods. Since the famine began, the poll-tax on weavers employed 
has not been exacted, for the simple reason that in a time of so deep and wide- 
spread misery the weavers could not pay. Asa substitute for the poil-tax and 
other imposts on shawl-weaving, the export duty on shawls has been raised 
Within the last year to 85 per cent. ad valorem. This enormous rate, besides 
being an inducement to smuggling, discourages intending purchasers. Other 
callings are exposed to exactions of the same-sort, Coolies who are engaged to 
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earry the baggage of travellers surrender half their earnings. Butchers, bakers, 
carpenters, boatmen, and even prostitutes, are taxed. 

Mr. Forsyth, writing in 1863, gives the following list of taxes :— 

“« Where kind rates prevail, the following is the apportionment of the rice, 
maize, and pulse produce— 


Government share . ‘ + 4} gross produce. 
also—Traki : . . . .  tradks per kharwér,' 

Canungo . : i e + 1 munwatti per kharwér, 

Patwarf . F $ . Pa ditto, 

Zilladar or Chokidar . ‘i * L ditto, 

Rassoom Khidmutgari ‘ - © trdéks per 100 kharwars, 

Khidmutgarf : : aT), Oa Ne aes 


Religious grant toe temples . + 7 trdks per 100 kharwars, 
leaviug a balance of about one third to the zaméudar. 

“ Cash rates are levied on wheat, barley, massoor, flax, oorwdl, tel, moong, 
cotton, and on one half estimated value of gross produce, and two ¢rdks and one 
munwattt per kkarwdari. 

“The Maharaja has the monopoly of the sale of rice throughout the valley. 
He takes the best rice as his share from the zemindari. 

“ This rice is sold to shawl-weavers at a fixed rate of R2 per tha wdr=R1 
per one maund, three seers. To others it is sold at the current rates. Rice is 
also given in rations to the army. 

* Besides the land tax, there are numerous other cesses and taxes, a detail 

Other taxes. of which, for Kashmir proper, is here given. 

“The custom-dues for the whole country are farmed out to a contractor for 
H4,00,000 per annum. A detail of the rates 
hae been already given,* and need not be 
here repeated. But the rates, high as they 
are, are not unfrequently exceeded, and traders are subjected to perpetual 
annoyance by the contractors’ agents. 

“ Niwara is the tax levied on boatmen. This tax is farmed to Pandit 
Lachmanjaé for R1,05,000. 

“ Chob Furoskt, a tax on timber and wood for fuel transported by water 
throughout the valley. 

“The Zur-i-bdj is a license tax levied on trades, and is farmed out for 
R91,000. 

“ Zdfrdn is a special tax on saffron, for which the valley is famous, It yields 
#21,000 per annum to the Maharaja. 

“A duty levied on the ‘ dance,’ or woven shawl fabrics. As soon asa 
shawl has been commenced on the loom, the 
contractor puts his stamp on it, and the duty 


1 Tapnm oy Kasumin Waieute, 


Customs, 
* In Mr, Davies’ Trade Report. 


Shatl Degh. 


2 Secr, 5 chy. English standard = 1 Manwuth, 
4 Menentin “ 5 . , « = 1 Tréki=5 seers, 4 che, Eughsh standard. 
1A Traks ; é * Pr * » = J Kharear=2 maunds, 4 seers, English standard, 
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has to be paid at once. This duty is about 25 per cent. of the value of the 
shawl. Pandit Raj K4k has the farm of this duty, and pays the Maharéja 
B8,75,000 per annum. 

“ Besides this, there is another tax on plain shawl-cloth, and on border 
weaving, which is quite a separate trade 
from shawl-making. This tax is farmed for 
B30,000. 

“About 275,009 per annum are made at 

the State Mint in coining the chi/kt rupees. 
“ Very fine silk is raised from worms in Kashmir, where the variety of mul- 
berry trees is favorable to rearing silk-worms. 
Silk. This tax yields #42,000 to the Makardja’s 

treasury. 
 Levied on vegetables grown on floating islands on the Srinagar lake; and 
; also a tax on goods taken in boats over the lake. 
as acti This yields 31,000. 


“ A tax on goats and sheep, at two and a half annas per head per annum, 
Collected by the local authorities, and not 
farmed out. It yields R80,000 per annum, 
“There is a grazing tax in Jami known as giéana or hap cherat the 
exact amount of which is not given. In 1882 it was farmed out for about 
R1,06,000, but the State now collects the grazing fees through its district 
officers. Zur-i-murkud is a tax on ponies and mules, 
“There is a good breed of ponies in Kashmir, very useful for carriage pur- 
poses. This tax is collected by the local officers, and yields R15,000. 
“Fines levied by judicial courts and the police, institution fees in civil 
cases, talbdna, &c., bring in about R13,5 
Adalut, Harkdra bashi. in Kashmir. The aoc received ia 
this head in Jam@ is not known. 
* Fees are taken by 4azts or registration or celebration of marriages, and 
this has been turned to account by the Maha- 


Hashia and Suda bafee. 


Zurb Khana, Mint. 


Zur-i-Choupan, 


BareRne raja, who farms the tax for 25,000. 
‘ “ Lime-kilns are taxed, and give R25,000 per 
Chorna puzi, annum. 
Baghat. “ Gardens R4,500. 


Tobacco, 435,000. This is derived from a 
monopoly of the sale by the government. 

“Tax on post-t-bhang, or dried poppy heads. The government share is 

three-fourths and the zaméadar’s share one 

> fourth of the produce. The churns, or extract, 

all belongs to government. This tax yields R35,000. : 
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** Rice is the staple produce of the valley of Kashmfr, and this tax is taken 
in kind by the Maharaja, who stores the rice in 
granaries.”’ 

Land Revenue System and Tenures, Jamié.—In the Jami districts, the re- 
venue is almost universally collected in cash in regular instalments at fixed 
rates per ghumao, and though much heavier than in the British districts, it is 
only in places oppressive. The villages usually belong to proprietors, whether 
jointly or in distinct shares, and to these proprietors the cultivators pay a 
small share of the produce. The cultivators are hereditary. Of late years, 
under tax administration, some district officers have endeavoured, especially in 
the Jasrota et//a, to tamper with and destroy the rights of both owners and 
cultivators, with the result that the zi//a has been half depopulated. But, on the 
whole, the Jami cultivatois are independent and comfortable. (Wingate). 

Expenditure.—-Mr. Henvey writing in 1879 estimates the expenditure at 
about half the revenue. 

He says the expenditure on the army, exclusive of the expenses connected 
with guns and small-arm factories, is estimated to be about twenty-six lakhs 
(Kashmir coinage) yearly, which is equal to #16,25,000 English. Till recent- 
ly a number of charges were mixed up with the military expenditure, but of 
Jate a more correct system of accounts has been introduced. Since the death 
of Maharéja Raubir Singh, a good many taxes have been remitted. The State 
budget for 1887-88 showed that for the whole of the Mahardja’s tervitories 
the estimated income was 55 lakhs only. Of this 22 lakhs was required for 
the army, some 10 lakhs for the Maharaja and for palace expenses, 13 lakhs 
for a surplus, and only 10 lakhs was allotted for civil administration and pub- 
lic works. 

Genealogy.—A genealogical table of the ruling family of Jama and Kash- 
mir may conveniently be inserted here, It is taken from Cunningham’s “ His- 
tory of the Sikhs, ”’ supplemented by Appendix VI to Drew’s “ Jami and 
Kashmir Territories.” 


Rice. 
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In September 1885, Maharéja Ranbir Singh died, and was succeeded by Mian 
Partéb Singh. Soon after the latter’s accession, c#z., in March 1886, the 
following officers were appointed by him :—~ 

Diwan Gobind Sabai was made prime minister, and Babu Nilambar 
Mukerji, minister of revenue and finance. The administration of govern- 
ment, however, was not considered satisfactory, and after a personal interview 
with the Viceroy, the following council was formed, with Diwan Lachman 
Dass as president, and the Mahardja’s two brothers, Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh, as members. 

General de Bourbel was appointed chief engineer of the public works 
department, and the medical department was entrusted to the Residency 
Surgeon. 

The darbdr has formally admitted that Europeans do and may reside in 
the country all the year round. 

In the early spring of 1489 it was found necessary to make a thorough 
reorganization of the Kashmfr government. 

The administration of the State was accordingly handed over to a council 
consisting of the Mahardja’s brothers aud certain selected native officials in 
the British service. The council had full powers, subject to the condition that 
no important step was to be taken without consulting the Resident. Ram 
Singh was at first appointed president, but in August 1459 it was thought 
necessary to make the younger brother, Amar Singh, president, Ram Singh 
being retained as one of the members of the council. 

Gilgit, Baltistdn, and Laddék.—About the “ outlying governorships” little 
need be said. Each is under a governor (Gilgit is at present under two joint- 
governors), who corresponds directly with the Maharaja, and who apparent- 

ly* has considerable independeuce in internal 
* Drew’s Jami and Kashmir matters. Thé countries thus administered are 
Terntaniee pp. es not productive. Gilgit does nott pay the cost 
distal fhe Tai Miseasber” wri, of military occupation; and the State demand 
“The Mabardje of Kashinir.” is lightt, because the people would probably 
resist a heavy one. In Baltistdén the land is 
taxed pretty heavily ; the revenue must exceed } alakh. The governor resides 
t Central Asis, Part VII, Sec. 3t Skardat. In Ladaék there is a governor 
tion [1 (compilation by the Quurter- who must be chiefly at Léh, because he is a 
maater-General’s Departnent). joint commissioner under the commercial treaty 
of 1870. He is assisted by a zaib wazir, The revenue, which in 1887 
amounted to about R54,000, is derived almost entirely from the cash assess- 
ment on the land, and it covers the expenses of the province and yields a small 
surplus to the State treasury. 

Jawé is the head-quarters of the Maharaja. Around it there are seven§ 

§ Drew, page 47, administrative districts, vtz., Jama proper, Jas- 
rota, Ramnagar, Udampdr, Riasi, Mindwar, 
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and Naoshera, These are divided into ¢ahst/s, and may be said to correspond 
roughly to Deputy Commissionerships. There are courts of justice in each. 
The districts have been surveyed and assessed, and the land revenue is paid in 

* Vol. A, February 1874, cash, The last settlement® was made in 1878, 
No 272. for a period of ten years. The cultivated area 
was then found to have extended considerably since 1860, and the rates were 

t Central Asis, Part VII, Sec- "aised by ten per centum. The general con- 
tion I. dition of these districts appearst to be fair. 


Pincht—As aheady observed, Pinch is the jagir of the Maharaja’s 

t The boundaries of Punch are cousin, Moti Singh. It is held§ by him in 
® brinch of the Pir Panjél range close dependence on the Maharéja, who, how- 
epee Tilt ea ever, interferes but little in its internal man- 
districts on the south; the Jhelum agement. In 1863 Pandit Manphul drew up 
on the west. “ Notes|| on Pinch” for the Panjéb Govern- 
§ Drew, page 497. ment. They describe the jaghr as divided into 

a Pol. A., July 1863, Nos. 115- seven administrative districts, yielding an un- 
alienated revenue of nearly three lakhs. The 

land revenue was regularly assessed and collected in cash, but various taxes 
were taken in kind. The courts of justice are said to be primitive. The dashst- 
dars did the original work, and the raja heard appeals, The system of mono- 
polising trave in the hands of government officials was noticed, and finally it 
was remarked that “ the administration of Raja Moti Singh is complained of, 


as being very oppressive and the taxation as exceedingly heavy.” 


On the other hand, Sir O, St. John has recently referred in a demi-official 
letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (the Mahardja’s) cousin Moti 
Singh of Punch in governing that little dependent State.” 

Karkmir.—* ‘the separation of the government of Kashmir,” according to 

Drew, page 497. Mr. Drew,§ “from that of the other divisions, 

, : is almost complete: the country is treated as a 

separate exéa or province in the same way as it was when the Emperors of 
Delhi ruled over it” It is administered by a governor who is called the 
Hakim-i-dla. 1+, is divided into the districts of Srinagar, Patan, Islamabéd, 


Kamraj, Shupion, and Mozafarabéd, which again are subdivided into a num- 
ber of parganas, The chief executive authority 


°M d himfr oa ; 
and Pirckigirnceire oe ie ee is the dakim-t-dla, under whom are the wazire, 
ae or district officers, and the taksé/dars. The 
courts of justice are classified thus by Mr. Gird- 


Secret, March 1874, Nos. 172-173. 
lestoue** :-— 


“(1) Court of the ¢aksildar, who may hear civil suits not exceeding #100 in value, and 


has Power of imprisonment up to one month in criminal cases. : 
(2) Court of the wa zér, havingpower to hear civil cases up to R1,000 in value, and 
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to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to six months. Appeals lie to him both in 
civil and criminal cases from the ¢ahsi/dar. 

(8) The city (Srinagar) magistrate’s court with power to hear civil cases up to 
£6,000 in value, and to punish in criminal cases with imprisonment up to two years. This 
eourt bas no appellate jurisdiction. 


“(4) The chief court, hearing civil suits without any limitation in regaid to value, and 
empowered in criminal cases to punish with imprisonment for five years. Appeals lie to this 
court both in criminal and civil cases from the city and district} (waztr’s) courts, those from 
the latter being usually heard by the chief judges when on cirenit, which he undeitakes 
not only on this accorat, but also in order to inspect the local registers, and to enforce the 
duties of the village headmen, who are held answerable for detecting and reporting crimes 
and for exerting themselves for the arrest of offenders.” 


Police.—A result of the disturbance in Srinagar between the Sunf and 
Shfas in 1872 was the establishment of a body of city police on the model of 
the Panjab constabulary, numbering 337 men, and costing 2,555 Company’s 
rupees per mensem. 


Relations with neighbouring States.—The Kashmir State is in contact with 
Tibet on the east, Eastern Turkistén on the north, Hainza and Nagar on the 
north-west, and Yaghistdn on the west. It has thus happened that the Maha- 
réja of Kashmir has been concerned at various times with China, with the 
politics of Central Asia, and with the group of independent chiefships which 
separate the western border of his State from the eastern limits of the Afghan 
dominion. 


Kashmir and China: the Mahardja’s jagir in Tibet.—Under the treaty of 
1842, which ended the expedition led by Gulél Singh’s general, Zorawér 
Singh, against Ladak and Tibet, the district of Min Sar was made over by 
the Tibetan authorities to Gulab Singh and his heirs as a jag/r, Min Sar, or 
Misar Tarjum, is a tract of grazing grounds lying about two marches north- 
west of the Manasarowar lake on the road to Gartok,andé abont seventeen marches 
distant from Léh. Its pecuniary value is ingignificant. The small revenue 1s 
collected annually by a Kashmir official deputed by the Mahgraja’s wazir at 
Léb. Mr. Elias states that Mr. Johnson, when za=?>, tried to visit the jagtr, 
but was prevented by the Chinese officials in Gartok. 


Some political significance attaches to the ag/r, because there is reason to 
doubt whether the Maharéja does not pay tribute on account of it to the 
Chinese. 

dhe Lap Chuk.—Under the treaty of 1842, a commercial caravan goes 
every third year from Ladék to Lhdsa, under the charge of an agent, who 18 
a Kashmir official, and ie known hy the name of “ Lap Chunk.” He takes and 
brings back presents and letters to and from the Ladak and Tibetan author. 
ities.! 


‘ An account will be found in the «!phybetical portion of this work 
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The Makardja’s opinion of the Chinese.—It is said that the Maharaja does 
not disregard his intercourse with the Chinese. In 1880, Mr. Henvey wrote : 
“The Mabdraja always speaks of China with much reverence as a power quite 
on a par with us in civilisation.” 


Ivetory.—The early history of Kashmfr is involved in considerable obseu- 
tity. From the year B,C, 266, when the desiccation of the valley is said to 
have taken place, to 1014, the country seems to have been governed by 
princes of Hindd and Tartar dynasties, the names of many of whom have been 
preserved. 


Mahmidd of Ghazni attempted the conquest of the valley in A.D. 997, but 
failed ; he succeeded, however, in taking it and the surrounding hills in 1014~ 
1015, 


About 1305 we find a feeble king, Raja Sewdeo, on the throne of Kashmir, 
who in a short time alicnated the affections of his subjects by sundry acts of 
incapacity and oppression. At this time three worthies, destined either 
in their proper person or in that of their descendants to play important parts in 
the history of Kashmir, appear on the scene, and may be grouped as the 
authors of its Muhammadan or more modern history. The first of these, Shab- 
mir, son of King Wuffér Shah, of Sawddgere ; the second, Sankar Chak, a 
chief of Dardao ; and third, Prince Rawjpof, son of King Yuftum, of Tibet. 
The last-named having introduced himself, with a few followers in the guise 
of merchants, into Kuknigéra, the stronghold of Ram Chand, the hereditary 
Commander-in-Chief of Kashinfr, contrived to overcome him, and forcibly 
married his daughter Koterin (or Kotadevi), in whose right, real or pretended, 
he seized the throne of Kashmir, at this time vacant by the flight of the fugitive 
King Sewdeo. He made Shihmfr, the first of the ancient worthies mention- 
ed above, minister, and commenced a vigorous reign, 1328. It is related of 
him that he became a convert to Islam; bat it is proper to add that Hindé 
writers ignore the conversion of this sovereign, who died after a reign of two 
and a half years, leaving his widow, Queen Koterin, regent. About this 
time, 1326, an invasion of Kashmir by an army of Térks under Urdil, who 
penetrated into the valley, was repulsed and brought to terms by the brave 
queen, It was arranged that if they withdrew immediately, they should be 
allowed to do so unmolested. This being effected, she withdrew to the fort of 
, Indrkot, where she established her court, leaving the reins of power in the 
hands of the mninister, Prince Shéhmir, who had commenced a course of in- 
trigue, the result of which was that he soon aspired to the sovereignty of the 
country. As a preliminary step, he demanded the hand of the queen in mar- 
riage, which being refused with scorn, he prepared to extort her consent by 
force of arms, and invested Indrkot with a large army. The heroic Raéjpiténi 
nade every effort to defend herself and sustain a siege, but finding herself at 
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length reduced to sue for terms, she in the last extremity consented to espouse 
the successful usurper. Upon this hostilities ceased, and preparations for the 
marriage were commenced ; but the devoted princess, indignant and despair- 
ing, rode slowly forth, surrounded by her trams of maidens, from the belea- 
guered fortress, advanced into the presence of the usurper, and, upbraiding 
him for his ingratitude and treachery, stabbed herself before him. Thus per- 
ished by her own hand Queen Koterfu (or Kotadevi, as she is often called), 
the last: Hindu sovereign of Kashmir, aud Prince Shéhmir ascended the throne 
under the name of Sultén-Shams-t-din. 

Shams-d-din, who came to the throne 1341, is usually considered the first 
Muhammadan king of Kashmir. He enjoyed his dignity only three and a 
half years. His sons, Jamshid and Ala-i-din, succeeded and reigned four- 
teen years, 

His grandson Shahab-i-din, having repaired the devastation caused by 
former invasions of the Tarks, turned his attention to foreign conquest, and 
added Tibet, Kashgar, and Kabul to the kingdom of Kashmir, 1356. His 
brother Kutub-u-din, who succeeded him, left a son, Sikandar, who of all 
the princes of Kashmir is celebrated as an iconoclast (thence surnamed “ Butshi- 
kan”), by whose fanatic zeal in destroying the ancient temples the architecture 
of Kashmir has suffered irremediable loss. 

During the reign of Shahab-t-dia the celebrated Saiad Alf Hamadani and 
his son Mir Muhammad with their trains of fugitive disciples from Persia, up- 
wards of 1,000 in number, arrived in Kashmfr, and their advent seems to have 
fixed the religion of the country, heretofore in an unsettled state, and probably 
led to the religious persecution which immediately ensued. About this time 
the rival Muhammadan sects of Shias and Sunis seem to have commenced 
their quarrels, and of the first-named sects arose the Rishis or Hermits of 
Kashmir, a very remarkable order of devotees, described by Abul Fazl as a 
very respectable and inoffensive order in his time, some 2,000 in number, 
living upon fruits and berries, and abstaining from sensual delights. Kashmir 
having been, previous to this influx of zealots, in a transition state as 
to religion, these learned doctors seem to have fixed the religion of the 
country, and to have built the zédsats or shrines (including the Jama 
Masjid, or great mosque of Srinagar), many of which remain to this day. In 
the year 1423, we find Zein-ul-ubdia (or Badshah, The Great King, as he is 
emphatically called) on the throne of Kashmir, during whose reign, which 
lasted as long as fifty-three years, the country appears to have made a great 
stride towards an improved civilization. ‘This prince, besides reducing the 
tributary States to order, was a builder of many bridges, towns, and forts, and 
enlarged the capital city Srimagar. He encouraged literature and the arts; 
he introduced weavers from Turkistén and wool from Tibet ; and many manu- 
fuctures, such as paper-making, glass-making, book-binding, and the papier- 
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maché work for which Kashmir is so celebrated, owe their introduction to his 
fostering care. He was also a poet and lover of field sports. The rising 
power of the Chuk (or Chak) tribe did not escape the penetrating eye of this 
king, who prophesied they would ere long be rulers of Kashmir, a prediction 
which it will be seen soou proved correct, inasmuch as we find Kashmir, on 
the accession to the throne of Muhammad Shéh, 1487, great-grandson of 
Zein-ul-abdin, a child of seven years of age, torn by the struggles of the 
tribes of Chak, Reyna, and Magrey, in which the two former were chiefly at 
variance, and alternately supporting the legitimate king, Muhammad Shah, or 
his uncle, Fateh Shah, the usurper. The vicissitudes of these struggles for 
the throne between these contending factions occupy the history from the 
year 1487 to about 1536, when we find that Muhammad Sh4h, who had four 
times regained his crown and defeated the pretender Fateh Shab, died in 
exile. By intrigue, inter-marriage, and hard fighting, the Chaéks, amid the 
anarchy of the times, seem gradually to have fought their way to power; and 
from a position of preponderating influence as ministers and supporters of the 
king, at length, about the year 1587, openly seized the throne. About that 
date Kaji Chak, putting himself at the head of the national party in Kashmir, 
signally defeated the army of Mirza Kamran near the city of Srinagar; and 
soon afterwards brought to terms an army of Kashgéris, which, under Saiad 
Khan and Mirza Haidér, had invaded Kashmir and had penetrated as far us 
the Lar pargana and the Sind valley. He succeeded in putting down all 
Opposition to his power; but during this period the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
began to turn their attention to Kashmir: the Emperor Humayun especially 
sent several armies against the country. The Kashmiris, however, rallied 
round the brave and wise Kaji Chak, who, in fact, brought all his enemies to 
terms. He entered into an alliance with Sher Khan, Afghan (afterwards Sher 
Shah), then in rebellion against the Emperor, and gave him his niece, a 
daughter of Muhammad Shah, in marriage. 


Kaji Chak, although the actual ruler of the country, seeme still to have 
permitted the sons of Muhammad Shah (who died in exile) to retain the nomi- 
nal dignity and to coin in their own pames. He married his daughter to the 
second son, Ismail Shah, and put him on the throne. At length Mirza Haj. 
dér, foster-brother of the Emperor Humayun, about the year 1540, entered into 
an alliance with the discontented native nobles of Kashmir, who consented to 
set up Tarkh Sh4h, a boy, son of the usurper Fateh Shah, as King, and after a 
great battle defeated Kaji Chak, who fled across the Pir Panjdl, as for as 
Thana, where he died. 

After a short interval of power, Mirza Haiddr, the intrusive governor, was 
defeated and slain by the native nobles, and Abdi Reyna came into power for 
a short time, but was soon expelled by the Chaks, who rallied, and, under the 
son of the famous Sbams-d-din Chak and others, utterly defeated the Reynas 
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and their allies from Delhi, at the great battle of Kuspa, 1556, in which 
4,000 men perished on both sides. The same chief (Ghazi Khan) in the year 
1557 defeated with great loss an army of 12,000 Kashgéris under a nephew 
of Mirza Haidar, which invaded Kashmir ; 7,000 of the enemy are said to have 
fallen in this battle. Moguls, Tartare, Kashgaris, Tarks, and other enemies, 
who about this period invaded Kashmir, fared no better, but were successively 
defeated by this vigorous and powerful tribe of Chak, which had now obtained 
a firm grasp on the country of Kashmir, and, in the person of Ydsaf Khén, 
were openly acknowledged as the sovereign family. Ydsaf Shah, however, 
soun alienated his nobles and had to seek assistance from the Emperor Akbar, 
1580, by whose aid he was enabled to regain bis kingdom, Under pretext of 
suzerainty acquired thereby, Akbar demanded his son YAkdb as hostage, 
1582 ; this prince, however, soon escaped, and the nobles of Kashmir refusing 
to surrender him again, the Emperor sent an army under Bhagwan Dass to 
enforce compliance with his demands. The King, Yd-af Shah, hereupon deli- 
vered himself up to the Emperor’s general, 1584, but he had better have 
fonght for his independence, as he was sent under escort to Lahore, where 
Akbar delivered him over to the custody of his police minister, Todar Mull, 
who after a short time sent him to Bengal under Raja Maun Singh, where 
he died of grief and despair, 1587, On the flight of Yisaf Shah, the 
Kashmir army bad called on his son Yakub Khan to lead them, and this brave 
Prince soon justified the confidence reposed in him by defeating the Emperoi’s 
army, and reducing them to such stress amongst the mountains of Hazara 
from cold and want of food, that they are said only to have preserved 
life by slaughtering their elephants and sleeping within their still warm 
carcasses. 

The Imperial army being thus repulsed, Yakib Shah ascended the throne 
of Kashmir, 1583; but, although of reckless bravery, this Prince was pos- 
sessed of but little judgment and unfit to rule, and being of the Shia sect of 
Muhammadans, was persuaded by the priests of that sect to persecute the rival 
sect of Sunis ; he thereby evoked the anger of Akbar, who determined, once 
for all, to conquer Kashmir, and despatched Kasim K han, the admiral of the 
kingdom, with 30,000 horse and the fugitive Haidar Chak, against the King. 
Nothing daunted, Yakab Shah marched to engage the enemy, but being at 
this crisis deserted by his nobles, he was forced to fly across the mountains 
to Kishtwdr with 60 horsemen, 15$6. Within a short time, however, he 
returned, made a rapid march, and pitched his camp on the Takht-i-Sulimén, 
overlooking the city of Srinagar, where he rallied the brave Chak tribe around 
him and defied the enemy. Kasim Khan now attacked him with his whole 
force, but was defeated and driven back iuto the city, where his soldiers took 
refuge in the fort and other strongholds, where they remained in a state of siege. 
The Emperor, finding his army insufficient to reduce the country, sent reinforce- 
ments of 20,000, which forced Yakiib Shah finally to vaeate the throne; and 
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soon afterwards, on his safety being guaranteed to him, be did homage to the 
Emperor, who at that time visited the country. As we find Kashmir from this 
period subjected to the Mogul throne, we may consider it from about this date, 
1587, to have passed from the hands of its native rulers, and to have become 
an integral portion of the Empire of Delhi. 

The actual goverument of Kashmir was delegated by the Mogul Emperors 
to a subadar or governor; these governors seem only to have resided in the 
valley for six months in the year; indeed, from time immemorial it seems to 
have been customary for the rulers of Kashmir to leave the valley during the 
winter, and return to its delights on the approach of summer. 

In 1651, Ali Mardén Khapv, who was governor of Lahore as well as 
Kashmir, used to divide his presence between the two, and for bis convenience 
in travelling, those spacious and noble sardis were built along the roads leading 
to Kashmir, the rains of which to this day attest his magnificence. The Em- 
peror Jahangir built many palaces and gardens, especially the celebrated Shali- 
mér gardens immortalized by poets and travellers. The Nasim and Nishat 
gardens owe their origin to Nur Jabén Begum, bis wife, and the ruins of 
palaces and baths at Manas Bal, Achibél, Verndg, &e., attest her taste in 
selecting picturesque sites. During the return of Jahangir from his last visit 
to the valley, 1627, he died on the road near Rajaori, whence his body was 
conveyed to Lahore and there buried. 

Shah Jabén succeeded to the Empire of Delbi, and soon afterwards visited 
the valley accompanied by many poets and servants, 

About 1657 he was deposed by his son Aurangzeb, who imprisoned him 
for life in the fort of Agra. He had during his reign invaded Tibet, which he 
had annexed to the sudadaré of Kashwir. 

Aurangzeb being confirmed on the throne, appointed, as usual, a subadar 
for the province of Kashmir, but soon after commenced a journey to visit the 
valley in person ; the celebrated French physician Bernier followed in his train, 


The Emperor remained three months in the country, but does not seem ever 
afterwards to have revisited it. After a civil war between bis sons, Aurang- 
web was succeeded by his son Babdddr Shah, who, however, died in the 
year 1712 at the age of seventy-one, leaving the throne to his son Firék Sher, 


whose mother was a Kashmiri, 

By him Anatdla Khan was reappointed governor. This governor held the 
eubadarét for upwards of ten year: He did not govern in person, but sent 
various naibs or deputies, who were unequal to their position, and various 


rebellions broke out in the valley. 
The practice of sppointing naibs seems now to have fairly come into fashion 
f the Mogul court, who mostly looked upon their 


among the great nobles o ; : : 
appointments solely as a vehicle for extorting money from their respeetive 
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governments. As may be supposed, the condition of a province thus governed 
was not generally happy. 

Kashmir in fact, perhaps partly through the influence of Nadir Shah, who 
was at this time engaged in subduing Kabul and Peshdwar, seems to have 
been in a very disturbed condition, in which it continued during the reigns 
of the succeeding Emperors Muhammad Shah and his son Ahmad Shah, of 
Delhi. 

At this time we find most of the governors of Kashmir, in common with 
those of the other provinces of the tottering Mogul throne, little short of in- 
dependent rulers. 

This ‘state of things continued until 1752, when the Mogul governor 
betrayed the country to Ahmad Shah Abdali, who in turn annexed it to the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan. 

The Durdnf Viceroys appear early to have attempted to render themselves 
independent of the Empire, and in 1763 Ahmad Sh4h Abdali was again under 
the necessity of sending a force into the valley to coerce the governor Suk 
Jawan, who had paid no tribute for nine years. In the year 1809 the subadar 
of the province was one Muhammad Azim Khan, who, seeing the power of 
Afghduistén on the wane, threw off the yoke altogether, In the year 1812, 
Maharéja Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, turned his attention to the 
Réjpat States to the south of the Pir Panjal range, probably regarding the 
subjugation of these States merely as a preliminary to the conquest of Kash- 
mir. 

The Sikh army defeated the confederated Muhammadan chiefs of Rajaori 
and Bhimbar with great loss, and in the month of November Ranjit Singh 
received their submission and occupied their strongholds; about the same time 
his son Karak Singh captured Jama. Fateh Khan, the wazir of Shah Mah- 
mid of Afghénistén, was at this time upon the Indus, whither he had come 
to punish the two brothers who held Atak aud Kashmir, for the assistance 
they had rendered to Shah Shéj4, and to recover the two provinces for Kabul. 
It became essential that, engaged as the Lahore and Kabul forces were, so 
closely on the same field, the two leaders should come to a mutual explanation 
of their views and intentions. 

A meeting was therefore agreed upon, and took place on the 1st December, 
when it was settled that Ranjit Singh should, in return for a money payment, 
and the promised aid of a detachment of Afghans to be employed afterwards 
against Multan, place a force of 12,000 Sikhs, under the Diwan Mokam Chand, 
at the waztr’s disposal in the expedition he meditated, and should give every 
facility for the passage into Kashmir by the passes of Rajaorf, which he had 
lately subdued. The joint armies commenced operations, but the Sikhs being 
impeded by a fall of snow were outstripped by the wazér, who, penetrating 
into the valley in February, drove Ata Muhammad from his steckades, and ina 
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short time reduced him to submission without receiving much assistance from 
Mokam Chand. 

Ranjit Singh baving taken this opportunity to make himself master of the 
fort of Atak, Fateh Khan deemed himself absolved from his engagements, 
and dismissed the Sikh contingent from Kashmir without any share of 
the booty, nominating his brother Azim Khan to the governorship. In the 
year 1814 Ranjit Singh again attempted the invasion of Kashmir, massing 
his army at Rajaori early in June, preparatory to the passage of the Pfr Pan- 
jal range. A detachment under Ram Dial, the grandson of Mokam Chand, 
diwan (who was himself detained by sickness at Lahore), was sent forward 
towards Baramgala on the 15th Juae; it ascended the Pir Panjél mountains 
by the Nandan Sar pass on the 19th July, and debouched upon the valley at 
Hirpira on the 22nd of the same month, where it was attacked by a party 
sent ugainst it by Azim Khan. 

The Kashmiris were defeated and followed to Shupion. On the 24th the 
Sikhs assaulted the town, but being repulsed, retired to the Pir Panjél moun- 
tains to await reinforcements, 

In the meantime the main body of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh had ad- 
vanced by the way of Pinch, which place being reached on the 28th June, was 
found to be evaeunted, the enemy having been eareful to destroy all supplies. 
The Sikhs were detaived here until the 18th July. Thence advancing by 
Mandi, Ranjit Singh reached the Tosha Maidén on the 18th, where he found 
Muhammad Azim Khan with the forces of Kashm{fr drawn up to oppoze his 
progress. 

The Sikh army took up its position in face of the enemy and remained for 
some days inactive. 

On the 29th July Mubammad Azim Khén, assuming the offensive, com- 
menced a desultory fire on the Sikh position; on the following morning the 
attack was renewed with greater vigour, and Kanjit Singh compelled to fall 
back on Mandi. Being pursued thither, he fired the towu and continued his 
retrogade march to Panch, which he reached on the 31st July with the loss of 
many men and of nearly all his baggage. Sctting fire to Panch, Ranjit Singh 
quitted his disorganised camp, and with a few attendants took the nearest road 
to Lahore, which he reached on the 12th August. 

Rém Dial and his detachment were surrounded and their supplies cut off, 
but Azim Khén, in consideration of his friendship for Diwan Mokam Chand, 
its commandant’s grandfather, permitted the detachment to retire, and fur- 
nished it with a safe-conduct to the Sikh frontier. 

The Muhammadan chiefs of Réjaorf and Bhimbar were not slow to avail 
themselves of the disastrous termination of the expedition, and broke ont into 
rebellion towards the close of the year 1814, and it was not until the following 
year that Ranjit Singh found himeelf in a position to punish the refractory rajés 
on this side of the Pir Panjal range. 
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In 1819 Ranjit Singh’s thoughts were again turned towards the annexation 
of Kashmir, and in the month of April of that year the Sikh forces were put in 
motion towards the frontier. Misur Diwan Chand, the conqueror of Multén, 
had been selected by Ranjit Singh to command the expedition, and with a 
strong division of picked soldiers led the advance, A second army was formed 
in support and placed under the command of the Kanwar Karak Singh, while 
Ranjit Singh kept with himself a reserve to be employed, as occasion might 
require, in expediting stores and supplies. By the beginning of June Rajaori 
and Pinch and all the hills and passes south of the Pir Panjal range had been oc- 
cuapied, and the supporting division advanced to Rajaori to keep open communi- 
cations. On the 23rd June the Misur Diwan Chand attacked the Rajaorf and 
Pinch rdjas in their position at the Dhaki Deo and Maja passes and carried 
them, thus securing to himself a road over the Pir Panjal. 

Karak Singh now advanced with his division to Surdi Théna, and Ranjit 
Singh, with the reserves, came up as far as Bhimbar, while Misur Diwan 
Chand, crossing the mountain barrier, descended into the valley and touk up 
a position at Surai Ulf, on the road to Shupion. 

Jabar Khan, who had been left by Muhammad Azim governor in Kash- 
mir, had taken up a position at Shupion, for the defence of the valley, with e 
force of 5,000 men, raw troops hastily raised and quite unequal to cope with 
the disciplined battalions uuder Misur Diwan Chand, which besides greatly 
outnumbered them. On the 5th July the Misur advanced to Shupion, and 
immediately on coming in view of the Kashmir army, ordered an attack, 
which, after a few hours’ smart fighting, involving considerable loss to both 
sides, was completely successful. Jabar Khan with his troops fled at once 
across the mountains towards the Indus, leaving the valley to be occupied 
without further resistance by the victorious army of Ranjit Singh. 

Phila Singh, the celebrated Akali leader, greatly distinguished himself in 
this campaign. 

During the year 1820 the Sikh troops in Kashmir were employed in petty 
operations against isolated chiefs, The raja of Rajaori, Agar Khan, was in 
the course of May seized and made prisoner by Gulib Singh. For this service 
he obtained in jugir the principality of Jamd, with which his family had been 
for a long time connected. Jamdé bad come into the possession of the Maha- 
réja Ranjit Singh by the right of conquest, when Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Réjpats of the house, died in the year 1809. 

In the middle of the year 1821 the two petty territories of Kishtwar and 
Man-k6ét were annexed to the Lahore government. 

In December 1820 the harshness of Hari Singh having made him unpopu- 
lar to the inhabitants of Kashmir, the mild and peaceable Moti Kam was re- 
appointed governor, but was the following year replaced by Gurmukb Singh. 
Diwan Kirpa Ram was the next governor, 1824, in whose time occurred 
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the great eaythquake which laid every house in the city low. During the three 
months of its continuance, the shocks at first were not less than one hundred 
per diem, after which they gradually diminished ; the inhabitants lived entirely 
in tents. This governor was very fond of display, but was nevertheless a good 
ruler. At length he excited the jealousy of Raja Dhian Singh, minister of 
Ranjit, who brought about his recall, 1836. He was succeeded by Bamma 
Singh, in whose single year of power disturbances occurred between the Shias 
and Sunis. Prince Sher Singh (afterwards Maharéja) assumed the government 
of Kashmfr, 1831, and appointed Bisaka Singh his déwun, who attended 
to the affairs of the country, whilst the prince took his pleasure in field sports, 
to which he was much addicted. 

The prince himself was an easy ruler, but neglected his charge and allowed 
his déwun to extort money on his own account. A great famine at this time 
also added to the miseries of the people ; thousands died and many fled the 
country to Hinddstén and the Panjab, where their wretched condition attract- 
ed the notice of Ranjit Singh, who forthwith despatched Jemadar Kushial 
Singh, with Bhai Gérmukb Singh and Shaikh Ghulém Mohy-u-din, as a sort 
of committee to collect the revenue and watch Sher Singh and his d/wan. 

Kushial Singh on arrival assumed the control of the finances from the 
déwan, 1882. He proved himself a cruel ruler; happily for the country 
he departed after six months, and Colonel Mién Singh was selected by the 
Maharéja, on account of his humane character, as a fit governor for the un- 
happy valley. 

That officer accordingly proceeded towards Kashmir, but finding that Prince 
Sher Singh had not yet seen fit to surrender his government, halted at Bara- 
mila a month. At length that royal personage leisurely set out on his return 
to Lahore, after having misruled the country upwards of three years. Mién 
Singh assumed the government, 1833, and set himself to work to repair 
the country, desolated by famine and oppression. Miéu Singh seems to have 
been a kind, just man, who prevented his soldiers from oppressing the people, 
a condition of things almost inseparable, as it would seem, from a military 
occupation of a tributary country by Asiatic soldiery. His measures were suc- 
cessful, aud be was raised to the rank of general in 1836, as a mark of 
acknowledgment for his services, 

In 1838, great floods, to which'the Kashmir valley has in all ages 
been most subject, occurred, which forced the inhabitants to take to their 
boats. 

Shortly after the accession of Sher Singh, his incapacity led to various acte 
of mutiny and violence among the troops; nor was this disaffection confined 
to the capital, for it spread to Kashmir, and Midna Singh, the governor, was 
cruelly murdered by his soldiery, 1841. Thereupon # body of about 
5,000 men was sent into the valley under the nominal command of Part&éb 
Siugh, the eon of Sher Singh, who was placed under the charge of Réjs 
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Gulab Singh. The troops advanced to the city of Kashmir without meeting 
with any resistance, but on being summoned to surrender, the mutineers pre- 
pared to defend the entrenchments which they had formed on the south bank 
of the Diadh Ganga stream. After a bloody contest the rebel lines were 
carried, and the passes of the Pir Panjal being guarded by a large force under 
Mién Jawahir Singh, the nephew of Gulab Singh, only a very small remnant 
escaped. Guléb Singh, having thus effected the object of his expedition, left 
Shaikh Mohy-u-din, a creature of his own, as governor of Kashmir, and de- 
parted with his troops for the Hazara districts, where he is stated to have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of the small British force sent to the relief of 
their countrymen in Afghénistén. From this time Gulab Singh became vir- 
tually the master of the valley, 

The exploits of the celebrated minister and military leader, Zoréwar, who 
iy always called Zordéwar Singh, are intimately counected with the history of 
the state of Jamd. Originally a private soldier, this remarkable man first 
brought himself to the notice of Raja Gulab Singh by pointing out the man- 
ner in which great reductions might be made in the commissariat of the army ; 
empowered by the raja to give effect to the scheme he had proposed, he ac- 
quitted himeelf so admirably as to gain the fullest confidence of his master, 
who made proof of his gratitude by raising him to the position of governor of 
Kussal and Kishtwér, and eventually he received the title and office of wazér. 
Cruel and unscrupulous to the people, his devotion to his master knew no 
bounds, and by his self-denying integrity he ministered to Guldb Singh’s 
master passion, avarice. 

Having subdued the greater part of the hill country north and north-east 
of Jami, including Skardd, Little Tibet, and Ladék, he projected a more ex- 
tended expedition towards the Champa country and the lakes of Manasarowar, 
dazzling Gulab Singh with tales of the gold mines to be found in those regions. 
Assisted by a small contingent from Kashmir, the whole force was collected at 
Léh in May 1841, and advanced to the plains to the north of Rudok; here 
Zoréwar waited, while he employed numbers of men searching for the gold 
which he had promised his credulous master. His enemies in the meantime 
were not idle, and having united their forces hastened to give him battle; 
he was soon surrounded by an overwhelming force and completely defeated on 
the 12th of December; Zoréwar himeelf, as well as the greater part of his 
force, was slain ; some few having been taken prisoners, a very small remnant 
escaped to British territory by way of Almora. 

The following brief sketch of the genealogical history of the Jama family 
will not be here out of place. This family traces rts history to the remotest 
antiquity. About the time of Cyrus, two Rajpat brothers emigrated with 
their families and followers from a small village called Oopa or Oop, the 
original hereditary jagir of the family, in the vicinity of Oudh, and settled 
themselves on the banks of the Sutlej. For twenty-eight generations their 
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posterity followed warlike occupations and served under different masters, but 
always in or about the Panjab. The twenty-eighth, Bija Singh or Bija, who 
is said to have lived about the year 369 of Vikramadita, is put down as the 
first who settled in the hills about the present Mirptir, and from henceforward 
the Réjptts collected their families and formed a small colony in the hills 
north of Lahore, until the fifty-ninth generation, about the year 589 of the 
Hejra, when there seems to have been a general break-up of the colony, and the 
Rajptts were scattered in different directions, one branch of the family settling 
at Chamba, another at Teera Kangra, while the two principal members of the 
family, Kirpal Dehu and his brother Singram Debu, settled in the hills of 
Dhahman, where the present fort of Bhow stands. Ultimately the younger 
brother crossed the Téi and erected a small habitation on the opposite bank, 
the site of the present Jamia. 

The sixty-third chief of the family wasthe great Mal Dehu, who, aspiring 
to the title of rija, was formally installed by his kinsmen and relatives about 
the year 749 of the Hejra. The rdéjaship descended through many generations 
until we find it vested in Drupe Dehu, who died about 1742, This chief 
had four sons, Ranjit Dehu, Kousar Dehu, Sooruth Singh, and Bulwunt 
Dehu. The first of these succeeded his father in 1742, and showed himself an 
able and active hill chief. 

His reputation for justice and moderation extended as far as Lahore, and 
numerous families of high rank and large fortune fled to his territory and 
stronghold. He commenced the building of the present palace of Jama, and 
in the year 1775, or five years before his death, the town had increased to 
about 34 miles in circumference, about twice as large as the present day, and 
boasted 150,000 inhabitants. 

Ranjit Dehu reigued in peace and prosperity until the year 1780, when he 
died. From his younger brother, Sooruth Singh, was descended Kussdr or 
Kusesiira Singh, who had three sons; the eldest, Gul4baé, was born about the 
year 1788; the second, Dehand, was born jia 1797; the youngest, Suchetd, 
was born in 1801. In the year 1807, when the Sikhs, under the Diwan 
Misur Chand, attacked Jami, the eldest of these lads, Gulébi, greatly 
distinguished himself in a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy’s horsemen 
in the stony bed of the Téi; this conduct so pleased Diwan Misur Chand 
that on his return to Lahore he described it in terms of glowing eulogy to 
his master Ranjit Singh. Hearing of this, Gulébi, who was then about nineteen 
years of age, taking with him his younger brother, Dehand, bastened from 
Jami to Lahore in the hope of pushing his fortunes in the court of the 
Sikh Mahardja ; but for a long time bis ambition was doomed to dieappoint- 
ment. At last the tide turned, and the Mabaréja, pleased with the character 
and appearance of the brothers, directed them to remain in attendance 
upon him ; but it was uot until 1813, when, having at Ranjit’s request sent 
for their younger brother Suchetd, now a lad of about twelve years old, his 
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handsome face and graceful person immediately won for him the entire 
regard of the Mahardja, and the Kajpat brothers became all in all at court. 
In 1818 the three brothers were created réjas, and the eldest became Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jamé. Taking leave of Ranjit and of Lahore, Raja Gulab 
Singh repaired at once to Jami, to take possession of the seat of his ancestors 
as an almost independent prince. 

Ambitious, avaricious, and cruel, the young r&ja ruled his subjects with a 
rod of iron, and extended his power over all the petty independent chiefs of 
the neighbouring states. 

Ghulém Moby-d-din had been installed as governor of Kashmir, 1842, 
and in the following year the secluded principality of Gilgit was over- 
run and annexed to Kashmir. In the time of Mohy-d-din cholera created 
great havoc amongst the inhabitants, no less than 23,000 of whom are stated 
to have died in the city of Srinagar alone. 

At length Ghulém Mohy--din, being in an infirm state of health, left his 
son Shaikh Imam-i-din as governor, and proceeded towards Lahore to pay his 
respects at court. He was, however, taken ill on the road, returned to Kash- 
mir, and there died, after ruling the country five years. 

In 1844 Guléb Singh was out of favor with the Lahore darbdr. His 
powerful brother Dhian Singh had been murdered in September 1843, and his 
younger brother Suchet Singh in March 1844. Dhian Singh’s son, Hira 
Singh, and Pandit Julla were jealous of Guléb Singh’s growing power, and 
there was a dispute about Suchet Singh’s estates which Guléb Singh had 

orasicce-“Chkaditr ee fade das seized. Meanwhile, troubles* had arisen in 
1845, No 14. “ Pri Kashmir, where the hill réjas, headed by 
Zabardast Khén of Mozafarabéd, seriously 
threatened the governor Mohy-t-din. Guléb Singh fostered this outbreak. 
At the end of 1844, Hira Singh and Pandit Julla were killed. Their succes- 
sors in power were Jawahir Singh and Lal Singh, who put down the distarb- 
ances in the hill country of Kashmir, and led the Sikh army towards Jama. 
In April 1845, Guléb Singh averted a contest by submission. He went to 
Lahore, and was called upon to pay a heavy fine and cede territory; he 
accepted these conditions and returned to Jami in August 1845. Shortly 
afterwards the Lahore darbdr was engaged in disturbances in Multén and the 
rising of Peshéwara Singb. The latter was encouraged by Guléb Singh, but 
failed ; then came the death of Jawahir Singh. Guléb Singh still held back, 
and left the power at Lahore to Lal Singh and Téj Singh. 

In November 1845 the long-expected collision between the English and 
the Sikhs began. Our successes at Moodkf and Ferozeshéh were costly, 
while at Badawal the Sikhs practically gained the day. The Sikh army then 
set aside its half-hearted leaders, Lal Singh aud Téj Singh, in favour of Guléb 
Singh, who arrived at Lahore on the 27th January 1846, the day before the 
battle of Aliwél. That was an important victory, and Gulfb Singh lost no 
time in making overtures to the Government of India. They were accepted, 
for the struggle with the Sikhs had been severe. But the Sikh army remained , 
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and it was not till after the battle of Sobraon that the way for negotiations 


was cleared. 

First Treaty of Lahore.—The victory of the 10th February 1846 was fol- 
lowed by the occupation of Lahore and the submission of the Sikh government. 
Gul&b Singh, the minister chosen by the army, was deputed to treat for peace ; 
and the result was the first treaty of Lahore, signed on the 9th March 1846. 
Its main features were the recognition of a Sikh government at Lahore ; the 
cession to the British government of Sikh possessions between the Beas and 
Sutlej, and between the Beas and the Indus; and the aggrandizement of 
Gulab Singh. 

Then followed the separate treaty, concluded with Guléb Singh at Amritsfr 
on 16th March 1846, by which he was handed over territory between the 
Ravi and the Indus, in consideration for which he was to pay to the British 
Government the sum of seventy-five lakhs of rapees. These two treaties will 
be found in full on page 3. 

The policy of the arrangement thus made with Guléb Singh has been cri- 
ticised in the light of later events. It will therefore be well to set forth the- 
reasons assigned by Lord Hardinge for its adoption ; and these will be found 
in the following extracts from two of his despatches to the Secret Committee 


of the Court of Directors :— 


(a) “It will be seen by the draft of treaty now forwarded Ans in eqpea ac < the 

inability of the Lahore Governmen! pay sum 

Genertl, to the “Honorable the. Secret” Com stipalated as indempification for the expense of the war, 

mittee, No. 7, dated th March 1968, or to give sufficient security for its eventual disburse- 

mont, the hill territories from the Beas river to the Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir 
and Hazéra, have been ceded to the British Government. 

“It is not my intention to take possession of the whole of this territory. Its occupa- 


excepting Kashmfr, are comparatively unproductive, 
occupation and management. 

“Qn the other hand, the tract now ceded includes the whole of the hill possessions: of 
Réja Guiéb Singh and the Jamé family; and, while the severance of this frontier line 
from the Lahore possessions materially weakens that State, and deprives it in the eyes of 
other Asiatic powers of much of its pride and position, ite possession by us enables us at once 
to mark our sense of Rdja Guléb Singh’s conduct during the late operations, by rewarding 
him in the mode most in accordance with his ambitious desires, to show forth ae an example 
to the other chiefs of Asia the benefits which acerue from an adherence to British interests, to 
create a strong and friendly power in a position to threaten and attack, should it be neces- 
sary to do 20, the Lahore territories in their most vulnerable point, and at the same time to 
secure to ourselves that indemnification for the expenses of the campaign, which we declared 
our determination to exact and which, excepting by the cession of territory, the Lahore gov- 


ernment is not in a condition to afford. 
“ Béia Gulab Singh has engaged to pay the crore of rupees demanded from the Lahore 
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State on being put by us in possession of the territory ceded by the fourth article of the 
draft treaty, on such terms and conditions as we may approve. 

“it is highly expedient that the trans-Beas portion of Kula and Mandi, with the more 
fertile district and strong position of Ndrptr, and the celebrated Fort Kangra, the key of 
the Himalayas in native estimation, with its district and dependencies, should be in our pos- 
session, These provinces lie together between the Beas and Chukkee rivers and their occu- 
pation by us will be attended with little cost and great advantage. The Chukkee river in the 
hills will hereafter be our boundary to its source, and thence a line drawn to the Ravi river, 
and along its course and across the Chenab to the snowy ridge on the confines of Lahoul. 
This line will be laid down by officers sent for the purpose, according to mutual agreement, 
and will be accurately surveyed. 

“In consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a remission of twenty 
five lakhs from the crore of rupees which Réja Guldb Singh would otherwise have paid will 
be allowed, and the rdja will pay the remaining seventy-five lakhs, of which fifty lakhs are 
to be made good at once, upon the ratification-of the treaty, and the remaining twenty-five 
lakbs within six months from that date. Of the remaining portion of the territory ceded by 
article four of the draft treaty, the greater part, with the exception of the provinces of 
Kashmir and Hazara, is alicady in the posaession of Réja Gulab Singh and his family, for 
which he bas been bound hitherto to render military service to a sinall extent to the Lahore 
government, and to present annually a horse with gold trappings as a heriot to the State. 

“The conditions which may be stipulated with Raja Guldb Singh, and the treaty to 
which he may be admitted, will be reported in my next lettter. Those conditions will be so 
drawn as to bind us to the least possible interference in hia affairs consistently with the 
maintenance of our paramount position over the rdja and his country. 

“ T may venture to state my opinion that the sikh nation,as a great military power, has 
been effectually crushed ; and although it has been left sufficiently strong to defend itself 
against any native power which may attack it, it never can, with its diminished population 
and revenues, repeat the efforts made during the last campaign.” 

* * * * * * e * 
(4) “TU request your Honorable Committee's attention to the treaty made with the 
Extrast from a despatch trom the Gavernor Mabardja Guldb Singh, by which a Réjptit principality 
General, to the Honorable the Sccret Com- of the hill districts has been constructed extending 
mittee, No, 6, dated ith March 1648, from the Ravf to the Indus, and including the pro- 
vince of Kashmir. The Mahardja is declared by the freaty independent of the Lahore State 
and under the protection of the British Government. As it was of the utmost importance 
to weaken the Sikh nation before its government should be re-established, I considered the 
appropriation of this part of the ceded territory to be the most expedient measure I could 
devise for that purpose, by which a Réjpdt dynasty will act as a counterpoise against the 
power of a Sikh prince, the son of the late Ranjit Singh, and both will have a common 
interest in resisting attempts on the part of any Muhammadan power to establish an in- 
dependent state on this side of the Indus, or even to occupy Peshdwar.” 

With the treaty of Amritsér, the history of the Kashmir State as a politi- 
cal whole commences. 

The rebellion of Shaikh Imam-i-din.—-Guldb Singh did not obtain posses- 
sion of Kashmir without difficulty, When the treaty of Amritsér was con- 
eluded, this province was being held by Shaikh Imam-é-dia as governor 
on behalf of the Lahore darbdr. Gulab Singh regarded this man at first as a 
friend. He sent bis own agent, Wazir Lakpat Rai, te Srinagar with a small 
body of troops. Imam-é-din made over to them the fort of Harf Parbat, 
which commands the city, and it was expected that he himself would soon 
quit the country. In four months’ time, however, during which Gulab Singh 
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remained inactive at Lahore, it became apparent that the Shaikh was not act- - 
ing in good faith. He professed to be busy in winding up the affairs of hia 
administration. But he collected a large number of troops, and gained the 
support of all the chiefs of the neighbouring hill country, notably the réja of 
Rajaori. Still Gulab Singh made no sign beyond sending a few more troops 
to Srinagar under Wazir Ratan; while the Sikh government was at least not 
zealous in fulfilling one of the main provisions of the treaty of Lahore. 
Urgent remonstrances were addressed to each of these parties by Colonel 
H. M. Lawrence, the Governor General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier, 
bat without material result. At last matters were brought to a crisis by 
Imam-i-din. He attacked Guléb Singh’s forces at Srinagar, defeated 
them, and besieged the survivors in the fort of Hari Parbat. Then Guléb 
Singh prayed for help from the Government of India. He declared that he 
had had no reason to mistrust Shaikh Imam-d dfn, whose conduct he attria 
buted to the instigation of the Lahore wazér, Réja Lal Singh. The Governor 
General determined to afford all reasonable aid to Gulib Singh. But it was 
not easy to find out what he really wanted. After uuch fencing, he begged 
that British troops might occupy the country about Jami, advancing no 
nearer to Kashmir than Bhimbar and Jasrota. To this proposal Lord 
Hardinge readily agreed, for he had no desire to undertake a winter campaign 
in Kashmir. Guldb Singh was accordingly urged to send all his own troops 
to Srinagar, and to provide supplies for the British troops about Jami. Poli. 
tical officers were deputed to aid him with advice, while strong pressure was 
brought to bear on the Lahore darédr to send an auxiliary force, 
The situation at one time looked critical; and its difficulty was enhanced 
; by the extraordinary vacillation and incom- 
ra weds 26th Decem- detence displayed by Guléb Singh. The 
Governor General’s Agent was so impressed 
by his behaviour that the wrote* to Lieutenant Edwards in these words :— 


“You can tell the Mahardja in friendly but plain terms that his conduct in the Kashmir 
transaction had so surprised me, that I had asked his déwan, Jowala Sahai, if the Mahardja 
considered he had paid too dearly for Kashmir and was desirous of cancelling the arrange- 
ment, as in that case there might be little difficulty in doing so.” 


Eventually effective measures were adopted. The forees of Gulab Singh 
and the Lahore darbdr advanced on Srinagar, while British troops occupied the 
country round Jami. There was no fighting, as Imam-d-dfn at once surren- 
dered. He excused his conduct by asserting that he held written instructions 
from the Lahore durbér to retain Kashmir. A searching enquiry showed that 
this assertion was true, Rajé Lal Singh had sent such instructions. But 
there was no evidence of complicity on the part of the whole darédr, and the 
Lahore troops who accompanied Gul&b Singh had rendered good service. The 
Government of India, therefore, determined to treat Lal Singh’s behaviour 
not as a breach of the treaty of Lahore, but as a personal offence. He was de- 
posed from office, and removed in. custody from Lahore to British India. : 
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Suppression of the revolt.—By the end of 1846, therefore, Gulab Singh had 
been installed in Kashmir; and British troops were at once withdrawa from 
his territories. The main fact which is illustrated by Imam-é-diu’s revolt is, 
that Guldb Singh owed not only his title to, but his actual possession of, 
Kashmir, wholly to the support of the British power. 

Conduct of Makardja Guldb Singh in 1849.—The last struggle of the Sikhs 
under Sardar Chattar Singh ended with the battle of Gijrdt and the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab, The conduct of Gulab Singh duriug this crisis wag at 
least. suspicious. 

Attack on Chilas: loss of Gilgit.—The years 1850 and 1852 were marked 
by a succeasful attack made by Kashmir troops on the small Yaghistén State 
of Chilas. Two years later, Gauhar Aman of Yasin regained possession of 
Gilgit. 

Death of Mahardja Guldb Singh, and accession of Ranbir Singh. Distin- 
guished services rendered by the Kashmir State in the Mutiny.—The Maharaja 

P ; Gulab Singh died on the 4th August 1857, 
ber tere 25th Septem- and was succeeded by his eldest son Ranbir 
Singh.* The change of rulers in the Kashmfr 

State happened at a critical time; but both the dying Maharaja and his euc- 
&, ., cessor proved themselves to be staunch friends 

see ae Ceca erin ibe to the British Government in the troubles of 
December 1857, Nos. 418-15. 1857. Their services were well describedt in 
t Political A, August 1858, No.104 the following quotation from a minutet re- 


corded by Lord Lawrence just eleven years afterwards :— 


“ Mahargja Guldb Singh was always an unpopular chief, both among the people of the 
Panjéb and among the English community. I need not here explain the grounds of this 
feeling, but so it was. And as the crisis in the Mutiny culminated in consequence of the 
protracted resistunce of the mutineer troops in Delhi, the cry waxed loud and vehement that 
Maharaja Guldb Singh was only watching events; that he was in strict alliance with our 
enemies, and only bided his time to strike with effect. =~ 

‘“* At this time I may mention that it is no exaggeration to say that our position in the 
Panjdb was, to a great extent, at the Maharaja’s mercy. From the banks of the Indus to 
those of the Ravi, the mountain countnes in his hands march with our northern boundary, 
The few British troops in the province were for the most part gathered together at Peshdwar, 
Lahore and Multén, and were sorely tried in holding the couotry, maintaining our eupre- 
macy, and overawing our enemies, Had Mahardja Guldb Singh turned agaiust us, his ability, 
his prestige, his experience, would have produced a great reaction against us, to say nothing 
of the material means at his disposal. 

“At this time, writing from memory, I think it was towards the end of July or hegin. 
ning of August, when I bad been pressed by the officer commanding at Delhi to send to Delhi 
every native soldier on whom I could rely, in addition to the British troops on their way 
down, that I sent for diwax Jowala Sahai, the minister of Mahardéja Gulab Singh. The 
diwan was a subject of the British Government, and his family for the most part lived in 
British territory. I had known him since 1846, and had reason to believe that he was well 
affected to the British Government, and had cousiderable confidence in him myself. 

“After sounding him very fully as to the general state of affairs, the feeling of the 
people in the Panjab, I spoke to him regarding his master, the Maharaja, and gathered from 
Lim that he was well disposed towards the British Government, and prepared to remain faith- 
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ful. On this I went a step further, and after alluding to the romours which were flying 
about, I suggested that the déwan should move the Maharaja to offer to send a selected 
body of his hill-men to help in the siege of Delhi. The dtwan at first hesitated, but on my 
explaining what an advantage it would prove to the Mahardja to come forward in such a 
crisis, provided His Highness really meant to act up to his engagements, the diwan entered 
into my views, and agreed to proceed to Jamt and ascertain the state of affairs; to com- 
municate with the Mahardja, should things appear to be propitious; and in short, to arrange, 
in that case, for the march of the troops. Within a week I not only heard that all had been 
properly managed, but that six picked regiments of infantry, two troops of cavalry, and 
a battery of artillery, amounting in all to rather more than 3,000 men, were on their way to 
Jullunder. 

“No sooner was this known than all kinds of stories impugning the faith of the Maha- 
r&ja were citculated through the country. It was said that these troops had in their ranks 
many Oudh men, relatives and friends of the mutineers, and that it was a settled plan that 
the whole force would go over to the enemy on their arrival at Delhi, just as the Sikh regi- 
ments under Réja Sher Singh had joined déwan Mulrdj at Multén in 1848, 

“ These stories made me very anxious, though I did not believe them. On the one hand, 
it was quite possible what was predicted might happen ; on the other hand, the political im- 
portance of the move on the part of the Maharaja in our favor was very great, to say nothing 
of its value in a military point of view. To hesitate then, to stop the Jami troops, was to 
show the Mahardja that I distrusted him, and perbaps to induce him to change his views and 
join against us. 

“T again sent for the diwan, and again, to the best of my judgment, endeavoured to 
ascertain hia views and the intentions of the Mahardja. The diwan assured me most 
solemnly of their fidelity, and challenged any one to point out an Oudh soldier in the Jama 
force. I determined to trust in these assurances, and arranged with the dtwan that one of 
hie brothers, a soldier of some experience, should be placed in charge of these troops on the 
part of the Mahardja, while I sent my own brother, Captain R. C. Lawrence, and six selected 
British officers, on my side with these regiments. 

“* By the time the Jamt troops had reached Jullunder, I rode over and inspected them. 
I talked to all the leading native officers ; saw that, as far as I could perceive, they were all 
hill-men ; that they were in good spirits, willing to go on, as fairly equipped as I could ex- 
pect. I sent them off the next day by rapid marches. From the time they crossed the 
Sutlej, cholera broke out in their ranks, notwithstanding which, and the great heat of the 
season of the year, particularly trying to men fresh from the mountain ranges, they pressed 
on without hesitation or murmur. 

“ During the storm of Delhi, a portion of these troops of the Mahardja formed part of 
the column which attacked the advanced position of the routineers in the suburbs of Delhi, 
with the view of making a diversion from the main object—the assault of the city. In this 
affair the Kashuifr troops suffered considerably. 

“The very day after Delhi fell, dtwan Jowala Sahai’s brother, the commander of these 
troops, and the Mahardja’s vakil, both died of cholera, which circumstance greatly depressed 
the minds of the native officers and men. On this being reported to me by telegram, I urged 
the diwan to send off his younger brother to supply the place of the brother who bad fallen 
at his post, To this request the diwan at once acceded; the young man mounted the mail 
cart that night, and within twenty-four hours was doing his duty with the troops of his 
master. J think that these were services which demand my grateful acknowledgments and 
the consideration of all Englishmen.” 


It was not until 1856 that Gilgit was recovered by the Mahardja’s troops, 
but in the following year Gauhar Améu for the fourth time recaptured the 
country from his step-brother, who had been appointed thdnadar by the 
Mahardja. 
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In 1860 Gauhar Amén died, and in the same year Colonel Lochan Singh, 
with the Mabardja’s troops, attacked and took Gilgit from Wahab, the waztr 
of Gavhar Aman. Following up his success, Lochan Singh crossed over the 
Gilgit frontier and took the fort of Yasin on the 14th September 1860; but 
it was shortly afterwards recovered, with Panyal, by Malik Aman. 

Tn April 1863, Malik Aman advanced on Gilgit, but was defeated by the 
Maharaja’s troops at Kila Shimbar, or Shamir, in Yasin. In 1864 an attack 
on Hunza was contemplated, and was made in 1866 by the Mahardja’s troops, 
assisted by certain Chitréli chiefs, but being deserted by their allies, the 
attack failed and the troops were overpowered. 

Améo-ul-MGlk then laid siege to Gilgit, but the Mahardéja’s garrison suc- 
cessfully resisted until the arrival of reinforcements in August or September 
1866, when the besiegers precipitately dispersed and returned to their homes. 

In May 1867, Malik Amén and his brother Mir Vali made a fruitless 
attempt to wrest Panyal from Isa Bahddér, a feudatory of the Maha- 
raja’s. 

In recent years the chief events have been the famine in Kashmir during 
the years 1877-79, the earthquake of 1885, and the death of the Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh in August 1885. 

Services.—The eminent services rendered by the Kashmir army in the 
Mutiny have been described, In 1868 a contingent from Kashmir co-operated 
with Brigadier-General Wihle’s force against the Black Mountain tribes ; and 
again in 1888 with Brigadier-General MacQueen’s force; and the Mahardja 
has, on several oceasions, offered his troops to the British Government. In 
the last Afghén war His Highness was informed with grateful acknowledg- 
ments that it would be reckoned as valuable aid if his own frontiers were 
efficiently guarded. 

The best known independent exploits of the Kaskmir army are the capture 
of Chilas in 1854-55, the expedition against Yasin in 1863, and the defence of 
Gilgit in 1866-67. 

Political aspect of the Kashmir Army.—The sixth article of the treaty of 
Amritsar binds the Maharéja of Kashmir “ to 
join with the whole of his military foree the 
British troops when employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining 
his possessions,” One object of the treaty was’ to establish a strong Réjpat 
power in Jamu and Kashmir, which would relieve the British Government of 
the defence of a difficult country. And clearly the army of the Kashmir 
State does cover an important part of the frontier of India. On the east and 
porth it touches the fringes of the Chinese Empire: on the north-west its 
influence is felt among the small States south of the Hindd Kush reaching 
almost to the extreme eastern limit of the Afghén dominions; while on the 
west it holds in check for about 150 miles the turbulent tribes of the Indus 
valley, and affords some support to the British power in the mountainous 
country of Hazéra. 


Military administration. 
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Description of the Kashmir Army.*—Major Biddulph wrote a note about 
the Kashmir army in January 1880, which 

* Some early notes will be found in was supplemented by Mr Henvey in De- 
bi psa z A ee ee ee cember 1882. The results arrived BA are re- 
349. produced below. It must be understood that 
the accuracy of the figures is not vouched for. 

Organisation-—The Kashmir army, as at present coustituted, is the out- 
come of several different systems which have been unskilfully grafted one 
upon the other, and which still exist side by side instead of forming one 
harmonious whole. In addition to the usual divisions of artillery, cavalry, 
infantry, &e., there are three distinct forces in existence, besides special corps, 
viz., the Khola Fanj, the Jungi Fuuj, and the Nezamat, 

In the Jungi Hauj, again, certain administrative changes have taken place, 
which have not been thoroughly carried out, thereby leaving the force in an 
inchoate condition. 

The Nizamat and special corps are localised, and are entirely separate from 
the army for general service, which, since 1577, has been divided into four 
small corps d’armées under the name of columns. Each column is compesed of— 

4 regiments of infantry. 
: 2 1 regiment of cavalry. 
Sungi Fauj : : + ©) 3 batteries of artillery. 
4 companies of sappers and miners. 
Khola Fauj . « 9 dustahs. 


These represent a total (on paper) of 5,612 men, 

In each column there is a sanadis or general, and a daksh¢ who is also 
styled “ Officer Column.” The latter is a civilian, whose appointment is due 
to private influence, and who has the whole administration of the column 
in his hands. Everything connected with the pay, equipment, clothing, 
and warlike supplies for his column, are under his charge ; but the weakness of 
the central authority allows*him to interfere in matters of drill and discipline, 
and consequently there is a constant conflict of authority between him and the 
higher combatant officers, To assist him he has a 2az6. The office of “ Off- 
cer Column” is considered one of the most important under the Kashmir 
government, 

Infantry.—The Jungi Fauj was originally formed by General Ventura, 
under Ranjit Singh, and consisted formerly of 26 battalions of infan- 
try, each of four companies, aod containing 480 men of all ranks under 
acolonel. In 1877, when the column formation was introduced, a small re- 
duction of superior oflicers was effected by brigading two battalions together 
to form one regiment, and placing a colonel in charge of two regiments, so 
that the column officers consist of — 


Par.? 
1 Bakshi . . . . e - from R200 to 300 per month, 
1 Baksiii’s Naib F < * 7 a . 50 PY 
1 Sanadis 3 ° . ° . . 312-8 es 
2 Colonels, each at . * ‘ . » . 125 se 


' All computations arc in English money. 
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In practice, however, the saxadis and colonels identify themselves entirely 
with the regiment with which they happen to find themselves quartered, and 
exercise little authority over regiments at a distance which are nominally 
under them. The connection of the battalions also has not been thoroughly 
carried out, and the battalions, though linked together nominally, are still to 
all intents and purposes separate regiments. The regiments are not numbered, 
but have special names, and each, with slight exceptions, containg men of a 
single class only. 


Name of regiment. Composition. 


Rugho Partéb 
Bijli. 2 
Rugonath . 
Lachman. 
Bijréj . 
Govind . 


and Sikhs 


oe ee © 


Girkhas 


: Dogrés 
: Dogrds . 
+ | Chibdifs 


Hanuman 
Partéb 
Ramgol 
Bulbudder 


Sher-bacha . 
Busheshar . 
Sarij . 
Nur Singh . 
Gopal . 


ah Ads 
Sepoys of forts 
Nizamat . 
Police - 
Gagar ° 


rr er re) 
Peak CR or et ee Me Se 
Pr ) 
Oe ee ee ee 
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The following are the numbers according to a statement of the resources 
of the Kashmir State in 1884, furnished by the Panjab Government :— 


Jofantry, with gunners aud kahars! . E . . - 17,756 
Cavalry é . . é . . . . 7 - 1,233 
Police - . is . . . . . . 725 
Nizamat . . . : . : . . . - 7,429 


ToTaL . - 27,143 
Field guns 66. Fort guns 222. 
This return was compiled for the Panjéb Government by the Jami and 
Kashmir Motamid. 
A battalion consists of— 


Pay per month, 
Ra 
1 Commadan . 3 ‘ 4 . . E fs . 62 8 
1 Adjutant, 
1 Word{-Major, each at ‘ ; . 5 - 31 4 
1 Major, 
4 Subadars, each at " < . ¥ Z : . 110 
8 Jemadars, ,, - . ‘ « * i . . ll 4 
12 Havildars, ,, 3 . . ° ° . . - 812 
4 Sargens, —,, ‘ . . ° . Ay a - 812 
12 Naibs, 3 * . . . 7 2 
4 Kurias, Fr é A , : . . - 72 
400 Sepoys, : . . oe - « 610 


The adjutant is ¢x officio second-in-command, and takes command in the 
absence of the commandant. 

The wurdi-major fulfils the duties of an adjutant in a British regiment. 

The major acts as a regimental paymaster and quartermaster combined. 

The battalion contains four companies, each of which is under the charge 
of a subadar. 

The sargen acts as pay-havildar, keeps the rosters, and does the whole 
of the writing of his company, in which he is assisted by the £ursa. 

Girkha and Mian Réjpdt sepoys get ten annas a month extra pay, the 
former on account of the bravery displayed by a Girkha regiment in 1852, 
during the war on the Gilgit frontier, and the latter on account of their being 
caste-fellows of the Maharaja. 

The Jagfrdar battalion gets no pay. It is composed of the sons, or sub- 
stitutes, of men who hold jagérs from the government along the foot of the 
hills near Jami, in return for which they are bound to furnish a man for 
military service. In some cases they themselves serve instead of providing a 
substitute. They are almost all Musalméns, and form one of the finest-look- 
ing regiments in the army, in which they bear a high reputation. If the 
family fails to furnish a soldier or substitute, the jagir is resumed by the 
State. Each man receives ten annas monthly in cash, and his uniform free ; 
he is subject to no deductions. The jagirdar system is falling into disuse. 


1 A number of soldiers have been ted cultursble land in lien of their pay, and have been 
enlisted in the Nixamat ; hence tke iongth of the Nixamat has increased and that of the srmy 
Gecreased since the previous year. 
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A certain number of enlisted camp-followers are borne on the strength of 
each battalion as follows :— 


R a. p 

1 Armourer 9 60 
1 es . iz e . . 6 4 0 
2 Arwourers, each at . . * 6 . 5 0 0 
3.2 «0 

0 


8 Langris, ith oe - *i ‘ . ‘ . ‘. 
8 Bhistis, a: os * . « . ‘ , . 8 2 

They wear no uniform, and are not subject to deductions hike other sepoys. 

The duty of the Zangré is to receive and serve out the grain rations of his 
company, and on active service to cook for the company if required. 

Uniform.—'There are several kinds of uniform :-— 

Full-dress, consisting of scarlet tunic and white trousers, given by the 
State every four or five years. 

A suit of white drill given by the State every second year. 

A snuff-coloured suit (nuswart) of thin putté, which was formerly sup- 
plied every second year and charged to the sepoy. It is now given yearly, the 
price being included in the monthly deduction from the sepoy’s pay. 

A thick puttd coat every third year, for which the sepoy is charged R4-8 
at the time of issue. 

Two years ago a uniform of French grey felting, with red facings, was intro- 
duced into some regiments, and it is intended to clothe the whole army with it 
for ordinary wear, reserving the scarlet for use on special occasions only. It 
is thick, warm, and very serviceable. 

Though definite periods are prescribed for the issue of uniforms, they are 
always greatly exceeded. The men strive to delay as long as possible the issue 
of those articles for which they pay, and are often in a state of rags long before 
the issue is actually made. 

Officers are supplied with uniform as required at their own expense. That 
of a sanadis costs about R300. 

The Khota Fauj, or Kuskhada Fuuj, which now consists of infantry only, is 
the representative of the Kashmir army as it existed under Afghda rules be- 
fore the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs. It is composed of Sikhs, Dogras, 
Pirbeahs and Pathéns, but the latter predominate, and till a few years ago 
the force was almost entirely Pathéu. Of late years it. has fallen into dis- 
favor, and has been allowed to fall below its normal strength, while a greater 
number of Hindds has been admitted to counterbalance the Path&n element. 
It now consists of less than 4,000 men, who are organised into bradris or 
brotherhoods. A éradré consists of — 


Pay per month, 
R ap. 
1 Jemadar . . . ° : . . - 6 40 
1 Havildar ° * * ° . . “ . - 460 
1 Nishanch{ . . . . ° . . - 440 
22 Sepoys, each at sg. . 'e ‘ 3 . »- 410 
1 Masbki . . . ‘ . 3 20 
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Four bradris constitute a dusteh, which is commanded by a dxstehddr, who 
receives 215-10 a month. 

Three dustehs form the command of a sarddr, who receives B37-8 a month, 
A large proportion of the sarddrs are now R&jpits or Sikhs. 

Each column has three serdérs with their men attached to it, and a major 
who acts as regimental paymaster to the nine dustehs. At first there was a 
sanadss of the Khola Fauj, as well as a sanadis of the Jungi Fauj to each 
column : now this is the case in two columns only, which looks as if it is intended 
to allow the appointment to lapse and gradually change the relative status of 
the Kiola Fauy altogether. The pay of a Kola Fauj sanadis is R125 a 
month, 

The men of the Ktola Faxj are supposed to supply their own arms, but in 
practice the arms are generally supplied by the State and charged to the men. 
Two men in each bradri carry a jazdil between them, the rest are armed with 
matchlocks, and each man carries a sword. A}) are undrilled. They hold many 
small outposts on the frontier, for which work they are well suited, especially 
when brought into contact with Musalmén tribes on the western frontier. They 
are much used for escort work and odd jobs of any desciiption. They are, how- 
ever, wanting in discipline, and have several times given trouble by mutinous 
conduct. On one occasion a bradri with its flag deserted to the enemy when 
in action on the Gilgit frontier. Uniform is supplied by the State every five 
or six years, It is of dark-blue cloth, with scarlet turban, breast purdah, and 
kamdrband, 

The force forms a refuge for most of the military waifs and-strays in North- 
ero India, Pathdéne from Swat and Banér, who have bad to leave their homes 
ou account of blood-feuds, men who have been discharged for misconduct.from 
British regiments, all find a home in the Khola Faw, Besides these are many 
Kashmiri Pathéns, who area fine soldierly race, A considerable number of men 
travelling down-country to enlist in the British army are waylaid at J helum 
and inveigled into the Maharéja’s service by promises which are not carried 
out. The ordinary attraction held out is higher pay than that given by the 
British Government. Too late the recruit learns to his sorrow that a rupee in 
Kashmiri coinage is worth only half a British rupee, and is still more hardly 


earned by being withheld for months after it has become due. 
Captain Barrow gives the following account of the troops paraded before 


Colonel Lockhart at Srivagar:— 
i i i . The infantry 

"Those paraded consisted of a weak battalion of infantry and two guna 

. Were very fairly. Srocapd ‘kird equipped, and drilled very creditably—certainly as well as the 


i ’ is i i ith a month's training 

Nipalese. Their physique was fairly good, and I am convinced that wit 
under British officers they would be fit to take the field with our troops. Good arms and 
their infantry. Theses may have been picked troops, 


weeding are the chief requirements of e 
and certainly some others J have seen, such as the espper®, &re A ragged lot. 
was organised as part of the Khola Fou 


Cavairy.—Until 1877 the cavalry : : 
Seiten: of 120 of all ranks, On the formation of the army into columns, 
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the whole were formed into four regiments, one of which was attached to each 
column, by whose number it is distinguished. Each regiment is composed of 
four troops, and contains— 


Pay per month. 
Ra p 
1 Commadan on rs * . . rn - : 62 8 0 
1 Adjutant, 
1 Wuardf-Major, ach at. ° . ‘ A ‘ 37 8 O 
1 Major, 
4 Rasaldars, ie FS 5 . . ‘ : 31 4 0 
12 Havildars, f 5 % 7 7 7 < 25 0 0 
4 Sargens, ” . ° . in 5 P 
12 Dafadars, oa s ‘ P 
12 Kot-Dafadars, ¥ = . ‘ p : 5 P 
250 Sowars, 8 ‘ . . ‘ . . 15 10 0 


The horses are the property of the men, who are supposed to feed them, 
but the practice is for the State to feed them and deduct the price from the 
men’s pay. After all deductions a sowar is estimated to receive R6-14 a 
month in cash. 

There used formerly to be a squadron of cuirassiers armed with lances, but 
on the institution of the column organisation the squadron was incorporated 
in one of the regiments, and the cuirasses taken into store. It is intended to 
make sufficient to equip a whole regiment. 

Artillery.—Three batteries of different calibres are attached to each 
column :— 


1 10-pr. of 6 guns, j 1 4-pr. of 6 guns. 
3 mountain battery of 4 guns. 


The field batteries consist of brass smooth-bore pieces of the old pattern, 
drawn by six horses. The mountain guns are made in imitation of those pre- 
sented to the Maharaja by the British Government in 1877. With the excep- 
tion of that particular battery which is mounted on mules, the mountain gune 
are carried on men’s backs, and are sometimes called dasti top. Thirty-six 
men are allowed to each gun. Part carry the gun iteelf, another set the lim- 
ber, a third set the wheels, and a fourth the ammunition. Mr. Henvey saw 
the guna of a battery put together and got ready for action in a minute and a 
half. 

A field battery consists of— 


1 Commadan. 1 Sargen. 

1 Major. 12 Naibe. 

4 Jamadars. 1 Kauria, 

6 Havildars. 71 Golundazis, 


The mule battery has four Aavildars, eight natbs, and forty-eight golsn- 
dazis, and the dasti top batteries have 144 golunxdasis. There are also arti- 
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ficers, such as leather-workers, cloth-workers, smiths, &., attached to each 
battery. 

The pay is the same as that of corresponding ranks in the Jungs Fax. 
The men are all Réjptits or Panjabi Musalmdns. 

The full-dress uniform is a dark-blue tunic, braided in front with yellow 
lace like the British horse artillery. 

According to the above, the number of field and mountain guns is sixty- 
four, but in an estimate given to Mr. Henvey by the déwas Anant Rém, 
the total was stated to be sixty-six. 

The guns mounted in different forts are calculated by Mr. Henvey at 222, 
There is no means of estimating what number is in store. 

Captain E. G. Barrow gives the following account of the kakdr bat- 
teries :-— 

“We were very much struck by the kahdr battery. It is an excellent idea for hill war- 
fare. . . . . These people have eight men to crrry their 3” brass smooth-bore guns, 
eight men carry the gun-carrige, four the wheels, a.d two men each ammunition box. 
Besides this each kahdr carries one round in a pouch, so, without the ammunition boxes, you 
have twenty rounds with the gun.” 

He also gives the following account of tbe artillery paraded before Colonel 
Lockhart at Srinagar :— 

“The guns were a division of a kahdr battery. The ganners were soldiers, but the gun, 
limbers, and ammunition were carried by kahdre. Their drill was fairly good, they limbered 
and uulimbered quickly enough, and, for an alpine country, I think the idea of a kakdr 
battery is good. The Nipalese also use these coolie batteries. The equipment, however: 
rol bad, and the material generally cumbersome. The guns were 3-pr. brass smooth- 

re. 

Sappers and Miners.—The sappers and miners consist of four regiments, 
one of which is attached to each column, Each regiment contains four com- 


panies, and consists of — 
- 


Pay per month, 

R a 

1 Adjutant . . 200 
Lady 

4 Jamadars, each at . ‘a * . e . » 9 6 

12 Havildars, ,, : ° . . 7 8 

4 Sargens, 8 7 : ‘ . . ° . 7 8 

400 Sappers, ” . . . . . - 6 0 


They are all low-caste men, and their physique is inferior to that of the 
ordinary rank and file. They are employed in menial offices, and receive no 
instruction. They are skilful in building bridges, but are unable to perform 
the simplest work without extra supervision. Tools are served out to them 
when any work has to be executed, but they keep none as part of their equip- 
ment. Their adjutant is generally a Musalmén. 

The Nizamat.—This is a local force of infantry, which was formed about 
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1871, and is distribated among the seven zillas of Jama. Each zilla contains 
one regiment under a commadan, of the same strength, officered and equipped 
in the same way as a battalion of the Jungi Fauj. The men are the sons of 
saméndara, and are employed within the limits of their own zillas on revenue 
and tahsél work. They are a drilled force, and are armed like the Jungi Fauj. 
The whole force is commanded by a colonel, and is administered directly by 
the wazér of Kashmir and the chief déwan. The men spend four or five 
months in every year at their own homes, The Nizamut is largely drawn on 
from time to time to fill up gaps in the Jung: Fauj, to which it acts as the 
principal source of supply for recruits. 

Body-guards,—The Mahardaja’s body-guard consists of a regiment of 
infantry, about 600 strong, composed of Dogrds, Sikhs, Girkhas, and Pathans. 
They are under the immediate supervision of the Mahardja, and many of them 
are eons of /ambarddrs and other minor officials. They receive higher pay than 
the rest of the army; they are fed from the Maharéja’s kitchen, and are 
always about his person. Favor is shown to them in many ways, The men are 
appointed by the Maharaja, and are personally known to him, and have the 
privilege of addressing him whenever they may desire it. Some of the sepoys 
receive as much as R50 a month, each man’s pay being fixed arbitrarily. 

There is also a mounted body of Mién Réjpits, the caste to which the 
Mahardja belongs, about 300 strong, called Gdorcheras. They are not drilled, 
nor do they wear uniform. They receive no pay, but hold jagérs in recom- 
pense for service. Many of them are related to the Mahardja’s family. 

The Pinch force.—Réja Mot{ Singh of Pinch has an infantry force of 
about 1,000 men, mostly Dogrds and Chibhdlis, 

Fort guards and outposts.—Certain posts are held by special bodies of 
men who are enagaged for this duty only. A number of small outposts on the 
frontier between Astor and Gilgit are held by Kashmiri Pathdns, mostly from 
Machipira, where they enjoy jagérg on condition of furnishing a guard to the 
posta, for which they receive no other pay. They are bound to maintain 160 
men for this service, who are changed yearly. They are undrilled and are 
armed like the KAola Faxj. There are altogether three reliefs of them, making 
a total of 480 men ; but as they are not under adequate supervision, and their 
numbers are not fully maintained, they may be estimated for practical purposes 
at 400 men. 

In Ladak there is a dustek of the Kkola Fawj (one hundred men) which 
has become localised, and is not included in the column establishment. It is, 
however, proposed to relieve them regularly, and absorb the dustek into one of 
the columns. 

A special body called £i//awalas aleo exists. It is composed of men who 
are too old for field service, but are still considered capable of doing service on 
the ramparts. They are all over sixty years old, and are put on reduced pay 
on being relegated to this duty. The number of 4s//awalas scattered through 
the different forts in Jami and Kashmir territory is variously estimated at 
from 500 to 8,000 men. It probably does not exceed half the latter number. 
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Total strength.—To sum up the total force at the disposal of the Kashmir 
government is as follows :— 


Iofantry. | Cavalry. 


Jungi Favj ‘ 7 «| 14,336 1,192 | 1,532 


Pr ral re 


Khola Fauj . . -) 3,896 pon aie 

Nizamat . «| 3,136 ae aoe not taken into 
Mahardja’s body guard . 600 300] ... caloulstion, 
Midan'a body-gu: . 680 was oo norany 

Pinch force ‘ 1,000 por ipael above the rank 
Fort and outpost guards -{ 1,900] °... ie of commadan, 


286 1,683 


Toran | 24,568 1,492 | 1,532 


There is also a police force of 2,000 men, half of whom are kept at Jamdé 
and half in Kashmir. 

Distribution. —Mr. Henvey at the end of 1882 put down the distribution 
of the troops thus :— 


Kashmir . ° . A e . ° . . 6,648 men. 
Jamé : ‘ . P . . . i 12,780 ,, 
Astor 7 ‘ . ‘ ° . . . . 1,604 ,, 
Gilgit P 7 e . . . ‘ * . 3116 ,, 
Mozafarabdd . : ° & ‘ . ° 300 , 
Various forts . ° . . ° . . . 4,595 


In 1889 Captain Durand gave the following information regarding the 
present strength of the active army, exclusive of éil/adars :—~ 


Ardley Oe: eae we ee 


Cavalry . . . eo ve . . . . 630 
Infantry . . . . . . . . - 12,229, guns 66. 

15,536 

Irregulars . . . . . . . . - 2,204 

e 17,730 


At present (1889) the Kashmir army is being reorganized ; it id proposed 
to form :— 


12 Infantry regiments, at 600 men each . . . - 7,200 
1 Body-guard regiment . . ° ° . . ° 600 
Kushada Fauj . . . . 2,000 

2 Cavalry regiments, at 350 men a é ¥ * 70C 
1 Body-guard squadron. ° . . . . 106 
Artillery men . . . . . : e 7 400 
10,800 
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The Maharaja has placed the following troops at the disposal of the Impe- 
rial Government, to be quartered in Jami :— 


2 mountain batteries of about 100 men each . . 7 . 200 


1 regiment lancers about . 343 
3 infantry regiments of about 634 men each Fs 1,902 


2,445 


Composition or Corps, 


Mountain Battery. 


1 Commandant. 

1 Subadar. 

1 Havildar-Major. 

6 Havildars. 

6 Naiks. 

2 Trumpeters. 

80 Gunners, 
100 Mules, 
(100 Drivers.) 


Cavalry. 


1 Commandant. 
2 Squadron Commanders. 
1 Adjutant. 
4 Rasaldars. 
4 Jamadars. 
4 Két Dafadars. 
4 Salttris. 
24 Dafadars. 
300 Sowars. 


Infantry. 
1 Commandant. 
1 Assistant Commandant. 
1 Adjutant. 
6 Subadars. 
6 Jamadars. 
30 Havildars. 
24 Naiks. 
12 Buglers. 
1 Bugle-Major. 
1 Havildar-Major. 
1 Armorer-Havildar. 
550 Sepoys. 

The Ist Infantry (or Guard) Regiment will be composed entirely of 
Dogrés, the 2nd (or Rifle) Regiment of Garkhas, and the 3rd (or Pioneer) 
Regiment, will be a mixed corps, consisting chiefly of Mubammadans. It 
will also contain a few Muzbi Sikhs, and artizans of sorts. 

It is thought that in addition to the above, in time all the standing army 
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that it would be necessary for the darbdr to keep up would be 2,000 fully 
trained men for the defence of Gilgit. This would give a total of about 
4,500 men, and would cause a great reduction in the present large military 
expenditare. 

Armament.—-The armament is of the most heterogeneous description, and 
there are not less than six or seven kinds of firearms employed. Those now 
being made are of fair quality, of Enfield pattern. The ammunition is of bad 
quality, and no care is taken in the storing of it. 

Magazines.—Jami.—The principal magazine lies 2 miles north of the city, 
It is capable of producing 1,000 maunds of powder per annum. The Jamé 
arsenal is reported to contain as many as 800 brass guns of light calibre. 

Ridst.—There is a small magazine here producing 200 maunds of powder 
per annum. 

Kédnéchak,—Eight miles from Jami; saltpetre is manufactured here. 

Srinagar.—Near the fortress uf Hari Parbat; it produces 250 kAarwdra of 
powder yearly. 

Mozafarabdd, Astor, and Gilgit are usually supplied from Kashmir, but 
powder can be locally made in Astor, and, it is said, in Mozafarabéd and 
Gilgit. 

Arms factories: Jamé.—This is the principal factory. Two foremen and 
one hundred and fifty workmen are employed ; muzzle-loading rifles are turned 
out at the rate of a dozen in two months, but the workmanship is bad. Small 
mountain guns (probably the dasti top) are manufactured. Shells are 
made in large quantities, but the quality is bad. Matchlocks, blunderbusges, 
bayonets, swords, are freely made; and there are experiments constantly 
going on with Martini-Henry rifles, gatlings, and so forth, but loeal artisans 
are not capable of efficient work of this sort. 

Srinagar.—There is a factory near the Chaons ; sixty workmen are employ- 
ed, rifles and carbines are made. : 

Zainagam.—On the road to Gulmarg; twenty-five blacksmiths and ten 
workmen are engaged in the manufacture of muskets and swords. 

The iron found in the country is not considered of sufficiently good quality 
for the purpose, and Bajaur iron, which is imported by way of Mozafarabéd, 
is used in the manufacture of all gun barrels, except in the case of inferior 
sporting weapons, 

This metal is sold in Srinagar at the rate of two seers for a chiléi rupee, the 
best Kashmiri iron costing about half as much. 

All the blacksmiths and gun-makers, to the number of about thirty shops 
or more, inhabit the Nawatta quarter of the city, at the foot of the Hari 
Parbat hill; since the government gun-factory was abolished, about fourteen 
years ago, they have been principally employed in the manufacture of rifles 
and wall-pieces for His Highnese’s troops. 
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There is no systematic division of labor, and the number of weapons pro- 
duced is apparently not great. It is said that each shop, in which four or five 
workmen are employed, turns out one wall-piece or one or two rifles a month. 
The government supplies all materials, and pays for the labor of manufacture 
at the rate of thirty ché/si rupees for each rifle. Considering the rudeness of 
the tools employed, a very light, handy, and well-finished weapon is produced, 
though probably not an accurate piece, as the method of boring and rifling is 
extremely primitive. Kashmiri iron is used for all parts of the rifle except 
the barrel, and in the wall-pieces only the inner portion of the barrel is made 
of imported metal. 

The bayonets are made of Kashmiri iron tipped with imported steel. 

Rifles and small field pieces are aleo manufactured for the government at 
the village of Zainagam, in the Biru pargana ; there are said to be about twenty- 
five men employed in the factory; the weapons there manufactured are of 
exactly similar pattern to those made in Srinagar; the system of boring 
and rifling is the same; the method is fully explained and illustrated in 
the Hand-Book of the Manufactures and Arte of the Panjab, Vol. II, page 
288. a 

The stock of the piece is made of walnut wood, and the lock is adapted to 
both match and flint. It is said that the number of rifles produced in the 
Zainagam factory does not at present exceed five a month, but that this number 
could be increased should necessity arise. 

At Srinagar the better quality of sporting weapons, guns, and rifles are 
made of Damascus twist, of which there are two kinds: in the better quality 
it is eaid that only sankiya (arsenic) is used to produce the jaukar or 
damask ; in the inferior description a similar result is obtained by the use of a 
mixture of #alas and sankiya. Only imported iron is fit for the purpose ; 
it is beaten into thin narrow bars about 8 feet long, and between each bar a 
layer of sankiya is spread; the mags is then welded, and a bar of twisted 
metal, about the thickness of the little finger, is coiled round and welded on ; 
the barrel is then shaped and bored, after which it is immersed in a mixture of 
khaihki ; this process is said to take from one to four days to draw out the 
jeuhar er damask according to the strength of the mixture and the nature of 
the metal. x 

Swords, knives, &., are, it is said, made of fouldd, which comes from Irén 
(Persia or from Syria even), or of stee!, which is imported from the Panjéb, or 
of kushi lohar from Bajaur, and sometimes of a mixture of all three metals. 
OF these, the fou/dd is the most expensive, costing, it is said, as much as sixteen 
chilki rupees a seer at Srinagar; ordinary steel is worth about half as much. 
Kashmiri iron is never used for the manufacture of swords, &. Sword blades 
are not submitted to any chemical process to produce the watering, which is so 
much admired ; it is attained by tempering and polishing with a stone called 
kéran. The export trade in fire-arms and sword blades, for which Kashmir 
was once famous, seems to have died out. 

Besides the above it must be borne in mind that there are many private 
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gunsmiths in Kashmir, who are exceedingly skilful in imitating European 
weapons, It is believed they can convert muzzle-loading into breech-loading 
rifles, and the Mahardja perhaps makes use of them as contractors for the 
manufacture of arms. 

Presents of arms to the Mahardja.~Jn 1877-78 the Government of India 

Secret, July 1877, Nos 61-64 and presented the Mahardja with a complete 
5-72. mountain battery of four rifled 7-pounder 
guns, four thousand Enfields and one thousand Snider rifles, with 200 rounds 
Becret, August 1877, Nos. 96, 98; of ammunition for each rifle. The Maharéja 
and December 1877, No. 91. then requested that some troops might be 
taught to use the rifles, and twenty-one men were accordingly instructed at 
Sialkot, being attached for the purpose to the 15th Native Infantry. 
Powder Factory.—In 1877 the Mahardja asked permission to obtain the 
Political A., October 1877, Nos. 588- services of ‘‘a native versed in the manu- 
539. facture of gunpowder to superintend the 
powder factory in this country.”” No objection was made, but it was said that 
the man’s employment must be “ strictly limited to superintending the manu- 
facture of powder only.” 

Cost of the army.—The expenditure on the army was in 1887 estimated 
at 22 lakhs of British rupees, Till recently a number of charges were mixed 
up with the military charges which had no proper place among them. Of 
late a more correct system of accounts has been introduced, the items being 
separated under different heads. 

Composition of the army.—The bulk of the army consists of Dogras, a term 
that is generally used for hill Réjpdte in the Panjéb, but which properly de- 
notes neither caste nor religion, and is applied to all the inhabitants of the 
province of Dugar, the tract of lower hill country lying between the Chenéb 
and the Ravi. In point of fact, there is a considerable proportion of Musal- 
mans among the Dogrds, though the greater number are Hinds. Those that 
take military service are mostly Rajptits, who are divided into two classes, réz., 
Mién Raéjpats and ordinary Rajpats. 

The sappers and miners are composed exclusively of low-caste men, such 
as Meghs and Dams, whose touch is defilement toa Réjpit. Dogré Musal- 
mans are the descendants of Hindds that have been forcibly converted to Islam, 
and still retain their caste names and many of their caste customs. Chibhél 
contains great numbers of Muhammadanised R&jpits. 

In person the Dogrés are small men, averaging about 5 feet 4 inches, 
of slight make, and somewhat weak physique. Though wanting in muscular 
power and deficient in stamina, they are of a wiry and active nature, excellent 
marchers, and able to undergo great and prolonged fatigue where great mus- 
cular exertion is not required. Inthe Panjéb they have acquired the charac- 
ter of being excessively stupid, which has given rise to a proverb—‘“ The Dogré 
only wants horns and tail to be a bullock.” They have the reputation of 
being faithful to those they serve, and are not without a certain dogged tena- 
city, which renders them excellent material as soldiers. 
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. Good as is the material to be found among the rank and file, as much can 
hardly be said for their officers, and several instances are known of a Dog4 
force fleeing panic-stricken from a contemptible enemy.- Asaclass, the Rajpat 
officers are very inferior to the Sikh, Pathan, and Panjabi Musalmén officers, 
of whom there are a considerable number. They are proud, lazy, and ignorant, 
few of them being even able to write, and their reputation for courage does 
not stand high. Like all Dogrés, they are great misers, and lose no opportu- 
nity of making money out of their subordinates. As a body, the officers are a 
great deal too old, at least half of them being of an age which would incapa- 
citate them for prolonged hard work. The jealousy of authority being exer- 
eised by subordinates, which is visible in every phase of Kashmir administra- 
tion, causes the superior officers to interfere in every petty detail, thereby de- 
priving officers in the lower grades of all influence and authority. 

Foreign reernits.—(1) Kiékds.—In the course of 1870 the Maharaja raised 

: ; two companies of Kikds, of one hundred 
iene # memo, dated Sth 1 6n each, with the intention of making them 
the nucleus of a regular Kika regiment. 

His orders to the recruiters whom he sent into the Panjab were to obtain men 
of good family and fine physique. The two hundred Kakés were kept at 
Jama for some little time. Thence they were transferred to Srinagar, where 
they were made much of. Presents were often bestowed on them irrespective 
of their pay, and a prominent place was assigned to those who wished to go to 
the waztr’s darbdr. It was no uncommon occurrence for a party of them to 
attend darbdr after morning parade. Suddenly in the end of the year they 
were all removed to Mozafarabéd. This hasty departure is attributed to the 
desire of the Kashmir government to conceal the fact that it was employing 
men whom the British Governmevt would not bave in its ranks. After this 

Political A., February 1872, Nos, the Kukés were treated with less considera- 
tion, and within a short time they were 
dismissed. 

The Panjab Government has been direct- 
ed to watch Kika recruiting by the Kash- 
mir darbér. 

(2) dfricans.—At the end of 1878 the Maharéja expressed* a wish to 

® Political A., June 1869, Nos. 4t- have an African body-guard. Nothing came 

ba of the idea, but the Officer on Special Duty was 

told to discourage it shuuld any further allusion be made to it, since the scheme 

seemed likely to be unnecessarily expensive and open to other obvious objec- 
tions. 

(3) Gsrkhas and Pathdns.—Recent reportst have stated that both Garkha 

¢ Secret E., July 1883, Nos, 55-0 2094 Pathan recruits are beivg enlisted for 
and 61-63. the Kashmir army. The attention of the 
Secret E., October 1883, Nos. 338- Officer on Special Duty has been particularly 
ea directed to the matter. 
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Military Adminsstration.—The whole army is nominally administered by 
the Maharéja’s brother, Réja Ram Singh. He is aided by a misakib and a 
superintendent of the military department. The pay of the musahté is 
8187-8 monthly, and he has several assistants. 

Appointments and promotions are made by parwanas from Miéu Rém 
Singh under orders from the Mahardja, but all candidates have to secure 
recommendation by money payments to their superior officers. 

The lot of the ordinary sepoy is no enviable one. Badly clothed, badly 
fed, and subjected to a life often of great privation, in a service from which 
death is the only release, it is wonderful that men should be found to serve in 
any numbers. The feeling that military service is a duty owed to the State, 
and the Hindi’s ready submission to constituted authority, form the best 
recruiting agents. The Dogra recruits are often mere boys, who have been 
induced by want and persuasion to enter the ranks in which they are retained 
by a feeling of comradeship and the difficulty of escape from the situation. 
The ecanty pay is subject to numerous deductions for rations, clothing, 
carriage when marching, and the income tax or faméol, which ia paid by 
every government official from the highest to the lowest. Under this latter 
head a sanadis is subject to a deduction of R6-4 a month, besides which he is 
charged about R4 for rations. Officers on lower pay are charged in proportion, 
The total deductions in the case of a sepoy of the Jungt Fauj is R2-13, 
or 50 per cent. of his nominal pay. In addition to this a month’s pay is 
deducted from each government servant on every occasion of a birth, marriage, 
or death in the Mahardja’s family, The scanty pittance left after these de- 
ductions is still further reduced by the dishonesty of the dakshi, The sepoy’s 
pay used to be withheld 20 as to be always from four months to a year in 
arrears, aud it was occasionally as much as eighteen or twenty months overdue. 
At intervals, according to the dakshé’s inclination, it is announced that four 
or five months’ pay will be igsued on a certain day. The baksh?, accompanied 
by the sanaddis, colonels, and commadans, sits on a carpet, while each sepoy 
advances in turn. His accounts are rapidly read out to him by the bakehi’s 
clerk, and the small sum shown to be due is handed to him minus the odd 
annag, which are retained as the baksh?’s perquisite. Should he attempt to 
complain, he is hustled out or made a prisoner, and in avy case finds his 
remonstrance results in his having to wait till next pay-day, several months, 
before he gets anything. The impossibility of redress, and the recollection 
that he has still several months’ pay due to him in the daks4i’s hands, compel 
him to content himself with whatever is offered him. 

In Jami, under the eye of the Maharaja, the rations issued are of good 
quality. In distant garrisons they are often very inferior, and much sickness 
and occasional deaths, arising chiefly from dyspepsia, are the result. it may 
happen that all the mills in a place are owned by the governor, no grain being 
allowed to be ground by the zamiudars at any mill not belonging to him. 
Payment for grinding being always made in kind, a quantity of different 
grains is accumulated. This is all mixed together, charged to government as 
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fine wheat, and issued to the sepoy. A single handful of such stuff often con- 
tains wheat, barley, millet, peas, dal and maize mixed up together. After 
sifting’ thie mixture the sepoy has to take it to be ground, for which he has to 
pay, and then he has to collect fuel for himself, which in some places is a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty. 

It sometimes happens that a sepoy, when at a distant station, is desirous 
of going on leave to his home. This, though not authorised, is arranged by 
payments to the commadan and the 4akské. Or it may happen that he is 
desirous of quitting the service altogether to take up land on the death of some 
of his family. As there is no recognised arrangement by which a sepoy can 
get his discharge, he is obliged to purchase the consent of his colonel, who 
allows him to provide a substitute, whom also he is obliged to pay. The five 
or six months’ pay due to him is forfeited to gain the assent of the daksAé, 

Under such circumstances, the discipline of the army is not of a high 
order, but the Dogré is naturally patient and uncomplaining, and cases of 
insubordination are rare. With scanty food and scantier clothing he travels 
across the high snow passes north of Kashmir at all seasons without com- 
plaining, though often despatched on the most frivolous errands by his 
thoughtless superiors. Not a year passes in which a number are not lost 
altogether, and others rendered cripples for life from cold andexposure. Some 
years ago an entire regiment was thus lost in the snow, upwards of twelve 
hundred men, including their baggage coolies, perishing together. 

Forts.—In December 1882, Mr. Henvey furnished a list of seventy-one 

forts in the Kashmir State, containing an ag. 

Perro iy Oobater A069, 6980. gregate garrison of 4,530 men, and a ‘otal of 
eighty-eight large and one hundred small guns. One half of these forts are 
in Jamé territory ; twelve are in Pinch; sixteen in Kashmir; five in Gilgit, 
and three in Ladaék. A description of each of these forts is given on the next 


page. : 
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List of forts in the territory of the Makhardja of Jami and Kashmér. 


No | Names of the Wazirats. 


1 |In the Wazirat of} Harf Parbat Fort 
Kashar. 
2 | Kamréj in Kashmfr .| Hato Pir Fort . 
3 | Mozufarabdd in Kasb- | Baramila Fort. 
infr tersitory. 
4 Ditto F .| Fort of Sankargarh . 
5 | Mozafarabid Wazirat | Fort Gorigarh . 
6 Ditto : .| Fort Katai, Bamba 
7 Ditto ie .| Fort Dopatta . 
8 Ditto ° . | Fort Mozwfarabéd 
9 Ditto . . | Fort Naoshera . 
10 Ditto 5 «} Uri Fort 
11 Ditto 2 -| Fort Dunna. 
12 Ditto . «| Fort Chikary . 
13 Ditto * .| Fort Karna, 
14 Ditto * «| Fort Khorauwdla 
15 Ditto ? «| Fort Tarda Devi 
16 Ditto . «| Fort Darawar . 
Total forts 16 
Forts in Gilgit Wazirat. 
1 | Gilgit 7 Fort Gilgit? . 
2} Ditto. . | Fort Sher ° 
8 | Ditto . -| Fort Chaprot . 
4| Ditto. . «| Fort Hasora® . 
5 | Ditto . . . | Fort Binjit . 
Total forts 5 
Ladak Forts. 
1 | Ledék . . .| Fort Ladé&k  . 
2 | Ditto Wazfrat . .| Fort Lasker . 
31] Ditto . ° . | Fort Drés % 
Total forts 3 


Names of the forts. 


Number|Number| 
of men 


in each Ks bach Remarks, 
fort. fort. 
150 8 | Walls of this fort were built 
in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, and the buildings 
were constructed by Jabar 
Khan, Bérakzéi, 
? 15 This fort is old, 
. 15 4 Ditto. 
(small) 
25 2 | In Kakkea territory. 
. 26 2 
40 2 | This place is in the jagfr of 
Sultén Muhammad Sultén, 
Bambé, 

3 50 2 | In Bambé territory. 

.| 206 8 |This place belongs tothe Kakkas 
and Bambés. There is no 
magazine in this fort. 

a 25 

A 50 2 

(small) 

. 60 2 
«| 100 4 

50 2 
, 25 2 
‘. 25 2 

25 2 
.| 885 | 46 
«| 200 7 

100 | ... | On the frontier of Yasfn. 

.1 100 2 | On the frontier of Yas(n and 
Nagar. 

+} 200 3 

-| 50) 2 

-}| 650) 18 

.| 200 4 

-| 3&0 2 

* 30 2 

2} 260 8 


abont 80 irregulars.—F. E. Y. 


6-pounder, 9 sher bachas. 


) Captain Barrow gives an account of Ssi fort garrison, 
2 Captaia Barrow gives garrison ss 860 infantry, 90 


garrison 2s one battalion and 25 gunners, besides 400 irregulars and 300 jegirdare, 
13-inch brass gun and 6 sher bachas. 


3 Cuptain Barrow gives 
* Captain Barrow gives armament as 3. 
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List of forts, §e.—continued. 


No, 


1 


2 


1 


3 


-_ 


wm 


oe 


Vane 


Names of the Waztrat. 


Names of the forts. 


Forts in the Wazirat of Jami. 


In Jami 


Ranbirpira Wazirat . 


Ditto 


t 


Fort Bau > : 


Fort Suchetgarh 
Fort Sauba ® < 


Total forts3 . 


Forts in Jasrota Wazirat. 


Jasrota Wazirat 


Ditto. 
Ditto . 


° 


. 


Fort Jasmirgarh . 


Fort Mastgurh . 
Fort Kaloya . . 
Total forts3 . 


Forts in the Wazirat of Riast 


Ridsi Wazfrat 
Ditto 


. 


Fort Riusi . : 
Fort Salar 


Total forts2 .. 


Fort in the Wazirat of Kishtwar. 


Wazirat Kishtwér 


. | Fort Kishtwar . 


Forts in the Wazirat of Jhappal. 


Wazfrat Jhappal 
Di 


itto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditvo 


Fort Jhappal . . 
Fort Khaman . . 
Fort Réjore, known as 
Rampir. . 
Fort Tharoch . ° 
Fort Mangia Devi. 
Fort Raémbirgarh =. 
Fort Mangla Mai, 


Total forts7 . 


'Namber| Namber 


105 


60}; 10 
105 | 25 
155} 35 + 
50 1 
25 1 
20 1 
30 2 
25 2 
25 5 
10 1 
25 3 
160 | 14 


of guns 
iz each 
fort. 


25 


w 


Remarks. 


This fort is on the further 
bank of the river Tani, 2 
miles from Jami. This 
was built in the time of 
Raja Ranjit Deo. 

Built by Réja Suchet Singh, 

Ditto ditto, 


It was built in the time of 
Réja La! Deo and Réja Hira 


Singh. 

On the hill Phadé, near the 
frontier. 

At the foot of a hilf, 


This was built by Réja Ratan 
Deo. 


This fort is very strong, and 
all the treasure of Réja 
Gulab Singh is buried here. 


This fort was bnilt by the 
forefathers of Tagh singh, 


Ancient. 


This was built in the time of 
Réja Ranbir Singh. 
This is a strong fort. 
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Just of forts, §c.—continued. 


. mainte Nunabes 


No. | Names of the Wasirats. Names of the forts. a joey of gure Remarks, 
fort. } fort. 
Forts in the Wazirat af Mindwar. 
1 | Wazfrat Mindwar | Fort Mindwar . . 15 1 
2 Ditto »| Fort Mirpir . . 15 1 
8 Ditto -| Fort Rémkét . . 20 1 
4 Ditto .{ Fort Barjan . * 10 1 
5 Ditto -| Fort Aknér . 5] 
6 Ditto -| Fort Dewa Watala . 25 2 
7 Ditto - | Fort Mangano 10 1 
8 Ditto | Fort Barnala . ‘ 10 1 
Tota) forts 8 -| 110 8 
Forts ia the Wazirat of Pandy. 
1 | Wazfrat Pandé Fort Pandi. . 15 1 { This was built in the 
the old réjas, 
2 Ditto Fort Basaoli , ‘ 0} 
3 Ditto Fort Réamnagar «| 820 4 | This is a large fort, and was 
——|———|_ built by Réja Suchet Singh, 
Total forts 3 845 5 | Some years ago this 
with and the fort were assigned 
Mién to Mién Rém Singh as jagir. 
Swbib’s The income is R7,000. The 
——|———} said Mfan keeps his own men 
at the namber given, and 
ye the 0 out of the 
income. The Mian has full 
authority bere, 
Forts in the Waztrat of Udempir. 
1 | Warfrat Udampir Fort Udamptir “| B 2 | This is built like » palace, bat 
can be used as a fort. 
2 Ditto «| Fort,R&émgarh, known; 10 1 | This fort is on the Tani at a 
as Kotli. distance of 3 miles from 
Udampir, towards north. 
3 Ditto .| Fort Kanchat Sing-| 50 8 } On the Chengb; a strong fort, 
wala. 
4 Ditto . | Fort Doda : . 50 2 | This is in the tahsfl of Bém- 


——|—— 4 


Total forte 4 . 


Forts in Badrowdr in the jagir of Midn A 
Singh, the third son of the Mahardja. 


1 | Wazfrat Badrawke . { Fort Badrawér 810 5 | This place and the fort are the 


of Mido Amar Singh, 
the third son of the Maha- 
réja : income is sbovt 


3 | Wazirat Bhadd . | Fort Sammatgarb 25 2 | Belongs to Bhadi Wasirat. 
3 Waxlrat Pada, «| SunderKot . 15 1 | Belongs to Padu Waxtfrat, 
Ditto «| Fort Karon. 20 1 Ditto. 
Total forta 4 870 9 | These forts were first in Badra- 


wér, now in Padu, 
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List of forte, §e.—concluded. 


No.| Names of the Wazirats. Names of the forts. in cach | ip cach Remarks. 


Forts in Raja Moti Singh's territory. 


1] In Péuch . «| Fort Pénch . «| 115 6 | This is the sendna of Réja 
Motf Singh. The guards are 
under Devi Din. There is a 
magazine here, Jt is near 


Pfinch. 
2 | Tabsfl Mabnder .| Fort Mankét . s 15 1 : : 
3!Taus Bigh . .|Fort Jawahirgarh .| 15 1 | This was built by Réja Jawa- 
hir Singh. 
4 Ditto . «| Fort Bagh = ws 1 
5 | Tabs{l Sadh Mansi «| Fort Par! . 4 12 2 
6 Ditto . . | Fort Nalpagi . 10} wn 
7|Tahefl Bigh . .| Fort ‘faeen . 10] ww 
8 Ditto Ns »| Fort Palang . 9] 
9 Ditto . .} Fort Goara < 10 din 
10 Ditto ° Fort Palandri . . 10 nee 
11 Ditto : . | Fort Badal . a MW]... 
12 Ditto . -| Fort Kandri . . 9] ww. 
Total Forts 12 -{| 238 9 
Total of all the forts, guns, and men in 
Kashwtr and Jami territory. 
Total of the forts in | Forts . - 16; 885 46 | In Kashm{r, Kamréj, and Mo- 
Kashmir. zafarabad, 
Total of the forte in | Ditto i - 5 | 650 18 
Gilgit. 
io of the forte in | Ditto . - 3] 260 8 
Total of the forts in | Ditto P - 3| 120 25 
Jami. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . . 3 62 4 
Jasrota. : 
Total of the forts in | Ditto ° - B; 156 35 
Riasf. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . oil 50 4 
Kishtwar. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . - 7) 160 4 
Thappal. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . 8 110 8 
Minéwar. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto . 3) 845 6 
Pada with Rém- 
par, 
Total of the forts in | Ditto ‘ 2 4; 125 
Udampir. 
Total of the forts in | Ditto : - 4{ 870 9 
BRadrawér, { 
Total of the forts in | Ditto ° - 12] 238 9 
Réja Moti Singh’s 
territory, = | ——— | 
Grarp Toran . 71 | 4,580 { 188 | Large 88, small 100, 
Sratxor, F. Henver, 
22nd December 1882. Officer on Special Duty in Kashmér. 
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Currency.—On the 13th July 1880, Mr. Henvey submitted the following 
Political A., August 1880, Nos. 1 Memorandum regarding the coinage of the 
and 2. Kashwir State :— 


“There is at present much confusion in Kashmfr, and considerable excitement among the 
trading people, with reference to the various silver coiue in circulation. 

“ First.—The old Hari Singhi rupee worth eight annas. These were introduced daring the 
Sikh réj by Sarddr Harf Singh. They are few in number, and are for the most part of full 
weight and good metal. 

“ Second.—The old chilki rupees, issued by the Maharéja Guldb Singh and valued original- 
ly at ten annas. In consequence of the dishonest practice of the Kashmfr officials in charge of 
the mint, these old chilki rupees were greatly debased, and some years ago the darbdr found 
iteelf forced to lower the value generally to eight annas; but the quantity of alloy differs to 
the extent of many annas, and, moreover, the device being rude and easily imitated, the 
Kashn;fr silversmiths have freely used their own coins along with the government money, 
and mixed in them as much copper as suited their purpose. The old chilkis are spread all 
over the country, and they form the general circulating medium for petty trade. 

“ Third.—The new chilki rupees issued by the present Mahardja about ten or twelve years 
ago. They are of full weight and good metal, and are taken at the value of ten annas. 

“ Fourth.—The Knglish or double rupee, rarely imitated and freely taken. Now when 
the new chilkis were brought in, no attempt seems to bave been made to recall the obsolete 
coins, and, furthor, the negligence of the government and of the police has suffered the oper- 
ations of the coiners to go unchecked, though coining is of course forbidden by the laws of the 
country. From these causes it happens that, as before stated, the old and debased or counter- 
feit chilkis are current in vast quantities. A recent theft of pashmina was traced to certain 
goldemithe of S:inagar, whose premises were searched, and there the police discovered coining 
implements. The matter being reported to the Mahardjs, His Highness awoke to the loss 
which both the State and its subjects sustained by the continuance of the existing state of 
affairs, and be passed an order directing all who possessed old chilkis to present them for exa- 
mination, If the coins be recognised as from the government mint, the holders will receive 
full value in new cAslkis’; if otherwise, the bad money isto be broken up. This measure has 
given rise to loud and widespread complaints. The people say that the coins are only dis- 
tinguishable from one another by the varying quantity of alloy. The old chilkis were notori- 
ously debased by the officere of the mint; and ae the practice of private coining has been 
winked at, or at least overlooked, the government ought not to make its subjects suffer for 
the bad coinage which has resulted therefrom. The case is difficult: on the one hand, it is 
clear that a debased coinage which owes its origin to the facts herein described ought to be 
recalled ; on the other hand, the darbdr is between the horns of adilemma. Either the bulk 
of the population must suffer loss from the rejection and destraction of the bad ooin, though 
issued from the mint itself or passed wholesale by coiners onder the nose of the government, 
or the State must take the loss on ita own shoulders. I am afraid the latter horn is not one 
upon which the darbdr is likely to impale itself.” 

It may be added that in 1871-72 complaints were received from the Joint 

Poli % Commissioner at Léh about the depreciation 
oliti 6 ; q - 2 A - 
144; Merch, ioe ies AST Apa of the chs/ki rupee in Ladék. A little 
1873, Nos, 213-218; also Financial A, before this the Mahardéja had asked the gov~ 
November 1870, Nos. 3— 27. ernment to enable him to get coining ma- 
chinery. It was suggested that he should make use of the Calcutta mint, 

General A, May 1870, Nos. 1.9; but he objected that to give up coinmg 
and October 1870, Nos. 1-3. would be detrimental both to his revenue 


and his dignity, The government then ordered the Rurki workshops to 
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comply with the darbér’s indents; and at the same time offered to supply 
blanks from the Calcutta mint. 

Of a number of coins seut by Mr. Girdlestone to the Calcutta mint, the 
least valuable was equal to eight annas of British currency, and the most 
valuable to a trifle more than ten annas. 

Chilki, ox vdja Shahi, rupees are coined at Srinagar. The coin contains six 
mashas of pure silver, and.is equal to ten annas 
English standard. On one side is inscribed 
© Sheonath Sukae,” and ou the reverse, “ Zurb-i-Sreenuggur, Sumbut (year) 
1HS,” with a cross. 

The meaning of the letters IHS is said to be Jesus Hominum Salvator, 
and was inscribed by a native Christian, son of a native pastor, Anand Masih, 
who took service with Maharaja Gulab Singh, and had these letters inscribed, 
as he told the raja they would be pleasing to the British. 

Copper pice are coined at Srinagar aud Jami. 

For all information regarding temples of Kashmir, see Dr. Neve’s 
Tourist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladék, Skardi, &c., pages 77 to 91. 


Mint. Coinage. 
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A 
ABADAN—Lat. 35° 7’, Long. 76° 32’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Shyok river, in Khapélu (Baltistan). 
The Shyok here runs in two channels, each about 100 yards wide, average 
depth about 2 feet, A skin raft is kept here. The Shyok is navigable 
to some way below Shapalu village. (Zhomgon.) 


ABDULOND—Lat, 34° 32’. Long. 75° 19’, Elev. 
This place, which is called in the Dard language Abdulodi, contains but 
one house, the most easterly habitation in the Tilail valley; it lies near 
the source of the Kishan Ganga river on the road to Dras. 


ABID—Lat. 33° 84’, Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 
An encamping ground at the foot of the Badil pass, from which it is dis- 
tant 4 miles north. 
A sheltered spot, but no houses or supplies. Snow in October. (Ads- 
good.) 


ACHAMAL—Lat. 84° 33’, Long. 76° 14’. Elev. 
A village, said to contain twenty-five houses, in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies 
near the right bank of the Wakha river, about 3 miles from its junc- 
tion with the Sard river, Its inhabitants are Muhammadans. 


ACHAR—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 38’, Elev. 
A hamlet containing two houses, surrounded by a few rice-fields; on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 
It lies below the path between Ndraseri and Panchgram, in the district 
of Mozafarabdad. 


ACHIBAL, ACHIWUL, on SAHIBABAD—Lat, 38° 41’, Long. 75° 17’, 
Elev. 
A village situated at the extremity of the range of hills which separates 
the parganas of Bring and Kuthér; it lies about 6 miles south-east of 
Islamabad, from whence it is visible. 

It is celebrated for a magnificent spring, the largest in Kashmir, which 
rises at the foot of the rocky spur of the Achibél Thang mountain, the 
main stream being carried through a fine “Id pleasure-garden, which was 
made by the emperor Shéh Jahéngir. This garden contains the remains 
of Aaméms and other buildings; the stream, which falls over a cascade into 
a square tank, is shaded in its course through the garden by some magni- 
ficent chungr trees. In the middle of the tank is a small sammer-houge, 
and at its lower end crossing the stream is a baradart, but this work has of 
late been abandoned in favour of the neighbouring filature. The natives 
suppose the spring to be the reappearance of the river Bring, whose waters 
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suddenly disappear through a large fissure in its limestone bed, some miles 
to the eastward. Vigne considers that the probabilities are in favour of 
this supposition. He states that the water, though icy cold, is not very 
good for drinking. 

The village, which contains about twenty-eight houses, and a mixed 
population of Hindts and Muhammadans, lies to the north and west of 
the garden and spring, and is shaded by fine trees. 

There are seven families of Muhammadan zamindars, and a milla, seven 
pandits, including two gosains, two patwaris, two zamindars, and a brah- 
min; and the following traders: a banfa, two washermen, a barber, a 
milkman, two gardeners, a blacksmith, a carpenter, a baker, and a basket. 
maker ; also two fakirs and a sepoy. 

There is a masjid in the village, and the ziérat of Saiad Shéhéb-dd-din 
of Baghdad, who is believed to have died here three hundred years ago. 

Achiba) is the tahsil of the Kuthér pargana, and was anciently called 
Sabibabad. 

There is a large government store-house in the village for the supply 
of necessaries to European travellers and sportsmen in the Maru Wardwaao 
valley and the neighbouring mountains. 


Table of distances from Achibdl to places in its vicinity. 


From To Distatice 

in miles, 

Achibél . F * . . -|Shdngas . . . . . ‘ 2h 
Do . . . . . «| Nowbig . . * * . . 8 
Do . . . 7 . - | Kukar N&g 7 5 84 
Do ty . . . ° «| Shéhabdd (Ddir) . 9 
Do. . . . . . -| Verndg . 12 


ACHINATHANG—Lat. 38° 31’, Long. 76° 43’. Elev. 
A neat village on the right bank of the Indus in the governorship of 
Ladék. Inhabitants Ladékis. It is situated on a plateau of river-alluvium, 
200 feet above the water. Near this place are to be seen shallow pits, 
from which Balti gold-washers have dug earth which they carried down to 
the waterside to wash for gold. 
At Achfnathang the Indus valley begine to be rather less confined ; the 
road along it is such that one can ride. (Drew.) 
Below this village the valley narrows considerably, and is subject to 
chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and debris. 
ACHUR—Lat. 84° 38’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
A village in Girais, lying about four miles west of the forts it is very pic- 
turesquely situated on the right bank of the Barzil stream, at the point of 
its junction with the Kishan Ganga, which emerges opposite the village 
from a rocky, pine-clad gorge. 
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The village is surrounded with cultivation and trees; the inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zam/{ndars, and number ten families, There is a masjid in 
the village. The water-supply is plentiful, both from the Birzil and the 
Dadar Kad torrent, which flows by its northern side. 


ACHURBAL—Lat. 84° 88’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 18,600’. 
The mountain, which is so named in the Dard dialect, is known as the 
Kishan Ganga by Hindis, and is called the Hubbur Kotan-ka-bal by the 
Kashmiris. 

The Achurbél mountain is a conical peak, having an elevation of over 
18,000 feet, and stands out a conspicuous object at the south-east corner of 
the Gurais valley. 


ADAMABAD—Iat. 33° 48’. Long. 74°17. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountain above the right bank 
of the Gagrin stream, at its confluence with the Dali Nar, 
It is distant about 14 miles north-east of Pinch, and contains about 
fifty houses, inhabited by Gijars and Kashmiri Muhammadans. 


ADDAI— 
This stream, known as the Addai-ka-kutta, flows into the Dali Nar by 
its left bank, between the villages of Réjpir and Pulara in Pinch ; it is 
fordable, being about 20 feet broad and of inconsiderable depth, and is 
crossed by the path from Pinch towards the Tosha Maidén, Nirpar, and 
Sang Safid passes. 


ADDIDAK—Lat. 28° 3’. Long. 74° 11’. Elev, 1,200'. 
A small custom-house and guard-room at the summit of the first ridge, 
about six miles north of Bhimbar, and the some distance south of Saiad- 
abéd Sardi, on the road into Kushmir. 


ADUR—Lat. 33° 46’. ” Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A small scattered village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, on an 
island formed by two branches of the Lidar. It lies nearly midway be- 
tween Islamabéd and Bij-Behéra. 


AFFRAYDA-—Lat, 84° 27’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargava, near the left bank of the Idj sala, south. 
west of Shaldra. In the village is a large water-mill. (M/ontgomerie.) 


AFITH—Lat, 33° 51’. Long. 75° 36’, Elev. 
A village in the Mara Wardwén valley, on the left bank of the river, 
about a mile north-west of Mangil, half-way between Inshin and Basman. 
It contains seven houses, a masjid, and the ziérat of the Char-yar, or 
four companions of Mubammad. There is a little grass and s few trees 
about the village, which is built on the bank of the Kazuz stream ; a path 
lies up the valley of this stream to Phirdala, a grazing ground in the 
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Zagnai valley, which is much frequented late in summer, when the snows 
have melted. The track to the Zagnai valley by the Mangil Nai, a little 
to the south, is said to be preferred. There is a fadal bridge over the 
Maru Wardwén river between Afith and Suedramman. 


AGAR— 

A stream which drains the western slopes of the mountains in the Chikar 
district, south of Mozafarabad ; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and 
empties itself into the Jhelum, in latitude 34° 12’, longitude 73° 32’, Cap- 
tain Aligood mentions this stream in his Kashmir Routes under the name 
of * Arood Kuss,” 

The river is now crossed by a fine new bridge, about a mile from its 
mouth, (Barrow.) 


AGAR—Lat 38° 29’. Long. 73° 56’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying in the Kotli valley, about 2 miles south of 
that town, at the foot of the low hills just to the east of the path to 
Mirptr. There are about thirty houses in the village. 


AGHAM oz UGHAM—Lat. 34°18’, Long. 77° 54’. Elev. 10,500’, 
A village in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
junction of the Digar stream. It is the third march from Léh (314 miles) 
on the winter ronte by the Karakoram pass to Yérkand. (Drew.) 


AHA TUNG—Lat. 34° 15’, Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 6,290’, 
The hill which bounds the southern face of the Manas Bal lake, and is 
temarkable owing to its isolated position and abrupt rise, from the level of 
the surrounding country, of 1,000 feet. The hill is said to have been so 
named after a fakir. The sides of the hill are rugged and covered with 
low jungle, amongst which the prangos plant and dwarf juniper grow. 


AIK RIVER— 
A emall stream with broad, shifting, sandy bed, flowing south-west 
towards Sialkot. It generally has water which is used for irrigation 
along the banks by means of lifts. There are one or two ruined mod 
forte near its course. That at Trewa is now only a mud heap; the one at 
Narea is in better preservation. (Wingate.) 


AJANABAD—Lat. 88° 34’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 


A small village near Tana and between it and Baramgala, at the foot of 
the Rattan Pir range. It is situated to the east of the road and consider- 


ably above it. (Znce.) 

AJIMGARH—Lat. 88° 24, Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
A fort situated on the range of hills west of the road from Rajacri to 
Panch by the Bhimbar Gali, It is said to be a work of some strength, 
and 18 distant five 4os from the town of Rajaori.  (/iigel.) 
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AJJUS—Lat. 33° 20’, Long. 74° 43’, Elev. 
A small village to the east of the Wular lake, on the bridle road which 
circles it. 

AKHAL—Lat. 33° 37’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev, 
A small village in the Khind valley, in the Diosur pargana, There are 
some fine trees about the village, which is supplied with water from a 
stream. 

AKNUR—Lat. 82° 54’. Long. 74° 48’, Elev. 6,142’, 
A small town on the right bank of the Chenéb, which is here a strong, 
clear, and rapid stream, with a stony bottom; the water is of icy coldness. 
On the east of the town, with one face resting on the river and command- 
ing the ferry, is a considerable brick fort. It is almost a square, and its 
sides are about 200 yards in length. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too 
high for scaling-ladders. No cannon can be mounted on them, as there is 
no terreplein, 

There is one entrance gate by the river and another on the land side. 
The walls are crowned with battlements of the same kind as one sees in the 
Mogul forts throughout Hinddstén, ‘The fort was built ninety or one 
hundred years ago by Mian Taj Singh. It is now occupied by troops of 
the central government ; but some of the descendants of Téj Singh live in 
the town. 

There is no well inside the fort. Two or three ferry-boats ply across 
the stream opposite to it. When the river is swollen two journeys each 
way is as much as can be done in one day. 

Aknir is distant about 18 miles from Jamé, 36 from Bhimbar, and 
86 miles, or eight marches, from Shupion by the Bidil pass, and the same 
number of marches, or 90 miles, from Réjaori. 

The town is built on a terrace above the river, which is overlooked by 
a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind is mean and dirty. 
A little above the fort are found traces of a former city. Near Aknir is 
aplace where the Chendb was bridged by one of the invaders of India, 
who passed his army across at the spot. 

The inhabitants of Akndr are much mixed ; a portion of them are of the 
game various castes as about Jamd ; but there are a large number besides 
of Muhammadans who bear the name of Kashmiri, and, doubtless, were 
originally of that nation. Unlike, however, Kashm{rf settlers in other 
parts, who usually retain distinct their language, ways; and looks, these 
have lost their native tongue, and speak only Panjab{f, and, in appearance 
and character, though very different from the Dogras, yet are not reeoge 
nisably Kashmiris. 

Aknir has two or three circumstances that should make it flourish as a 
town. It is where three or four roads, some bearing much traffic, converge ; 
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it is just within reach of boats that navigate the Chen4b, this position be- 
ing made use of chiefly for building boats, and sending them down for 
sale; thirdly, Akodr is where the timber from the mountains that floats 
down the river is caught and stored. This last business brings much em- 
ployment and gain to the people. ; 

The surrounding country is fruitful and well cultivated. Supplies 
plentiful. (Htugel—Allgood— Drew.) 


AKSAI CHIN— Fide “ Linezitaane.” 
AKTAG H—Vide “ Mauix Suin.” 


ALCHI—Lat. 34°14’. Long. 77° 14’. Elev. 
A village of seventy or eighty houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
kardari of Saspul (Ladék). ‘There is a path through this village to the 
Zanskar, 01d the Strakspir pass, which Ward says is open from about 
15th June. (Aydmer.) 


ALCHU RI—Lat. 35° 32’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 
A pargana io the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). As far as this the road up 
the left bank of the Shigar river is good. Above Alchuri it becomes very 
difficult. It contains fifty-five houses. (Aymer.) 


ALIABAD—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 

A small village at the southern foot of the Haji Pir range, on the road 
between Pinch and Srinagar, from which places it is distant 18 and 71 
miles respectively, The village is built on the east side of the road, and 
contains about fifteen huts. There is a bungalow for the accommodation 
of travellers, consisting of a single room, 26 x 1+ feet, prettily situated 
about 200 yards below the village, in the midst of small green meadows ; 
adjoining it are the ruins of an old saréi. ‘Water and supplies obtainable. 
(Ince.) 


ALIABAD SARAI— Tat. 33°39’. Long. 74°39’. Elev. 9°700’. 
A halting-place to the north of the Pir Panjal pass, on the road between 
Bhimbar and Srinagar, 84 miles distant from Bhimbar and 46 from 
Srinagar. 

The sardi (which offers bad uccommodation to travellers) stands alone 
in wild and dreary solitude, and during the wiutry portion of the year 
is buried in snow and unvisited. It is situated about half-way up the side 
of a lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a long, deep, 
and narrow valley, traversed by a torrent which flows from the Nandan 
Sar. 

Some supplies are procurable during such time as the pass is open ; 
fodder is extremely plentiful, also wood and water; there is a fair encamp- 
ing ground. The roads from Rajaori vid the Nandan Sar and the Darhal 
pass debouch here. (Viyne—Higel—Allgood—Ince.) 
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ALIBRANSA PASS—Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 76° 54’. Elev. 

This is a pass across fhe Karakoram Mountains, which, Vigne says, leads 
from Skardi to Yarkand. It is at the head of the Saltoro, a considerable 
tributary which joins the Shyok opposite Khapélu. ‘The appearance of 
this pass,” says Vigne, “ was different from any that I had yet visited, as 
ites sides were formed of perpendicular pinnacles of gneiss, some of them 
being cleanly scarped from a height of 2,000 feet directly down to the bed 
of the valley; and to complete the pre-eminently wild and Udima-Thule- 
like appearance of the place, there was scarcely an interval between the 
precipices that was not occupied by a magnificent glacier.” 

This traveller was unable to accomplish the ascent of the pass, though 
he attained to an elevation of about 13,000 feet, the glaciers proving 
insurmountable. (Vigne, lI, pp. 3883-7.) This pass has not been used 
for a great many years, and its existence is only vaguely known to the 
inhabitants of Khapélu (Aylmer). 

ALIKOR—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 73° 47’. Elev. 
A small village which lies high up on the mountain side, above the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga; it contains four houses inhabited by pahdri 
fakfrs. 

The foot-path from Titwal towards Mozafarabdd lies down the valley 
a considerable distance below the village; the track for cattle passes 
through the village, and is said to be rough and dangerous, involving a 
long ascent and descent. 

ALSER—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A village situated a little distance from the left bank of the Kamil river, 
about 2 miles west of Shalirah, on the path towards the Karnao valley. 

It contains twelve houses and a masjid ; the inhabitants are all Muham- 


madans, There are some fine walnut aud other fruit*trees in the village, 


‘and much rice cultivation about it. 
ALSU or ALSOA—Lat, 34° 25’. Long. 74° 35". Elev. 5,200". 
A considerable village about a mile from the north-western shore of the 
Waular lake. The houses are scattered on the slope of the bill. 
There is a road leading from it to Lalpdr, which is the chief town in 
the Loldb valley, and about 10 miles distant towards the north-west. 
The village is supplied with water from a stream ; there are no shops, 
and supplies are not usually procurable. Boats are always procurable, 
ALUMPI LA—Lat. 85° 14’. Long. 75° 15’. - Elev. 15,200’. 
A pass on the road from Skardé to Astor. Godwin-Austen found several 
skeletons on the pass. Fifty men had perished here—coolies proceeding 
from Khapélu to Gilgit. He says the same fate would have overtaken bim- 
self and party if a snow-storm had come on, as it is then impossible 
to advance or return over such ground as the road leads, Vigne 
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ascended this paas twice ; upon the first occasion with but little fatigue, but 
on the second, in consequence of the softer state of the snow, he says he 
had seldom had a.more trying walk. 

“The crest of the pass is a rocky and mural ridge, a low precipice, in which, by con- 
stant use, the Tibetans have worn a succession of stepping-places. Horses cannot enter 
the valley of the Indus by this road; they must either wait for the melting of the snow 
on Deotsuh, or on Banok La, the pass to which joina the descent from Alumpi La near 
Shikar Thang.” (Godwia-Austen— Vigne, II, p. 217)| 
This pass is said to be open for foot-passengers only, at the end of May. 

( Aylmer.) 

AMRAWATI~— 
A small stream which flows into the Manas Bal lake at the northern 
extremity. The ground over which it flows is so white that it looks ata 
distance like a foaming cataract, and this is the very spot where Karkota 
is said to have turned the waters into milk. (Hiigel.) 


AMRGARH—Lat. 33° 2’, Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 

A fort on the Addidak ridge, about 9 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 
about 4 miles distant from the road leading into Kashmir. The fort was 
built by Dhian Singh. Vigne, who examined it through his telescope, 
gives the following description of it: ‘ It is apparently built on a ridge 
over the precipitous bank of a ravine to the westward of it, but is com- 
manded from other eminences at no great distance. It seemed to be of 
stone and of very solid masonry, with curtains and towers formed on a 
rectangular outline.” (Vigne-—Aligood.) 


AMRNATH—Lat. 34° 13’. Long. 75° 32’. Elev. of survey 
station 16,442 feet ; of snowy peak, 17,321 fect. 
This lofty mountain is situated on the confines of Kashmir, to the north- 
east, near the source of the Sind river. 

The celebrated cave, which is annually visited not only by the Hindds 
of Kashmir, but by the pilgrims of that faith from Hinddstan, of every 
rank and caste, is an enormous fissure on the south side of the mountain, 
situated in a deep and narrow valley, which is bounded by steep and lofty 
mountains, and traversed by a torrent which flows from a very large 
glacier at its upper end. The opening of the cave is about 200 or 300 
feet above the torrent, and the path leading up to it is steep and rocky; 
it passes straight inwards for about 75 feet, and then turns to the 
right for about 125 feet; the height of the cave varies from 10 to 59 
feet, and large drops of water are constantly trickling down from its roof, 

A great festival takes place in the Hindi month Sawan, the day de- 
pending upon the moon’s age’(in 1870 it occurred on the 1!th August). 

After performing their ablutions and prostrations at Ganeshbal, in the 
Lidar yalley, the pilgrims proceed to Palgdm, and thence follow up the 
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defile to the right to a place in the forest called Chandanwari, The only 
dwelling to be found on the way beyond Palgdm is about 3 miles thence 
up the defile. Afterwards the path, though worn by the pilgrimages of ages, 
is rocky and fatiguing, though usually inno way dangerous. A second and 
steep ascent begins from Chandanuwari, after which the pilgrims find them- 
selves in a long open valley formed between the mountain peaks rising to 
1,000 feet above it on each side, the valley itself being elevated above 
the limit of forest. Having performed their ablutions in the Shisha Nag, 
they encamp on the grassy plain to the north of the lake; on the next 
stage they cross another ridge by an easy pass to the north-east of the 
Sachkach mountain, and descend into the grassy valley of the five streams, 
encamping for the night at the foot of the spur forming the southern 
boundary of the Amrnéth valley. Next morning, long before daybreak, 
the camp is astir, and old and young of both sexes, hale and decrepid, 
begin their last, and by far the most toilsome, ascent. The long train of 
pilgrims winds slowly over the lofty spur, descending its steep side into 
the narrow valley at the foot of the Amrnéth mountain, and performing 
their ablutions in the Amr Veyut, the stream which flows at the bottom ; 
the men divest themselves of all clothing, and enter the cave either entirely 
naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, which do duty for fig-leaves, The 
women content themselves for the most part with laying aside all super- 
fluous articles of clothing, and shrouding themselves in a long sheet or 
blanket. 

The pilgrims find their way back to Palgém by a different route from 
that by which they arrived, crossing the pass to the north-west of the 
Sachkach mountain, and passing down through the Astan Margand Zanin, 
which is said to be the most difficult and dangerous part of the route. 

Vigne explains that Amr signifies the immortal, and nath is a Sanskrit 
word applied to the principal Hindu divinities, as lords and masters, chiefly 
to Vishnu or Krishna, and occasionally to Siva, and also to the place where 
they are worshipped and supposed more particularly to reside. 

The name prefixed is sometimes that of the place, sometimes that of 


the builder of the shrine. 
ANAIKOT—Lat. 34° 32’. Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A village towards the eastern end of the ‘ilail valley ; it is called in the 
Dard dialect Agaiekét, and consists of three houses, scattered high on the 
hillside, around the ruins of an old fort. 
The Réman river is usually bridged below this village. 
ANAR—Lat. 23° 20’. Long, 73° 47’. Elev. 
A large village, situated about 3 miles north of Chaomuk, on the right 
bank of the Panch T6i, which is here high and steep. 
With the exception of three Hindi shopkeepers, the inhabitants are 
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all Muhammadans of the Jét and Sao castes, and number about fifty fami- 
lies, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three dyers, 

There is a kotwali and a masjid in the village; also a duoli and two 
wells, 

ANAT NAG-——Lat. 33°44’, Long. 75°13’. Elev. 
Is the Kashmiri name given to the celebrated spring at Islamabad, which 
issues from the foot of the table-land, to the westward of which the town 
stands. Its waters are received into tanks, whose sides are built up with 
stone, embellished with a wooden pavilion, and overshadowed with large 
chunér trees. 

The name of the spring is derived from Anat Nag, or Ananta Nag, the 
spring of Anant, the serpent of Vishnu, and the emblem of eternity ; it is 
esteemed sacred by the’Hindés. About 100 yards east of the Anat 
N&g is another spring called the Sonur Pookur, the water of which is 
held in great estimation for drinking purposes. 

Two other springs rise close by, the Sulik Nag and the Malik Nig; 
both flow into the same tank: the Sulik Ndg is sulphurous, while the 
Mulik Nég bubbles up in the form of a fountain, and is pure and fresh. 


ANAT NAG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pargana and one of the three zillas in the Mirdj division; also the chief 
town of the pargana, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, towards 
the south-east end of the valley of Kashmir. Its ancient name was 
Anyech ; it is now called Islamabéd by Mubammadans, and Anat Nag by 
Hindts and Sikhs. (See ‘‘ IstamaBAp.”’) 

ANCHAR—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A lake, or more correctly a morass, lving to the north-west of the city of 
Srinagar ; it is caused by the overflow of the waters of the Sind river. In 
shape it is triangular, the apex pointing towards the city; its greatest 
length is about 7 miles, and the greatest breadth about 5. 

The Nali Mar canal, which flows through the northern portion of the 

city, empties itself intothe Auchar lake. (Ince—Journal, Asiatic Society.) 


ANDRA—Lat. 33° 4’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A village situated in a pretty little valley, a few miles south-west of Poni; 
it lies on the road from Aknir to Réjaorf, but affords little accommodation. 
(Figne.) 

ANS— 
‘This river takes its rise on the southern slopes of the Pansdl range, at the 
foot of the Rupri pass, and, as the Panchgabar stream, flows for some dis- 
tance in a south-westerly direction, it then turns due east and receives by 
its left bank the waters of the Chuni Perai stream, which flows from the 
foot of the Budil pass, and a few miles further on is joined on the same 
bank by the Guldbgarh stream ; from this point the river bends to the south, 
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and flowing continuously towards that point, empties itself into the Chendéb 
near the fort of Arnas, on the right bank; in lat. 38° 11’, long. 74° 51’, 
a few miles north of the town of Ridsi. 


AORA—Lat. 84° 83’, Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 6,000’ approx. 

A village in the Uttar pargana. It is a halting-place on the road from 
the Kashmir valley to the Kishan Ganga vid the Sitalwan pass. The camp- 
ing ground is small and bad, but there is a good spring and lots of shade. 
Coolies have to be procured from other villages; a lot of indian-corn is 
grown hero, There are said to be one hundred houses in the village, divided 
as follows: forty families of sepoys, forty Gujars, fifteen Chaks, three 
zamindars, etc. The resources are put down as twenty horses, five hundred 
head of cattle, and seven hundred sheep. (Aylmer.) 


ARA—Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 78° 48’, Elev, 
A village situated on the right bank of the Panch T6i, about a mile north 
of Chaomuk, on the road to Sensar. 
It is shaded by fine trees ; there are about twenty houses in the village ; 
the inhabitants are all Mubammadans, including three Saiads. 


ARABUL—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 74° 49’, Elev, 

A celebrated waterfall, formed by the Veshat river in a rocky gorge, about 
2 miles south of the village of Sedau, in the Ardwin pargana, and 6 miles 
south-west ‘of Shupion. A good view of the fall may be obtained 
from the right bank of the river, which flows ina deep channel about 
40 feet wide. It first drops over a ledge of rock about 15 feet high, 
in a series of cascades, which are caught in a large pool, the lower 
end of which is closed by rocky walls, which jut out from either side of the 
gorge ; the water rises to within a few feet of the top of these walls; be- 
tween them is an opening about 12 feet wide, through which the collected 
waters rush, falling some 25 feet in a sheet of white foam. The rocks on 
the left bank of the river are bare and precipitous; those on the right 
bank are almost as steep, but are clothed with forest. Numbersof pigeons 
fly about the falls. 

Vigne remarks that in spring, during the melting of the snows, the rush 
of water is tremendous ; but the beauty of the place is not owing to its 
volume, or the height of its fall, which does not exceed 25 feet, but to its 
dark, deep, and precipitous sides, the thick pine forest that surrounds it, 
and the relief that is afforded by the snows of the Pir Panjél, rising 
majestically behind it. 

Arabul is a place of peculiar sanctity with the Hindds, and as such is 
frequently visited by them; and the precipice overhanging its flood has 
been upou several occasions the last resting-place for the feet of the Hindd 
suicide. 
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ARAMURA—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 49’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile west of 
Srinagar, on the path to Sybig. It consists of a few huts on the edve of 
a morass. A little tobacco is grown near this village. 


ARAMPURA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
See “ K6Laneam.” 
ARANDU—Lat. 35° 52’, Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 


The highest village in the Basha valley, close to the end of a huge glaciet 
(the Chogo Loomba), which fills up the end of the valley with its great 
mass of ice, black with stone-heaps and dirt. The elevation is between 
10,000 and 11,000 feet. At Aranda the ground is cultivated close up to 
the glacier. (Drew—Godwin- Austen.) 
It contains twenty houses; there is also a fort or blockhouse garri- 

soned by five or six sepoys from the Shigar fort. (4y/mer.) 

ARAT~—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
A small village which lies on the western edge of the Hokarsar morass, 
north of the road from Srinagar, towards Makahéma. It contains about 
half a dozen houses and a government stable, 


ARATS—Lat. 34° 14’, Long. 74° 49’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, north of Srinagar ; it 
is the tahsil of the Lar pargana. Much of the pulp used in the paper fac- 
tories in Srinagar is prepared in this village. 

ARDWIN— 
A pargana in Mirdj, included in the Shupion zilla. It comprises the 
district on the left bank of the Veshad river. The taheil is at Mohunpira. 
The Ardwin pargana is said to have been the first formed. 


ARGHAN-— 
A hybrid class, resulting from the intermarriage of foreign Asiatics with 


Lada&ki women ; they are largely employed as mule and pony drivers, on 
the various roads leading to and from Léh. (Manifold.) 


ARIGAM—-Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
Called also Yanicam. 

A small village in Pinch, situated on the steep slopes of the hill, in a 
narrow valley to the west of the Tosha Maidén pass, above the right bank 
of the Dali Nar stream, about 21 miles north-east of Pinch by a fair path. 
But few trees grow in the vicinity of the village, and dry crops are alone 
cultivated. 

On the slopes of the mountains above the village are numerous doks 
and pasture lands. It contains about twenty-five houses, six being those 
of Gijars; the remainder are inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans, 
Coolies and some supplies procurable. 
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ARIHEL—Lat. 33° 49’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
A large village in the Shukri pargana, of which it is the tahafl. 

It is situated in the valley north-east of Shupion, on a branch from the 
Rembiéra river. 

ARIPANTHAN—Lat, 34° 4’. Long. 74° 37’, Elev. 
This village is situated at the foot of the wudar or table-laund just west of 
the Babé Hanéf-i-din hill, 

It is divided into two separate mahallas or districts, of which that to 
the west is the largest, containing about one hundred and thirty honses; 
in the eastern division there are about twenty houses; the inhabitants are 
all zamindars, and include a carpenter and a potter. 

The road from Makahéma to Drang passes up between the two divi- 
sions of the village. 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the plain below the village, and dry 
crops, including a little cotton, on the table-land above. 

ARNAS—Lat. 38° 11’, Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Chenab, close to the confluence of the 
Ans, and about 9 miles due north of Ridsi. The river, which is here about 
200 yards wide, is crossed in a boat. 

Arnas lies on the way to Kuri, which is four marches distant. Vigne 
remarks that this is the only way by which cannon on wheels could have a 
chance of passing into Kashmir without making a road on purpose for 
them ! 

ARU—Lat 34° 5’. Long. 75° 19’. Elev, 
A deserted village. The meadows around make it a govd camping 
ground, 

ARPAT— 
This river,fwhich is one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise 
in the Hairibal-ki-gali, in lat. 33° 50’, long. 75° 28’, and flows in a gouth- 
westerly direction through the Kuthér parzana, receiving by its left bank 
a considerable stream near the village of Rishpira; it joins the Jhelum 
near Islamabéd. Throughout the greater part of its course the Arpat is 
fordable ; it is also crossed by numerous bridges, the largest of which is 
just south of Islamabéd, on the road to Vernay. 


ARPHAL—Lat. 84° 1’. Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 
A village which lies on the western side of the Trél valley, towards its 


northern extremity ; distant about 7 miles from Trél, by a good road, and 
13 from Tstrus or Stirsi, the nearest point on the Jhelum. 

It is very prettily situated on the left bank of a mountain stream, 
which seems here to be called the Chulabul xa/a, and which flows past the 
village in numerous channels. On the bank of the stream is an expanse 
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of smooth green turf, shaded by some noble trees, which are frequented by 
an unusual number of birds of variegated plumage; on the right bank of 
the stream, to the west of the village, is a remarkable spring of pure cold 
water, which is an object of great veneration to Hindts. It gushes out of 
a cleft in the precipitous rocky cliff at the foot of the Mainzawan moun- 
tain. 

The water first flows into a natural rocky basin about 8 feet square and 
then again disappears, under the side of the cave, before joining the 
stream, to which it contributes a considerable volume of water. 

The spring is shaded by thick trees; in the face of the rock over the pool 
into which the water rises, some rough recesses have been cut, in which to 
place votive offerings to the god of the fountain. 

The spring may be reached from the village by fording the stream, or 
by crossing a kdnal bridge a short distance to the north of it. 

Arphal contains about twelve families, including a krimkash or silk- 
worm rearer, a carpenter, a blacksmith, and a gardener. 

A government filature is being built in the village, but at present silk- 
worms are not reared in any great numbers in this neighbourhood. 

In the vicinity of the village and to the north of the Trél valley gene- 
rally, the alder flourishes abundantly. 


ARR—Lat. 74° 50’. Long. 35° 15’, Elev. 
A village situated a mile or two beyond Ganddrbal on the bank of a 
small stream of the same name, which empties itself into the Dal at 


Telbat. 
It has some paper-mills worked by water power. (Bellew.) 


ARRAH— 
A river which takes its rise in the Mar’Sar, a tarn situated among the 


mountains forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, lat, 34 °9’, 
long. 75° 10’; after a course of about 20 miles from east to west it empties 
itself into the Dal or City lake. 


ARWAY— 
A pargaoa in Miréj, included in the Shéhir-i-kas zilla ; it is a very email 


district, and has no separate tahsil. 


ASHAR—Lat. 38° 28’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A considerable village situated on the slope on the western side of the 
Banihal valley, about a mile west of Seril. The village is well wooded, 
and there is much cultivation about it. Some few of the houses have pent 


roofs. 
Like all the other villages in the Banihal valley, the inhabitants are 


almost, without exception, Muhammadans, 
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ASH DARI— Lat. 83° 10°. Long. 76° 20’. Elev. 8,800’. 
A small village on the right bank of the Chenéb, about 3 miles from 
the boundary between Kishtwér and Chamba. It is nearly 2,000 feet 
above the river. It lies on the road from Kishtwér to Lahoul. 
Coolies and some supplies are procurable. (A//good—HMackay.) 


ASHKOT—Iat, 34° 29’. Long. 73° 53’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, which stretches for a considerable distance 
along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 
The inhabitants are all Gdjars and pahdris, and include a blacksmith, 
a carpenter, and a leather-worker. There are about thirty houses in all in 
the village, aleo sume mills. Both rice and dry crops are cultivated. 


ASKORLE—Lat. 35° 40’, Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 

A village in Baltistén on the right bank of the river Braldd. It contains 
about twenty dwellings and a small fort. There is a sulphur spring here, 
also some old disused sulphur mines. A few willows are the only trees to 
be seen. Some older and larger than the rest, surround: d by a wall, are 
called the dgs. About Askorlé are fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, 
and turnips. Peas are sown at the same time with the wheat. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in large cocks on all the 
large blocks about, whilst all the housetops are covered in like manner. 
The fodder is excellent, containing a good deal of lucerne. The grazing 
grounds are immediately above the village. 

Opposite the village the Braldd is crossed by a rope bridge, 270 feet in 
length. (Godwin-Austen— Brooke.) In summer it can be reached from 
Shigar by the Skoro La. (Ay/mer.) 

ASO—Lat. 32° 44’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 

river, on the path leading to Padrawér over the Chatardhar pass; it con- 

sists of a row of dirty huts, with a few walnut trees amongst them. 


ASTAN MARG—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 75° 30’, Elev. 
An elevated plain to the north of the Lidar valley, enclosed by lofty 
mountains, and above the region of forest. 

The path by which the pilgrims return annually from Amrnath passes 

through this desolate valley. (Znce.) 

ASTOR—Lat. 35° 22’. Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 7,840’, 
The chief place in the Astor valley (g.v ), one of the outlying provinces of 
Kashmir. It is situated on the left bank of the river and about 500 feet 
above it, on an alluvial shelving plateau about half a mile broad, between 
two deep narrow ravines, the fort being situated on the left brow of the 
southern one. The walls of the fort are high, and the parapet is loop- 
holed all round ; but as it is commanded at short ranges, it would be quite 
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untenable against modern rifle-fire, especially as the parapet walls are only 
about two feet thick at top and are built of boulders and mud. The 
southern face is protected from assault by the perpendicular cliffs of the 
deep ravine before mentioned : this face is almost without flank defence. The 
eastern face is flanked by three square towers of wood and rabble, while 
the western face is flanked by a round bastion with four embrasures, but, as 
this is commanded by a ridge, on which the huts of the garrison are built, 
within a hundred yards, this bastion is not of any real value. On the 
north side there is little fank protection, but the wall is high. The area of 
the fort is about 80 yards by 40 yards, and it, with all its buildings, is 
built of mud, timber, and rubble. A year’s provisions are keptin the fort. 
The garrison consists of one battalion of infantry, and about twenty-five 
artillerymen. There are’ also four hundred irregulars and about three 
hundred jagirdars, the whole commanded by a general. The troops, except 
the gunners, live in the town. The armament of the fort consists of three 
3-inch brass S. B. guns and sixteen sher-backas. The town lies outside 
the north and west faces of the fort, and consists of a number of dirty 
mud hovels. The only trees in the place are poplars, The water-supply 
is good. At Astor there is a telegraph office which communicates with 
Binji and Gilgit. There is no bazdr to speak of, and though once the 
capital of a Dard raja, it is now nothing more than a Dogr& cantonment. 
The object of keeping so large a force here, instead of nearer the frontier, 
is to save carriage of supplies. The force is on the right side of the snowy 
pass and is always ready to advance on Gilgit. The Dogrés always call 
the place Hasora, (Barrow) Camping ground near the fort is scarce 
and dirty. It is far better to camp at Idgéh, 1 mile south of the fort, 
where there is a good polo ground and orchard; 3 or 4 miles west lies 
Sangosar, where a permanent force might be encamped with great advan- 
tage. Above the fort the Astor river is crossed by a very fair bridge, 87 
feet long. (Aylmer.) 
ASTOR on HASORA— 
A valley and province lying to the north-west of Kashmir, between it and 
Gilgit, and east of the mighty Nanga Parbat. Its southern boundary is 
the watershed of the Kishan Ganga and Astor rivers, over which run the 
Dorikin and Kamri passes, the two principal routes to Astor. This 
watershed, except at the passes, is about 14,000 or 15,000 feet high, while 
even at the passes it is 13,000 feet. The whole valley of the Astor river, 
from its sources to the Indus, is about 60 cr 70 miles long, The descent 
to it from the passes ie steep for 1,000 feet or so, and then the slope 
becomes gradual. The vegetation is somewhat different from that of 
Kashmir and the Gurais valley ; the grass less completely clothes the hill- 
sides, the brake fern is less abundant, and the pive forest less extensive, 
while spruce fir becomes rare, Birch is found up to nearly 12,000 feet, and 
Pinws excelsa to 11,300 feet. Some of the hillsides have g-eat stretches of 
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birch-wood. Cultivation begins at 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets, 
bare and devoid of trees, while below 8,500 feet the villages are mostly 
well shaded by fruit-trees. In the upper part of the valley there are traces 
of much former cultivation, but the fields are waste and the hamlets de- 
serted. This state of things was brought about by the raids of the Chila- 
sis, who, previous to 1850, used to come over the Mazeno pass (¢.v.) or by 
Hatu Pir (g e.) for the purpose of carrying off the cattleand making slaves 
of the women and children. It was on account of this that Gulab Singh 
sent a punitive expedition into Chilas (g.v.) about 1851-52, since when 
there has been no raiding, The present: state of security is a great bene- 
fit to the inhabitants, but the country has not yet recovered from the ruin 
and depopulation of former times, though a few new settlements have 
arisen on old village sites. The principal place in the valley is Astor. 
At Astor, and for many miles beyond, the character of the valley 
is the same; at the bottom very narrow, with the river confined betwee. 
the ends of great spurs from the lofty mountain ranges on both sides ; 
the cultivation is on small spaces usually several hundred feet above 
the river. The hillsides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
surface, grown over with tufts of grass and bushes of pencil cedar, while 
in parts there are thin forests of these trees. Above these rise lofty 
rocks and snowy peaks. Below Astor deserted fields again tell of the raids 
of the Chilasis; the old watercourses are still recognisable, but it would 
take much labour to bring the water once more to the fields. 

A mile or two below Dashkin the valley opens out into a sort of amphi- 
theatre, but with its base also sloping. Over both the sides and base are 
extensive pine forests, through which runs the road. Stretching bask, at a 
gentle slope, the ground rises above the forest to a ridge easy of access, 
about 14,000 feet high, over which is a path by which the Chilasis used 
sometimes to raid. From this ridge a spur juts out to the Astor river, and 
on rounding this, one reaches Hatu Pir, the spur projecting between the 
Indus and Astor rivers. Here the Astor valley ends. 

The Astor river, at the foot of the Hatu Pir, is spanned by two rope 
bridges, and by a single span wooden bridge, which ponies can cross. Two 
towers command the passage, one on either bank, and about twenty-five 
sepoys garrison the place. The inhabitants of the Astor valley are Dérds 
of the Yaskin stock, and formerly the valley wasa Dard principality, with a 
réja of its own. When the Sikhs held Kashmir, this réja was tributary to 
them. During that period Wazir Lakpat, without orders from Gulab Singh, 
invaded the valley from Skardé, and took Astor and its raja after a four 
months’ siege, but this act was discountenanced by the Sikh darédr, and 
the réja reinstated. When, however, later on the Sikhs required a passage 
through Astor to Gilgit, they found it necessary to establish a military post 
at Astor in order to secure their communications. From that time the 
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independence of Astor ceased, and a titular raja is now all that remains of the 
old Dard principality. The present réja (Bahddtr Khén) enjoys as a jagir 
the villages of Harcho and Rattn. He is an old man, and has no power. 
On the other hand, the titular wazir of Astor, Rozi Khén, possesses much 
local influence and is a useful man, though sometimes out of favour, 

The people of Astor are all riders. Supplies in the valley, except wood 
and forage, are scarce. The principal villages appear to be Dashkin, Chongra, 
Gurik6t, and Astor, but there are many others which are clearly shown in 
the map of Astor and Gilgit, published in 1882, 

This province, according to a careful estimate, contains somewhat under 
six hundred families, exclusive of troops, giving a population of about four 
hundred. The average property of each family or house is one pony, four 
cows, and forty sheep. 

The population consists of both Shfas and Sunis, who, however, seem 
to live on the best of terms, occasionally intermarrying. The province is 
governed by a tahsildar under the Governor of Gilgit. (Aydmer.) 

The road down the valley is a made one, practicable for laden ponies, but 
is very bad in places. River not fordable, bridged in several places, The 
stream is rapid, with a rocky bed, for the most part between steep, rocky, 
arid mountain slopes. 

The communications are as follows :— 

With Kashmir— 

(1) Vid the Dorikdn pass (good). 
(2) Vid the Kamri pass (good), 
(3) Vid the Gagai pass (bad). 
With Skardi— 
(1) Vid the Alumpi La (tad). 
(2) Vid the Banok La (fair). 
(3) Vid the Harpu La (bad). 
(4) Vié the Trongo or Talu Brok La (fair). 
(5) Vid a pass at head of Ditchal valley (bad), 
(6) Vid Banji and Haramosh (bad), 
With Chilas.— 
(1) Vié the Tosho pass (bad). 
(2) Vid the Mazeno pass (bad). 
(3) Vid the Hatu Pir (fair). 
Unless the defenders were totally demoralised, an advance up the Astor 
valley by an invading force would be an extremely hazardous undertaking. 
The destructioa of the many long bridges would cause endless delay, 
while the enemy would always be subject to a flank attack from Skardi, 
The Rattu plain, the gorge above Gurikét, the Hatu Pir, Ramghat and 
Bénjf, are all excellent defensive prints. (Aydmer.) 
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Besides the garrison at Astor, there are small detachments at Diidn (q.2.), 
Dashkin, and Ramghdt. There are a few towers in the valley, but no real 
forts, except Astor and Bunji. (Drew—Barrow.) 


ATHOLI oz ATOOLI—Lat. 33° 16’. Long. 76° 13’, Elev. 6,360’. 


This village is situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga or Chenéb, 
and 200 feet above it, opposite the Guldbgarh fort and the junction of the 
Bhutna or Pddar stream; it lies on the path from Kishtwar towards La- 
houl, 

Atholi, which may be counted the chief place in Padar, is on an alluvial 
plateau; on the opposite bank of the river is a wider plain, some 60 feet 
lower in level. A flood which occurred in 1865 swelled the river to a height 
of 100 feet above its winter level. Coolies and some supplies procurable 
here, 

At the very point of the meeting of the Bhutna with the Chendb is a 
small and insignificant-looking fort, It is square, with round corner towers, 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over. It is 
garrisoned by ten or twelve men. (AUgood—Mackay—Drew.) 


ATHUR—Lat, 33° 41’. Long. 75° 27’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the stream, towards the northern 
end of Nowbtig valley, about 3 miles north-east of the village of Now- 
big. It contains about nine families, four being zam{ndars and five Gajars. 


ATSUN— 

The name of a pargana in Mirdj included in the Shéhir-i-kas zilla; it 
lies on the right bank of the Jhelum to the south-west of the Anchar lake ; 
the tahsil is at Bagwanptira. 

ATTA BAGH—Lat. 33° 50’. Long, 77° 45’. Elev. 12,200’, 

A campirg ground, rest-house, and supply depét near the village of 

Marsalang, on the left bank of the Indus. (Montgomerie.) 


ATWAT—Lat. 34°29’. - Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 
A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Bandiptra nada ; it lies on the footepath between Bandipéra and Garais. 


AWANTIPUR—Lat, 38° 55.’ Long. 75° 8’ Elev. 535’. 

This village occupies the site of one of the most famous capitals of Kash- 
mir, and lies on the right bank of the Jhelum, midway between Islamabéd 
and Srinagar. 

The village is situated at a bend of the river on the right bank of a 
little stream. The houses are scattered over the bare and parched plain at 
the foot of the Wastarwan mountain, a rocky hill which rises to a consider- 
able height above the village. 
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Awéntiptir is distant 18 miles by land from Srinagar ; the journey by boat 
occupies about fifteen hours. Bij-Behéra is 9 miles by land above Awdntipar, 
or ten hours’ journey by boat. Islamabéd lies 17 miles to the south-east 
by road. 

Tr4l is about 6 miles to the east by a fair path, and Pa Yech about the 
same distance to the south-west by a good road from the left bank of the 
Thelum, which is crossed by a ferry. Including the neighbouring village 
of Bo, Awdntipir contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans, and of the following occupations : three potters, ten horse- 
keepers, a carpenter, an oilman, a banfa, baker, milkman, cow-keeper, a 
leather-worker, and five boatmen in charge of the ferry. The rest of the 
residents are zam{indars, and there are also a number of fishermen. 

Near the bank of the river isa very ancient mosque, now unused, which 
is built of alternate layers of hewn timber and stone. Outside, the wood- 
work is much decayed, but inside it is in fair preservation, especially the 
roof, which is designed with great taste; it is said to have been built by 
the same architect that planned the Jama Masjid at Srinagar. West of 
the village is the famous zidrat of Saiad Husén Muntaki, who is asserted 
to have married a daughter of King Badshéh, and to have lived and died 
here. 

The ancient capital of Awdntipir was called after its founder, the 
famous King Avanti-varmma, who reigned from A.D. 854 to 883. The 
whole neighbourhood is strewn with ruins, but the only traces that remain 
of its former greatness are the two temples which he founded, one before his 
accession to the throne, the other and larger one subsequently, Both were 
dedicated to Mahadeva, the former under the title of Avanti-Swami, the 
latter under that of Avantiswara. These two temples are situated on the 
bauk of the river, one at Awdntiptr, and the other about three quarters of 
a mile to the north, near the village of Jaubyor. .They are now shapeless 
masses of ruins, but the gateways of both are standing, and the colonnade 
of the smaller temple, whickt had been completely buried under ground, has 
recently been partially excavated. The style corresponds with that of the 
Martund quadrangle; but the semi-attached pillars of the arched recesses 
are enriched with elaborate carving of very varied character, while the large 

| detached columns are somewhat less elegantly proportioned. 

The writer in the Calcutta Review, from whose description the above 
account has been extracted, is of opinion that the silting up of the Awanti- 
par quadrangle can only be explained by the supposition that all the Kash- 
mfri temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes. Forster, who 
visited Awéntipar in May 1788, calls the place Bhyteepur. 


AWATKOULA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A large village in the Uttar pargana, on the left bank of the Pohru river, 
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about twenty hours’ journey by boat from the village of Dubgao, on the 
Jhelum ; the river, however, is only navigable as high up as this point at 
certain seasons of the year. At such times there isa considerable traffic in 
grain, of which there are large store-houses in the village. There are two 
roads from Awatkila to Lalpar, in the Loldb valley, a foot-path and a 
bridle-path; by the former the distance is about 12 and by the latter 18 
miles. 
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BABA HANAF-0-DIN—Lat. 84°3’. Long. 74° 39’. Elev. 6,042, 
A hog-backed hill, which forms a conspicuous object in the level of the 
valley of Kashmir. It is situated at the edge of a low table-land on the 
south-west side of the valley, about 10 miles west of Srinagar. The hill 
lies east and west, the sides are bare, and on the north very steep and deeply 
scored with rainechannels. The shrine of Baéb& Hanéf-d-din is on the 
summit, surrounded by a clump of trees; there is little to repay an ascent, 
beyond the advantages which the elevation offers with reference to a 
survey of the surrounding country. 


BABA KAIM-U-DIN— Lat. 33° 37’. Long, 74° 54’. Elev. 
The ziérat or shrine of Bala Kaim-u-din is very picturesquely situated on 
the summit of a hillock, in the midst of tbe fine forest to the west of Kiri, 
some distance from the right bank of the Veshad. 


BABA KHIPU RA— Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 74° 81’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, south of the Chandarsir hill, adjoining 
Mobunpir, with which it is included. 


BABA MARISIiI—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000’. 

A little village in a pine forest about 1,500’ lower than Gulmarg, and where 
there are two huts used by visitors who find the elevation of Gulmarg too 
high. The foot-path to Gulmarg is very steep, but by it the marg cau be 
reached in three quarters of an hour. The bridle-path to the right is 
easier, but much longer, as it enters the marg at the north-west end, or 
furthest from the bazar. i 

Babé Marishi is usually reached from Sopér, vid Kontra, 12 miles, and 
thence, winding upwards, 5 miles to Baébé Marishi. The name is due 
to a ziérat, called after BAL& Pam Din, a noted rishi who lived in the time 
of the Delhi emperors. Good views of Nanga Parbat (26,629’) are obtained 
from here. Supplics and coolies are obtainable. (Wingate.) 


BABOR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A village situated in the Dansal din, near the left bank of the Tawi, 
within a couple of marches from Jami to the eastward. Here are the ruins 
of three old Hindé temples; age unknown. They are of great solidity 
and considerable beauty. Material—a slightly calcareous sandstone which 
is found among the strata near; it has stood well against the weather, and 
its toughness may be known from one of the beams of it used in the con- 
struction being as much as 14 feet in length. No mortar was used in the 
building.  (/¢rew.) 
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BABOR—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 
A village situated 3 Zos east of Doda, on the path towards Kishtwar; it 
lies some distance above the right bank of the Chenéb, just to the east of 
a very violent torrent ; a single frail spar is the only bridge thrown across 
the gulf. (Hervey.) 

BADAR—Lat. 33° 23’, Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Gulébgarh 
stream, on the pony-road from Guldbgarh fort towards Budil. (MMont- 


gomerte.) 


BADERAKAL—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 18’. Elev. 
A place of Hindd worship in the pargana of Machiptira, It is simply a 
collection of four or five large stones, a Stonehenge in miniature, near a 
spring in the middle of the forest. (Vtgne.) 


BADJARAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 82’. Elev. 
A village situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, lying on the spur 
some diatance above the path to Bagu. 
There is a Hindt temple in the village, and twelve houses, most of 
which are built of brick; the inhabitants are principally Hindts, 


BADKHOL— 
This torrent drains the Biranambal valley, to the west of the Uttar par- 


gana, and joining the Rangwari and Bangas streams, in lat. 34°-27’, long. 
74° 2’, forms the Kamil river. (Montgomerte.) 


BADRAN—Lat. 84° 5’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 
A village lying some little distance from the left bank of the Sukng river, 
which is crossed by a kadal bridge just to the east of the village. All the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number twenty families of zam{ndars, 


a milla, a leather-worker, a potter, and a watchman. 


BADRAWAR— 
A province lying to the south-east of the territories of His Highness the 


Maharéja of Kashmir, where they abut on the State of Chamba. 

It is a very mountainous district, and, consequent on the difficulties of 
the passes, and of the passage of the Chandra Bhaga river, which Hows to 
the north, it is not traversed by any important or much frequented routes. 
The drainage of the district flows into the Chandra Bhaga, the principal 
channels by which it is absorbed being the Karney Gad and Kar Gad 
streams, whose united waters flow into that river near the Zunglwar valley 
and the Nera river, which joins it almost opposite Doda. 

The valleys of Badrawdr are exceedingly fruitful, producing rice in 
large quantities beyond the requirements of the inhabitants ; the surplus is 
exported to less favoured districts. 
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The chief valley is that in which the town of Badrawér is situated. 
This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a mile in width. The hills which 
bound it are the ends of spurs from the forest-ridges ; some of these spurs 
have bits of cultivated ground at different levels. The valley bottom has 
a slope of about 3°. The land is terraced to this fall in steps of a few feet 
each. 

+ The tobacco grown in this district is highly esteemed, and finds 
its way, in small quantities, to the neighbouring local markets. ‘he 
fruit of Badrawar is said to rival in excellence that grown iu the valley of 
Kashmir. Honey is plentiful and of a superior flavour. 

Iron is found in places on the mountains forming the southern bound- 
ary of the province; the ore is smelted in the villages on the north side of 
the Padri pass. Vigne describes this district as a famous place for the 
capture of hawks; they are taken in nets set open like a schoolboy’s 
sparrow-trap, and baited with a live pigeon. 

In the valleys a species of holly (tursu) is very abundant, and is used 
as fodder for goats; it is doubtful if it ever produces red berries. 

Tbe manner of preserving hay seems peculiar to this district, and 
differs from that practised in Kashmir: a double row of poles are fixed 
in the ground, usually under the protection of trees; between these poles 
the hay is built up into a wall about 20 feet high; a cross pole running 
along the top supports a narrow roof over the stack, which is generally 
about 20 feet long and 2 feet broad. 

Another plan is to twist the grass into a loose rope and throw this over 
the forks or boughs of trees, where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the 
snow that falls, and is easily pulled down when wanted for use. 

The valleys are thickly studded with villages, and the hedgerows and 
more open country about them have been likened to a cultivated and hilly 
district in England. 

The houses are generally low single-storied buildings of mud and 
timber, a large stone with a hole in it, or a ghurra fixed on the flat roof, 
supplying the place of a chimney ; a few of the better sort of houses are 
double-storied, and have pent roofs, but such dwellings are not common. 

This district seems to exper‘ence a rainfall similar to that of the Panjab, 
but in the month of May, thunderstorms, accompanied by heavy showers 
of rain, are of frequent occurrence, and the atmospheric disturbance often 
continues for many days. 

The inhabitants of this alpine Panjdéb are generally Hindds; they are 
a well-made and active race, shorter and stouter than the inhabitants of 
the plains, handsomer in their features, lighter in complexion, and milder 
and more obliging in their manners. 

Their language, which is a patvés, or dialect of Hinddstani, varies very 
considerably in different localities. 
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In the time of the Badrawér rajas, the province was divided into the 
following parganas :— 
1, Athkai. The upper ilaka. 
. Badrawér. 


; nays i Form the jigla tarra or lower ilaka. 


. Hazrah. 
. Killar. 

. Tarmara. 
. Bedoti. 
. Bara Sao. 
10, Turraon, 
11. Suwar. 
12, Gadyara, 
13. Bela. 

14. Chinta. 
15. Busnota. 
16. Manota. 
7. Pingal. Tocluded in the Peliasa iluka. 
18. Chille. 
19. Nelle. 
20. Jetota. 


COW A OH Be w 


(Bates— Drew.) 


BADRAWAR—Lat. 32° 59’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev, 5,427’. 


The chief town in the province of the same vame is situated in a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley, lying about a quarter of a mile to the west 
of the left bank of the Neré river, which flows beneath the town in a deep 
channel between high banks strewn with large boulders ; it is crossed by 
two dadal bridges, one to the north-east of the town, below the village of 
Haripdr, and the other to the south-east, on the path leading to the village 
of Dredja ; the river may also be forded in places. 

Badrawér is distant 108 miles north-east of Jama, 46 miles south of 
Kishtwar, 60 miles north-west of Chamba, and 65 miles north of Basaoli. 

Population.—Drew estimates that there are six hundred or seven 
hundred houses and about three thousand inhabitants, About half of these 
are Hindés ; there are also sixty Hindu shopkeepers in the bazdr, and fifty 
ehal-béfs, besides one hundred and sixty other Muhammadan families, 
There are said to be about four hundred looms, but of this number only 
about half are in work, 

ouses.—The houses are built almost entirely of deodar; the frame. 
work of the houses is altogether of wood; only between the double plank- 
walls the spaces are filled in with stones, sometimes laid lore and sometimes 
cemented with mud. Most of the houses have a sloped shingle-roof and are 
single-storicd, only a few of the better sort having two stories. 
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Streets—Badrawér has an open market-place, a long straight street 
leading to the fort, two or three other bazdrs, two mosques, and a large 
temple. The water of one of the streams comes throngh the very middle of 
the town, and branches from it are brought through all the streets. The 
streets are roughly paved with stones, and are uneven and dirty. 

Trees.—Both in among the buildings and all round the place, apples, 
pears, mulberries, apricots, and cherries abound ; there are also poplars and 
a few chundar trees. 

Supplies—Supplies are cheap and plentiful, rice being exported in 
considerable“q uantities. 

There are said to be seven springs in the town, which is also abundantly 
supplied with water by a channel flowing from the Nerd river, from the 
neighbourhood of the village of Monda. 

Manufactures.—The shawls manufactured in Badrawar are of a coarse 
description ; the shdl-béfs, however, enjoy considerable freedom, and their 
earnings average R44 per mensem (British currency). 

Vigne states that the town is celebrated for the manufacture of very 
prettily carved combs, cut from the wood of the byr-apple, or jujube. 

Owing to the difficulties of the passes by which it must be approached, 
the commerce of Badrawar is confined to local produce, and to a limited 
trade in pashmina with Basaoli, in return for which a few British commo- 
dities are imported ; a duty, amounting to about one per cent., is levied on 
goods passing through the town. 

Inhabitants.—More than half the inhabitants of Badrawér are Kashmfris, 
and have quite thrown into the shade the original Hindd inhabitants; they 
have adopted all kinds of employment ; numbers of them are shopkeepers, 
and numbers more are occupied in the shawl ‘manufacture. Some Kash- 
miris have land, and cullivate it themselves; but here, outside the town, 
they are much outnumbered by the Badrawarfs, the older inhabitants. Some 
Giirkbas from the British regimeut at Bakloh, bringing their families, 
spend their leave at Badraw&r, where they can get the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

The Fort.—The town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on 
a hill about 300 feet high; it is a large square building, with bastions at 
each corner, built chiefly of large blocks of slate clay that hardens by long 
exposure to the sun and air: it is found in the vicinity; the walls are 
loopholed for musketry, and the fort is said to mount four guns, and to 
have a garrison of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior 
heights within easy range from the south and west. 

Camping Ground.—Thbe usual encamping ground is on the plain on the 
north side of the fort; travellers can sometimes find accommodation in the 
old palace of the rajas, a much-dilapidated building, which now contains 
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but one large chamber that is at all habitable. Just below the fort is a 
masjid and the zidrat of Saiad Sahib; there is another masjid in the town 
and the zférat of Gunda Sahib, and also three Hindé temples. 

History,—Vigne states that the ancient réjas of Badrawadr were Réjpits, 
and paid revenue to the réjas of Chamba. In the time of the last raja of 
Badrawar, the raja of Chamba thought fit to send an army under the com- 
mand of his wazir, who took the castle of Badrawér and deposed the raja. 
A few years afterwards, Dysa Singh came by order of Ranjit to Badrawér, 
and took the castle from the wazir. The raja of Chamba afterwards re- 
covered possession of it from the Sikhs by treaty. 

Name.—Badrawér means the stronghold of Badha; it is also called 
Budar by the natives of the hills, and Budrikar by the Kashmiris. (Bates 
— Drew.) 


BAGH—Lat, 34° 24’. Long. 73° 56’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated in a clump of walnut trees on the 
left bank of the Shamsbabari stream, about 2 miles east of the fort. It 
contains eight houses, inhabited by Gujars. On the path opposite the 
village, on the right bank of the stream, is a bania’s shop. 


BAGH—Lat. 38° 59’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village inPtnch, situated near the junction of the Rémkot and Malwan 
streams ; it lies on one of the paths from Panch to Marf, north of Pari. 
There is a fort here which, next to that at Punch, is the strongest in the 
Ptinch territory ; it is built of puzka stone and contains one gun : garrison 
twelve men. (Pandit Manphidi—Henvey.) 


BAGHOBAL—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana, situated about half a mile east of Kiri, 


just south of the path to Hanjipir. 


BAGNI—Lat. 32° 21’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, situated on the slope of the mountain above the left 
bank of the Chandra Bhéga, about 12 miles north-east of Kishtwar, on the 
path towards Lahoul. Bagni is a small village, and but scanty supplies 
are obtainable, also few coolies, Water and fuel abundant. (4//good— 


Mackay.) 


BAGRAT—Lat. 36° 0’ Long. 74° 35’ Elev. 
A valley, south cf the Rékapishi mountain, which drains to the Indus 


about 10 miles below Gilgit. It contains several flourishing villages, such 
as Dardch, Balchar, Sindkar (where there is a fort), Hapar, Parpui, &. It 
is capable of supporting a population of two thousand or three thousand souls, 
The valley contains many signs of mineral wealth, and is famous for its gold- 
warhings. In former times it was a favourite summer resort of the Gilgit 
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rulers, or when hard pressed by their enemies. The people belong almost 
exclusively to the Shin caste. Strictly speaking, the valley lies between a 
spur of the Rékapishi mountain on the west and the Deobani mountain 
on the east. It forms one of the ilakas of the district of Gilgit. (Biddulpk— 
Aylmer.) 
BAGU—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 

A village lying in the valley above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
about 7 miles north-west of Doda, on the path to Kashmir by the Brari 
Bal pass. 1t contains about forty-five houses, most of which are clustered 
in the village itself, the remainder being scattered in the fields around it ; 
with one exception they are ali single-storied, built of mud in timber 
frames, with flat roofs; the double-storied house, which is the largest, is 
inhabited by the lambardar, Saba, a son-in-law of the wazfr Labji. A 
Kashmirf pandit resides in the village; the rest of the population are about 
equally divided between Hindtis and Muhammadans. 

There is a considerable amount of cultivation about the village, which 
is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down through it from 
the hillside to the east; there is also a spring to the north. In the mid- 
dle of the village, by the path just above it, is a fine chundr tree, beneath 
which is a ¢akdtposh and a small Hinddi temple; the usual encamping 
ground is close to this tree; it is very confined, but well shaded. Coolies 
and supplies are procurable. 


BAHADURKOT—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao district, situated on a sloping shelf of the moun- 
tains, which drops abruptly into the Kaji Nég stream by its left bank. It 
is divided from Ebkot on the north by a deep ravine, a similar ravine run- 
ning to the south of it. P 
Below the village is a tadad over the stream, called tlie Sherole bridge. 
There are sixteen houses in the village, inhabited by Muhammadan zam{a- 


dars of the Kokur and Gingeri castes. 

BAILAH—Lat. 33° 47’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 
This village, which is situated on the left bank of the stream, about 11 
miles north-east of Pinch, contains about forty houses, and is inhabited 
exclusively by Muhammadans, 

BAILHERAN—Lat. 84° 8’. Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Suknég river, at the confluence 
of a stream just south of the road from Srinagar to Patan. It contains 
thirteen houses, six being inhabited by zamindars and seven by sbél-bafs, 
There is much rice cultivation about the place. 


BAINCH—Lat. 38° 45’. Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A village in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bauk of the Sdran 
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mn, t, above 3 miles south-east of Pinch. It contains about twenty houses 
(M. bammadan). 


BAIPARAN—Iat, 84° 17’. Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, containing about six houses, situated above 
the path and the right bank of the river, about 2 miles south-west of 
Gagangir. 


BAKAL—Lat. 83° 7’, Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A village in Jami, situated on the slope of the bill, about a quarter of a 
mile above the left bank of the Pinkta stream, on the road between Mir 
and Landra. There is a daoli of clear cold water in the village, shaded by 
some fine trees. Bakal contains a mixed population of Muhammadans and 
Hindus of the Thakur caste. 


BAKTHAOR (Dard Babator)—Lat. 34° 41’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 

A village in the Gurais valley, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 8 miles north of Kanzalwan. It contains thirteen 
houses, inhabited by zamindars, a milla, shepherd, blacksmith, and a butcher. 
The village stands on a Jow sloping bank a little distance from the river 
and the rocky and precipitous mountains which rise on the right bank ; to 
the south and west the mountains are clothed with forest, and south and 
south-east the grassy downs of Burrindart and Yizmarg afford splendid 
pasturage. 

There is a little cultivation around the village, and the fields stretch 
for a considerable distance along the bank of the river, on the side of the 
hill to the north, The village is well supplied with water from the 
Shalapit stream, which flows just to the south of it, and by the Geshart, 
which drains the mountains to the west; two other small streams, the 
Zebbin Nar and Mukkur Kurt, irrigate the fields to the north, The 
Kishan Ganga is bridged about 3 miles north of Bakthaor, on the path to 
Thaobut, and frequently also at the village itself; during the winter 
months the river can be forded at this point. A track leading to the 
Matsil valley lies over the mountain ranges to the west. The most conve- 
nient place for encamping is to the south-east of the village, by the bridge 
over the Shalapiit stream, near the zidrat of B&b4 Daud Khaki, which is 
shaded by a clump of willows. 

BAL—Lat. 83? 5’. Long. 74° 29”. Elev. 
A village in the Naoshera district, situated above the rigbt bank of the Rut 
stream on the main road between Poni and Rajaori, about 14 miles west of 
the former place. (Hiigel.) 


BALADORI (Survey station) —Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 5.’ Elev. — 
A spur from the range of mountains separating the Khai and Dachin 
districts, on the right bank of the Jhelum, west of Baramila; it trends in 
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a south-easterly direction to the village of Gingl. Iron is found on the 
ridge in several places, and the ore is smelted, but not in great quantities 
(Montgomerie.) 


BALAGRAN—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 73° 43’. Elev. 

A village lying in a narrow, grassy valley, some distance above the 1ight 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path towards Mozafarabad. Above 
the village the valley is terraced into numerous fields, and below it rice is 
extensively cultivated ; the fields stretching for a considerable distance west. 
ward along the hillside, amid which are a few scattered huts called Mira. 
Balagran pays an assessment of #800 (Kashmir currency) annually, The 
inhabitants number ten families of Gajars, eight zamindars, among whom 
are some carpenters six oil-sellers;, who are also zamindars, a barber, a 
blacksmith, two weavers, and a milla; there are also three Saiads and four 
Korashis. During the heat of summer, nearly all the inbabitants betake 
themselves to the Buttungi Dok, a pasture-land on the mountains to the 
east. There are some shady trees in the village, but the only eligible spot 
for encamping, which is near the masjid, is very confined. There is a good 
supply of water from the stream, and also from a spring. Coolies and 
supplies are generally procurable, 


BALAHAMA~Lat, 34° 2.’ Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 

A large village situated on the edge of a wudar, about milos north-east 
of Pampdr. It contains two masjids and twenty-five houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars, thirty shal-béfs, three pandits (Brahmins), a 
Muhammadan fakir, a milla, dam, cow-keeper, milk-seller, a carpenter, 
and a blacksmith. A stream flows on the east side of the village; under 
the trees on its banks are some ancient stones carved with representations 
of the Hindé mythology, and there are said to be others in the temple. 
On the table-land above the village dry crops are cultivated, and in the 
valley below it are extensive rice-fields. 


BALAR—Lat, 38° 10’. Long. 73° 48’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying about 3 miles south of Mirpér, at the foot of 
the low ridge which is crossed by the road to the Gatiala ferry, It is 
divided into ten moras or districts, and contains fifty houses in all. There 
are two reservoirs in the village, there being a scarcity of water in the 
neighbourhood. 

BALAWAR—Lat. 32° 87’. Long. 75° 89’, Elev. 
An old town in the Jamé province. It is at the foot of a brushwood- 
covered spur of hill, and has beneath it a river-bed, lined with boulders, a 
mile or more wide. There are remains of towers and walls that protected 
the place, some towards the jungle and some at the edge of the cliff that 
overhangs the stream-bed. There is also an old gateway at the top of the 
slope that gave access from below. These, besides the mahal,—that is to say, 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show it to have been substantially 
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built,—were the work of the Baldwar rajas. One other building there 
is that still has repute: this is an old Shivdwéra or Hindd temple, much 
ornamented with carvings in the sandstone, which is the material for all 
the buildings. O£ this temple, one side has fallen, and the rest seems 
ready to follow. Baldwar, as at present inhabited, is no more than a 
village. (Drew.) 

BALDE—Vide “ Papo.” 


BALTAL—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 9,200’. 
An encamping ground at the foot of the Zoji La, at the eastern extremity 
of the Sind valley. It lies at the confluence of the stream which flows down 
from the pass and that which debouches from a gorge to the south, the com- 
bined waters forming the Sind river. In the early part of the season, even 
as late as June, the cave of Amrnath and the Lidar valley may be reached 
through this gorge, distance about 8 miles, the path lying over the snow- 
drifts which arch the Panjtarni stream ; but when this covering melts, it is 
impossible to make the passage, the mountains on either side of the narrow 
gorge through which the torrent flows being rugged and in places almost 
perpendicular. Wood, water, and forage are obtainable, but no supplies. 
The road leading up from Sonamarg is comparatively easy even after a 
fall of snow. There are three huts here. (See ‘‘ Rovrss.”’) 


BALTISTAN on SKARDU. 

A governorship north of Kashmir, and bearing also the name of Little 
Tibet, by which prefix it is distinguished from Middle Tibet or Ladék, 
and Great Tibet or Southern Tartary. The country itself is, by the 
Ladakfs, called Baltf, and a native of it is called Balti-paé; but the Kash- 
miris and other neighbours use the word Balti as an adjective, and call the 
country, according to the Persian form, Baltistan, or the place of the Baltis. 
The Déards call it Palolo, or Balor, and the Tibeténs call it Nang-kod. 
The country is also frequently called Skardd, from the name of its well- 
known fort and capital. 

Boundaries.—Baltistén proper is a small district bounded by Shigar on 
the north, by Kirisand Parkiita on the east, by Tilail on the south, and by 
Astor and Rondé on the west. Including the table-land of Deosai, it is 
about 60 miles long and 36 miles broad. Its area is about 2,160 square 
miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

But the governorship of Baltistén is larger, as it includes the Purik and 
Stird districts. It is bounded on the north by the Mustégh Range and 
Nagar; on the east by Lad&k; on the south by Kashmir, Wardwén, and 
Zanskér ; on the west by Gilgit and Astor. It lies between lat. 34° to 86° 
and long. 77° to 75°. 

Baltistén is composed of enormous mountain-chains, or masses of 
mountain. Of these, a study of the map will make clear the direction. 
As to height—while 18,000 and 20,000 feet are common—there are, in the 
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north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 and 26,000, and one above 28,000 
feet. These give rise to the largest known glaciers out of the Arctic 
regions. These mountains are rugged, bare, and nearly inaccessible. 
Geologically, the formation of the mountains is generally of gneigs, 

Hydrograpky.—Of the valleys, the most important are the Indus 
valley fand the valley of the Shyok which joins it, and that of Shigar, 
which joins with the united valley at Skardi. Besides these, there are the 
valleys of the Drés and Sard rivers which unite near Kargil and join the 
Indus near Oltingthang from the south; the Braldi and B&sha valleys 
which join the Shigar near Chiitrun ; and the Hushé and Saltoro which unite 
and join the Shyok, just above Khapélu. The river Indus enters Balti- 
stén in the south-east, and makes its way to the north-west. From the 
valley numerous gorges and ravines furrow the inclosing mountains, serv- 
ing as channels of streams feeding the main river, and forming passes by 
which access is gained to the surrounding countries. At the confluence of 
the Shyok and Indus the former is above 150 yards wide; the latter is 
only 80 yards in width, but it is deeper, and has a greater body of water 
than the Shyok, The average breadth of the Indus, in its course through 
Baltistén, is from 109 to 200 yards: near Skardd it is wide and com- 
paratively tranquil, but elsewhere it is a rapid torrent. 

There are six lakes known in this country: that of Satptr-Tso, in the 
Satpdr pass, a few miles south of Skardé; that of Juba Tso, in the valley 
of Shigar ; the shallow lake of Ranga, near Skardd ; the two small lakes at 
Katsdra ; and the Gansé Tso, near Khurmang. Satptir-Tso, the largest of 
all these, is only one mile Jong and three quarters of a mile broad. 

Deosai and Skardd are the only plains in Baltistéo. (See article 
 Drosar AND SxaRpG Prains.”) 

Climate.—Rain seldom falls, and in consequence the atmosphere ia 
very clear and dry. But though rain is little known, snow falls and lies to 
the depth of from | to 2 feet. The cold in the elevated parts is intense in 
winter. The heat in the lower parts in summer is considerable, the 
thermometer ranging from 70° to 90° in the shade at noon, 

Communications.—From Kashmir there are four roads :— 

(1) By the Zoji La through Drés and down the Indus to Skarda 
(2) By Sard and Kargil and thence to Kirkitchu and Skardé. 
(3) By the head of the Tilail valley joining the Zoji La route at Dras. 
(4) By the Stakpi La, over the Deosai plains to Skarda. 
Of these No, (1) is the best. 
From Lad&k there are four routes :—~ 
(1) By the Sbyok. 
(2) By the Chorbat La and Khapélu. 
(3) By the Indus. 
(4) By the Fotu La, Kargil, and Lotti. 
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Travellers from Léh to Skardé cannot follow the Indus route in the 
summer, as the waters are much swollen by the melting of the snows ; they 
consequently proceed by No. (2). No. (1) is little used. No. (4) is good 
as far as Kargil, but beyond that very bad. 

From the north there are two roads :—~ 

(1) From Yarkand over the Mustégh pass and down the Braldi and 
Shigar zalas. (Younghusband found this road so bad as to 
be practically impassable.) 

(2) From Nagar over the Hispar pass and down the Basha and 
Shigar valley. 

From the west there are several roads :— 

(1) From Gilgit up the Indus not (practicable for horses) 

(2) From Astor by the Harpu pass to Rondi. 

(3) From Astor by the Banok La. 

(4) From Astor by the Alumpi La. 

(5) From Astor by the pass at the head of the Ditchal valley. 

(6) From Astor by Talu Brok or Trongo pass to Rondi. 

No. (1) is very bad and dangerous for even foot-passengers. No. (6) 
is the first pass open. (Aylmer.) 

Cultivation.—The country is not fertile, but: the inhabitants are in- 
dustrious ; they make terraces on the sides of the mountains and pay great 
attention to irrigation : by these means they raise crops of barley, millet 
and buckwheat, turnips, and a little rice. The cockscomb, or crested 
amaranth, is cultivated for its seeds, which are ground into flour for mak- 
ing bread. There is a variety of excellent fruits; apricots so abound that 
the Kashmiris call the country Suri-Butan or apricot Tibet. The other 
fruits are peaches, apples, pears, grapes, mulberries, walnuts, and melons, 

Wherever a stream descends the Baltis have taken advantage of it; the 
soil is raised and economised with the greatest care, in plateaus averaging 
40 yards in length and 20 in width, supported by walls of loose stone, each 
of which is irrigated in turn, and the stream is sometimes absorbed in 
them. 

The melons of Skardi are plentiful ; they are usually green and small, 
but of delicious flavour. The grapes are pretty good; apples excellent; 
pears indifferent; peaches and apricots are generally small. Good currants 
are grown in the valley and exported to Simla, where they are sold as 
Zante currants. 

Mineral Productions.—A careful search would probably be rewarded by 
the discovery of mines of gold in Baltistén, as almost every stream brings 
that metal down, but the quantities being small, the process of washing 
the sand is attended with little profit. Arsenic is met with and sulphur 
abounds, (Drew— Thornton.) 
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Administration.—The wazirat of Skardd is administered by a wazir ap- 
pointed by the Kashmir darbdr, who are constantly changing their re- 
presentative. The wazir resides at Skardd. 

Under him are the thanadérs of the different ilakas, who are mostly 
Hindis. A species of dual government exists, as some of the local 
réjas still maintain a certain amount of authority. 

The province is divided into the following ilakas or districts, each of 
which is described separately :— 


1. Haramosh. 8. Khapélu. 
2. Ronda. 9. Chorbat. 
3. Skardd. 10. Pakota, 
4. Braldd. 11. Khurmang. 
5. Basha. 12. Tolti. 
6. Shigar. 13. Kargil. 
7. Kiris. 14. Drds. 

15. Sdrd. 


Races.—In Sarid and Kargil we have both Muhammadan and 
Buddhist Puranians, In Haramosh, Rondd, Skardi, Khurmang, and Drds 
many Dards are found (see article “‘ Broxpas”’). The remainder of the 
population are Baltis (Puranians), with the exception of a few Kashmir 
villages near Skarda. 


BALTIS— 


The inkabitants of Baltistdn.— Descent. Vigne says the Gyalpos of Bal- 
tistdn trace their descent from a fakir. At one period the royal race was nearly 
extinct, the last Gyalpo having left an only Jaughter, whose hand was sought 
in marriage by twelve wazirs. Before any choice was made, a fakir was found 
sitting on a large stonein the village of Shigari. He remained seated day and 
night, and in a short time acquired a reputation for sanctity ; after which 
the young lady was given to him by the consent of all parties. In proof 
of this story, the people still show the holy stone, called durdonas, on 
which the holy man was wont to sit, and on which the heir-apparent was 
always inaugurated on his reaching manhood. 

The following is the genealogy of the Gyalpos of Baltistén with the 
probable dates of their accession :— 


Name. has Remarks. 

AliSher . ° . . 1590 | Conquered Laddk. 
Abmad . ° ° . .-, 1620 

Shah Muréd . a < «| 1660 

Rafi Kbdén . 3 é .{| 1680 

Sultdén Moréd Khén . . ‘ «| 1710 

Zafar Khéo le . * . «| 1740 

ali Sber Khan . ° . . «| 1770 

Abmad Shah. é 7 ‘é -| 1800 | Deposed by Zorawdr Singh. 
Mubammad Shdh lk s E -| 1840 

ay eae ee eee eee 
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Ali Sher, a descendant of the fakir, is the first chief of whom anything is 
mentioned. He built the fort on the rock at Skardd, and raised an 
elevated platfurm, planted with chundrs, close under the fort, and contain- 
ing the tombs of the Gyalpos. He conquered Ladék in the reign of 
Jahangir, or about A.D. 1610; but his son and successor, Ahmad Kban, 
lost it again. When this latter was dead, Abdul and Adam Khan, Alf 
Sher’s other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan so oppressed the neighbour- 
ing réjas, that they sought assistance from the Mogul emperor of Delhi, 
Aurangzeb, who sent an army from Kashmir, upon which Abdul Khén 
wade his submission, and the brothers then went in person before the 
Mogul, who told them to divide the succession, but they died on their 
return to Kashmir. Shah Muréd, son of Ahmad Khan, was presented 
with a jagir in Kashmir by the Mogul. Ahmad Shéh told Vigne that the 
fort at Skardd was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzeb; that they 
brought elephants with them, and that he had in the castle some old guns, 
drums, armour, &e., and implements of war, which they had left behind 
them, Shih Murdd was succeeded by Rafi Khan, who was followed by 
Sultén Murdd, who retook Ladék, and made himself master of Gilgit, 
Nagar, Hunza, anc: Chitral. He is said to have built the bridge near the 
fort of Chitrél. His reign extended from about A.D. 1720 to 1750, and 
his conquest of Ladék war probably only a plundering expedition into the 
western districts, which the plunderers dignified with the name of a con- 
quest. In the time of Zafar Khan, the castle of Skardd was destroyed by 
fire, and much that was valuable burnt in it. Zafar Khén took the 
castle of Skardi from the Keluncheh, a sect or family who came from 
Purik (the valley of the Sard river), He was young when they usurped 
the throne of Skardd, and afterwards, by turning them out, he acquired 
the name of ghdzé. Ali Sher Khén, father of Ahmad Shéh, signalised 
himself by taking the castle of Shigar, and making prisoners uf an invad- 
ing army from Ladék. He left two sons, Ahmad Shéh of Skardd, and 
Ghulém Shéh, réja of Parkdta, who both reigned at the last-memtioned 
places in consequence of the will of their father. The territories of 
Ahmad Shéh extended from Chorbat to Astor, inclusive; Chitrél was 
quite independent of him, and the réjas of Gilgit, Nagar, and Hunza by 
no means owned him as their superior. He had five or six sons; the 
eldest died about 1835. His brother, Muhammad Shéh, having been 
entrusted by his father with the government of Astor by way of trial, 
abused his authority so much that his father determined to disinherit him 
in favour of Muhammed Ali Khén, a son by another wife, daughter of the 
Shigar réja, whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Mubammad 
Shéh was a daughter of the raja of Katakchand. from which family it was 
usual for the Gyalpos of Skardd to select a wife as the mother of the 
heir-apparent. In consequence of this determiation, Muhammad Shéh 
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quarrelled with his father, and ran off, accompanied by ttvo or three adherents, 
and put himself under the protection of Guldb Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, 
at the castle of Purik, near the frontier. This happened about 1836, and 
from that time he became a puppet in the hands of Guldb Singh, who 
amused him, and worried Ahmad Shah, by promising to make him gover- 
nor of Skardd if he ever took the country. Muhammad Ali Khén was 
very fond of field sports, and was usually surrounded by dogs. Vigne 
gives the following account of Ahmad Shah: “ Though not standing more 
than 5 feet 11 inches, he was one of the tallest men in the country. 
His personal strength was great. At the time I saw him (1835) he was 
between sixty-five and seventy years of age.” Ahmad Shéh was the last 
independent chief. In 1840 his country was invaded by Zorawér Singh, 
and, after a short siege, the fort of Skardi surrendered for want of water. 
Tn the winter of 1841, Ahmad Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedi- 
tion against Lhasa, and on Zorawér Singh’s death was taken prisoner, 
and confined in Balwélté, near Lhésa, where he soon afterwards died. Bal- 
tistén was then held in jagir by Muhammad Shih, the disinherited son of 
Ahmad Shéh, who paid an annual tribute of 27,000)to Maharéja Gulab 
Singh of Kashmir. ‘The present réja’s name is Ali Shah. He has little 
or no power. He has numurous sons and relations who hold jagirs. 
( Aylmer.) 

Appearance.—The inhabitants of Baltistén are quite of the same stock 
as the Ladakis, differing from most of these latter in physical character 
little more than some Ladakfs differ from others. By becoming Muham- 
madan, however, they have gained for themselves some other differences in 
looks. The Baltis have parts of the Turanian physiognomy marked—e.g., 
high cheek-bones, and eyes drawn out at the corner, but the nose is not 
so depressed as with the Bhots, The Baltis have disused the pigtail. 
In stature they are less thick-set than most Laddkis, and taller. The 
Baltis, though wiry, are not equal to their neighbours of Lad&k in carry- 
ing loads; they move much slower with their weights, but are par- 
ticularly good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a hair rope or 
else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for slinging their loads, and 
very commonly carry a conical basket (churung) at their backs for the 
same purpose. They are usually sallow, thin, and care-worn, from their 
laborious habits and scanty fare, and are seldom long-lived. Female beauty 
is comparatively rare, and the pink and white complexion of the Kashmiris 
very uncommon in Baltistén. (Thornton.) 

Dress,—The Baltis wear a coat reaching but a little below the knee, and 
short pyjamas, generally made of the wool of their sheep and goats, but 
sometimes, though more rarely, of cotton.* ‘lhey carry one or two wrap- 


* Braldd-o-Bésha men wear red broad pyjamas, nearly touching the ground, 
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pers for their waists and shoulders; these sometimes of a check pattern in 
Braldd-o-Basha. For the head they have asmall round cap, which they wear 
at the back of the head; and the headmen of villages bind a woollen cloth 
pagri or turban over it; people of higher rank will have one of white calico 
or muslin, The people go barefoot a good deal ; but they carry with them, 
for wear in the colder parts, boots of soft leather, often of goat-skin, with 
the hair left on and worn inside. ~ 

Disposition.—In disposition the Baltis are good-natured and patient. 
They are not without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension 
than the Bhots are, and are somewhat more up to the ways of the world, less 
generous, more eager in getting, They are considered to be phlegmatic, 
but peaceable and well-intentioned. (Drew—Thornton.) 

Custom.—In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltis dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. And this 
though the same economic reasons for polyandry hold in Baltistén as in 
Ladék. The area of cultivation is closely limited ; there are no means of 
support within the country for an expanding population. Still, with the 
new religion, the customs prevalent among Muhammadans in other parts 
of the world were adopted, and the old prudential arrangement set aside. 
It does not appear that with the poor people, the mass of the population, 
polygamy is common, but there is no customary restriction about marriages, 
and they are, in fact, betrothed as boys and girls. ‘The result is that 
Baltistén is overcrowded. Happily they are a people more likely to do well 
as emigrants than the Laddkis ; for the heat in some of the valleys has 
fitted them to endure the warmer climates that the search for food has led 
them to. Accordingly, colonies of Baltis have been made in several coun- 
tries where food is more abundaut, and frugality and industry (which are 
characteristics of the Baltf emigrant) can get their reward. Thus, in 
Yarkand, there is a large settlement of these people. In Kashmir some are 
settled, and to Jama even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, get 
their livelihood as soldiers in the Kashmir maharaja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltis. 

But st present the great outlet for Baltis is British territory, where, 
at. many places in the hills, works are going on, such as road-making and 
barrack-building, at which they can earn good wages. They stay away for 
three or four years, till they have saved what will carry them back to their 
country and keep them for a little while in ease, until diminishing re- 
sources warn them to look around again. 

Population.—-In spite of all this emigratiun, however, there remain in 
the country more people than its produce can well provide for. The land, 
or the interest in the land, becomes minutely divided; the workers on it 
cannot get a full meal; the result is a poor, ill-clad, unhealthy population. 
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Tf the number of houses in the different ilakas be added together, we 
find that there are 13,850 houses in the wazirat of Skardu. 

Taking between 6 and 7 as the number of each household, we arrive at 
90,000 as the population, exclusive of troops. (Aylmer) 

Religion.—The Baltis are Muhammadanised Tibeténs belonging mostly 
te the Shfa sect. A number of them call themselves Nur Baksh (g.v.), 
which name, evidently taken from some spiritual leader, implies a slight 
difference from the ordinary Shia. About forty years ago, Muhammadanism 
was advancing eastward into Ladék. Now, however, the advance is 
stayed. The countenance and encouragement which the mahardja has 
shown and given to the Buddhist religion as a branch of his own, has been 
enough to counteract the tendency that there was to Muhammadan conver- 
sion. {(Drew.) 

Language.—The language is Tibetan, with aslight admixture of Persian 
and Arabic. It is but slightly different from Lad&ki; the two nations 
understand each other’s talk. (Zhornton— Drew.) 

Food.—The food of the majority of the population is grain, prepared in 
various ways, and dried fruits; the higher classes alone being enabled 
to eat flesh. Tea, though very expensive, is much used, being the great 
luxury of all who can command the means to purchase it. It is prepare: 
by boiling the leaf with soda, and adding butter or ghi, a pinch of salt, and 
a little cream or milk to the decoction, in which mode it is said to be 
palatable and nutritious, 

Amusements.—Chaugan or polo is the great game of the Baltis. Most 
villages have their polo grounds enclosed and kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately fond of the game ; all who can get a pony to mount 
join in it. (Drew.) . 

The ruling claases.—1n general the class of rfijas and the class of wazirs 
in Baltistén are not only better looking than the ordinary Balti, but have 
certain differences of cast of features. The réjas are of several different 
stems, more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon to see them 
with a light complexion and light eyes, and a hooked nose, in all these 
respects differing from their Baltf subjects, The wazir class intermarry 
among themselves, and also take girls from among the ordinary Baltfs for 
their wives; hence they have a larger proportion of Balti blood than their 
masters. It is probable that D4rd blood is shared by the Balti rulers. 

Military features,—With the exception of the Skardé new fort there 
is no work of any importance in the province. The forts at Dras, Kargil, 
Shigar, etc.,are much of the same description, namely, square, mud-bastioned 
works with walla about 25 fect high. They could offer no resistance even 
against mountain guns. 
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Owing to the nature of the roads, an enemy advancing either up or 
down the Indus or Shyok could be resisted by a small force every mile of 
the road, which could be rendered temporarily impassable by the defenders. 
Skardii could best be attacked by the passes connecting it with Astor, 
(Vigne—Cunningham—Thornton— Drew.) 


BALTI-BRANGSA or BRANGZA, KARAKARAM ox KARAKORAM 
BRANGSA—Lat. 35° 37’ 42”. Long. Elev. 17,180’. 

A halting-place, 170 miles north of Léh, on the Karakoram route, and at 
the north end of the Karakoram pass. It merely consists of a rock, which ia 
used asa shelter by travellers, situated on the right of the sandy ravine 
which comes down from the Karakoram pass to the north. No grass 
or fuel procarable. 

It is 28 miles from Aktégh and 22 from Daolat-Beguldi. (Trotter— 
Johnson.) 

BALTI-PULU—Lat. 35° 25’. Long.77° 55’. Elev. 16,167’. 
Encampment 128 miles north of Léh. There are three small stone huts 
here, situated about 10 miles south-east of the Karakoram pass. 

No water, wood, or grass procurable. (JoAnson.) 


BALTORO— 
An enormous glacier at the head of the Braldd valley in Baltistén. It 
runs east aud west. Colonel Montgomery estimated its length at 36 miles, 
and its breadth from one to two miles and a half. 


BAMAY—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A large village, situated about 7 miles north of Sopar, in the Zainagir 
pargana, at the foot of the range which separates that pargana from the 
Lolab valley. 


BaMBAS— : 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhal and beyond it as well, on the borders 
of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but still near 
enough to them to be classed under the same general name of Chibhali. 
These are the Kakkas and the Bambés; they people the banks of the 
Jhelum between Ging] and Mozafarabéd and up the lower part of the 
Kishan Ganga valley. The Bambés prevail on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, and the Kakkas on the left. “1 know of little difference be- 
tween the two; their ground is generally spoken of as ‘ Kakka-Bambd’ 
country ; they are stout, strong-built fellows, that may be described as 
intermediate between that of the other Chibhélis and that of the Kash- 
miris; they have a less pleasant expression than either, for in disposition 
they are somewhat surly.” (Drew, p. 59.) 


BAMUNU—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 
A small village of mud-built houses with thatched roofs, about 2 miles 
south of Pakapira, on the path betweeu Shupion and Chrar. 
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BANAGUND—Lat. 83° 54’. Long, 74° 78. Elev. 
This village consists of two or three huts ; it is situated near the Jeft bank 
of a branch of the Dadh Ganga, about 4 miles north of Chrar. 


BANDAKOT—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A village near the foot of the pass leading into the Gdrais valley. It is 
44 miles from Bandipdra, on the north shore of the Wular lake, and lies 
on the banks of a charming rivulet, completely shut in by a high range of 
mountains. 
Bandakét was the residence of a malik, some of whose family were in 
existence when Vigne visited the place. (Higel—Vigne.) 


BANDAPU R—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
A village situated at the confluence of a small stream on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, between Awantipar and Pampdr. 


BANDARK UT—Lat. 38° 29’. Long. 75° 47’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, just above 
the confluence of the Mara Wardwan river. Below the villageis a rope 
bridge across the Chenéb on the path to Kishtwar, which lies about 6 
miles to the south. (Hervey.) 


BANDERGUND—Lat 34° 30’, Long. 74° 12” Elev. 
A village situated just south-west of Trigumma, on the right bank of the 
Kamil. The small branch which leaves the main stream at this village is 
called the Gretwari. (Montgomerie.) 


BANDI orn BANDINAR—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 73° 52’, _—_ Elev. 
A small village of four houses in Lower Drawér, situated above the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga river. It is watered by a small stream 
which flows down from the hills. There are some wild fruit and other 
trees about the village. 


BAN DI—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 73° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Peliasa dietrict north of the Jhelum. It is situated near 
a path into the Karnao valley, which lies over the. mountains to the north, 


BANDI—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A large village on the slope of the hill above the left bank of the Ningil 
stream, almost opposite to Kountra, on the road between Sopiir and 
Gulmarg. 
It contains about forty houses, the inhabitants being mostly zamindars ; 
there are also three curpenters, a bania, and two weavers. 


BANDI—Lat. 83° 47’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
‘This village lies in a narrow valley above the path from Pdnch to Mandi, 
about 9 miles from the former and 8 from the latter place. 
It contains twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zemfndars, and 
produces rice and dry crops. 
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BAN DiI—Lat. 34° 24’. Long, 73° 31’. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 
3 miles north uf Mozafarab4d. The valley of the Kishan Ganga here 
opens out into a wide and level plain, There are very few trees near the 
village, but the land is said to be very fruitful, producing rice, as well 
as some cotton and other dry crops. There are about thirty houses in the 
village, five belonging to Saiads, and five to Gijars; there is also a 
blacksmith and a bania. Saiad Mir Ghulam Samardéni, originally an 
inhabitant of Peshéwar, has been lambardar of Bandi for twenty years. 


BANDIPURA—Lat. 84° 25’. Long. 74° 41, Elev. 5,200’. 
Was once a Jarge and flourishing town on the north-east side of the Wular 
lake, but is now much dilapidated, and is merely a village of log buts. 
It is situated about 2 miles from the margin of the lake, between two of 
its feeders, the Bandipdra and Erin alas ; when the water is high, boate 
can ascend to within a short distance of the place by means of the former 
of these streams. The town contains nothing of interest, but occupies an 
important position as the starting-point for the Gdrais valley, and for 
Gilgit and SkardG. Srinagar is distant 35 miles south-east by water 
from Bandiptra, and Giraia 86 miles north-east by a good road. A road 
also lies from this place over the mountains to the Gangarbal lake on the 
top of Haramuk. The distance by land to Sopdr is about 16 miles; the 
road leads round the northern shores of the lake, and is mostly smooth and 
level. There is a shady encampiug ground in front of the village. Supplies 
abundant. With reference to the waters of the lake having receded from 
the village, Vigne attributes the diminution to the wearing away of the 
rocky bottom of the bed of the Jhelum in the Baramila pass, and antici. 
pates that in after-ages, in the common course of events, the lake will be 
drained altogether. Mulberries and cherries are very plentiful. (Bates— 
Barrow.) 


BANDOR—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 73° 58’. Elev. 
A village in Princh, on the slope of the hill above the right bank of the 


Pinch Toi. It contains twenty houses. 


BANDRAL— 
A caste of Miéns who used to govern the country called Bandrilta (q v.), of 
which the present town of Ramnagar was the capital. Their rule was 
displaced by that of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh, who took Rémnagar 
and held it fora time. There are some remains of the houses of the rulers 
of the time of the Bandral Miéns at Ramnagar, but their descendants do not 
live there ; they found a home and pension in British territory. (Drew, p. 86.) 


BANDRALTA— 


The country formerly occupied by the Bandrdél caste of Mians, of which 
Ramnagar is the capital, pow known as the Rimnagar district. (Drew.) 
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BAN DU —Lat. 85° 29’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It lies on the 
right bank of the river and contains about twenty houses. 

BANDUSAR—Lat. 43° 33’, Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A small village in the Diosur pargana, about 3 miles south-east of 
Kulgém, and 10 miles north-west of Shahabdéd. The village lies to the 
north of a range of low hills, on the bank of a cool and clear stream 
which flows in front of it. Supplies are not very abundant. There are 
some very eligible spots for encamping. (Ince.) 

BANGAS—Lat 34° 22’. Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A valley in the mountains south-west of Shalirah, in which the Bangas 
stream, one of the headwaters of the Kamil river, rises. On the Bangas 
maiddn there is an abundance of excellent grass in summer, and it is much 
frequented by Gijars. 

BANGIL— 
A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamréj division; it lies on the 
south-west side of the valle7 of Kashmir, between Firozpir and Patan, 
sloping down from the mountains to the morass on the left bank of the 
Jhelum. It is naturally an arid district, intersected by narrow and shallow 
ravines, but by means of irrigatien a considerable amount, of rice is culti- 
vated round the villages; dry crops and a little cotton are also grown. 
The tahsil is at Lolpdar. 

BANGLA—Lat. 34° 43’. Long. 75° 1’, Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Btirzil stream, which runs into the Kishan 
Ganga at Gtrais. From this village a road goes to Astor and Gilgit 
over the ridge to the north, which it crosses by a pass called the Kamri F 
the road over the pass is made along the face of the nada ; it is completely 
closed for five or six months in the year ; as soon as the snow melts, about 
the middle of June, laden ponies can cross, as the pass then becomes very 
easy and the road is always in good order. 

This has of late years come to be considered on the whole the easiest 
route to the above-named places, and it shortens the journey to Astor by 
one march, (Drew—Manifold.) 

BANI~Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, most pleasantly situated in a flat plain on 
the left bank of the Siowa, at a bend of the stream, which is usually ford- 
able, but is crossed by a kadal bridge at the north end of the village. 
Just above the bridge is a Hindi temple, of the usual pagoda form com- 
mon to these hills ; it is surrounded by fine shady trees and adorned with 
some quaint carvings. There is much cultivation round the village, which 
contains about twenty houses, a third of the inhabitants being Muham- 
madans. On the bank of the stream is a long strip of fine turf shaded by 
trees, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. Supplies and coolies 
are obtainable. 
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BANIA— 
A easte of Dogrés. They are the lower class of traders of different kinds, 
shopkeepers for the most part, small and pettifogging. (Drev.) 


BANIHAL—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A populous and well-cultivated district, which lies to the south of the Fan- 
jal range, between Naoshera and Kishtwér ; it comprises the vallevs of the 
Mobu and Banibél streams, which are enclosed by lofty mountains, In 
the time of the Emperor Akbar, Banihél was constituted a pargana and 
esteemed an integral part of Kashmir. Traces of the connection exist to 
this day, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Muhammadans, and 
in dress, appearance, and language, assimilating to Kashmiris, 


BANIHAL— 
This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the Panjal range, south-west of 
Vernég, and flowing in a southerly direction unites with the Mohu, near 
the village of Nachilana, in lat. 33° 22’, long. 75° 13’, forming the Bich- 
lari river, an affluent of the Chendab. 

Along the bottom of the valley are evergreens and deciduous trees, 
making a beautiful and varied foliage. The steep hillsides above have 
long-leafed pines scattered over them. Among these the high road from 
Jami to Kashmir runs, cut into the bank in winding contours high above 
the stream. Farther up the valley the road comes to the very edge of the 
stream, which flows among fallen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids, 
The valley is covered with rice-fields and scattered villages, marked by 
groves of trees, chiefly walnut, horse chestuut and elm, with the ordinary 
fruit-trees ; but the plane and black. poplar do not occur, nor are any vines 
cultivated in this valley. The winter is said to be quite as severe as in 
Kashmir; and the elevation is a little greater, the lower villages being 
about 5,500 feet, while the highest fields are about 6,001) feet. In the 
woods, fothergilia cherry and sycamore are common, and the greater part 
of the vegetation is identical with that of Kashmir. 

The high-road from Jamé to Kashmir follows the banks of this stream 
throughout its entire course, crossing it by a bridge between the villages of 
Tati and Banihal. (Téomson—Bates— Drew.) 


BANIHAL—Lat. 38° 27’. Long. 75° 16’. Eley. 

This village, which used to be called Deogal, may be considered a continu- 
ation of Adlkut, from which it is distant a few hundred yards north. It 
is situated on the left bank of the stream, on the road from Jami to Kash- 
mir by the Banibdl pass, and is about 12 miles south of Vernég. The 
baraddri, a large red brick building, occupies an airy situation towards the 
northern end of the village ; it contains a long room, about 50 feet by 
20, with three small chambers communicating with it. The inhabitants 
are nearly all Muhammadans. Supplies and coolies obtainable. There 
is a telegraph office. 
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BANIHAL—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 75° 16’. Eley. 9,200’. 

The name of the pass by which the main road from Jamé to Kashmir 
crosses the Panjal range about 6 miles south-west of Vernag, in the Shéha- 
béd valley. The ascent begins almost immediately after leaving Vernag, 
and is very steep. On the south side, the ascent, about 24 miles, is neither 
very steep nor very rough. The geological formation of the mountain is 
the amygdaloidal trap; the south side is quite bare of trees, and is covered 
with grass and grey rocks. The top is level, and there are two ponds of 
water on it, and a stone hut used as a dak station at the north end, from 
whence a glorious view of the plains of Kashmir bursts suddenly upon 
those who are entering the valley by this route; looking in the opposite 
direction appears a vast and dreary sea of mountains, rising one beyond the 
other in immense waves, with nothing to break the melancholy sameness. 
On the north the forest extends for a long way up the mountain sides, 
Camels can enter Kashmir by this route, and the traffic on the road is al- 
ways considerable, as iu is passable nearly all the year round for laden ponies, 
except when there is much snow accompanied with a high wind; at such 
times incautious travellers not unfrequently lose their lives in attempting the 
passage. The line of road on the north side of the pass seems capable of 
considerable improvement. (Viagze.) 

Thomson, ascending from the Kashmfr side, says: “ Ascending rapidly 
ou a sidge, the brushwood gave place to a fine wood of maple, horse-chest- 
nut, eberry, hazel, and elm, all just bursting into leaf. The dip of 
the limestone rocks was exceedingly variable. The ascent continued rapid. 
Birch at last appeared among the other trees, and, as the elevation increased, 
it began to predominate. About the same time limestone gave place to a 
slaty rock, which was immediately followed by an amygdaloid, which 
continued to the summit. Both the slate and the limestone appeared to 
have been upheaved by the igneous rock. On the upper part of the ascent 
the birch became more and more stunted ; it was here almost the only tree. 
Here the hills were bare and rocky; on the opposite side a shady wood, 
chiefly cousisting of pines, rose to a level considerably higher than the 
pass, which was a depression in the ridge, considerably overtopped by the 
hills on both sides. The crest of the pass was undulating and covered with 
greensward. ‘Ihe southern slope of the range was bare, scarcely even a 
bush being visible ; and the Banihdl valley, nearly 4,000 feet below, appeared 
as a prefectly level plain.” (Zhomson, p. 298.) 

The route—Jami to Srinagar—is closed for horses for two months 
or so from Christmas onwards, on account of the depth of snow on the 
Banib4l pass. For two or three days together it may be closed for men, 
who cannot cross when the wind is violent aud the snow deep. (Drew.) 
(See also “ Routes, ”’) 
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BANJIL—Lat. 32° 39’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few scattered houses, 
situated high up on the southern slopes of the Rémratehan mountain. 
The path between Basaoli and Badrawar crosses the range by the Banjil 
Gali just to the east: of this village. 


BANKROAR—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 42’. Elev. 
A village containing fifteen houses, situated above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga river, about 2 miles west of Balagran, on the path leading 
to Mozafarabéd. There are a few trees and much arable land about the 
place, part of which is cultivated by the farmers of neighbouring villages, 
the extent of cultivation depending upon the quantity of water obtainable; 
there is usually but a scanty supply from a rill which flows down to the 
west, From this village, Baran, in Lower Drawér, may be reached by the 
path along the right bank of the Kishan Ganya, or by that lying over the 
Chowgali spur. 

BANMATTU—Lat. 83° 41’. Long. 75° 27’, Elev. 
A small village in the Nowbig Nai, coutaining three houses, situated 
above the right bank of the stream just west of the path lying up the 
valley towards the Margan pass. 


BANMULA—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev, 
A large village in the Diosur pargana, situated in an uninteresting valley 
by the path between the Bringhin-Lannor valley and Hanjipar. 


BANNIALPURA—Lat. 34° 26’, Long 74° 84’, Elev. 
A Gijar village, situated on the slopes of the mountains north-west of the 
Wular lake ; it lies about a mile north-west of Alsé, on the path towards 
the Loléb valley. 


BANOK LA—Lat. 35° 20”. Long. 73° 15’, Elev. 
A pass io Baltistén, on a road between Skardi and Astor. Elevation 
about 15,500 feet. There is a fatiguing ascent from the Skardi side, and 
near the summit there is a shallow glacier. Five glaciers are visible from 
the flat space on the summit. Descent on Astor side very long. (See 
“ Routss.’’) 
The principal road connecting Astor with Skarda passes this way vié 


BANSKOR—Lat. 32° 43’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Siowa stream. The path for cattle from 
Basaoli to Badrawér passes through this village. 


BANYIR—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
The name given to the marshy plain which lies between the two branches 
of the Jhelum, which they form just before entering the Wular lake. 
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BAO FORT—Lat. 32° 44’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev, 
See “ Jaut.” 
BAPUMRISHI—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 


The name vulgarly applied to the shrine of Babé Paiyém-dd-din, which is 
prettily situated on a grassy slope, surrounded by forest, on the top of the 
lower range of hills, below the northern end of the Gulmarg strath. 

The situation is cool and healthy, and the rainfall is considerably less 
than on the Gulmarg, which is 1,000 feet higher. 

Bape nrishi is distant about 24 miles east from Srinagar, 14 miles southe 
west from Patan, and 16 miles south from Soptir. Around the shrine 
is a cluster of buildings, built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which 
are embellished with some elegant carvings. 

There is a masjid, and four houses for the accommodation of travellers,. 
with the necessary offices. 

Slips of paper, containing prayers, vows, and notifications of pilgrim- 
ages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on the entrance, 
and an inscription affixed to the carved doorway states that it was added (in 
the year 1849 A.D.) by Subbiur Rishi, the present khalifa or superior of 
the brotherhood. 

From the month of April to the‘end of October, a meda or fair, which is 
largely attended for purposes of trade, is held every Monday and Thursday 
of each week ; a religious festival takes place in the mouth of December, on 
the anniversary of the saint’s death, which is held to have occurred in A.D. 
1475. Bébé Paiydm-dd-din was a disciple of Zaina Shah, whose ziérat is 
at the village of Eishmakan, in the Lidar valley. There are forty rishis or 
priests attached to the shrine, who are bound to a life of celibacy; any 
member infringing this rule is summarily expelled the community. They 
hold different ranks, and are recruited by children devoted by the vows of 
their grateful parents to a religious life. The novices are at first employed 
as shepherds, or labourers, or in menial offices about the shrine; all vacan- 
cies occurring among the rishis are filled by selection from among them, the 
lot being supposed to be guided by visions and dreams vouchsafed to the 
members of the brotherhood. 

Persons coming to make their vows at the shrine present the right leg, 
head, and skin of a sheep to the priests ; the remainder they keep for them- 
selves. Presents of money and other valuables are also made; nothing is 
permitted to be taken away, and should any pilgrim possess any surplus at 
the expiration of hie visit, he is expected to bestow it for the benefit of the 
shrine; indigent travellers, on the other hand, are entertained at the 
expense of the community. 

The fame of the shrine is not confined to Muhammadans, as emeng the 
pilgrims are many Hindde, the women even vowing to dedicate the object 
of their prayers to the service of the saint. 

The revenues of the neighbouring villages of Tsontputhar, Alrputhar, 
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and Nambalnar, on the road towards Kountra and Hajibal, and Wangil, on 
the way to Khipur, are devoted to the support of the shrine. 

Bapumrishi is well supplied with water from a rill which flows down 
from the mountains. 

There is a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European 
visitors. 

BARA or TANSKIR—Lat. 35-11’. Long. 76° 20’. Elev. 8,300 approx. 
A collection of hamlets on the left bank of the Shyok in Khapélu (Baltis- 
tin). Itstretches 3 or 4 miles along the river. The mountains above it 
end in a lofty, nearly perpendicular cliff, down which there are several 
waterfalls which irrigate the fields. It contains about a hundred and fifty 
houses. A path from here crosses the Kailas range to the Indus valley. 

BARACHAR—Lat. 33° 49’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 

This village lies above the right bank of the Dali-Nar stream, about 16 
miles north-east of Pinch, above the path towards the Tosha Maidan. 

It contains fifteen houses, ten being inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars, 
and five by Gijars. There are a few small walnut trees about the village ; 
dry crops alone are raised. 


BARAI PASS—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000’ (?). 
A pass over the Indus-Kishan Ganga watershed, connecting the Bunar 
valley of Shindéka with the Kel Dara, in Kashmir territory. It is quite 
impassable from December to the end of March, and is not quite clear 
of snow even in July. From April to November it is practicable for men 
with loads or unladen cattle. (Adimad Ali Khdn.) 


BARA LACHA PASS—Lat. 32°50’. Long. 77° 25’. Elev, 16,060’. 
Leads over the Himalayas, and is crossed in entering Ladék by the south- 
ern or Kulu road, between Zingzing Bar and Kanunor Kilang stages. 

A steep path rises from the lake of Chugdém and leads round to the 
back of the pass, and to the summit, which is tolerably level. The peaks 
rise about 1,000 feet higher than the pass, and in all the slopes and crests 
of the chain the snow lies in vast undisturbed masses. To the right of 
the road is a plain at least 2 miles in extent, skirted by a rivulet. Beyond 
ahe plain the path is ragged and follows the left bank of the stream to the 
Yunam lake. There is a pile of stones (maxt) at the summit of the pass. 
It is closed by the snow from October to the end of June. During the 
summer months the road is good between Kulu and Léh. (Moorcroft 
Cayley.) 

BARAMGALA—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 

A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kashmir, situated in a 
deep gorge at the foot of the Rattan Pir pass, near the confluence of the 
Chitta Pani (Sdran or Pinch river), with the Purni stream, a dashing 
mountain torrent which flows from the south-east. 
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Baramgala is distant 70 miles north-east of Bhimbar, and 80 miles 
south-west of Srinagar. 

The village lies in the territory of the réja of Pinch ; it is situated upon 
a sinall plateau, which is surrounded by high and rugged mountains about 
150 feet above the left bank of the Chitta river. Just below the village, 
on the opposite bank of the river, there is an old stone fort, which is built 
on a lofty and commanding peak. 

The village contains about forty flat-roofed cottages, and is inhabited 
by both Hindiis and Mubammadans, amongst whom are some blacksmiths 
and ndlbands. In the rains the climate is said to be very unhealthy, 
fevers and dysentery prevailing. The hills above, to the north, are crowded 
with Gujare; the pasturage is rank, and not to be compared with that on 
the opposite side of the valley. In these hills is a vast quantity of iron ore, 
not merely in the rocks, but the soil resembles gravel, and this is impreg- 
nated with it ; there are villages higher up, consisting entirely of miners aud 
blacksmiths. Around these villages are innumerable excavations ; they are 
mostly some 12 feet in diameter and from 8 to 8 feet in depth. In this 
locality the compass is of course useless. 

A beautiful waterfall to the north-east of the village is worthy the 
attention of the traveller. There is a good bungalow for visitors with 
six rooms; the encamping ground is very limited. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 

The road from Baramgala to Poshidna leads up the bed of the stream, 
which it crosses and recrosses twenty-five times; the bridges are very 
lightly put together, being made out of long pine trees; they are decidedly 
rickety, and timid animals are liable to become nervous when crossing 
them, and to give a great deal of trouble. (Montgomerte—Manifold.) 


BARAMULA—Lat. 84° 18’. Long. 74°°23’, Elev. 
A town situated at the mouth of the gorge by which the river Jhelum 
leaves the valley of Kashmir. 

It is said to have been founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scythian king, and 
to have been formerly called Hushkipur. It has a picturesque aspect, a 
damp, cold climate, a celebrity for rain and storms, and a great name for 
earthquakes. In the summer of 1885 this town was completely ruined by 
earthquake. 

The insincere character of the inhabitants is supposed to have earned 
for the place the name it bears; the Muhammadans, however, usually call it 
Waramil. Baramiila is the taheil station of the Kruhin pargana; it ex- 
tends for about a mile along the right bank of the Jhelum, but has little 

depth, The hills by which it is almost surrounded are bare and without 
” beauty. 

The Jhelum flows in a broad stream, about 150 yards wide. The still- 

ness of its current is a striking contrast to the angry torrent it becomes a 
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few miles lower down, where it ceases to be navigable, and does not again 
become so until it reaches Oin, in lat. 83° 40’, long. 73° 50’. At the east 
end of the town it is crossed by a bridge in good repair: having a span of 
146 yards and a breadth of 16 feet, of similar construction to those 
at Srinagar. 

Baramila is distant 104 miles (ten marches) from Mari by the old road 
vid Dana, and eleven marches by the new ; it is the easiest of all the routes 
from Kashmfr to the Panjab. 

By land Baramila is distant about 31 miles from Srinagar, but the 
journey may be accomplished by water in about twenty hours; the return 
passage hy the Nord canal route takes about six hours less, 

Sopdr is six hours’ journey by boat above Baramila. 

A bad road connects Baramila with Abbotabad, distant 125 miles; 
(nine regular marches). 

There are two roads between Baramila and Gulmarg, which is distant 
about 15 miles; from Gulmarg, Sdtan on the Bhimbar and Pinch road 
may be reached in four marches. 

The town of Baramila contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants 
are said to namber 8,000,* a considerable proportion being Hindis, 
of whom a number are Brahmins. The houses are mostly three or four 
stories high, and are built chiefly of wood with pent-roofs; the roofs 
are covered with birch bark, which is overlaid with earth, and which, 
owing to the moisture of the climate, is usually coverd with grass and 
flowers. 

To the west of the town, on the right bank of the river, is the canton- 
ment, a small enclosure with a windmill-like tower. On the same bank 
of the river, at the north end of the bridge, are traces of some ruins form- 
ing @ quadrangle. 

The fort was totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1885. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numerous wells in the 
town, which, judging from the length of the leverpole, must be of unusual 
depth ; there is, however, a great want of trees and shade. On the left 
hank of the river, just east of the fort, is s large garden, enclosed by s 
line of poplars, which forms a convenient spot for encamping. 

Baramila is a customs post and a place of considerable trade ; coolies, 
boats, and supplies are always obtainable. A telegraph wire connects it 
with Srinagar and Domel. (Bates—Barrow —Aylmer.) 

BARAN—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 61’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Draw4r, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga; it stretches for a considerable distance up the hillside and 
along it. 

It contains about forty houses, most of the inhabitants being pahéri 
zamindare of the Kulgan caste; there are also two Kashmiri weavers, a 

® 4,414 according to the census of 1873, 
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blacksmith, and a carpenter, There is a mosque in the village, and a ruined 
honse which belonged to Sher Ahmad Khén, the late réja of Karnao. 
There are a few mulberry and other fruit trees about the village ; a good 
deal of makas is also grown and some little rice, A small clump of trees 
on the path at the north end of the village affords a shady spot for 
encamping. A good supply of water is obtainable from small rills which 
flow down through deep channels to the north and south of the village. 
This village was formerly connected by a bridge with Mirpur, on the 
left bank of the Kishan Ganga, of which now only traces of the piers 
remain. 
BARANI— 
Crops which depend on the rainfall for their production. 


BARD-AR or BARDHAR PASS— 
The name given by the Pad4ér people and the Dogrés to the Umési La 
(q.0.). 

BAREREL—Lat. 88° 9’. Long. 75° 34’, Elev. 
A small village containing six houses, inhabited by Hindds of the Thakur 
caste; it is situated above the right bank of the Chendb, about 3 miles 
west of Doda. 

BARGAM—lLat. 34° 1’, Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 
A village situated about 8 miles south-west of Srinagar; it is the tashil 
station of the Dansu pargana. 

BARGU Tahsil— 
The most westerly tahsfl or ilaka of the Gilgit province, which is under 
immediate Kashmfr rule. It comprises the villages of Bargé Béla and 
Pain, Sharot and Shikaidt, The population is about 500. 


BARI—Lat. 34° 39’. Long. 74° 1’, Elev. 
This place contains but one house; it is situated on the mountain-side, 
about 2 miles east of Karen, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It 
may be reached by a path from that village, and also from Monaiyan. 


BARIBEN PASS—Lat. 35° 39’. Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 14,000’. (?) 
A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connecting 
the Khinar or Talpin valley with the Sai valley in the Gilgit district. It 
is practicable for unladen cattle, but is closed by snow from December to 
the middle of May. There is no vegetation on the pass. The Bariben 
and Kinejut glens drain together into the Narnaishini, which is itself a 
tributary of the Khinar valley. (Ahmad Ai Kida.) 


BARIGAH PASS—Lat. 35° 48’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
The Bérigéh pass is that over the watershed between the valley of Dérél 
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and Kandbari. It lies about 9 miles south-west of the Chonchar pass, 
which it resembles in many respecte, but is at least 500 feet higher and 
more difficult. It is very narrow and easily blocked. From the crest the 
village of Yaktit in Darél ie about 7 miles distant. Hayward speaks of 
this pass as the Kalf pass. (4imad Alé Khdn.) 


BARISIL on BRITZ—Lat. 34° 88’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Dras river in Khurmang (Baltistdn,) 
It contains 26 houses, 

BARMAS—Lat, 35° 54’, Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 5,215’. 
A emall village on the crest of a plateau overlooking the Gilgit valley. It 
only contains about a dozen houses, but the position is an important one, 
as it completely commands Gilgit fort at a range of 1,300 yards. 
( Barrow.) 


BARRAL—Lat. 88° 28’, Long. 738° 55’. Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, containing about two hundred houses, situated 
on the left bank of the Pinch Tdi river, about 5 miles south of Kotli, 
on the direct road to Mirpér. The village lies on the top of a spur, and 
extends down to the valley beneath. 
There is a daols, fed by a good spring, on the roadside. 


BARSALA—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 78° 31’, Elev. 
A stage on the Marf-Kashmir road ; an excellent dak bungalow has been 
built here lately by the maharéja. There is no camping ground, and, as a 
stage, it is only suitable for persons using the dak bungalow. (Barrow.) 


BARSHALA—Lat. 38° 9’. Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A village lying on the right bank of the Chenéb, on the path between 
Doda and Kishtwér, and about 4 £08 to the south of Saigat, near which 
place the river is crossed bya suspension bridge. Barshala is a small vil- 
lage, but it appears to have many dependencies, and is widely encompassed 
by rich fields of cultivation. . 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in this part of the country; wild 
olives and pomegranates are common in the jungles, and sweet limes 
and bitter oranges are procurable in the villages. 

The Hind shrine of Barsbala Devi is of some reputation in the 
country. (Vigne—Hervey.) 

BARTSO—Lat. 34° 13’. Long. 76° 11’, Elev, 
A collection of hamlets said to contain twenty-five houses in the Kartze 
division of the ilaka of Dras (Baltistin). It lies along the Palumba Chu. 


BARWHIE—Lat. 34° 82’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, called also Bar-éb ; it contains six houses, and 
is situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, almost opposite 
the junction of the Raman stream. 
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From this village there is a path leading to Skardi, by way of the 
Shingo river. 
BAS—Lat. 88° 19’, Long. 75° 29’, Elev. 
A village in the Peristén valley, situated on the steep side of the hill above 


the right bank of the stream. It is shaded by fine trees, and contains 
about six houses. 


BASANT PACHMI— 


A festival day, early in our year, on the 5th of the Hindd month of 
Magh. It is held in honour of the coming of spring. Every one on that 
day wears yellow, some dressing completely in that colour, others only 
putting ona yellow pagri. It is the custom on this day for the mahar&ja’s 
servants to bring him a xazar—a present usually of money, in proportion 
to the pay of the giver. (Drew.) 


BASANTHA RIVER— 
A stream which rises near Rémk6t and, emerging from the hills to the 
westward of Sémba, enters British territory near Nanga. It has a wide, 
changing, shallow sandy bed, full of quicksands. There is generally water 
init. (Wingate.) 


BASAOLI—Lat. 32° 30’, Long. 73° 51’. Elev. 2,170’. 
A town of some importance, which gives its name to a district in the prov- 
ince of Jamu. It is situated at the north-east corner of a long open 
valley, between low ridges, lying on the high land about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Ravi, to which the ground drops abruptly 
in a series of steps or terraces. : 

It used to be the seat of one of the réjaships between which the low 
hills were divided, before Jama swallowed up so many petty States. The 
town had already decayed but for the settlement in it of some busy Kash- 
miris, who, by their trade of weaving, brought some prosperity. 

During the melting of the snows, from about the middle of May to the 
middle of August, the river is at its height, and is then about 200 yards 
wide ; the current runs with such force that the only communication with 
British territory on the opposite bank is carried on by masaks (inflated 
skins); at other seasons of the year a ferry-boat plies, and during tie 
winter months the river is fordable. The surnars who work the masaks 
and the ferry arrangements generally are under the British authorities, the 
boatmen living on the left bank of the river. 

Basaoli is distant 99 miles from Amritefr by way of Madhopir, crossing 
the Ravi by a ferry below the Thain fort. 

Badrawér is 65 miles due north, the road lying over the Chatardhay 
pass. Jami is said to be distant 30 fos to the west, by s good road which 
is divided into three stages. 
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The station of Dalhousie, on the mountains to the vorth-east, may be 
reached in two easy marches. 

Basaoli is estimated to contain about 1,500 houses, with a population 
of about 7,000, vis. — 


700 houses 7 7 . . 7 . - Hindts. 
800 7 e . ‘ . ° « Kashmfrf Mubammadans. 


100 7 . ‘ . ° . - Hilt Mubammadans. 
200 » . . . . . . - Bhops in bazdr. 
160 =O . . @ . e . - .Sbdl-béfs. 

50 . . ‘ p ; . - Miscellaneous trades. 


The houses are well built of mud and dressed stone, with flat mud roofs 
supported on beams of timber; a long street of shops runs through the 
town from north-west to south-east, from which point it bends to the north 
and extends to within a short distance of the palace; in the by-streets are 
numerous gardens. 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towards 
the north-east end of the town, véz., an old fort now used as a treasury, the 
palace, and the fort of Devi Kala, built on the site of an old Hindd temple. 

The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top 
of a limestone cone, which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the sur- 
rounding plain ; it is a small masonry building, about 60 feet square, with 
a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the middle of the enclosure. The 
walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being used only as a 
treasury. : 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a 
large tank, is an old square building contained by very high walls, which 
seem fast decaying. It is at-present occupied as a residence by the widowed 
rani of Kalian Pal, réja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It 
occupies the crest of the ridge which rans almost parallel to the town on the 
north-east, at the distance of about half a mile, rising to a height of about 
800 feet above the level of the town. The sides of the ridge are steep and 
abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle ; the fort occupies the highest point 
of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravi. 

There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the 
palace, which must be very steep ; it could, however, be easily approached 
from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to bean irregular square, with dami-bas- 
tions at intervals, and a large bastion at the south-east corner, facing the 
town and river; the walls, which are loopholed, seem to be about 40 feet 
high. The fort is said to be armed with three guns, with a garrison of 
about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walls in addition to 
the usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 
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Bagaoli is well supplied with water, as, in addition to the near vicinity 
of the Ravi, there are in the town two large and other small tanks, five 
springs, and numerous wells; of the tanks, the largest is that in front of 
the palace ; it is fed by a stone-drain from the hills to the north, and holds 
a supply of water in the driest season of the year. 

There are a considerable number of shawls manufactured in Basaoli, 
but they are inferior in workmanship and material to those made in Kash- 
mir. The shél-bafs, however, enjoy liberties and immunities which 
are denied to the same class in the valley. The pashm is imported from 
Kashmir, and is sold at Basaoli at the rate of R10 (British currency) a 
wulti (equal to one and three-quarter seers), an advance of about 25 
per cent.; this is adulterated with wahkabshathi pashm, which costs here 
about 86 for the same weight. 

The valley in which Basaoli stands is flat and highly cultivated ; it 
stretches for about 6 miles to the south-west, and is dotted with numerous 
trees and divided into fields by hedges of prickly pear. 

Supplies are cheap and abundant. 


BASGO—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 15 miles below Léh, situated 
in a hollow at the foot of the Basgo thang or plateau. Bellew says ; 
“This undulating plateau is the first bit of open ground we have seen since 
crossing the Photo La. It is an arid waste, with hardly a blade of vege- 
tation to vary the bare nakedness of the soil. From the platean we 
descended to the Basgo hollow; it is a fertile and populous tract, and pic- 
turesque in the clusters of its Buddbist monuments and neatly-built dwell- 
ing houses amidst a general spread of fields and fruit-trees.” 

Owing to its sheltered situation Basgo is reckoned the warmest winter 
residence in Ladék. It has a large shahran, or polo ground, now rarely 
used. The monastery is built on a towering rock. 

Two routes from Khalsi to Léh meet here. Cultivation on banks of 
stream in the hollow. (Bellew—Drew.) Said to contain a hundred and 
fifty houses. : 


BASHA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardd. It consists of the valley formed by 
the Basha branch of the Shigar. 

In the bottom of the valley there is no flat—only the space occupied by 
the fans which project from the side ravines; each of these fans is the 
seat of a village, a small cultivated tract, with walnut trees scattered 
about it. Often rocky precipices rise from the river side, or else from close 
behind the villages. Three thousand feet or so above the villages are the 
pasture grounds, whither the flocks and herds are driven for the summer 
months ; on these there is often a collection of small stone huts for the shep- 
herds to live in. It is only at such heights that any pasture can be got, 
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and that still is scanty, as it must be nourished by the moisture of the 
snow. Higher up the valley the villages are rarer: a tract of many miles 
is passed without one being met with, till Arandid is reached, the highest 
village in the valley. Above this is a glacier, 1} miles broad, which fills 
up the valley. 

Besides the walnut, the orbele poplar also grows here, but the apricot 
does not thrive ; and though pears and apples ripen, they are of an inferiot 
kind. 

A road leads up this valley and across to Nagar and Hunza; it is the 
road always taken by the Baltfs and Nagar people, but it is in a very bad 
state. (Drew—Godwin-Austen—Man¢fold.) 

There is a rope bridge at Sesko, Arandi is connected with Nagar by 
means of the Hispar pass, which, however, is seldom used. 

The bottom of the valley communicates with the Tarmik valley vid the 
Ganto La, which is open for laden coolies in July. 

Endeavours, so far unsuccessful, are being made to discover a pass at 
the head of the Chogo Longma leading to Nagar. Shigar is the tahsil 


station. 
Particulars of the ilaka of Bdsha. 
Bi 
Mame of village or group of ot Houses. | Pontes,| sheep. | Horned Remarks. 
Tosar R 3 642 | 135 | 8 carpenters, 1 smith. 
Shutron R - 112} 35 
Hemésili R 1 225} 107 
Niasela . . R ase 122 40 
Doko Chibiri . R 1 152 80 | 2 carpenters. 
Erondo . R 2 206 | 104 | 1 carpenter (a small fort, 5 or 
6 men.) 
Bisili L 162 63 | 1 carpenter. 
Seako L 1 | 162] 88 
Zil L 140 43 
Bien ° L 106 clu . 
Dogoro L 180 63 | 1 smith, 1 mochi. 
Demul L oa 41 22 
Thurgo -| L 189 73 | 1 carpenter. 
Tort © 5 |2,229 | 827 | Scarpenters, 3 smiths, 1 mochi. 
(Rdja of Shigar—Aylmer.) 
BASHA— 


A river in Baltistén, rising in the Kero Ldngma, and forming the western 
branch of the Shigar river. Length about 28 miles to its junction with 
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the latter river. Liable to inandations, which often do considerable dam- 
age to the villages on its banks. These occur from two causee— 
(1) from the bursting glacier lakes ; 
(2) from an unusual smount of rain which causes “ shw&s,” or land- 
slips, in the ravines. (Godwix-Austen.) 


BASHO~—Lat. 35° 28’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. about 9,500’. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd, Baltistén, on the left bank of the river 
Indus, It is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river-valley, 
where, too, a ravine comes down to meet it. There is a small space en- 
closed between rocky spurs; the part that is cultivated is crowded with 
fruit-trees ; the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly a smali black- 
currant variety. (Drew.) 

There are thirteen hamlets, of which the largest are Barsingo and 
Matilo, 

The pargana possesses about a hundred and filty houses, The usual 
crops are grown. There is a polo-groand at the Guncho hamlet, A road 
goes up this valley to the Banok La. (dy/mer.) 


BASIN—Lat. 35° 55’. Long 74° 18’, Elev. 5,050’. 
Two small hamlets on each side of the Kergah river at its mouth, They 
really form part of Gilgit, as the cultivation of Basin Péfu is almost con- 
tinuous with that of Gilgit; together they contain about twenty houses. 
Basin Béla is inhabited by refugees from Yasin. (Barrow.) 


BASMAN—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 15° 33’. Elev. 
A small village in the Mara Wardwén valley, lying on the path some 
little distance from the right bank of the river. It contains a rude magjid, 
and some twenty houses built entirely of wood, with wooden pent-roofs, 
two or three stories bigh. 

A small mud fort, having six bastions, but in a very dilapidated state, 
commands the little hamlet, and is situated on the slope of a hill which 
towers far above, the summit of which is covered with snow. The eleva- 
tion of the fort above the village is not 100 feet; it is commanded by 
many of the surrounding heights. This fort is said to have been built by 
order of the wazfr Zorawér. ' 

A foot-path lies over the mountains to Goguldar, a village at the north- 
east extremity of the Khourpara pargana ; it is only practicable during the 
height-of summer, 

A considerable stream flows into the Mara Wardwén river just south 
of Basman. Supplies cannot be depended on. (Henvey.) 


BASTI—Lat. 32° 56’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev, 
A small village, surrounded by some cultivation, situated above the right 
bank of the Halini stream, about 5 miles south of Badrawér, on the road 
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to Basaoli. It contains six houses, four being inhabited by Hindés and 
two by Muhammadans. 

The Haldni stream is crossed by a bridge about a mile above the 
village. 

BATA—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawér, situated above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains four houses, a masjid, and the zférat of Saiad 
Lal Shéh. There are a few fruit and other trees about the village, which 
is supplied with water by a little stream flowing from a spring on the hill 
above. 

The bridge which usually crosses the Kishan Ganga on the path 
between this village and Sharkét, about 3 miles to the north-east, is now 
in ruins, 


BATAL—Lat. 38° 41’, Long. 74° 1’. . Elev. 
A village in Ptinch, on the path to Kétli, about 10 miles south-west of 
Panch ; it stretebes for a great distance along the left bank of the Pinch 
TOi river. 

The houses, which are much scattered, number in all about one hundred, 
all the inhabitants being Muhammadane, and for the most part zamindars ; 
there are two or three families of boatmen, who are employed in working 
the neighbouring ferry below the village of Ser. 

The rice-fields below this village are very extensive, and dry crops are 
algo cultivated on the upper slopes. 


BATAL— 
A caste of Muhammadans. It is one of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from the community ; they have to do the dirtiest work, part of 
their trade being to remove and skin carcases and to cure leather. They are 
divided into two classes: the bigher class follow the Muhammadan rules 
as to eating, but the lower class eat carrion. From among this class are 
provided the musicians and dancing girls. 

Probably the remnants of inhabitants earlier than the Aryans. (Drew.) 

BATALKOT—Lat. 38° 50’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
This village lies about 21 miles north-east of Piinch, near the mouth of 
a narrow valley leading to the Nurpir and Sang Saffd passes. 

Tron is mined in the vicinity, and the inhabitants, comprising about 
ten Muhammadan families, are engaged in its manufacture, and also in 
agriculture. The iron here produced sells for 6 seers the rupee (British 
currency). 

BATAPURA—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A village lying a few miles north of Srinagar, the tabsil station of the 
Phak pargana. 
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BATGOUND—Lat. 83° 57’. Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 
A large village in the Tral valley, lying at the northern foot of the Multrag 
hill, the east spur of the Wastarwan mountain. 


BATGUN D—Lat. 38° 88’. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slope of the mountains on the northern side of the 
Shéhab4d valley. It lies on the direct path from Vernég to the Bring 
pargana. 

BATIYAN—Lat. 84° 26’. Long. 78° 84’, Elev. 
A village lying on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 6 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path towards Titwal. It contains five 
houses; both rice and dry crops are grown in the fields, which are much 
scattered ; a small stream flows down from the hills through the village. 


BATMALU—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 

This village, or suburb of Srinagar, is called Batamél Sahib by the Kash- 
miris. It lies on the banks of the Dadh Ganga river, about half a mile west 
of the Sher Garhi, the intervening ground being a level plain ; to the north- 
west stretches the wide expanse which is used as a parade ground, and to the 
west and south-west the Bimman Nambal or morass. A substantial kadad 
bridge spans the Didh Ganga in the middle of the village, and there is 
another similar bridge at the end of the avenue of poplars, about 600 
yards to the north ; this latter is about 144 feet in length and 25 feet in 
breadth. 

There are some gardens and fruit-trees in the village, and much rice 
cultivation near it. 

An estimate of the population gives eighty houses inhabited by Muham- 
madan zamindars; twenty pandite, including ‘two shopkeepers; one 
hundred sh4l-bafs ; seven shopkeepers, Muahammadans; three washermen ; 
two watchmen; three messengers; ten sweepers; two blacksmiths; a 
carpenter ; two cotton-cleansers ; four millas ; twelve pirzidas; and fifteen 
houses inhabited by sepoys and their families. 

The suburb aleo contains three mosques, and the shrine of Batméla 
Sahib. 

BATOLI—Lat. 38° 8’, Long. 75° 40’, Elev, 
A small village in Badrawér, containing about six houses; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south of the 
village of Kallain, the usual stage between Badrawér and Doda. 


BATPURA—Lat. 38° 58’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sukn&g river, at the foot of 
the mountains north-east of the Tosha Maidén. This village seems to be 
identical with Kanyelhéma, which contains one hundred and sixty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, ten sh4l-béfs, seven pandits, two 
bakers, and two banias. 
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When the rivers are in flood, the Suknég is said to be navigable for 
large boats as high up as Batpira. 


BATPURA~Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A small village situated at the foot of a spur from the range of hills on 
the north-east side of the Machipdra pargana; it lies on tbe road from 
Soptir to Shalirah, and is watered by a small stream, a branch of the 
Dangerwari. 
The village is surrounded with rice-fields, and eontains the zidrat of 
Bahéwadin Gavg Baksh. 


BATPU RA—Lat. 38°43’. | Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A suburb of Shupion, called also Batgtind ; it lies to the north-west of the 
town, on the right bank of the Rembidra, and contains about fifteen houses 
inhabited exclusively by Hindds. Many of the houses are substantial brick 
buildings, 
North-west of the village is a suitable spot for encamping, well shaded 
by trees, and supplied with good water. 


BATTERGAN—Lat. 34° 32’, Long. 74° 16’, Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, where there is a numerous colony of 
monkeys. It contains a ¢hdaa, and plenty of supplies are procurable. 
(Elmslie— Montgomerie.) 


BATU— 
A pargana of the Mirdj division, lying on the right bank of the Rembiéra 
river, on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. Shupion is the 
tabsil and zilla station. 


BATO—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 75° 87’. Elev, 
A village containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the Maru 
Wardwan river, almost opposite the village of Wardwan. 
It lies on a small plateau above the left bank of the stream which flows 
down from the Margan pass; there is a kadal bridge across this torrent 
just below the village. 


BAWAN- Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Lidar river, containing a magnificent 
spring ; it is about 14 miles from the ruins of Martund, situated under the 
northern side of the karewd of Islamabdéd, from whence by the direct 
road it is about 5 miles distant. 

The spring, which is esteemed very sacred, gushes with impetuosity 
from a horizontal fissure in the limestone rock at the foot of the hills 
behind the village ; the water is received into tanks, which swarm with fish. 
There is a fine grove of chunérs in the village. Supplies procarable. 


BAWANJ1—Fide “ Béwaf.” 
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BAYLI—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 84’. Elev, 
A large village situated on the top of the hill north-west of Doda; it con- 
tains about thirty houses, two thirds of the population being Hindis. 


BEAKAN—Lat. 32° 41’, Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A small village in the Basaoli district, containing six or seven houses, situ- 
ated above the right bank of the Siowa river, near the junction of the Kad 
stream, which is crossed by a wooden bridge. Below the village there is 
a temporary bridge across the Siowa on the path to Sertal. 
Beakan lies to the west of the direct path between Basaoli and Bad- 
rawér, but cattle are required to take the road which passes through the 


village. 


BEHAT— 
A name of the chief river of Kashmir. (See ‘ JHELUM.”) 


BEI NALA~— 
A hill torrent which flows southward about 2 miles to the east of Rajpiér. 


Water generally lies in the bed. ( Wingate.) 


BEJA—Lat. 32° 57’. Long. 75° 48’, Flev. 
A village lying south-east of Badrawér, on the road to Chamba, by the 
- P&dri pass. The Nerd river is bridged beneath it. 


BELA — Lat. 38° 49’. Long. 74° 21’, Elev. 
A small village about 16 miles north-east of Pinch, on the steep side of 
the mountain on the left bank of the Dali Nar stream, which here flows 
through a very narrow valley. Bela contains twelve houses inhabited by 
Gdjars; there is a little dry cultivation and a few stunted walnut trees 


about the village. 


BELOH—Lat. 38° 31’. Long. 74° 88’, Elev. 
A small hamlet consisting of three or four shepherds’ bute, on the road 
between Rajaori and Aliabad Sardi by the Nandan Sar pass, 19 miles from 
Réjaori and 12 miles from Alfabéd Sardi. The mountains here are long, 
smooth, and sloping, and in summer covered with magiificent pasturage. 
No supplies procurable ; fuel must be brovght from a point a mile distant ; 
water abundant, The Rupri valley may be reached from Beloh in a short 
march by an easy road passing over the Darhal pass and by the Bhag Sar. 

( Allgood.) 


BEM— 
The only caste division of the Ladékfs. 1t consists of blacksmiths and 
musicians, who are considered low: with none of them will the ordinary 
Ladakis intermarry. (Drew.) 
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BERARU—Lat. 88° 5’. Long. 75° 39’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, inhabited by Hindis and Muhammadans, situated 
above: the right bank of the Nerd river, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village, about a mile to the north of it. There is a baraddrt 
in the village, and seven houses which are much scattered, and surrounded 
by cultivation. 


BHACHCHA-—Lat. 84° 55’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev.. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltistén). It 
contains thirty-six houses. (Ay/mer.) 


BHADARKASHi—_ 
Another name for Bhadarwéh (which the Hindds sometimes give it), 
derived, Drew thinks, from the sacredness of a shrine on the river-bank 


opposite, 
BHADARWAH—See * Baprawhn.” 


BHALA—Lat 88° 4’. Long. 75° 40’, Elev. 
A small Mubammadan village, containing eight houses, on the road from 
Badrawér to Doda. It stands on the left bank of a small stream, which 
runs into the Bin Kad close to ita junction with the Nerd river. The Bin 
Kad stream is bridged between this village and Kallain, 


BHANIYAR—Lat. 34° 8’, . Long. 74° 13’, Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Harpetksi stream, where it empties 
itself into the Jhelum on the road between Uri and Naoshera. Supplies 
are scarce. From Bhaniyar, Srinagar may be reached by a path over the 
Sallar pass in five stages. 

East of the village, on the read about 2 miles from Naoshera, stands a 
magnificent ruin, one of the best preserved specimens of ancient architec- 
ture in Kashmir ; it is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindts, and is 
much frequented. (4//good—Growee.) 


BH AO—V7ide “ Saummat "Lunepa.” 


BHARA—Lat. 38° 3’, Long. 75° 40’. Elev, 
A village in Badrawér, lying on the slope of the hill above the right bank 
of the Bin Kad stream, about half a mile south-west of Kallain. It con. 
tains sixteen houses inhabited by Hindds. There is much cultivation 
around this village and in the valley generally. 
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BHATKOT—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A small village about midway between Eishmakan and Palgém, prettily 
situated on the left bank of the Lidar. Some supplies procurable.. 


BHEDRI KA GALI—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 78° 35°. Elev. 
A pasa over the mountain range between the valley of the Kishan Ganga 
and K&éghén ; it lies at the head of the Pakote valley, and is traversed by 
a fair path. 


BHIMBAR—Lat. 82° 58’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A small town situated in the plaing, on the right bank of a etream of the 
same name, which flows into the Chendéb.near Wazirabéd. 

Bhimbar is about 29 miles north of Gajrét, 22 miles east of Jhelum, 
and 50 miles north-west of Sialkét. 

The place is of some importance, as being the point of departure from 
the plains for Kashmir; it is distant about 150 miles from Srinagar, by 
the Pir Panjal route. 

The town, which is mostly built of stone, is surrounded on all except 
the south side, by low hills, about 500 or 600 feet in height. 

‘There is an old Mogul saréi in the middle of the town, and a brick 
garhi or fort of no strength on the north; the former building is used as 
the thdna and district officer’s residence. 

To the south of the town are two buildings for the reception of travel- 
lers ; there is also a good encamping ground supplied with water from the 
nadi, This stream is usually shallow and fordable, but is liable to freshets, 
Supplies procurable. 

Bhimbar was anciently governed by an independent réja; the last of 
the line, Sultén Khan, opposed Ranjit Singh’s designs upon Kashmir, and 
is stated to have been blinded by raja Gulab Singh. 

The ruins of the palace of the old réjas of Bhimbar may be traced near 
the village on the left of the road towards Kashmir. A tonga runs when 
required to GGjrét. Ekkas are proeurable. 


BHIMBAR GALI—Lat. 38° 33’. Long. 74° 16’. lev, 
A pass over the range of hills between Réjaori and the Mendola district of 
Pinch. 


BHOT KOL— 
A stream which rises at the foot of the Bhot Kol or Lanwi La leading 
into Sard, and forms one of the headwaters of the Mara Wardwén river. 
It flows in a north-westerly direction through a narrow valley ; the average 
breadth of its channel is from 100 to 120 yards, and in some parts it is not 
less than a quarter of a mile in width, and occupies the entire valley. 
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Huge blocks of snow strew the banks, and the surrounding mountains are 
sharp and rugged. The road into Sara by the Bhot Kol follows the 
course of this stream. The glacier in which the stream rises is about 6 
miles in length, with an average breadth of from three quarters to half a 
mile, stretching out, however, in some places to a mile and a half. It is 
much fissured in some parts of its course, and the scenery on either side is 
of the grandest description. This glacier is at an elevation of 13,500 feet, 
while the mountains rise on either side from 18,000 to 20,000 feet. 
(Hervey—Bates.) 


BHOT KOL PASS.~Lat. 34° 1’, Long. 75° 53’, Elev. 14,370’. 
Leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Surd district. It is 
a glacier pass. The road is closed for about six months on account of the 
snow. (Drew.) 


BHUGMUR— 
The name of the mountain range on the east side of the Tral valley ; the 
direct path to the Dachinpara pargana and the Lidar valley lies over this 


range. 


BHUMJU oz BUMZU o nBHAUMAJO— 
Lat. 33° 47’. Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 


These caves are situated on the left bank of the Lidar river, about a mile 
north of the village of Bawan ; the largest is dedicated to Kaladeva. The 
cave-temple stands at the far end of a natural but. artificially enlarged 
fissure in the limestone cliff. ‘The entrance to the cayern, which is more 
than 60 feet above the level of the river, is carved into an architectural 
doorway, and a gloomy passage, 50 feet in length, leads from it to the door 
of the temple. 


BHUP SINGH PARI—Lat. 35° 47’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 4,380’. 
A camping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, 14 miles east of 
Minawar. It is devoid of shade and is a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. 
Water from the river very muddy. It was near here that a Kashmfr force 
under Bhap Singh was nearly annihilated in 1852. Hence the name, 
(Barrow.) 


BHURTPURA—Lat. 83° 37’. Long 74° 56’. Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana, lying about half a mile north-east of Kiri. 
BHUTNA— 


A stream which rises in the glacier of the Umasi La or Bardhar pass and 

flows into the Chenéb at Guldbgarh. At ite junction with the Chenéb it is 

a large impetuous stream, and is here crossed by a good bridge. Zorawfr 
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Singh crossed this bridge in 1834, with a force of 8,000 men, and took the 
fort of Chatargarh, which used to stand on the right bank of the Bhutna in 

~ the angle between it and the Chenéb. The river varies much in character ; 
but for the most part it flows with great rapidity over a rocky channel, and 

_ in one place forms a cataract of some size. More than once, and always 
above the most rapid parts, it is tranquil, though still swift, and flows 
between gravelly islands. Above Kundhel there are traces of a fall of 
rock having dammed the river; the stream here passes over the talus (the 
cause of the damming) in a cataract, while immediately above the valley 
opens, and the waters spread out almost into a lake. Farther up is another 
inetance of the same kind. Above Hamiri the stream is covered with snow 
for the most-part, (Thomson—— Drew.) 


BHUTNA— 
A valley formed by the Bhutna stream in the district of Padar. Com- 
mencing from the lower portion, patches of cultivation occur on both sides, 
and several hamlets of a few houses each ; some of the villages have walnut 
trees flourishing, but their fruit does not ripen well here. At one part 
there is an oak wood, which grows on both hillsides. Deodar had grown 
chiefly on the left bank above the oak, but it has all been cut down for 
timber. Alder, horse-chestnut, and ash grow too. The hillsides are the 
extremities of spurs from greater ridges; they themselves show a fall 
of some thousand feet, but they are connected with much more lofty 
mountains, 18,000 to 20,000 feet high. Above Chishot, 8,200 feet, is a 
pine forest. Near Hamtri, 8,800 feet, the pine forest ceases, and the 
valley opens and has a more stony look ; the masses of rock that have fallen 
down from the cliffs above, or have been carried down in snowfalls, are 
very conspicuous, Around Hamiri there is much cultivation, with irri- 
gation. Beyond this village the valley is open and bare, but very rocky 
and covered with large boulders. There is no wood except in the ravines, 
where groves of poplar and walnut grow. The herbaceous vegetation 
on the bauk is very laxuriant. The highest village of any size in the 
Bhutna valley is Machel (9,700 feet), 22 miles from the Chenéb. 
Around it is some cultivation ; and on the mountain-sides are some stunted 
deodars, but at 9,800 feet these altogether end. Sunjém, 11,000 feet, 
is the highest inhabited place ; here they grow wheat, peas, buckwheat, and 
the kind of barley called grim. Beyond this the valley is open, and 
bounded on both sides by steep, rocky mountains, those on the right being 
partially wooded with birch, on the other side quite bare. About 2 
miles from Sunjém is s level plain, nearly 2 miles in length, and at 
least half a mile in width. Small groves of willow are scattered over this 
plain.. The surface where free from snow is usually gratey ; and near the 
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lower end very swampy. At its upper end are two low ridges of boulders, 
evidently moraines ; and on the other side of these lies another plain much 
more barren and desolate-looking than the previous one. ‘This plain is sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains, rocky and steep, the southern slopes of 
which, to a height of about 1,000 feet, are covered with birch. The 
upper part of the valley is closed by a glacier, over which lies the road to 
Padam in Zanskér. (See also “ Routes”.)—(Thomson—Drew, in the 
month of June.) 


BIAFO— 

A glacier in the Mustégh range running down into the Braldi valley to 
the east of Askorlé. It terminates at an elevation of 10,145 feet. Its 
broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for more 
than a mile and a half, completely hides the river (Braldd) which flows 
beneath it, the terminal portion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on 
the opposite side of the valley. The Braldd is a tributary of the Shigar 
river, and the whole of the valley drained by this latter may be described as 
one great area of ice-bound mountains, with long trains of ice debouch- 
ing out into the drainage lines: the glacier of Biafo forming the striking 
feature of this region. The average slope of this glacier is about 3°5° to 
4°, Montgomery says it is 54 miles long in an almost perfectly straight 
line. (Godwin-Austen.) 


BIAHO— 
A river in Baltistén, which rises in the Baltoro glacier at about lat. 35° 
40’, long. 76° 10’, and runs into the Braldd river. At Bardomal, about 4 
miles from its junction with the Braldd, commence some ugly slopes of 
clay and stones, having deep gullies cut through them from the ravineg 
above. At times these are the lines of watercourses. The sides of these 
gullies are very steep. After these slopes the river bed widens out to about 
14 mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and. thick 
deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain sides, with a 
high face of cliff cut clean through wherever a ravine above occurs. At 
the foot of these cliffs are narrow belts of thorny scrub, with coarse grass, 
The Biaho comes roaring out of an immense cavern in the ice-cliff at 
the foot of the Baltoro glacier. (See also “ Rourss”.) (Godwin-Austes.) 


BIANO—Lat. 35° 42’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Braldd (Baltistan). It contains 12 


houses. There is a rope bridge here. (Aylmer.) 


BIARUN—Lat. 38° 50’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 
A small village in Panch, lying at the mouth of a narrow valley on the 
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left bank of the Dali Nar stream, north-west of the Ndrptir and Sang 
Safid passes, about 20 miles north-east of Pinch by a fair path. 

The village contains about twelve flat-roofed houses inhabited by Mu- 
hammadan zamindars. The cultivation is confined to dry crops. 


BICHLARI— 

This river, which drains the Banihél district, is formed by the junction of 
the Mohu and Banihél streams, which take their rise on the slopes of the 
Pansél range, and unite below the village of Nachilana ; the Bichlari at first 
flows in a south-east direction, until it receives the combined waters of the 
Pogal and Peristén streams by its left bank, when it takes a more westerly 
course through a narrow valley, and empties itself into the Chenab, in lat. 
88° 15’, long. 75° 12’, about 6 miles west of Rémbéa, 

The road from Jami to Kashmir by the Banihél pass lies along the 
banks of the Bichléri, which it crosses by bridges above Digdhol, below 
Rémsi, and again just above the village of Gangna. 


BIEN—Lat. 35° 46’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contaius 15 
houses, 

BIFLIAJ—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev, 


A small village between Théna Mandi and Siran, about 3 miles north of 
the Rattan Pir pass; it is picturesquely situated on the side of the hill, 
about 400 feet above the right bank of the Suiran river. 

Bifliaj is about 20 miles south-east of Panch. (Ince.) 


BIHU— 
A pargana in the Miréj division, lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
south-east of Srinagar ; the tabsil station is at Pampir. 


BIJ-BEHARA oz WIJ-BEARA—Lat. 33° 47.’ Long. 75°9.’ Elev. 

An ancient town of considerable imggetance, built on both banks of the 
Thelum between Islamabéd and Srinagg@, from which places it is distant 
by road about 6 and 80 miles, respectively; by river the distances are 
much greater. It lies about 9 miles by land above Awéntipir, the 
journey by boat occupying ten hours ; from Shupion it is said to be 9 hos 
distant by the direct path. Bij-Behéra is the tahsil station of the Sare- 
mozebéla pargana. 

The houses, which number altogether about four hundred, have a very 
dilapidated appearance, are mostly built of sun-dried brick, in timber 
frames, and have pent thatch roofs; they are disposed in picturesque con- 
fusion, and extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the 
river; but the town has very little depth, the high river banks quickly sub- 
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siding to the level of the surrounding rice-fields. The streets are narrow, 
tortuous, and hilly, and very dirty. There are numerous gardens in the 
town, which are irrigated by wells, in which the water rises to a level of 
about 30 fect from the surface. 

To the west of the town lies the Wahid Baba Wudar, or table-land, on 
the edge of which grows a single tree, sacred to Mahadeo, and a place 
of Hindd worship. 

Near the middle of the town is a bridge across the Jhelum, which has 
here an average depth of’about 6 feet ; it is supported by three piers, and 
is 100 yards long and 17 feet broad. 

In construction the bridge is exactly similar to those at Srinagar. 

An inconsiderable portion of the town is built on the right bank of the 
river, north of the bridge. 

Bij-Beh4ra is famous for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the 
manufacture of blankets, 

The following is an approximate list. of the houses, according to the 
trades and occupations of the inhabitants :— 


80 Zamindars, Muhammadans, 5 Leather-workers. 


65 Shop-keepers. 7 Milk-sellers. 
15 5 Hindas. 2 Cow-keepers. 
8 Brahmins, 10 Fishermen. 
20 Pandits, 7 Fish-sellers. 
10 Goldsmiths, 8 Butchers. 

5 Bakers. 2 Musicians. 

5 Washermen. 2 Carpet-makers. 
9 Cloth-weavers. 3 Blanket-makers. 
5 Blacksmiths. 1 Saiad, 

4 Carpenters. 12 Millas. 

1 Toy-maker. 40 Pir Zadas, 

2 Surgeons. 20 Fakirs. 


3 Physicians, 


There are ten mosques in the town; in that close to the east end of the 
bridge is preserved a slab, which was removed from the ruins in the Béd- 
shébi Bégh; the inscription, which is in Persian, relates that “by the 
grace of God, Dar&é Shukkd, on the 22nd day of the Ramzan, in the year 
of the Hfjra 1060 (corresponding to A.D. 1650), in the reign of Shah 
Jahén Badshah, Ghazi, completed this building, which was erected under 
the superintendeace of Daroga Muhammad Zahid Abul Hasan, of Samar. 
kand.”’ The site of the Baédshahi Bagh lies on the right bank of the river, 
to the south of the bridge; it is now a barley-field, the only traces of the 
royal garden being the magnificent avenues of chunér trees, now past their 
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prime, and falling rapidly to decay ; the remains of the water-channels and 
two masonry reservoirs exist, and the ruins of a baraddrf or pavilion near 
the bank of the river, 

The garden was supplied with water brought from the village of Nan- 
gil, situated on the right bank of the Lidar, some miles to the south-eaat. 

At the south end of the garden, a long brick daraddré has lately been 
built. 

There are eight zifrats in Bij-Behéra; of these, the shrine of Bé&bé 
Nassib-ad-din, Ghézi, is the largest and moet famous ; it is situated on the 
left bank of the river, towards the north end of the town, near the Jama 
Masjid. 

On the left bank of the river, south of the town, shaded by some fine 
chunér trees, stands a new Hindd temple, built of white stone with gilt 
ornaments on the top; it is said to occupy the site of a very old temple, 
which was founded by Hari Chandar Rézan, one of the ancient kings of 
Kashmfr. 

The Maharéja Guléb Singh made, it is said, a vow to erect a temple 
here, and placed a stone with his own hands to mark the spot; but, dying 
before he had time to accomplish his purpose, the late maharéja determined 
to give effect to his father’s pious intentions ; the works were completed in 
1871. 

Near the temple, on the left bank of the river, is a dharmsdia, and also 
a long row of brick buildings, intended for the accommodation of travellers 
of distinction. 

Supplies are abundant ; the Jhelum furnishes the best water, as, from 
the number of cemeteries in and about the town, that from the wells must 
be of very doubtful purity. 

Baron Hiigel states that Bij-Bebéra was one of the ancient capitals of 
Kashmir ; the name may perhaps be derived from Vijaya Para, the City of 
Victory, or from Vijaya Bijiri, a king who is believed to have reigned in 
this neighbourhood about 67 B.C. 


BILAUR—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 

A hamlet scattered on the northern slopes of the Singipal mountain, about 
3 miles from the left bank of the Chengéb. It lies almost opposite to 
R&mbén, on the direct road from Jamd to Kashmfr, and contains a small 
enclosure for the accommodation of the maharéja when travelling. Sup- 
plies are procurable, but water is scarce. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindtis of the Chatri caste. There are also 
a few Muahammadan families living in the village. 


BILERGU — Lat. 34° 41’. Long. 76° 18’, Elev. 
A village in the Drds valley, on the right bank of the Drés river, 5 miles 
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above Oltingthang. Round it there are a good many poplar, willow, and 
apricot trees, (Thomson.) 

BILLATA—Lat. 38° 10’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 5,150’. 
Variously spelt—Balota (Thomson), Bilaut (Drew), and Bilhata. 

A small village on the Jami-Srinagar route, 6 miles south of Rambén 
on the Chenéb. Round the village are some very fine deodars. The hills 
on all sides are richly cultivated, as far up as 6,000 feet, above which eleva- 
tion fine forest commences, 

Water ecarce ; space for camping ground cramped. (Zhomson.) 

BIN KAD— 
A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy mountains west 
of Badrawar, and, flowing in a northerly direction through a fertile valley, 
empties itself into the Nerd river by its left bank, in lat. 33° 4’, long. 75° 
40’, below the village of Bhala. 

This stream is usually fordable, but is bridged between the villages of 
Kallain and Bhala, where the road from Badrawér to Doda crosses it, and 
also above Danda. 

The villages lying on the right bank of the stream are almost entirely 
inhabited by Hindés. 

BIREGATI— 
A small stream, which, rising in the snowy mountains near the cave of 
Amrnéth, flows into the Panjtarni streams, the headwaters of the Sind 


river, (Joorcroft.) 


BIROK LA—Lat. 34° 28’, Long, 75° 23’, Elev. 
A pass connecting Drés with the village of Gujrind in Tilail. It is 
said that ponies can go by this road in September, but are stopped early 
in the summer by the flooded state of the rivers. (4ylmer.) 


BIRU— 
The name of a stream which flows into the Tawi; it is crossed by the road 
from Jamt to Kashmir, about 2 miles north of Krimchi, and at that point, 
during the rains, the ford is about 60 yards wide, and waist-deep. 


BIRWA—Lat, 34° 1’, Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
The tahsil station of a pargana of the same name, which is included in the 


Patan zilla of the Kamr&j division. 
The pargana lies on the south-west side of the valley, west of Srinagar, 
the village being situated at the foot of a table-land above the left bank of 


the Saknég river. Both the pargana and the village are called Birwa. 


BISH LA—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the Kishan Ganga and Kéghdn valleya, 
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by which, during the summer months, there is a practicable path from the 
village of Darral, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Mandri in 
Kéghan. 
BISIL—Lat. 35° 52’. Long 75° 27’. Elev. 

A village in Baltistén on the left bank of the Basha river. There is a 
hot spring here depositing a great quantity of sulphur, forming a crust 
through which it bubbles to the surface. Vigne considers the tempera- 
ture to be about 160°. The quantity of water is very considerable, and the 
natives, aware of its purifying qualities, have erected a bath-house near. 
It contains 25 houses. (Vigne—Ay/lmer.) 


BITARH— 
A river in Pinch, which rises on the western slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Nflkanta pass, and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, empties 
itself into the Punch Tdi by its right bank, in lat. 33° 46’, long. 74° 7’, 
just south-west of the town of Pinch. 

The path from Pinch to Parl crosses this river by a ford, the passage 
being occasionally temporarily interrupted by floods ; the main road from 
PGoch to Kashmir, over the Haji Pir pass, follows up the bed of the river 
for about 10 miles, crossing and re-crossing the stream in numerous places, 

During the latter part of its course the stream divides into separate 
channels, flowing over small boulders, and drains a valley which is about 
half a mile in width, bounded by well-wooded hills of moderate elevation. 


BO—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 75° 4’, Elev. 
A small village situated at the fuot of the southern slopes of, the Wastar- 
wan mountain, about a mile south-east of Awdntipdr, on the path to Tral. 
The traces of ruins extend from this village to AwantipGr, of which it 
is considered to form a part. There are five houses in the village, also two 
springs, and some chunér and other shady trees about it. 


BOBAL (Dérd, Bont)—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 
A camping ground in a valley of the same name, on the path between 
Badagdm, in Tilail, and the Shingo valley. It lies at the source of the 
Grati Nar stream. There are no habitations in the valley, but fuel and 
water are obtainable. 


BOBERNAG—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, lying high up in the Magabsanger gorge, 
on the direct road from Hatmali to Magham. There is a fine spring in 
the village, whicb is always running. (Aontgomerie.) 
BOGHDAN or BIAGDANG—Lat. 34° 48’. Long. 77° 5’. Elev. 9,500’. 
[ approx. 
The most westerly village in Nubra. It lies on the right bank of the 
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Shyok, 200 feet above that river. It is a halting-place on the road from 
Léh to Skardé. 

The inhabitants are Muhammadans, being a colony from Khurmang. 
The village contains 20 houses. Supplies procurable in. small quantities. 
Camping ground small. 

Towards Léh there is the choice of two routes :— 

I, Up the Boghdan valley, over a pass 14,200 feet high and then 
down the Waris and Butbar valleys to the camp of Khoro on 
the right bank of the Shyok. Two marches. 

II. Up the right bank of the Shyok to Khoro camp. One march, 
The road is certainly very bad in places, but not worse than 
many other parts of the Léh-Skardi route. In winter it 
is quite easy. 

Dr. Thomson describes a summer camping place up the Boghdan 
ravine, not Boghdan itself. (Aylmer.) 


BOLOR—VFide “ Karakoram Movunratns.” 


BOOGAN—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 73° 58’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, almost opposite Lalla, with which it is connected by a zampa bridge. 
There are nine houses in the village, inhabited by zamindars, a carpenter 
and a blacksmith. (Gagetteer.) 


BOORPH RAR—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 75° 6’, Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal, It is watered by a stream which flows from the Kotwal 
mountain to the north-west ; it produces rice. 
The village contains a masjid, and ten houses, inhabited by zamindars, 
including a carpenter and a potter. (Bates.) 


BOR—Lat, 34° 42’, Long, 74° V’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in Upper Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Tali Lohét. 
During floods this village is cut off from all communication with the 
right bank of the river; but there is a path over the hills to the south 
leading to Karen. 


BORKAN—Lat. 83° 18’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 

A village lying to the south of the Brari Bal pass, about 18 miles north 
of Doda, on the path towards Kashmfr. It is situated about 2 miles north 
of Gay, on the top of the long spur which separates the two principal 
headwaters of the Luddur Kad stream. 

The village itself contains twelve families, ten being Hindis and two 
Kashmiri Muhammadans; the hamlet of Bata, which lies just to the 
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north, on the west face of the spur, contains four houses inhabited by 
Kashmin Muhammadans. 

Borkan is the last village met with on the path leading into Kashmir 
by the Brari Bal pass. 


BORROGAM—Lat. 34° 33’. Long, 75° 6’. Elev. 
The largest village in the Tilail valley, is situated on the plateau above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the confluence of the Grati 
Nar stream. 

It is the ¢hdza station of the valley, and the thanddar who resides in 
the village is vested with magisterial powers. 

Borrogam contains a masjid, and sixteen houses which are clustered 
together for the sake of warmth and protection, in the manner peculiar to 
the Tilail valley. The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zamindars. There 
is much cultivation around the village, but no shade; the pleasantest situ- 
ation for encamping is under the trees on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, which is crossed by a kadal bridge with balustrades, having a spau 
of about 75 feet; the descent to the bank of the river is exceedingly 
steep. 

Gulturri, a village in the Shingo valley, may be reached in four marches 
when the weather is favourable ; Mushki, in Dras, is the same number of 
marches to the east, by a good road said to be practicable for laden ponies, 


BORU—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
A small village lying at the foot of the spur about 5 miles north of Chrar ; 
2 stream, a branch of the Sang Safid river, flows through the village ; there 
is also a spring under a chunér tree. 


BOSE—Lat. 33° 53’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, lying about half a mile east of the path 
between Sursu and Trail. 

It contains twenty-five houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 
and two by pandits. 

The Kumla Nag spring rises near the village, which is also well sup- 
plied with water from the stream which flows between it and the village of 
Laria to the west. 


BRAGAR—Lat. 35° 14’ Long. 76°. 14’. Elev. 8,300’, approx. 
A village in Khapélu, (Baltistin), on the right bank of the Shyok, situated 
at the junction of the Thallé Lamba with that river. There is a great 
deal of cultivation round Bragar, and immediately below it is a very 
remarkable saline plain, grassy, and very swampy, and traversed by numer 
ous streamlets. It contains over a hundred houses, (Thomson— Aylmer.) 
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BRAKCHANG—Lat. 35° 24’, Long. 75° 49°. Elev. 
A pargaua in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan), It contains 89 houses, 


BRALDU— 
A river in Baltistén rising in the Punmah glacier on the Mustdégh range, 
about lat. 35° 49’, long. 76° 2’. 

It flows into the Shigar river. At Dassi the river is very rapid. 
Godwin-Austen crossed it here on a skin raft and was waslied for some 
distance down the stream. Brooke crossed it by building a tempo- 
rary bridge of trees. Beyond Binsepi Giénd the river was again 
crossed on a temporary bridge by Brooke, who describes the hills round 
Foljo as barren rocks with no trees, At Biaho there is a very shaky 
rope bridge. At Pakorah is another good rope bridge. About here the 
scenery is bold and grand, and the river being somewhat confined, goes toss- 
ing along among the huge blocks which strew its course. On the right bank 
at one place, and within a mile of each other, are three hot springs; their 
temperature, 137°, 122°, 117° Fahr., all sulphurous; the water issues in 
small quantities, yet enough to make a bath. At Chongo there is anotber 
rope bridge, 276 feet in length; it is very strongly made, but very slack, 
and the descent at starting and ascent on the other side are by no means 
easy; vine ropes form the footway, with nine on either hand to hold by ; 
the ropes are made of birch twigs. Here there is a fine spring of hot 
water. Near Askorlé the valley opens out. Here there is another rope 
bridge, 270 feet in length. The Braldd is here a roaring boiling torrent 
of an ocbre colour. The country is bare and rugged, the high points are 
covered with snow and glaciers fill the ravines. Six miles from Askorlé the 
river passes under the Biafo glacier, which covers it for 14 miles, Two 
miles from this the river turns north at its juuction with the Biaho stream ; 
4 miles from this it is crossed by a rope bridge at Dumordo. Onwards from 
this the river narrows to its source in the Punmah glacier. Many years ago 
the Biafo glacier produced one of those cataclysms to which the Upper Indus 
is subject. The valley of the Braldé became wholly obstructed with ice, and 
the whole of the broad expanse above of sandbanks and lines of stream 
became converted intoa deep lake, which extended several miles upwards. 
Thus it continued for some time, and when the waters at last broke 
through their icy barrier, the damage done was considerable. The greatest 
flood chronicled occurred about two hundred years ago, when the village of 
Spanbii was quite destroyed. The grazing grounds of the villages on the 
right bank of the Braldé lie up the Thla Brok and neighbouring ravines ; 
those of Askorlé are immediately above the village, whilst the villages 
further down have to take their herds and yaks up the spur above the 
camping spots of Tsok and Punmah. 
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The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are 
obtainable in the valley. They dress entirely in puttd, which they make 
themselves. Their knowledge of the world is almost limited to their own 
wild ravines; and though many of them have crossed the Mustigh pass, 
few have been in the other direction beyond Skardd. 

During the winter months the men go in search of ibex, which they 
hunt with dogs. In several places there are small, strongly-built huts, in 
which the people place the venison, which freezes and keeps till they 
return to the village below. (Godwin-Austen.) 


BRALDU— 
An ilaka of the wazérat of SkardG. It is drained by the Braldi river (g.v.), 
the eastern branch of the Shigar. The upper portions of the valley and 
its branches are occupied by enormous glaciers. The principal crop is 
kanak ; a little jas and matta are produced ; walnuts grow well. 

Up the Braldd valley lies the road to the Mustaégh pass. The upper 
portion communicates with Shigar vid the Skoro La, which becomes pass« 
able in July. 

The inhabitants are all Baltis. 

The tahsil station is Shigar. 


Particulars of the ilaka of Braldt. 


Name of wie or grap of ano oases | Hore, | Sheep, | Horned Remarhs 
Biano . . ° R 12 vee 83 | 34 | 1 carpenter. 
Rambara . . R 6 sas 46}; 23 {1 ditto. 
Tsedar . . ° R 10 vee 65} 21 | 1 = ditto. 
Chongo . R 9 + 52 | 15 
Tongwal R 13 182 | 75 
Surongo ° . R 10 102 | 35 
Askorlé . ° . R 18 . 163 | 63 
Steste . . L 7 eee 1056 | 43 
Mongran . . -; +L 9 re 40} 15 | lsmith. 
Kurpé . . . L 16 82} 41 
Sino . . . L 14 93 | 52 
Hoto . L 18 105 | 36 
Pokora . . . L 17 114] 63 
Foljo . . . -| L 14 125 | 45 
Goyongo . . +; L 5 41 | 265 


TotaL 8] eet | 18 | +» |1,388 | 577 | 3 carpenters, 1 smith. 


(Rdja of Shigar— Aylmer.) 


BRAMA—Lat. 38° 30’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A cluster of snowy peaks, having an elevation of over 20,000 feet, situated 
north-east of Kishtw4r, on the borders of Zanskér. 
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They form a conspicuous object in the landscape of those entering 
Kashmir by way of Doda or Kishtwar, 


BRANGSA SASER or SASER POLU— 
Lat. 85° 2’ 43”, Long. 77° 50’. Elev. 15,240’, 

A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, at the north foot of 

the Saser pass. It is a small collection of stone-wall enclosures to protect 

the traveller and his cattle from the icy blasts that blow down from the 

Saser pass, and looks down upon the broad bed of the Shyok. No supplies, 

fuel, or grass here. The Shyok is forded opposite the camp. 
(Bellew—Trotter.) 

Nots.—There are two routes from Brangsa Saser to Daolat-Beguld{f— 


(1) Summer route, east vid Bulak-i-Murghai and Dipsang plain. 
(2) Winter route, west vid Kumdan and Gapshan, up the Shyok river, 


BRANYEN—Lat 33° 50’. Long. 75° 36’. Elev. 
A village lying on the right bank of the Maru Wardwan river, about 2 


miles south of Suedramman. 

There are some trees and a little cultivation about the village, which 

contains seven houses and a masjid. 

BRAR—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A village in the Khourpara pargana, north-east of Islamabad, situated on 
the right bank of the Shaéhkdl canal. 

An excellent path, crossing the Metsij hill, connects this village with 
Gowran, in the Kuthér pargana. 

BRARIANGAN— 
The name of a stream, one of the headwaters of the river which flows in 
many channels through the Tral valley ; it rises on the slopes of the lofty 
range between the Lidar valley and the Walar pargana, and is crossed by 
a kadal bridge just south of the village of Narastdn. 
BRARIANGAN—Lat. 33° 42’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A large village in the Kutbdér pargana, lying east of Achibél, at the 
mouth of the Halkan Gali, on the path to Nowbig. 

There are several springs in the village, the largest of which is esteemed 
sacred by Hindiis. The village contains twenty-five houses inhabited by 
pandits, and also five Muhammadan families. 

BRARI BAL—Lat. 33° 23’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A mountain pass which lies at the extreme south-east point of the valley 
of Kashmir, and is crossed by the path from Doda. This route only 
becomes practicable when the summer is well advanced, and it is closed 
early in winter. 

The distance from Borkan, the last village met with in Kishtwéar, to 
Choan, at the south-east end of the Shahabéd valley, is about 18 miles, 
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the ascent and descent both being steep ; there are no villages on the way, 
but wood and water are obtainable in places. 


BRARINAMBAL—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 51’, Elev. 5,236’, 
An expanse of water in Srinagar, adjuining the Dal lake, traversed by a 
branch of the Rainawari canal. 

From the northern edge of this morass the canal, called the Nali Mar, 
flows through the northern portion of the town; on the western edge lies 
the garden of Dilawar Khan. 


BRIMBAR—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village in the Kutbér pargana, situated towards the east side of the 
valley ; it is watered by a branch of the Arpat. 
The houses, which are eight in number, are built of stone and wood, 
and have pent roofs covered with either shingle or thatch. The inhabitants 
are Mubammadan zamindars. 


BRING— 
A pargana in the Islamabéd zilla of the Miréj division ; the tahs{l station 
is at the village of Hokra. 

Bring is the name of the ornament or spire on the top of a masjid or 
zidrat ; it seems, therefore, probable that this pargana owes its name to its 
geographical position at the extreme end of Kashmir. 

The Bring pargana is a long and narrow valley, bounded by lofty hills ; 
it lies north-west and south-east, parallel to the Shéhabdd valley, which it 
greatly resembles, but is neither so thickly populated, nor is the rice cul- 
‘tivation so extensive, as the river by which it'is traversed spreads itself 
over a considerable surface, and much of the land on the banks of its various 
channels is stony and unfruitful ; willow pollards, however, abound on this 
land, and afford large supplies of fodder for the cattle during the winter. 

Great numbers of ponies graze in this valley, and silk-worms are reared 
in the villages towards the north-west end. The iron mines near Sof are 
the most extensive and profitable in Kashmir. 


BRING— 
This river, one of the headwaters of the Jhelum, takes its rise at the foot 


of the Brari Bal, at the south-east extremity of the valley of Kashmfr, and, 
as the Tansan stream, flows in a north-westerly direction to the village of 
Wyl, up to which point it is usually fordable; it is there joined by a more 
considerable stream, which drains the Nowbdg valley, and bending further 
to the west is augmented by the waters of the Kukar N&g springs, near the 
village of Hillar, uniting with the Arpat river just west of Islamab&d, 

During the winter months this river may be forded without difficulty, 
but when the snows are melting, it is a vast and impetuous stream, flowing 
through wide channels bedded with stones and small boulders. 
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There is a good kadai bridge over the river, just above the village of 

Urig&ém, south-east of Sof. 
BRINGHIN—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 75° 8. _ Elev. 

A village which, with Lannor, lying about a mile to the north-west, gives 
its name to a small valley in the mountains between the Diosur and Shéha- 
bad parganas, 

It contains about twenty houses, which present rather a dilapidated ap- 
pearance, but are delightfully situated on sloping turf shaded by beautiful 
trees. The village is well supplied with water by a stream from the hills. 


BRINGHIN-LANNOR—Lat. 33° 35’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A small valley containing the villages of Bringhin and Lannor, beauti- 
fully situated in the mountains between the Diosur and Shéhabdd par- 
ganas. The valley is well watered, and rice is extensively cultivated ; the 
locality seems particularly favourable to the growth of the vine. Vigne 
mentions that wine was formerly made here in great quantities. 
The Bringhin-Lannor valley may be reached by a good road from 
the village of Krew, in the Shaéhabéd pargana; the distance is about 
4 miles, the path lying by the Khiind valley and the village of Rozlu. 
BRINNAR—Lat. 33° 39’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the ledge of the hill above the left bank of the 
Nowbdg stream, almost opposite the village of that name, 
The houses, of which there are four, and a masjid, are constructed of 
timber, with pent shingle roofs. 


BRINT—Lat, 88° 41’. Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A dirty village, surrounded by rice-fields, situated about 2 miles west of 
Achibél, with which place it is connected by a raised pathway. 

There are numerous mulberry and other fruit-trees about the village; 
silk-worms are reared in the place, but not to any great extent, The 
inhabitants number thirty families of zamindars, two barbers, two watcb- 
men, two dyers, two millas, three shopkeepers, a carpenter, a potter, a 
leather-worker, two cow-keepers, two milk-sellers, a tailor (a Peshdwari), 
and a fakir, a native of Arabia. In the adjoining hamlet of Batpira, 
which is considered a part of the same village, there are fifteen houses 
inhabited by pandits, and two by Muhammadans. 


BRIOUND—Lat. 32° 46’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A smali Hindi village in the Basaoli district, containing about four 
houses ; it is situated on the left bank of the Siowa, to the south of a spur 
of the mountain which overhangs the stream. 


BROKPAS— 
A name given by the Baltfs to the Dird communities dwelling among 
them in the country south-east of Haramosh. Biddulph gives the best 
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account extant of these isolated fractions of the Dard race, and the follow- 
ing description is taken entirely from his “ Tribes of the HindG Kush.” 

“Dwelling among the Baltis, in small numbers in the Rondd and 
Skardd districts, and in a large proportion in Khurmang and Himbaps,* 
are, as is shown in the accompanying table, Shins, Yashkfns, and Dims, 
who speak Shina :— 


Rono, Shin (Rom.) Yashkin. Dom, Balti. 
Rondé . . -| None | 1 percent.) 12 percent.| 1°5 per cent.| 85°5 per cent. 
Skardi ‘ . ‘ ” 65 ,, 5), A few houses.! 92 on 
Khurmang . . . ” 23 ” 12 Pe 5 per cent.) 60 ” 
Himbaps . . * ” 52 s 13 yy 1 = 34 ‘~ 


But it must be noted that the dialect of Shina, spoken ‘in Rondét and 
Skardi, is the Astori, while in the Khurmang and Himbaps districts that 
of Childs-Dérél is in use. These people hold a position in the community 
inferior to that of the Baltis, who call them Brokpas, ‘ highlanders,’ 
from the circumstance of their cultivating the higher and less fertile 
ground in the lateral valleys and on the mountain-sides, while the lower— 
that is, the best—ground is in the hands of Baltfs, Mr. Drew, overlook- 
ing this fact, accounts for the name and their presence in Baltistén 
by suggesting that they came over the passes from Nagar and settled 
among the Baltis, but there are no Shins in Nagar, nor is the Shina 
language spoken there. The account given of themselves by the Brokpas 
is, no doubt, the true one, About the beginning or middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Makpont ruler of Skardé was Ahmad Shéh, who had 
four sons. The eldest of these succeeded him as prince of Skardi, and, 
by the aid of his brothers, subdued the country to the westward as far as 
Chitral. The three younger brothers were eventually established in Khur- 
mang, Rondd, and Astor, and founded the families which ruled in those 
places with more or less independence till the conquest of the country by 
the Dogrés, The Brokpas say that in the course of the different warlike 
expeditions of the four brothers, they were carried off from their own 
countries, Astor and Childs, and forcibly settled in the places in which we 
now find them. This is borne out, not only by the different dialects of 
Shina spoken among them, but by the fact that no Brokpas are to be 
found in Shigar and Khapélu, the princes of which places do not belong 
to the Makpon family. Had they found their way into Baltistén by the 
* The district drained by the Shingo river is included in the Khurmang district, and is 
chiefly inhabited by Brokpas. Himbaps is the name given by the Baltis to the Dras district, 
which by the Brokpas is called Humus. 
+ The village of Doro is the only one in the Rondf district in which the Gilgit dialect of 
Shins is spoken. 
t Makpon is the family name of the princes of Rondd, Astor, and Khurmang. 
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route suggested by Mr. Drew, Shigar is the district ia which they would 
now be most numerous. 

“Towards the Brokpas the Baltis occupy the same position of a superior 
and privileged class, as the Shins oecupy towards the Yashkins elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding their inferior position, the Brokpas maintain their caste 
system among themselves, The distinctive term of ‘Shin’ is rarely 
used, The name by which the Shins of Baltistdn prefer to call them- 
selves is ‘ Rom,’ which must not cause them to be confused with the 
Rono caste previously mentioned. They acknowledge themselves to be- 
long to the Shin caste of Gilgit, Astor, &c., but divide themselves into 
four sub-castes— 


1. Sharshing, 3. Doro, 
2. Gabur, 4, Yudai, 


who intermarry freely, and are in all respects equal amongst them- 
selves. This probably represents a state of things which once existed in 
the Shin countries further west. It is perhaps worth noting that the 
term ‘Rom’ is the one applied to themselves by our English gipsies; it 
would be curious if any connection could be traced between them and the 
Shins. 

“The Roms refuse to intermarry with the Yashkins, who, in Khurmang 
and Himbaps, are also called Brsska. This is almost the same name 
as that by which the Yashkin caste still call themselves, as already men- 
tioned in Hunza and Nagar. 

“ Intermarriage between the Brokpas and Baltis, though practised, is not 
common, The children are called according to the father’s race, but the 
two raees live alongside each other with little intermizing. Nevertheless, 
it is evident that the Baltis have at some time been strongly influenced by 
Dérd customs. It is not the intention to enter into any detailed account of 
the Baltis, bat a brief acquaintance with them is sufficient to show that 
they are far more deeply imbued with Dard customs’ than casual intermar- 
riage with the present Brokpas would account for. 

“Tp the Indus valley, above Khurmang, Mr. Drew gives the names of 
ten villages of Buddhist Dards. I have not had an opportunity of visiting 
these villages, and most of the information I have concerning them is 
gathered from Mr. Drew’s work and from Mr, Shaw’s papers. From the 
specimens of their language given by Messrs. Drew and Shaw, it is evident 
that they speak a dialect of Shina, which, however, differe so much from 
that spoken by the Baltistén Brokpas, that the latter are obliged to use the 
Balti language in conversing with them.” tess 

The following extracts from Mr. Shaw’s paper will show the chief points 
of interest. concerning them as compared with other Dard communities :-—~ 

“ While isolated among strangers they have preserved themselves with as caste-like 
feeling from amalgamating with them, and seem to have only recently and very super- 
ficially accepted the religious beliefs of their neighbours. The greater part of the tribe 
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is thus nominally Buddhist, while two or three of their north-western villages bordering 
on Baltist&n have become Musalm&n.” 

* * e e * * ° ° 

“ Foremost among their tenets is the abhorrence of the cow. This is an essentially 
Ddrd peculiarity, though not universal among them. Unlike Hindds, they consider that 
animal’s touch contamination, and, though they are obliged to use bullocks in ploughing, 
they searcely handle them at all. Calves they eeem to hold aloof from still more. They 
use a forked stick to put them to, or remove them from, the mother. They will not 
drink cow’s milk (or touch any of its products in any form); and it is only recently 
that they have overcome their repugnance to using shoes made of the skin of the animal 
they 80 condemn. When asked whether their abstaining from drinking the milk and 
eating the flesh of cows is due to reverence such ns that of the Hindtis, they say that 
their feeling is quite the reverse. The cow is looked upon as bad, not good, and if one 
of them drank its milk they would not admit him into their houses. e 

“ Thus although the Brokpas of Dah-Hann are nominally Buddhists, yet their real 
worship is that of local spirits or demons, like the Lhaemo (goddess) of Dah. Her 
name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in the village supplies the hereditary officiating 
priest.” 

° * * * ° * ° * 

“In each house the fireplace consigts of three upright stones, of which the one at the 
back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in height, On this stone they 
place an offering for the Ijha-mo from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. 
They also place there the firet-fraits of the harvest. Such is their household worship. 

“ Besides this spirit-worship, which is their tribal religion, they have a superficial 
coating of Buddhism. They say that three or four cycles,—that is, forty or fifty years 
ago,—after a war between Shigar and Lad&k, when their country wae occupied by the 
Ladék army, the lamas converted them. The head lama at the monastery of 
Skirbichan, farther up the river, told me, however, that it was only some twelve or 
fifteen years ago that the Brokpas were converted by lamas from bis monastery, who 
went on begging-tours amonget them. But this may have been a mere revival. At 
any rate, there is a remarkable absence in the Dah-Hanu country of those Buddhist 
monuments which form such a conspicuous feature along the roads and in the villages of 
Tibet.” 

* * * * * * * » 

“Mr. Drew, who has given a most interesting short account of these Brokpas in 
hia ‘Jamd and Kashmfr,’ is, I think, mistaken in supposing that they have no caste as 
the other Dards have. I have heard of at least three caste-like divisions, which we may 
call those of priests, cultivators, and artizans, 

“Reversing the custom of the Hindds in the matter of marriage, the lower caste 
may take wives from the higher, but not vice versd (except in the case of the priests). 
Probably, aa a consequence of this, a married daughter ia never allowed to re-enter the 
house of her parents, and may not touch anything belonging to them. After three 
generations of marriages with the higher caste, the progeny are admitted into it. : 

“ Polyandry is the rale in Dah-Hanu.” 

2 e * ° s * ° * 

“It is not only in marriage that they keep themselves apart from their neighbours, 
They will not eat with the Tibetan Buddhists or Musalm&na, or other outsiders, nor will 
they sllow these to come near their cooking-places. The caste prejudice seems to 
originate on the side of the Brokpa, for their neighbours often eat in their houses; only 
separate dishes are given them, which are afterwards purified by burning juniper. No 
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Brokpa will eat in the house or from the dishes of a Tibetén ; nor will he eat fish or 
birds, or (of course) cow’s flesh. Formerly, if they had been among the Tibetdns they 
would purify themselves with the smoke of the ‘shukpa’ before entering their houses 


» 


again. 


“So much for the (so-called) Buddhist Brokpas. But the villages of the same tribe 
which lie exposed to Musalman influence down the Indus on the two roads leading north- 
west and south-west respectively, have all been converted to Islam. Of the settlements on 
the former road—that down the Indus—and in side valleys near it, the village of Ganok 
is entirely inhabited by Musalmdn Brokpas, while those of Dangel, Marul, Chulichan, 
and Singkarmon are inhabited partly by Musalmdén (Shfa) Brokpas and partly by Balti 
(Tibetfn Musalman) of the same sect. Below this the population is entirely Balti. On 
the other road— that across a low pass south-westward to Kargil—the villages of Tsirmo 
and Lalung are also inhabited partly by Musalmén Brokpas and partly by Musalman 
Tibeténs from the adjoining district of Purik. These Musalmén Brokpas on both roads 
speak the Dah dialect and dress like the Dab people, and keep apart from the Musal- 
inn Tibetdus, both in matters of marriage and eating. But they have no caste inequal. 
ities amongst them like their non-Musalman kinemen, and generally they do not object 
to drinking milk, though at Tsirmo there seems to be a relic of the Brokpa prejudice 
against the cow in the fact that their women do not touch that animal. 

“The intensity of their feeling with regard to the cow and domestic fowl shows their 
kinship with the Shins of Gilgit, and the fact that that feeling is one of aversion, and 
not of reverence, is sufficient to show that in the case of the latter it has not sprang into 
exiatence since their conversion to the faith of Islam, but is an ancient tradition of the 
race. The form of spirit-worship, the traces of which are preserved among them, 
appears to be identical with that of which the traditions still linger in Gilgit, and the 
yeverence shown for the cedar and its purifying properties links the Dah-Hanu Ddrds still 
closer to the Shins of Gilgit. Buddhism, having been recently introduced among them, 
has penetrated only skin-deep, and their practices in these matters are probably little 
changed from their pre-Buddhistic state, proving what can otherwise only be a matter of 
inference and conjecture, that the religion of the Gilgit Shins previous to the introduc. 
tion of Islam was not Buddhism. The existence of a strict caste system among them, 
mentioned by Mr. Shaw, is particularly noteworthy, though the reversal] of the system 
by which higher castes take wives from the lower without exchange is especially curious. 
The maintenance of the custom of not eating with outsiders, even of their own religion, 
is most remarkable, and shows the former prevalence amoung the Shins of some type of 
Brahminism. Mr. Shaw speaks of them as Brokpas, but I did not hear that name 
applied to them, either by Baltfs or by the Brokpas of Drds. I was told that they call 
themselves Arderkaro, and by the Baltis they are named Kyango. The latter recognise 
them to be of the same etock as the other Brokpas, though these do not acknowledge 
them as kinsmen. 

“ Mr. Drew mentions a tradition existing among them that they came from the west. 
ward, and suggests that they belong to an earlier immigration. I believe that we may 
see in them the relics of the race which once occupied the whole Indus valley between 
Léh and Gilgit, and to which the Baltfe of the present day are indebted for their infu- 
sion of Aryan blood.” (Biddu/ph.) 

“ Whenever the Dérds are in contact with Baltfs or with Bhots, these other call them 
(whether Mubammadan or Buddhist Dérds) Brokpa or Blokpa. The word Brok or 
Blok means in Tibetan a high pasture ground, and Brokpa or Biokpa must mean 
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‘highlander.’ Presumably the Dards first came in contract with tne Baltfe by coming 
over the passes and settling in the higher parts of the valleys.” (Drew, p. 433.) 


BROKPA—MAGJO—TAN DAL—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 


A pargana in the ilaka of Skardi (Baltistin). It is said to contain 
a hundred ard twenty-nine houses. 


BROR— Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 73° 81’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 3 
miles north of Mozafarabad, on the path towards Titwal. 
A stream flows down through the north end of the village, which lies on 
a ledge at the foot of the hills. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, and number four families; there are also four mills in the village. 


BUBAR~Lat, 36° 9’. Long. 78° 53’, Elev. 6,000’. 
A village fort in Puniél, on the left bank of the Gilgit river, opposite 
Gulmati, with which it is connected by a rope bridge. Itis a large and 
prosperous village, with many fruit-trees about it, and a considerable 
amount of vine cultiyation. The fort is reckoned a strong one. (Drew). 


BO DIL—Lat, 33° 30’, Long. 74° 42’, Elev, 14,120’. 
The Badil or Sedau pass crosses the Panrdél range towards the south-west 
eorner to the valley of Kashmir, north of the province of Naosuera. 

The distance between the village of Budil and Sedau, a village situated 
about 6 miles south-west of Shupion, is 35 miles, the pass lying about 
midway. The road is good, except the part near the summit, which is 
very steep, the path crossing over snow, which never entirely melts. 

The pass is open from May to the beginning of November, and is much 
used. (ddigood—Montgomerie.) 


BU DIL—Lat. 33° 23’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 

A large village consisting of about fifty houses compactly built, lying in a 
district of the same name on the southern slopes of the Pansél range, north 
of Naoshera ; it is connected with Gulaébgarh to the east by a very fair 
path, quite practicable for horses, and is distant 35 miles south of Sedan, 
in the valley of Kashmir, the road lying over the Badil or Sedau pass, A 
few hundred yards south of the village, which stands on the right bank of 
the na/a, isa small squareebastioned fort, in rather a bad condition, There 
are a few Muhammadan families residing in the village, buat the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts are Hindus ; they 
are described as a small, wretched-looking set, who appear to suffer much 
from fever. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about the village, and supplies 
are plentiful. (4l/good—Montgomerie.) 
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BUDKUL— 
This river, called also the Bandipdra nada, takes its rise on the lofty moun- 
tains between Haramuk and the Girais valley, and flowing in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction, through the Khuihama pargana, empties 
itself into the Wular lake. 
It is crossed by a bridge between Watpdra and Bandipura, and may 
also be forded. 


BUDURMUNU—Lat. 83° 34”. Long. 75° 15’, Elev. 
A small village containing six houses, situated on the south-west side of the 
Shéhabéd valley, about 3 miles north-west of Vernég. About half a 
mile beyond the village there is a defile which leads up to the cave of 
Miinda ; the ascent is said to be rough and steep, and about 2 koe long. 
(Ince.) 


BUGRA—Lat. 38° 57’. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 
A large village containing twenty-five houses, situated about a mile north- 
west of Drigam, on a stream from the Yechara river. 


BUILLUNDER (Dérd, Buit6z Duré)—Lat. 34° $2’. Long. 75° 9”. Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, on the path towards Drés. It contains a masjid and about 
twelve houses. : 


BULACHI—Lat. 35° 43’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A village on a torrent of the same name, which joins the left bank of the 
Indus, It consists of eight houses. Communication with it is very difficult, 
but in winter a bridge is thrown across the Indus near this point. (4ylmer.) 


BULAKCHI—Lat. 36° 15’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 11,500’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 13 miles east of 
Shaéhdils. Grass and fuel procurable. 

There are some jade quarries near here, at the base of the Kuenlun 
range. The excavations extend over several amall knolls or spurs, and 
are all superficial. These spurs are covered with a loose, gravelly detritus, 
beneath which is concealed the rock in which the jade forme veins of very 
varying thickness, colour, and quality. The quarries have been abandoned 
since the overthrow of the Chinese rule in Kashgér in 1863. (Bellew-— 
Trotter.) 


BULAK-I-MURGHAI on MURGHI—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 77° 51’. 
Elev. 15,200’, 
A halting-place between Brangsa Poln and Kizil Angas, on a stream whieh 
flows from the Dipsang plains into the Shyok river. Between Morgbai 
and. Kizil Angus the road is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. 
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Dr. Stoliczksa died here on the 19th June 1874, on the return journey 
of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission from Yarkand, after having crossed the Kara. 
koram pass and the bleak Dipeang plains. 

The winter and summer routes from Léh to Y&érkand unite here. 
( Trotter — Bellew.) 


BULDA— 
A pargana in the Shéhir-i-kas zilla of the Miréj division; owing to its 
limited extent and nearness to the city, it possesses no tahsil station. 


BOULI—Lat. 38° 56’. Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 
A village lying in the middle of the valley, rather more than a mile west 
of Trél. Rice is extensively cultivated in the surrounding district, which 
is low and swampy, the village standing on high ground shaded by fine 
trees. There are about ten houses, surrounded by vegetable gardens, which 
are enclosed with mud walls. 


BULLAN—Lat. 35° 19’. Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 
A village containing eleven houses, on the left bank of the Astor river, 
a few miles above the fort. It is surrounded by a considerable amount of 
cultivation, and is divided into several hamlets. 


BUNDAR PASS—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 74° 20°. Elev. 15,060’, 
A pass over the Kishan Ganga-Indus watersbed cownecting Bunar with 
Sharidi. The path leading to it from the Sharidi side is quite unfitted 
for laden animals. It is said to be open for six months. (Aylmer.) 


BUNGLA BUL—Lat. 34° 43’, Long. 75°. Elev. 
A store-house and encamping ground, situated on the right bank of the 
Birzil stream, 10 miles north-east of the Gdrais fort, on the road to 
Skardi. Vigne remarked that opposite this place the stream had apparently 
worn away the limestone rock to a depth of 150 feet. 


BONJI on BAWANJ{—Lat. 35° 38’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev, 4,631’. 
A village on the left bavk of the Indus, about 6 or 7 miles above the 
junction with it of the Astor river. This was at one time a flourishing 
settlement, and is said to have contained eight forts, but during the wars 
at the beginning of the present century it was laid waste and became 
entirely depopulated. In 1841 it contained only two hundred houses, and 
it was then finally ruined by the disastrous flood of that year. The irrigation. 
channels were destroyed, and their repair was beyond the means of the 
poor inhabitants, The Kashmir government has, however, taken the 
place in hand with a view to encouraging its resettlement, but, as at 
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present it only contains the remains of a colony of convict horse-stealers 
and a small garrison, the area under cultivation is naturally small. The 
place is, however, of some importance, as it commands the ferry across the 
Indus, There is a fort which was built by the Dogrds, and is manned by 
about seventy men, with about as many more in barracks outside, 

It is an irregular square on the right bank of a deep ravine, and is very 
strong on that side. A curtain divides the fort into two unequal parts, 
The garrison live in huts, chiefly in the southern part, the other being 
occupied by a large tank. There is a bastion at the north-east corner with 
embrasures. The armament consists of a 3-inch brass gun and six sher- 
bachas. he western face, with several round bastions, overlooks the 
Indus. The fort is built of rubble and mud, and on the east and north- 
east is so encroached on by a thick plantation of fruit-trees, chiefly mulberry 
and apricot, as to be easily assaulted. 

‘The valley here is warm and dry. With irrigation two crops can be 
raised. In winter snow seldom falls. The mountains round are lofty, 
rocky, and hare, which increases the summer heat. There is a fall of about 
600 feet to the Indus, which has here, when in flood, a width of 300 yards, 
The water flows with a swift current, and is very deep. The ferry is about 
a mile above the fort, and just above where the Sai za/a joins the Indus. 
Three boats and one skin raft were in use, June Ist, 1888. The boats 
were strongly built, propelled by paddles and capable of carrying twenty 
men, or twenty maunds, or four horses, besides the crew. There are fifteen 
boatmen, nearly all Kashmiris, who declare they are forcibly sent from the 
valley of Kashmir, have to remain for three years, and are not allowed to 
Ramghét bridge. The passage in summer is often very difficult and pass 
the sometimes dangerous, 

In ease of military operations in the Gilgit direction, a flying bridge 
would be the best method of crossing the Indus here. The current is too 
strong for any other form of bridge ; 300 yards of wire rope would have to 
be taken up. 

Opposite Biénji and on the left bank of the Indus is a ravine bearing 
the same name. At no great distunce this ravine opens out, and there are 
a considerable number of flat spots suitable for summer camps. (Major 
Ward.) There is an intermediate telegraph station here between Gilgit 
and Astor. (Biddulph—Drew—Tanner— Barrow —Aylmer.) 


BU RAN—Lat, 34° 10’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
A village lying at the foot of the table-land just: east of Patan, near the 
edge of the Pambarsar morass. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and 
ineludes three mahallas, or districts: Um-Buran, containing twelve houses , 
Ban-Biran, ten houses; and Miallapir-Biéran, eight houses. In fiscal 
matters Um-Buran is considered as part of Palballan. 
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BURANAMBAL—Lat 34° 30’. Long. 74° 2’. Elev. 
A village lying in a mountain valley west of the Uttar pargana; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Badkhol stream, one of the headwaters 
of the Kamil river. 
This village has been inhabited by Kashmiris for the last sixty years ; 
before that the inbabitants were from Bhutén. (Montgomerte.) 


BURCHATHANG—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 79° 13’. Elev. 17,425’. 
A halting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Nischu and Tso 
Thang. No wood or grass procurable. Camp on small stream, which 
flows from the south. Road from Nischu good, following the left bank of 
the stream. (Joknson.) 


BURJI LA—Lat. 36° 35’, Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 15,878’. 
A pass in Baltistan between Skardi and the Deosai plains. The ascent 
from Skarda is very fatiguing, up a rough, stony slope. (See also 
« Roures.”) 


BURNAI—Lat. 34° 37’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A small village at the west end of the Tilail valley, situated on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, opposite the junction of the Lahan-i- 
thal stream. It contains a masjid, and six houses inhabited by Muham- 
raadan zamindars. 

The road from Tilail to Gdrais passes up the bed of the Kushpat 
stream, about half a mile to the north-east of the village; but when the 
water is low, an active, unladen man can, it is said, reach the Girais 
valley along the bank of the river, which here flows in a narrow channel, 
hemmed in by precipitous pine-clad mountains. 

BURNI— 
A stream which runs from the Veshad, on the sonthern edge of the Shupion 
wudar. (Montgomerie.) 


BURPHRAR—Lat. 34° 15’, Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river, almost 
opposite Sombal. It is watered by a stream which flows down from the 
Kotwal mountain to the north-west, and it produces rice. The village 
contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamindarsa, including a 
carpenter and a potter. 
BURTSI—Lat. 35° 10’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 16,000’. 
A halting-place on the Karakoram route to Yarkand, between Bulak-i- 
Maurghai and Kizil Angus, on the Dipsang plain. (Drew.) 
BURTSI—Lat. 36° 5’. Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 
A halting-place on Hayward’s route by the Changchenmo valley, about 30 
miles from Nischu and 24 miles from Kizil Jilga, and north-west of Tso 
Thang. (Drew.) 
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BU RU—Lat. 34° 82’. Long. 76° 12’. Elev. 
A village said to contain 20 houses in the Kartze division of the Drds ilaka 
(Baltistan), 


Tt lies on the left bank of the Sirti river, vouple of miles above the 


Kargu fort. (Aylmer.) 

BURZIL—Lat. 84° 50’. Long. 75° 8’ Elev. 10,740’. 
A store-house and camping place, situated at the limit of the forest, on the 
right bank of the stream at the northern extremity of the Gurais valley on 
the road to Skardi; it lies 26 miles north-east of Gidrais fort, and 58 
miles south-west of Skardi. Two defiles are continued from this spot , 
that on the east leads to the table-land of Deosai ; the other, which is more 
in a line with the ascent, leads over lofty mountains to Astor. 

Vigne states that on approaching the Stakpi La, otherwise called Birzil 
or the Birches, the limestone suddenly ceases, and is succeeded by a forma- 
tion of granite. 

These regions present as wild and grey a scene as any painter could 
wish for, made up of a confusion of snowy summits and hoary precipices, 
broadly relieved in one place by the deep rust colour of the ironstone rock, 
the chaotic masses with which the whole valley is thickly covered, the 
streams of the incipient Kishan Ganga dashing over and amongst them, 
with the milk- white and delicate stems of the birch tree in full leaf trem- 
bling amidst their descending violence. 


BURZIL— 
A stream which drains the east end of the Girais valley; it rises on the 
southern slopes of the Doriktin pass, and flows almost due south until joined 
by the Nagai stream from the east, when it bends to the south-west, and, 
receiving the waters of the Gishal by its right bank, empties itself into the 
Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 38’, long. 74° 55’, below the village of 
Achur, about 2 miles east of the Girais fort. 

In the neighbourhood this stream is commonly known as the Sind; the 
main road to Gilgit lies along its right bank; it is usually fordable, except 
for about three months in the year during the height of summer; it 1s 
bridged near the Barzil store-house, by the Ni&t bridge below the village of 
Dudgay, and by the Kutubut bridge about 2 miles above the village of 
Tsenidl ; there is frequently also a bridge at this latter village, on the path 
to the Tilail valley. In winter thestream freezes, and the inhab‘tants of 
the valley are then accustomed to use it aga road. 

BURZIL— 
A stream which takes its rise on the north slopes of the Réjdiangan ridge 
between Kashmir and Girais, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in lat. 34° 39’, long. 74° 45’, 
below the village of Kanzalwan. 
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The high-road to Gurais, Astor, and Skardti lies along the bed of this 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge just south of Kanzalwan. 

The stream appears to be locally better known as Zotkusu. The valley 
is a narrow defile, enclosed by mountains thousands of feet high; and is 
very subject to avalanches, which form snow-bridges all along the course 
of the river. (Barfow,) 


BUTWOR—Lat. 84° 4’, Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south- 
east of Srinagar. It ig said that in ancient times a canal communicating 
with the city was cut from below this village to avoid the sinuosities of the 
river. 


BYICHA—Lat. 35° 33’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondd (Baltistén). 
It lies along the right bank of the Indus, where that river flows north 
and south. It includeg the villages of Hamora, Tungus, and Girbedas, and 
has about 20 houses. ( Aylmer.) 
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CAYLEY’S PASS oz CHANGLUNG. YOKMA— 

Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 79° 5’. Elev. 19,2807, 

Is crossed on the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley to the Kara- 
kash river, between Gogra and Nischu. 

Dr. Henderson crossed this pass when proceeding with the first mis- 
sion to Yarkand in 1870. After leaving the hot eprings, which are 8 miles 
north of Gogra, he says: ‘“ We now found it difficult at times to keep to 
the proper route, for the valleys all looked very similar to one another. 
We were greatly assisted by small piles of stones erected at every quarter 
of a mile or so by Dr. Cayley’s men, who had preceded us, 

‘©On July 30th we started to cross a pass to Gnischu, 16 miles distant. 
The thermometer was at 18° F. The ascent was very gradual and easy, 
except for 2 miles near the top. 

“This pass, a new and easy one, having been discovered by Dr. Cayley, 
we afterwards distinguished by the name of ‘ Cayley’s pass.’ It is to the 
east of that taken by Messrs. Shaw and Hayward. There was no snow 
on the pass itself, and very little on the bills near it. 

“ Two roads branch off from this road towards Khoban ; the best of 
these strikes to the north from Sumgal.” (Henderson.) 


CHACHATA—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
A village lying on the upper road and nearly midway, between Doda and 
Rémbén. It contains about fifteen houses, most of the inhabitants being 
Hindus. 


CHACK—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 78° 57’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river. It contains a masjid and eleven houses, seven of which are 
inhabited by Kashmiri Muhammadans and four by Gdjars. This village 
seems to be considered a part of Sharkét, from which, however, it is sepa- 
rated by a spur lying about a mile to the north-east. 


CHADARTASH or “ TENT STONE ”— 
Lat, 35° 45’. Long. 78° 2’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route north of the Karakoram pass, 
situated between Kizil Tégh and Wahdb Jilga, on a tributary of the Yar- 
kand river close to its source. No water or grass between this and Mélik- 
shah. The river-bed is almost dry. (Shaw, June 26th.) 


CHAGRA—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 15,090’. 
A halting-place, near the north end of the Pangong lake, on the Chang- 
chenmo route, 106 miles from Léh. There are one or two stone huts here, 
Grass plentiful, and fish io the stream. 
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There is a well-known grazing ground near Chagra, and thousands of 
sheep and shawl-wool goats are kept here all the year round. 
+ Wild lavender bushes are very plentiful. All cultivation ceases here. 
(Trotter—Johnson.) 


CHAHAL—Lat. 32° 53’. Long, 75° 3’. Elev. 
This village consists of a few scattered huts, about 1} miles north of 
Dansal, in the province of Jami. It is surrounded by extensive culti- 
tion. : 


CHAJOSH JILGA—Lat. 35° 26’. Long. 78° 0’, Elev. 15,963’. 
An encamping ground, 160 miles north of Léh, on the Karakoram route 
to Khotén, 23 miles from Mélikshah and 10 miles from Balti Brangsa. 
No grass or fuel procurable. (Johnson.) 


CHAK—Lat. 88° 45’, Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 
A village in the Mandi district, lying near the eastern extremity of the 
Pinch valley, about 7 miles from the town, on the path to Mandi, from 
which it is distant about 5 miles. There are some shady trees in the 
village, which contains twenty-five houses inhabited exclusively by Muham- 
madans. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 


CHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 44’, Long. 74° 86’. Elev. 5,050’. 
A village of twenty houses in the Gilgit district on the right bank of the 
Sai nala (g.v.), which is here crossed by a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. 
The road to Gilgit leaves the valley just opposite Chakarkét and crosses 
the watershed. The houses here are all built of boulders, The place is 
surrounded by a good deal of cultivation, and fruit-trees are numerous. 
A small, but good, encamping ground. (Barrow.) 


CHAKOTI—Lat, 84° 7’. Long. 73° 56’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Uri and 
Hatian, on the Mari route into Kashmir. There is a single-storied bun- 
galow for the accommodation of travellers. A few supplies procurable ; 
water abundant. 


CHAKR—Lat 32° 59’, Long. 75° 44’. Flev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mcuntain a little distance north. 
west of Badrawaér. It consists of about twelve houses, and has a mixed 
population of Muhammadans and Hinds. 


CHAKR TALAO CAMP—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. Elev. 13,890’. 
On the Changchenmo route, between Tankse and Lukung, a small shal- 
low pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further side of it. 
There is a considerable amount of grass near, and large herds of burdl are 
found here in the spring. (Zrotter—Ward.) 
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CHALNA—Lat, 38° 6’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A very scattered village, inhabited by Hindds of the Chatri caste; it lies 
between Mir and Landra by the road from Jamu towards Kashmir. 


CHALT—Lat. 36° 15’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 6,120’. 
A fort in Dardistén on the right bank of the Hunza river, divided into 
two parts by the deep ravine of the Chaprot stream. It stands in an open 
sloping plain, bare of trees, and though water is ample, the ground is poor 
and rocky. On the other side of the Chaprot stream is a low hill about 
600 feet high, which completely commands the fort. This fort is garrisoned 
by 30 Kashmir sepoys. The place contains about 50 houses. Chalt, as well 
as Chaprot, are held in jagir for Nagar by Bubar Khén, one of the Nagar 
family. The Hunza raja is most anxious to get the place into his pos- 
session, as by so doing he would cut off Nagar from all communication 
with Gilgit. This should never be permitted, and the place should always 
be held by a Kashmfr garrison. (Barrow.) 


CHAMKOT—Lat, 84° 23’. Long. 73° 51’. Elev. 

A village situated just above the junction of the Shamshabari and Kazj 
Nag streams, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley, which here 
opens out into a Juxuriantly-cultivated plain. The village lies on the path 
about midway between Titwal and the Karnao fort; it is shaded by 
numerous trees, including some chunérs, and produces both rice and dry 
crops. 

The upper portion of the village is occupied by eight families of zamin~ 
dars of the Bamba caste ; in the lower part there are nine families of zamin- 
dars, a barber, a milla, and two Saiads, 


CHAMMERIAN-—Lat, 34° 26’, Long. 78° 82’. Elev. 
A village containing three houses, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 5 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path 
towards Titwal. A small stream rushes down the gorge in which the 
village lies, 


CHAMOGAH—Lat. 85°51’. = Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 5,000’ approx. 
A village of ten houses in the Gilgit district at the mouth of the Batakar 
nala, and on the north bank of the Gilgit river. This place has been 
recently brought under cultivation. (Barrow.) 


CHAMPAS— 
A division of the Tibet&n race, Chang-pa or Northerner, a term applied to 
the Tartar shepherds of Changthang (northern plain), They lead a nomadic 
life on the upland valleys, places which, being too elevated for cultivation, 
are fitonly for pastoral uses, ¢.7.,—the valley of the Indus above the 
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villages, the other plains or flat-bottomed valleys of Rupshu, and a few 
outlying places. They differ little from the Ladékis. Their different 
occupation would be sure to produce some changes; or rather the settled 
life led by the inhabitants of villages has changed them from what their 
ancestors were, who lived a nomad life and are now represented by the 
Champés. For it is likely that the course of events was this—that, of the 
Tibetans spreading north-westward, some reached a country where they 
were able to settle in and to cultivate, while some remained in the higher 
parts and kept to their pastoral ways. The difference in face is that the 
Champés have rather a projecting chin, while the Ladékis have a reced- 
ing one. They are a most hardy and a most cheerful set of people. 
Living all their lives in a severely cold climate, and getting a scanty 
subsistence, they still have the best of spirits. Their lives are spent in 
tents; they stay for a month or two at a time at one spot to graze their 
flocks and herds, and then they move with them whither the advancing 
season promises them better pasturage. 

Dress.—The dress of the Champés is almost the same as that of the 
Ladakis, only that some of them wear the long wide coat of sheep-skin 
instead of woollen cloth. 

Marriage—Religion.—As a rule, the Champés and Ladakia do not 
intermarry. The religion of the two is the same, but it lies lightly on 
the Champas. Their young men do not become lamas. (Drew.) 


CHAMPURA—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the high bank of the Kamil 
river, just south-west of Shaldrah; it contains five houses inhabited by 
zamindars. Between this village and Samatwari, on the left bank of the 
river, there is a ford. 


CHAMSHAN—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 77° 38’. Elev. 
A village of five houses in Nubra, on the left bank of the Nubra river. 
The village suffered from a flood in'1886. (Drew.) 


CHANAGUND or PILISKIMBO—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 8,675", 
A village of eight houses on the right bank of the Dras river, on the route 
from Srinagar to Léh. It is situated between Tashgam and Kargil, and is 
127 miles from Léh. Travellers going to Baltistén either halt here or at 
Krikitchu, on the opposite bank. The village stands on a high bank of 
granite boulders. There is a little cultivation (wheat and barley). It is 
called Piliskimbo by the Tartars. The journey from Tashgam to Kargil 
is generally done in one march. (Bellew—-Drew—Aylmer.) 

CHANDA—Lat. 33° V’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 

A village in Badrawdr, containing about seven houses inhabited by Raj- 
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pits. It is situated above the left bank of the Nerd river, about 7 miles 
north-west of Badrawar, on the road towards Doda. 


CHANDA—Lat. 35° 19’. Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 
A pargana of the ilaka of Skardé (Baltistén). It is situated at a con- 
siderable height above the Skardi plain, and is said to contain a hundred 
and fifty houses. 


CHANDAK—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 74° 18’. Elev. 
A large village in the Haveli pargana, at the eastern extremity of the 
Pinch valley, above the confluence of the Mandi and Sdran rivers. It is 
distant about 6 miles east of Pinch, lying on the path nearly midway 
between that town and Mandi, and is surrounded by extensive rice-terraces 
which shelve down towards the river. The village contains about sixty 
houses, of which fifty are inhabited by Muharamadans and the remainder 
by Hindis. 

CHANDAL—Lat. 82° 45’, Long. 75° 51’, Elev. 


A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the right bank of the Siowa 
river, about 2 miles south of Loang. 


CHANDANWAS—Lat. 34° 5’, Long, 75° 27’, Elev. 10,500’, 
An encamping ground (called Tanin), at the foot of the Astan Marg, at 
the confluence of the Zoljpat and Lidar streams. It lies about & miles 
north-east of Palgdm, on the road leading towards the cave of Amrnath, 
and is a triangular-shaped grassy plain of considerable extent, shaded by 
magnificent forest trees, with but little undergrowth; there are no habita- 
tions, but wood and water are abundant, 

Amrnath may be reached by two paths from this spot; one leads by the 
Shisha Nag, the other lies over the Astan Marg, The latter is very 
rough. 


CHAN DARGUND—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
A village in the Nagdém pargana, situated near the left bank of the Dadh 
Ganga river, rather more than 3 miles north-west of Chrar, It contains 
five thatched houses. 

CHANDAR SAR—Lat. 84° 9’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A small lake lying on the lofty mountains between the valley of Kashmir 
and the Sind river. This lake, which is circular in form, having a diameter 
of about a quarter of a mile, is situated above the south-west end of the 
Jajimarg ; the stream which flows from it forms one of the sources of the 
Lidar river. 

CHANDARSIR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 31’. Elev. 
A large village lying about 3 miles south of Palhallan and 6 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the path towards Gulmarg ; it is situated in a little 
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valley on the east side of a wudar or table-land, and on the left bank of a 
stream which almost dries in the summer time; there is a small spring 
in the village, and another on the hillside to the north-west. 

There are some beautiful trees in the village, which contains seventeen 
houses inhabited by zamindars, including some pirzécas, a messenger, a 
miller, and a tailor; and also fifteen families of sepoys occupying chack 
or rent-free lands in the neighbourhood. 

There is much rice cultivation about the village, which also produces 
dry crops. 

CHANDARSIR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 6,116’. 
A wudar or table-land, lying between Palhallan and Khipir, by the path 
leading towards Gulmarg ; it is also called the Mogalpdr wudar, from 
a village of that name situated at the foot of its south-west slope; but its 
most common appellation seems to be the Haistlak wudar, 

A great portion of the land is cultivated, and trees grow along its 
southern side. 


CHANDIMAR—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A log-house village in the glen between Baramgala and Poshidna, on the 
road between Bhimbar and Srinagar ; it lies on the right bank of the Chitta 
Pani, about a mile north of Baramgala. It contains about twenty-five 
families, including four blacksmiths ; the encamping ground is very limited ; 
some supplies and forage procurable. (Vigne—Allgood.) 


CHANDNIAN—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 78° 57’, Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the right bank of the Kazi Nig 
stream ; it lies on the path from Titwal to Soptr by way of the Tatmari 
Gali. Gingl, in the valley of the Jhelum, can, it is said, be reached by 
two paths from this village. 


CHANDRA BHAGA~— 


The Chendb river bears this name in the upper part of its course. (See 
“ Coen{s.”) 


CHANG— 
A Ladéki drink. A light beer, made without hops ; it varies very much in 
strength, one kind of it being almost as strong as whiskey, while the weaker 
kinds can be drunk freely like malt. (Manifvld.) 


CHANGAN—Lat. 34° 43’. Long. 74 7’. Elev. 
A village in Uppec Drawér, situated on a low strip of flat cultivated land 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 2 miles west of 
Diidnial. 
A considerable stream, which is crossed by a bridge, flows down through 
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the eastern end of the village ; huge boulders lie scattered about its banks, 
which are precipitous and rocky. 

The population consists of ten families of Muhammadan zamindars, a 
carpenter, a blacksmith, and a milla; there is a masjid in the village, and 
the zidrat of Saiad Shéhed ; also a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

There are a few trees scattered about the place, and some water-mills, 
which are turned by the stream. 


CHANGAS or CHINGAS—Lat. 82° 15’. Long. 74°18’. Elev. 
A village between Naoshera and Rajaorion the Bhimbar route to Srinagar. 

The village is situated on a plateau on the right bank of the Tawi 
river. A quarter of a mile distant isa bungalow, the best on the road, It 
consists of four rooms 20 feet square, surrounded by an enclosed verandah, 
9 feet: wide, overlooking the river. 

The old sar4i is close to the bungalow. There is very little encamping 
ground, and supplies are very scanty. Water is procurable from a dol? or 
from the river beneath. The hillsides in the vicinity are covered with 
underwood and firs, but on the opposite side of the river there is good 
grazing ground, 

In proof of the ophiolatry that prevailed in these hills, the ancient slabs 
sculptured with figures of snakes have been adduced. 

A most curious example of these stones exists at this village, where, 
among a number of small lingams under a pfpal tree, is a rudely-carved 
slab, representing a serpent with its long coils spreading over the whole 
length of the stone, and a devotee with clasped hands standing below. 
(Wakefield— Bates.) 


CHANG BURMA—Lat, 34° 43’. Long. 78° 35’. Elev. 
A large valley in the Pangong lake district, which finds its exit at the 


Ote plain. (Godwin-Austen.) 


CHANGCHENMO VALLEY— 

A long valley, tributary to the Shyok, which extends nearly east and west 
for more than 70 miles as the crow flies. The height of its junction 
with the Shyok must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of its length it 
is 15,000 feet high, and from here it rises gradually.to a pass which marks 
the boundary of the Rudok district. The bottom of the valley is a stony 
tract, with the river flowing through it in many channels. On the north 
side is a bold line of mountains, rocky in surface, and rising to a ragged 
ridge, about 6,000 feet above the river. 

Drew saya: “I have not followed the river below Pamzal, but believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing rocky 
mountains (Major Ward, R.E., confirms this). Above Pamzal the valley is 
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partly occupied by the wide gravelly river bed, and partly by alluvial 
terraces, all stony and bare. The hills that bound this vary much in 
height and steepness ; some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch valley leads up to the north, to the 
Lingzithang plateau. Above Gogra the valley divides into Kubrang, the 
west branch, and Changlung, the north-east branch.” For hot springs of 
Changchenmo valley, vide “ Kiam ” and “ Cuanetune.” 
From Gogra there is a choice of three roads, all leading on to the Ling- 

zithang plain, viz.:— 

(1) By the Changlung Pangtung pass. 

(2) ” » Burma ”» 

(3) By either the Changlung Burma or by the Changlung Yokma 

pass (also called ‘‘ Cayley’s pass”). 


The first is the western and best route ; the second joins it at Kizil Jilza; 
the third, or eastern route, besides being the longest, crosses both the 
Lingzithang and Kuenlun plains. 

It was taken by Mr. Johnson and Dr. Henderson. They left the 
Changchenmo valley by the Lumkang and Cayley’s (or Changlung Yokma) 
passes respectively. On the 18th July the river was forded without diffi- 
culty between Pamzal and Gogra. Grass is plentifal 20 miles above the 
latter. (Trotter—Henderson—Johknson.) 

The Changchenmo valley is the great autumn grazing grounds for the 
flocks from the Lukung, Pabraong, and Tanksé districts ; occasionally great, 
loss is sustained by an unusually early fall of snow, for the grass, which 
though nourishing, is at all times scanty, becomes quickly covered up and 
the animals die of starvation before they can be brought over the Marsemik 
into milder regions. (Manifold). 


CHANG LA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pass leading from the Indus valley on to the Chang plain. Jt is on the 
borders of Lad&k and Chinese Tibet, and lies north of the Ganskiel La. 


CHANG LA oz SAKTI PASS— 
Lat. 34° 4’9”. Long. 77° 56’. Elev, 17,590’. 
Is crossed four marches from Léh on the Changchenmo route between 
Zingral and Tsultak camps. Marching from the former camp, proceed 
up the most northerly of the two valleys, An easy but stony ascent 
of 2 miles tothe top. Descent of 4 miles very gradual. The steepest 
part of the ascent is from the village of Sakti for 34 miles to Zing- 
ral, Though neither formidable in height nor steepness, this is a 
difficult pass for laden animals on account of the badness of the road, 
which is a mere track winding through rocks and boulders, Yaks should 
therefore be used. The pass is free from glaciers. Both in July and 
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October very little snow was found on it. There is often very little 
snow in June on this Chang La. (Protter—Johnson—Henderson—¥ ard.) 


CHANGLUNG or CHARLUNG on CHONGLUNG— 

Lat. 35° 55’ 48”. Long. 77° 33’, Elev. 10,760’. 
A small village of one or two huts, with a few fields around, situated on 
the left bank of the Nubr4, about 80 miles north of Léh. It is the last 
inhabited place passed on the summer Karakoram route from Léh to Yar- 
kand. There are some hot springs here. The temperature of the three 
upper springs was 140° F., 172° F., and 174° F., respectively ; that of the 
three lower ones, 163° F., 169° F., and 170°.F, One of the upper springs 
issued into a small pool, the pebbles in which were yellow with a coating of 
sulphur. There was a bathing hut here, similar to those at the Panamikh 
springs. (Zrotter— Bellew.) 


CHANGLUNG or CHENGLENG—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A ravine in the Changchenmo valley, ranning up to the north-east from 
Gogra. “ Eight miles north of Gogra are some hot springs; one of them 
was very curious. From the summit of what appeared to be a huge rounds 
ed boulder, abovt 8 feet high (composed of lime, and lying in the bed 
of the stream), a jet of water, having a temperature cf about 150° F., rose 
to the height of a foot or more. This rock wasin reality a large stalagmite, 
formed of carbonate of lime. The spring, in addition to consuming lime, 
is surcharged with carbonic acid gas, and effervesces like sodaewater as it 
escapes into the air. There are numerous other warm springs in the vici~ 
nity with a temperature of about 90° F. All the ground about is covered 
with saline efflorescence.” (Henderson.) 


CHANGLUNG BURMA PASS—Lat, 34° 33’. Long. 79° 3’. Elev. 19,280’. 
The route to this pass leaves the usual route vid the Pangtung pass, a few 
miles north of Gogra, It lies between the Changtung, Pangtung, and 
Changlung Yokma passes. 

Ascent of pass from Shummul Lungpa—‘' Up valley about 34 miles 
to fork, then up ravine to eastward. At half a mile take up ravine north by 
west, up steepish ascent across the pass. Descend low hill into broad, 
shallow valley, due east, down valley which bends to north, aud camp 
neat black, jagged hill. No grass or fuel. ‘March throughout good for 
laden animals.” (Zrotter.) 


CHANGLUNG PANGTUNG PASS, og CHUNGLANG PASS, on PANG- 
TUNG PASS—Lat. 84° 36’. Long. 78° 50’. Eley. 18,910’. 

Is crossed in the most westerly of the routes leading from the Changchen. 

mo valley to the Lingzithang plains. Ascent from Paugtung (15} miles 

from Gogra) steady, and not very steep to the top of the pass. “ The 
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road then passes over a high table-land for about a mile, after which it 
enters a ravine, along which it passes for 94 miles of execrable road, crossing 
the stream in numerous places, hefore reaching the camping ground of 
Sumzungling ; this is the stiffest bit on the whole journey to Kashmfr” 
( Trotter.) 

CHANGLUNG YOKMA PASS—VFide “ Cayizry’s Pass.” 

CHANGTASH or CHONGTASH—/ide “ Kumpan”’—the Turki name, 
signifying ‘‘ Willow Boulders.”” (H. Strachey.) 


CHANGTASH or GREAT STONE— 

Lat, 35° 36’ 56.” Long. Elev. 15,590’. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 234 miles from Kizil Jilga, 
and 14 miles from Shorjilga camp, under a big rock near where the bed 
of the Karakash is much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down near 
the river-bank. No wood or grass. Khishk Maidén would be a better 
camping ground, distant 16} miles from Kizil Jilga, where there is a little 
grass, and where fuel is abundant. 

This place is called Chungtas in the government map. ‘There are hot 
springs 6 miles below camp on right bank of the Karakash. (Tro/ter.) 


CHANGTHANG— Vide “ Rene” (chang =north, thang= plain). 
The whole of Tibet is classified by the Tibetans into two portions,—the 
“Reng ” and “ Changthang.” 
The first signifies a deep valley, low and warm enough for agricultural 
occupation, and generally a country containing such valleys. 
Changthang literally means the “ north plain,” but incommon an ele- 
vated plain, or wide open valley, too high and cold for any but, pastoral 


uses. 
Changthang is the prevailing character in the eastern parts of Ladak, 


and Reng in the west. 

The Changhas or Champas are the shepherds of the Changthang, while 
the inhabitants of the Reng country are called Rengpa, or lowlanders. 
(f. Strachey.) 

CHANGTHAN PLAINS—~— 
In Radok territory, they lie east of the Lingzithang plains, and are divided 
from them by a range of hills. A good route from Rudok leads over these 
plains into Khotén. (Jo%nson.) 


CHANOTE—Lat. 32° 59’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountains a little distance north- 
west of Badrawér. 

Tt contains about twelve houses, inhabited by a mixed population of 
Muhammadans and Hindds, It is frequently called Chakr-chanote, from 
the village which adjoins it. 
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CHANPURA—Lat. 84° 23’, Long. 73° 52’, Elev. 

A village lying on a gentle slope above the left bank of the Shamshabari 
stream, at the western extremity of the Karnao valley ; it produces rice and 
also some dry crops, and is surrounded by a mass of cultivation, which 
extends for a considerable distance along the bank of the river. 

The village is divided into two divisions, Upper-and Lower Chanpitra, 
and contains altogether nineteen houses, inhabited by Mubammadan zamin- 
dars of the Budwal caste 


CHANTHAN—Lat. 83° 19’, Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 
A village situated above the right bank of the stream, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Peristén valley. 
The houses, which number about five, are built of timber, and have 
flat roofs. All the inhabitants are Hindds. 


CHAOMUK—Lat. 83° 18’. Long. 78° 47’. Elev. 1,202’. 

A town situated on a plain on the right bank of the Ptinch Téi river, which 
may be forded in the dry season, and is crossed by a ferry during the rains ; 
it is distant 10 miles north-west of Mirptir, and 86 miles south-west of 
Kotli, by way of Sensar. The prosperity of this place is said to be.on the 
wane; it is still, however, the centre of a considerable trade in country 
produce between the neighbouring districts of the Panjab and the surround. 
ing hills. The following is an approximate enumeration of the inhabitants : 
two hundred and fifty houses inhabited by Hindd zam{ndars, fifty Hindé 
shopkeepers, one hundred Muhammadan zam{fndars, twenty-five Muham- 
madan shopkeepers, sixty of various trades and occupations; there are also 
six sepoys attached to the thdna. 

The town contains two masjids and the zférat of the Panch Pir, and 
two Hind temples ; the red-brick dome of the larger forms a conspicuous 
landmark ; there are likewise three gardens in the town, 


CHAPROT—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,100’, approx. 

A district holding a semi-independent position between Gilgit and Hunza, 
It is situated north of the Naltar mountain and west of the Hunza river, 
at the point where it makes its great bend to the south. The fort of 
Chaprot is situated on the right bank of the Chaprot zadt, about 8 miles 
from its junction with the Hunza river. It is locally considered impreg- 
nable, being situated at the fork between two precipitous ravines, but it is 
commanded on both sides at a distance of 500 or 600 yards. It is usually 
garrisoned by a company of Kashmir troops. Besides Chaprot iteelf, 
there are the hamlets of Barishk, Das, and Chalt in the Chaprot glen, 
From the head of the glen there is a difficult path into the Naltar valley. 

Itis very necessary that Chaprot should belong to Gilgit, as its posses. 
sion secures Gilgit from the predatory attacks of the Kanjitis. (Fiddulps.) 
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CHARAK—Iat. 34° 24’, Long. 76° 32’. Elev, 
A small village on the route from Srinagar to Léh, situated at the west end 
of the Namyik La, between Muibekh and Kharbu, 84 miles from Léh. 
(Cunningham.) 


CHARASA—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 77° 87’, Elev. 

A village in Nubr4 on the right bank of the Nubrd river. It is about the 
most conspicuous place in the district. At one time it was also the most 
important, for here lived the hereditary rulers of Nubr4 who ruled under 
the raja of Lad&k. The houses of Chardsa are built on an isolated steep- 
faced rock, composed of hard porphyry, which stands up away from the 
mountain-side; it is some 200 yards long and 150 {feet high. All the 
upper part of it is covered with white buildings: the loftiest of them is 
the monastery ; they were formerly defended by a walli—of which parts 
still remain—running along the rock at varying intervals, and flanked by 
towers. With the exception of the lamas, the people of the village live on 
the rock in winter only; for summer they have other dwellings scattered 
about by their fields, but for warmth in winter they crowd to their old 
fortress. Here the buildings are crowded so close together, the space 
occupied is so completely roofed over—pathways and all—that when filled 
with human beings and with cattle, it must indeed be warm! It is said 
to contain twenty-two families. 

To reach Charasa one fords the Nubra river, which here flows in numer- 
ous channela, At the end of September 24 feet was the greatest depth 
found in them. (Drew.) 


CHARAT—Lat. 33° 37’, Long, 75° 11’. Elev. 
A small village lying in the plains to the north of the Khind valley, on the 
path to Bun Dasur, about 6 miles west of Shéhabdéd. (Jnce.) 


CHARCHAR PASS—Lat, 34° 43’, Long. 77° 9’. Elev. 16,300’. 

Is crossed between Chipchuck, at its north end, ‘and Zangla, on one of the 
routes from Léh to Padam. A very difficult pass. On account of snow, 
only open in May and October, and even then sometimes impassable for 
laden animals. From Chipchuck the best route is by the western ravine. 
Descent on south side steep at the top, but otherwise easy, At the end 
of May the northern face down to Chipchuck is covered with snow, often 
deep. (/I. Strachey.) 


CHARGALI— 
A name given to two different passes or paths which enter the Raikheot 
valley from the south-east, one being 24 miles north-west of Chokh, and 
the other the same distance south-west ; both about 15,000’, 
The path that enters by the northern pass comes from Liskomb, and 
the other from Harcho. Both are difficult, and only passable by man. 
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The passes are guarded by the Astor people when there are disturbances 
in Childs and the neighbouring valleys. (Ahmad Ali Khdn.) 


CHARKANG—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 78° 38’, Elev. 16,700’. 
A halting-place on the Changchenmo route, between Lukung and Gunle. 
The Marsemik pass is crossed between it and Gunle. It ia 112 miles 
from Léh. (Drew.) 

CHASHMA SHAHI—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A beautiful spring situated in a little valley about a mile from the south- 
eastern shore of the Dal lake. The water is much sought after. 


CHATAR—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 73° 32’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum river, just south of the 
junction of the Agar stream. It lies 6 4os north of Kohéla, on the new 
road to Baramula and the Kashmir valley. 


CHATARDHAR—Lat. 32° 53’. Long. 75° 46’, Elev. 10,100’. 
A pass over the mountain range which separates the district of Basaoli 
from the valley of Badrawar. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 14 miles south of Badrawér and 
51 miles north of Basaoli; the path lying over a narrow ridge between lofty 
mountains, the Sonbai to the east, and the Kaplas to the west. 

During the winter months the pass becomes impracticable for cattle 
and laden coolies, but foot-passengers are accustomed to make the passage 
at all seasons of the year. 

Both the ascent and the descent are easy, that on Y the north side being 
somewhat the steeper; but consequent on the many difficulties to be met 
with on the road between Badrawdr and Basaoli, cattle are rarely used on 
the road, and it has very little traffic. 


CHATARGARH—Lat. 83° 17’. Long. 76° 14’. Elev. 
The remains of an old fort at the junction of the Bhutna stream with the 
Chenab : founded by Chatar Singh of Chamba about 1650. 

Forty years ago, a hundred and forty houses existed here, nearly all en- 
closed witbin the walls of the square fort. 

In 1834, Zorawaér Singh, with a force of 3,000 men (after a delay of 
two months, the bridge across the Chenéb having been destroyed), suc- 
ceeded in capturing the place, which he set fire to and completely destroyed. 

The present fort (Gulébgarh) was then built ; it is now under the tah- 


sildar of Badrawér. ( Drew.) 


CHATERO—Lat. 33° 26’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A village situated about 4 miles north-west of Mogal Maidén, on the road 
leading towards the Marbal pass. It contains six or eight honses, which 
are scattered on the right bank of the Kasher Khol stream, opposite the 
junction of the Sinchun Khol. (4//good.) 
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CHATI—Fide “ Sarm” and “ V'sat1.” 

CHATSABAL—Lat, 34° 5’. Long. 74° 49’. Elev, 
A suburb of Srinagar, lying to. the west of the city, on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. There is a custom-house situated on the river-bank, just 
beyond the limits of the town, where duties are levied on all merchandise. 


CHAUKI CHORA—Lat. 33° 1’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 2,150’. 
A scattered village on the road from Akniar to Réjaorf. Itis situated on 
a broken plateau at a distance of 134 miles north-west from the former 
place. Small portions of land are cultivated amid the surrounding rocky 
area. (Drew.) 


CHECHIAN—Lat. 33° 5’, Long. 73° 47’. Elev. 
A small village in Naoshera, 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the road to the 
Gatiala ferry. It is situated on a wide open plain, on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. The inhabitants are Muhammadans, and number fourteen 
families. 


CHEIYER—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A small village in the Mara Wardwan valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river, a few miles south of Maru, on the path tc Kishtwar. 

This village contains two Hindd families, almost the only Hindts 

inhabiting the Mara Wardwén valley. 

CHESJWA—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 
A smal} Gijar village in Lower Drawér, containing four houses ; it is sita- 
atec Ina narrow valley, about 8 miles east of Ashkét by a fair path, and 


lies on a small stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river by 
its left bank. 


CHELANG LABHO PASS—Iat, Long. Elev. 14,850’. 


Between Zangla and Pangatee, on the roata from Kishtwér to L¢h, od 
Zanskér. (Drew.) 


CHENAB— 


Name.—This river is formed of two principal feeders, the Chandra and 
the Bhf&ga, wheuce it derives its Sanskrit name of Chandra-Bhaga, by 
which it is usually known in the upper part of its course. 

Ptolemy calls it Sandabal, but the Greek historians of Alexander named 
it the Akesines, because its proper name was one of illomen. Forster 
mentions the river under the name of the Chiunaun. 

Vigne prefers to derive its present appellation of Chenab from Chand-&b 
or “the water of the moon,” rather than from Chin-ab, or “ the water of 
China,” inasmuch as it does not flow from any part of the Chinese terri- 
tories. 
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Source.—The Chandra and the Bh4ga rise on opposite sides of the Bara 
Lacha pass, in north lat. 82° 45’, east long. 77° 22’, at an elevation of 
16,500 feet above the sea; they effect a junction at Tandi. 

General direction.—From Tandi the Chenéb pursues a north-westerly 
direction to a point 5 miles north of Kishtwér; it then makes a bend 20 
miles due south ; then sweeps suddenly round to the west, flowing in that 
direction by a very tortuous course until a few miles north of Rias{, when 
it adopts a south-westerly course to Akndr, at the foot of the hills, a total 
distance from Kishtwar of about 150 miles. 

From Aknér to Mithankét the length is 570 miles in a south-south- 
westerly direction, and the whole length from its source to‘its junction with 
the Indus is 950 miles. 

Breadth.—Just above the junction of the Wardwén stream it is only 60 
feet wide : at Kishtwar it is 25 yards wide. At Aknir the stream divides 
into many channels, At Rémbdn the river is as wide as the Sutlej at 
Rémpir. At Riasi the Chendb is about 200 yards wide. At Khiderpir, 
above Akntir, between 300 and 400 feet. Just below Aknir it spreada 
out into a wide river, 1,500 to-2,000 feet broad, ; 

Depth.—At Khiderpir, above Aknir, it is from 8 to 10 feet deep in 
the cold weather, and the river rises about 26 feet. 

At Aknir a gauge is kept by the British Forest Department, The 
gauge register of the year 1884 showed the following to be the aver- 
age height of the river, which may be relied on in each month in the 


year :— 


January , =. OF] Moy . . «. 60 | Septembr . . . 75 
February . . 10} June. . . 80 | October, Ist to 15th . + 25 
March, . 26) July . : . 90 » 16th to 3ist - 145 
April ‘ . 35] August .« 10:10] November . . - 16 


December . . - 90 


At Akndr the greatest height registered for the last {wo years is 17} 
feet. At the Kowra lime-kilns, about 3 miles above Aknir, the rise of 
the floods appears to be about 42 feet. : 

Height of tanks.—In the upper part of its course the banks appear to 
be high, steep, and in places precipitous. ; 

Between Riasf and Aknér (20 miles) the banks are in places low, or 
cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in height ; this is where the river 
Crosses one of the flat longitudinal valleys. After Aknur the river flows 
through a level country. Z ; as 

Nature of banks.—At Pargw4l, where it enters Kashmir territory, it is 
8 rapid stream running through a deep rocky channel i both above and 
below the place it flows between lofty ranges of mountains, generally very 
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rocky and precipitous, and often finely wooded, During its course through 
Padar the river is edged with cliffs, and as far as the junction of the 
Wardwan stream flows through a narrow channel in the rock, only 60 feet 
wide, flowing smoothly and slowly, with doubtless a great depth of water. 

Ac Kishtwar, the left bank is a plain, and on the right bank are lofty 
rocky mountains; the river flows in a deep hollow many hundred feet 
below the plain. 

At Jangalwér the rock is of such a kind as to affect the form of the 
river channel; some 4 miles above this place the river flows through a 
narrow gorge formed by massive rocks of a silicious mica schist. 

Above Rambén the mountains rise boldly on both sides ont of the 
valley ; the stream flows in a narrow channel between them, often with a 
great depth of water. 

Above the falling in of the Ans river the banks are more accessible ; 
the foot-paths that connect the villages, which at intervals occur along the 
valley, sometimes go along near the waterside, and sometimes have to 
leave it for a bit where rock-cliffe some hundreds of feet high bound it. 

Just above Riasi the river flows in a very sinuous course between steep» 
inaccessible rocks. 

At Aknir the river flows throrgh a plain with slight depressions, which 
occur where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds, 

Fall of river—From the Bara Lacha pass to Akniir the length of the 
Chendéb is 380 miles, and the whole fall is 15,500 feet, or 40°5 feet per 
mile. 

Between Kishtwar and Aknir there is a fall of 4,000 feet, or 26°6 feet 
per mile. 

Between Kowra and Khiderptr there is a fall of nearly 12 feet in 
8,000 feet in the surface of the water in January. 

During its passage through the mountains the stream is very rapid. 

At Atholi, in June, when the sun was fast melting the snows, the velo- 
city was 64 miles an hour. 

Discharge.—Near Aknir the winter discharge of the Chenab has been 
calculated at 4,750 cubic feet per second, the maximum discharge during 
July and August being probably between 50,000 and 60,000 cubic feet. 

Navigation.—From Aknar, where the level is 1,100 feet, down to the 
sea, boats can traverse it, but above this the stream is so broken by rapids 
as to be unnavigable. 

Above Riasi the gorge through which the river flows is impassable in 
any other way than on a raft of two or three large logs lashed together, 
and this is by no means a secure way of traversing it. 

Tribularies.—During its course through theKashmir territories of Kisht- 
war, Badrawar, and Jami, the Chenéb receives many affiuents, the prin- 
cipal of which, commencing from the east and following the right bank of 
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the river between the Chamba boundary and Kishtwér, are the Ooniar 
and Shendi streams, and the Bhutna and Maru Wardwan rivers. Between 
Kishtwar and Aknir, the Golan Nar and Lidar Khol streams, and the 
Bichlaéri and Ans rivers, no tributaries of importance join the Chenéb on 
its left bank east to Kishtwdér; between Kishtwdr and Rifasi it receives 
the united waters of the Karney Gad and Kar Gad, and the Nera, Baggi, 
and Pinkta rivers; and between Riasi and the western boundary of J ami, 
the Tawi. 


River valley.—To the north of R&mbén is a very distinct ridge con- 
tinuing for 15 miles at an average height of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. From 
this ridge a succession of spurs comes down to the river, separated by 
valleys which are little more than a mile distant from one another; at 
their mouths small tracts of land are terraced and often irrigated. The 
spur sides are steep but seldom rocky; the greater part of their surface is 
covered with herbage; some also is forest, but, from the general south 
aspect, not a great proportion ; it is only where side slopes give a more shady 
outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part of the rest 
trees and bushes are scattered. Besides the cultivation low down near the 
river, patches of land have been brought under tillage all the way up to 
7,000 feet, after partial levelling and terracing. This is more comman 
than anywhere else on the flatter tops of the spurs just above their last fall 
to the river, say at an elevation of 5,000 feet. Further back are higher 
rocky mountains that reach some 2,000 feet above the forest limit; over 
a long depression in this range the Banihal road leads to Kashmir. 


At Jangalwér the level of the water is about 3,000 feet. Above this 
place the mountains that rise up from the river make a narrow steep-sided 
valley: for a height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the stream the general 
slope is 37°, and so, with the indentations of side valleys, it continues to 
near Kishtwér. Kishtwér is situated in a plain not perfectly level, but 
undulating, everywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain extendg 
along the bank of the Chenéb for 4 miles and is 2 miles broad. On the 
opposite side are rocky mountains. As 4 rule, the mountains round 
Kishtwér are rocky below, and have wooded slopes above 3 the wood is oak 
on the eastern hills and deodar and fir on the opposite ridge. Following 
up the river towards Pédar we get at once among high rocky mountains, 
The road takes a shorter way than the river. From Siri, 8,700 feet, a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Brama peaks, 20,000 to 21,000 feet 
high, are seen; the rocky ridges and precipitous spurs that run down from 
the peaks are on‘a very great scale; at the lower edges, wherever a litile 
ledge has enabled the seed to lodge, deodars crown the rocks. The river 
washes the foot of the spurs at a level of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. In Pédar 
there are a number of villages occupying ground sloping to the river, 
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backed by lofty, wooded, and snow-capped hills: the cultivated part is of 
very small extent. 

Below Pargwal the country is exceedingly mountainous. The mountains 
to the north are capped with snow, and dip very abruptly to the river. 
The north-west face of each is invariably precipitous. Many villages are 
met with in the valley, and much cultivation, usually high up on the 
mountain-sides. Poplars and apricots are commonly planted, but walnut is 
the favourite fruit-tree. The south side, where not absolutely precipitous, 
is covered with forest, most frequently of pine; and on the north side, 
though the upper parts are often bare and grassy, or only covered with 
brushwood, yet the banks of the river are usually well wooded, and all 
ravines, which are deep and shady, are filled with a dense forest of deodar, 
horse-chestnut, hazel, sycamore, and birch. 

Near Atholi the valley widens out into an open sandy plain, watered by 
a large tributary stream (the Bhutna) descending from the north. 


Bridges (permanent).—Below Doda the river is spanned by a suspension 
(chika) bridge, and about 8 miles east of Rémbén, the high- road from 
Jami to Kashmir crosses the Chenéb by an old wooden bridge, which 
measures about 190 feet in length between the piers, which project about 
45 feet ; the bridge is about 12 feet broad, and the roadway is plauked and 
protected by side rails. At RAémbén an iron suspension bridge (220 feet 
span) is under construction. 

A road from Kishtwér to Kashmir crosses the river just above the 
junction of the Waidwén stream, which flows in from the north, by a 
suspension rope bridge (j/é/a, q.v.). Ponies cannot cross by this bridge, 
but are swum across, aided by a rope held by aman, who leads it across the 
bridge. This is a dangerous business and often attended with loss. At 
Atholi is a rope bridge. 

At Pargwal the river is crossed at a considerable height above the 
stream by a good and substantial wooden bridge (1884). 

Between the villages of Kandni and Saigat, a few miles south of 
Kishtwar, there is a jhila bridge; both these suspension bridges have 
replaced wooden bridges which formerly existed. 

In addition to those enumerated, rope suspension bridges may also 
probably be found near the village of Ashar, between Doda and Rémbén, 
and below Rémbén at Dharm Kund, Kabhi, and Banasu. 

Ferries.—At the town of Aknir there is a ferry, and also at Pubbar and 
Talwara below Riasi. (Forster—Cunningham—Vigne—Hervey—Aligood— 
Mackay—Drew—Hughes’ Report on proposed Shéhnahar Canal.) 


CHER KALA oz SHER KALA—Lat. 386° 6’. Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 5,670’ 
A village fort on the left bank of the Gilgit river, in Puniél, of which it 
is the chief place. It is the residence of Réja Akbar Khan, whose juris-’ 
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diction extends from Gulpér to Dalmati and Bubar. The word cher 
meaus “ rock,” and that is the correct name, but the Dogrds usually call it 
Sher Kala, It is a picturesque place, and the strongest fort in Puniél ; 
all four sides are lofty walls, with towers at the angles and on each face. 
One face is on the river-bank. The water-supply for the fort is obtained 
from the river itself. The fort is approached from the opposite side by a 
rope bridge. The village consists of about 140 houses, which greatly 
overcrowd the interior of the fort. The houses are mostly three-storied, tke 
basement being occupied by the cattle. The garrison consists of 105 Dogr4 
sepoys. The people are, with few exceptions, of the Yashkin or Bérish 
stock, but the language is Shina, and the religion that of the Maulai sect. 
Fruit-trees abound round Cher Kala, and there is a considerable amount of 
cultivation. The river at the bridge is about 120 yards wide, between steep 
cliffs, the bridge being about 50 feet above the river. The water-supply 
from the river is generally muddy, but there is excellent water obtainable 
from the Cher and its side channels, two of which flow close to the fort. 
(Drew—Biddulph—Muhammad Shéh— Barrow.) 


CHHORTEN or CHURTEN— 
Monumental erections in Tibet; usually built near villages and monas- 
teries. They are receptacles of the ashes of defunct lamas and lay Bud- 
dhists of distinction, and are set around the village limits in the belief 
that the souls of the departed still take an interest in the scenes of their 
earthly life, and protect the, precincts of their former habitations. 
(Bellew,) 


CHIBHAL— 
That part of the Outer Hill region lying between the Chenéb and Jhelum 
rivers, (Drew.) 


CHIBHALIS— 

A Mubammadan race. So called from the name of their country, Chibhél 
(q.v.). The word Chibhél probably comes from Céib, which is the name 
of one of the Réjpat tribes. The Chibhdlis, Muhammadans now, are in 
fact of the same race as the Dogr&s, who have remained Hindu. Several 
tribes of these Muhammadans have the same name as certain of the castes 
in Dagar. These Muhammadanised Hinds keep to some of the old caste 
rules; not, indeed, as to eating, for all Muhammadans will eat together, 
but in the matter of intermarriage. They will either marry in their own 
separate caste, or will take a wife from the one below them, and give their 
daughters to the caste above them. . : : 

Besides Rajptits there are many Muhammadanised Jats in Chibhél ; the 
Jatis the prevalent cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rare. 
ly in Diigar. In the eastern part of Chibhél are Muhammadan Thakurs. 

An important and high caste is one called Sudan (g.0.), A general 
name for this and other high castes of Chibhal is Sabi. 
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The Chibhdlfs, on the whole, resemble the Dogras, although the 
Muhammadan way of cutting the moustache makes a difference that strikes 
one at first. 

The Chibhalis are stronger and more muscular than the others, and are 
equally active. 

In the extreme north-west of Chibhdl, and beyond it as well, on the 
borders of Kashmir, are two races somewhat different from the rest, but 
still near enough to be classed under the same general name of Chibhéli. 
These are the Kakkas and the Bambas (g.v.). 

Lower down the Jhelum river, west of Kotli and of Mirpur, there is a 
caste or tribe called Gakkars (q.0.) ; these, with other high castes, would 
be classed as Sahu. 

Going back to the eastern part of Chibhal, we are on the boundary line 
of Muhammadans and Hindis. A hundred years ago, probably, the former 
were encroaching, and the boundary was gradually coming eastward ; but 
now, certainly, no such advance is being made. The Muhammadans on 
the border were not, and are not, very strong in their faith; they retain 
many Hindé fashions, and some even have an idol in their house. Till 
quite lately it was their custom to marry Hindd women of the same caste, 
and these remained Hindt, and did not adopt Muhammadanism. This is 
no longer done, (Drew.) 


CHIBRA—tLat, 33° 5’. Long. 79° 10’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, not far from the borders of 
Lhasa territory. The valley here is about 3 miles broad, The plain at 
Chibra is studded over with small ponds or lakes. One was 1,600 paces in 
circumference. Round the margin of each was a broad bed of soda. (Cun- 
ningham— Moorcroft.) 


CHIBRA CAMP—Lat. 36° 7’ 12”. Long. Elev. 16,480’, 
A camping ground, 12 miles east of the Sugetdawan pass and 10 miles from 
Aktigh. No grass or wood, and water very scanty. Elevation of Chibra 
hill, 17,910 feet. It is on the Karakoram route north of the pass. (Trot- 
ter—Johnson.) 


CHIKA (or “ HAUL-BRIDGE ”)— 
A kind of bridge in use in some parts of the Chenéb valley. 
A smooth rope of several strands is stretched across the river, and on 
this runs a wooden ring, from which hangs a loop in which one is 
seated, The whole is pulled across by a rope from the far side. (Drew.) 


CHIKAR—Lat. 34° 9.’ Long. 73° 43.’ Elev. 
A considerable village in a district of the same name, which lies on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, and forms part of the Mozafarabéd zilla. 
It is situated between Maira and Hatti, on the old road from Mari 
towards Kashmir. 
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The village stands on a low ridge between two small and richly culti- 
vated valleys; on the north side of the path is a small fort, and at the foot 
of the hill beyond the village there is a bungalow for the accommodation of 
travellers. Supplies procurable. 


CHIKTAN— Lat. 31° 80’, Long. 76° 34’. Elev, 
The name by which the collection of villages at the bottom of the Kanji 
valley is known. It forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil (Baltistén) and 
is said to contain 200 houses, the inhabitants of which are Muhammadans, 


Réjas Rasanpir and Hasan Khan live here. (4ydmer.) 


CHIL— 
A considerable stream which takes its rise un the southern slopes of the 
Rémratchan mountain, north of Basaoli, and empties itself into the Ravi, 
in lat. 82° 32’, long. 75° 54’, a few miles above that town. 

Its waters are clear and cold. The road between Badar and Badrawér 
crosses this stream between the villages of Saman and Lar. There are 
stepping-stones on the path, but no bridge, and as the stream is subject to 
freshets, the passage is sometimes interrupted. 


CHILA— Lat. 33° 0’. Long. 75° 39’. Elev. 
A small village in Badrawér, containing about six houses, situated high up 
in the mountains at the head of the Bin Kad valley, above the right bank 


of the stream. 


CHILAS-—Lat. 33° 44’, Long. 74° 5’, Elev. 
A large village containing about one hundred houses, with a mixed 
population of Hinds and Muhammadans ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill, on the south side of the Ptiach valley, above the left bank of the 


Pinch Téi river. 


CHILING—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village on left bank of the Zansk4r river. General Strachey states that 
gold is forfnd between it and the village of Pidmo higher up on the same 
river, The gold is collected by Lahoulis, who come over in the summer for 
two or three months, Each gold-washer pays a tax of Rl to the Dogré 
government for his year’s license. In former days the river was also fre- 


quented by Balti gold-washers. (H. Strachey.) 
CHILING CHU—Fide “ Zansxin River.” 


CHILUNG PASS—Lat. 33° 52’. Long. 76° 12’. Elev. 
A difficult glacier pass between the districts of Sdrd and Maru Wardwan 
at the bead of the Krish valley. (<y/mer.) 
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CHIMCHAK—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 11,600’. 
A camping-ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass to Yarkand, 
five marches from Léh, on the right bank of the Shyok river, between Pakra 
and Lama Kyent. (Drew.) 


CHIMRE— 
A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék. The villages are— 
Kharu, Egu, Nagle, Shara, Chimre, and Sakti. The last two both contain 
about a hundred and fifty houses. Cash revenue about 24,000, besides 
taxes in kind. (dylmer.) 


CHIMRAY or CHIMRE—Lat. 338° 57’, Long. 77° 51'. Elev. 11,890’. 
A village of about five hundred inhabitants, witha monastery. The second 
march from Léh on the Changchenmo route, between Tiksay and Zingral. 

At 6 miles from Tiksay the Indus is fordable in September. There is 
cultivation about the village, which is situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus. Camping ground bad. A rest-house and supply 
depét. The monastery contains two hundred monks and nuns, and is sub- 
ordinateto the Hemis monastery. The monks belong to the red-capped 
sect of lamas. (Radha Kishan—Trotter—Cayley.) 


CHINENI—Lat. 33° 2’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 

A large and neat village in a district of the same name, lying about 57 
miles north-east of Jami and 30 miles south-west of Ashar, a village 
on the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, where it is crossed by a rope 
bridge. Chineni is built on an eminence on the right bank of the Tawi, 
and is overlooked by the old palace of its legitimate yéjas. The mountains 
to the north are covered with pine forest. Water and supplies abundant. 
(Forster— Vigne~—Montgomerie.) 


CHINGRAM—Lat. 33° 29’, Long. 75° 39’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Sinthon Khol stream ; it lies about 
6 kos north of Mogal Maidan by a very fair path, on the road between 
Kishtwér and Nowbig by the Chingram pass, The village is prettily situ- 
ated and surrounded with mountains, which are thickly weoded with fir. 
( Hervey.) 


CHINJIART—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawéar; it lies on the flat top of a mountain with very 
precipitous sides, situated above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
just north of the confluence of the Jagran stream. It contains a masjid 
and twelve houses, The inhabitants are all Muhammadans. 


CHIPCHUCK—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 
A camping ground at north end of the Charchar pass, on one of the routes 
from Léh to Padam. Snow here at end of May. (dH. Strachey.) 
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CHIRI oz SOWAR—Fide “ SowSn.” 


CHISHOT—Lat. 38° 21’. Long. 76° 20’. Elev. 8,200’. 
A village in the Bhutpa valley. (Zhomson.) 

CHITTA PANI— 
A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Pansél range, at the foot 
of the pass of that name, north-west of Alfabéd Sardi; after its junction 
with the Nuricham stream near the village of Bifliaj, in lat. 83°37’, long. 
74° 24', the united waters form the Saran river, which flows in a‘ north- 
westerly direction towards Piuch. 

The bed of this stream is very stony; after heavy rain it becomes an 
impetuous torrent. Between Baramgala and Poshidna the road into 
Kashmir by the Pir Panjél route runs along the bed of the stream, which 
here lies between lofty and precipitous mountains, and is crossed and re- 
crossed by twenty-five small and very rudely constructed bridges. 

The Chota Gali pass can be crossed by a path leading up this valley ; 
it is not, however, good, and whenever this route is used, the more direct 
road from Baramgala vtd Hilloh is taken. 


CHITTAR—Lat. 38° 457. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A large village shaded by fine trees, lying in the middle of the Kuthér 
pargana, about 10 miles north-east of Achibél. It contains a masjid and 
twenty houses, of which two are inhabited by pandits, and the others by 
Muhammadans of both the Shia and Sunf sects. 


CHITTI NADI~ 

This stream, which is also known as the Bromsu river, takes its rise in the 
Gogal Marg, on the northern slopes of the Panjal range, at the foot of the 
Guldbgarh pass; it flows in a north-westerly direction through the Zoji- 
marg, draining a grassy and wooded valley, which is enclosed by lofty 
mountains; it receives by its left bank the waters of the Dontsu stream, 
which flows from a small ndég or tarn on the slopes of the Brama Sakal 
mountain, also the Chitta Pani or Chursu stream, and numerous other 
torrents, and empties itself into the Veshai river, in lat. 33° 37’, long. 
74° 49’, just north of the village of Kangwattan. 


CHITTINGUL—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Lar pargana ; it lies in the valley to the north 
of the Sind river, on the west of the path from Srinagar to the Wangat 
ruins, Chittingél is about 18 miles north of Srinagar by road. Supplies 
are procurable, and water from a stream. 

CHIULI—~Lat. 33° 19. Long, 75° 23’. Elev. 
A hamlet situated towards the eastern extremity of the Peristén valley, 
above the left bank of the stream; it lies on the path leading towards 
the Hinjan Dhar pass and the Lidar Khol valley. The huts, which are 
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scattered on the hillside, are built of timber and have flat roofs; they are five 
in number, and are inhabited by three Gujar families, a potter, and a thakur- 
Just to the west of the village, and below it, there is a 4adai biidge 
across the stream; !t may also be forded a little higher up, where the 
banks are low. 


CHOAN —Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 75° 24". Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Sdndran river, at the extre- 
mity of the Shéhabéd pargana, about 10 miles south-east of Verndg; it is 
the point of arrival and departure from the Kashmir valley by the Nand- 
marg and Brari Bal, 

The village, though not large, extends for a considerable distance; the 
better description of houses, which are built of timber, with pent shingle 
roofs, are situated on a shelf of the bill towards the north-west, and are 
surrounded by fields and gardens enclosed with stone walls; the houses at 
the other end of the village are single-storied log-huts. All the inhabitants 
are Muhammadans, and number abvut ten families, including two of Gijars. 
There is a customs post in this village, and a small revenue establishment 
is maintained, except during the four winter months, when the passes are 
entirely closed, the duties collected seem to be very small, amountiny, it is 
stated, to under R100 annually, Snow lies at Choan for five mouths in the 
year, 

Iron ore is obtained in small quantities from mines in the immediate 
vicinity, but all engaged in the trade live in the villages on the left bank 
of the river. Mogddm Salib’s maida ogcupies a most picturesque position 
in the village, looking down the valley ; below it, shaded by some fine wal- 
put trees, is the small zidrat of Misam Shah, close to which, on the grassy 
bank of the river, is the usual encamping ground. Supplies are scarce. 


CHODRA—Sve “SavGra.? 


CHOGAL—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Machipira pargana, situated on the Pchru 
river, about 18 miles north-west of Sopdr, and the same distance south- 
east of Shalirah ; it forms the usual stage between these places. The village 
is divided into three sections, that lying on the high, right bank of the river 
is the oldest; the other two divisions are situated on the left bank; the 
stream is usually fordable, and when the waters are high, there is com- 
munication by boat with the Jhelum. 

Chogal is inhabited by sixty families, and has a small garrison of eight 
or ten sepoys. It also contains the ziérat of Shaikh Ahmad, near which 
stands the masjid, a substantial double-storied brick building. There are 
some fine chunar trees in the village, and a convenient space for encamping 
on the left bank of the river. From the village of Rickmakam, which lies 
just to the north-east, there is a good path over the mountains into the 
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Uttar pargana. Supplies are obtainable. The highest peak in the range 
of hills to the north is called Dewa Na&l. 


CHOI—Lat. 35° 13’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A village in the Rupal valley. It is situated on an alluvial plateau, and 
about the year 1850 suffered from flood. (Drew, p. 402.) 
CHOKIAL—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 75° 54’. Elev, 
A village said to contain 40 houses, situated on the left bank of the Dras 
river, in Drds (Baltistdu). (4ylmer.) 


CHONCHAR PASS—Lat. 85° 50’. Long. 74° 2’, Elev. 14,000’. 
A pass over the watershed, Gilgit and Darél, important as being the only 
practicable route for horses between those districts. The route lies up the 
wild Kergah valley, which for nearly one day’s march is totally destitute of 
vegetation. It then passes through a beautiful Kashmir-like tract with 
greensward and forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. 
Above this comes a vrass country, At the head of the valley, where vegeta- 
tion ceases, the rugged hillsides and the path itself are. strewed with piles 
of splintered rock. From the summit of the pass (14,000 feet) a rough 
pathway leads down to the Khanbari valley, which has to be crossed near 
its head. The Bérigéh pass has then to be crossed, after which there is a 
long descent to Yahtdt, the first village of Darél. It was at the head of 
the Kergah valley that in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, 
returning from an expedition against Darél, was overwhelmed by a sudden 
and unseasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies 
perished. The Chonchar route is impassable from December to April. 
Snow is met with till August, when it disappears altogether for a couple 
of months. .Hayward gives the following route :—~ 

Miles. 
1. Shut - 7 ‘ 13 Pass villages of Naupdr and Basin. Enter the 
Kergah valley. At Jhit a few huts. 

13 Road up Kergah valley. Mazar Majndn is merely 

the tomb of a Saiad. No habitation. 

Camp at head of valley, 34 miles from the kotal. 
Here there is some open ground and a few 
projecting rocks, large enough to afford shelter. 

4. Kalfjanji . m : 9 At 3 miles cross the Chonchar pass, and descend 
to Kalijdoji in the Khanbéari valley. 

At 6 miles cross the Kuli pass, then down the 


2. Mazar Majutin . 


3, Sakarbos or Takorbas 12 


6. Yahtdt . . . 20 
Barigah valley to Darél, a village on the left 
bank of the Darél stream, Grass, firewood, and 
water are obtainable at each stage. 
(Lanner—Hayward— Ahmad Alt Khén.) 
CHONGO—Lat, 35° 42’. Long. 75° 46’. Elev. 


A village in Baltistén, in the Braldd valley, on the night bank of the iver: 
There is a fine spring of hot water near this place (temperature 104° 5’), 
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with a somewhat unpleasant, sulphurous smell, but perfectly clear. The 
water stands in a basin some 15 feet in diameter, and about 3% feet deep, 
on the top of a conical mound of limestone about 30 feet high. The 
mound is a deposit formed by the water which flows over on every side- 


It contains 9 houses. (Godwin-Austen—Aylmer.) 


CHONGRA—Lat. 35° 21’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev, 
A village lying just above and to the west of the fort of Astor. It 
contains about 20 houses. Two smiths and two carpenters live here. 


(4ylmer.) 
CHONGTASH—Vide “ Cuanerasn.” 


CHORBAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
The most easterly ilaka of the waztrat of Skardé. ‘It extends along the 
Shyok river from Chulanka, on the frontier of Ladék, to Dah (or Dai), 
on the boundary of Khapdlu, a distance of 44 miles.” 

The barrier by which Chorbat is separated from Nubré is the 1 10st con- 
tracted part of the Shyok valley, and the general ruggedness by degrees 
becomes less marked as that river is descended. The mountains, every where 
steep, rocky, and inaccessible, close in general to within a cuarter of a 
mile of one another, and their projecting spurs, at short intervals, advance 
quite to the centre of the valley, forming deep bays, either filled with sand, 
or occasionally occupied by platforms of conglomerate, on the top of which, 
where water is procurable, there is generally a village. The river washes 
the foot of each rocky spur. In the upper part of the district, the villages 
are few and very insignificant, but lower down several are of greater extent. 
Sixa and Prahnu are the chief. All the villages are surrounded by 
fine orchards.of apricot trees. Walnut and mulberry trees are also common, 
and at Turtak are a few vines; these latter are, however, by no meang 
generally cultivated in the district. Willows are less frequent than in 
Nubré, but there are plenty of poplars. The fields are everywhere terraced, 
and water appears to be abundant. 

Communtcations,—The Léh road follows the left bank of the Shyok 
from Lunkha to Piun, where it goes up the Chorbat stream over the 
Chorbat La. Itis very fair throughout and passable for baggage animals. 

There is a path up the left bank as far as the Tibi valley, where there 
is a way to the Indus valley vid the Dumkhar valley; this road is open 
in July. : 

From Prahnu a path follows the right bank all the way to Nubré. 
(See Rovurss.) It is as bad as a road can be.” 

Khurmang can be reached from Kuwas by the Puriki La (9.0.). 

In winter three bridges are made across the Shyok,—viz., at Kusting, 


Siksa. and Turték, 
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There is a permanent bridge just.above Prahnu. 

Climate.—This is very severe. The Shyok is said to be frozen for 
three months. Over 18 inches of snow falls, 

Resources.—The crops are Jao, tromba, kanak, cheni, and matta. They 
do not appear very good. The inhabitants carry apricots and ghi into 
Ladék, and bring back money, numdahs, and wool, 

The mountains are nearly quite barren and mostly inaccessible. The 
pasturage is poor. 


Name of village, 


i 
Dou-u 12 
Kusting 30 
Marcha 20 
Partuj 20 : 
Kowas 30 1 smith. 
Piun 20 1 
Tamus, ; 20 ; 
Sixa (ilaka station) 60 12 : 3 smiths, 
= g 2 carpenters, 
Summer villages :~ $ S 
Betuk . . & a 
Gon . . - a, 
Kalan 2 a, 
Sogmos 3 3 
Chuar ‘ E ~ 
Tiari 8 bad 
Prahnu 50 a 8 
a 
Summer villages :— 
DE, 
Thang . 
Chulanka 
Tartu 


Summer villages :—~ 
Tyakshi . m 
Pakatang . |, 


ee 
Generally speaking, the people are wretchedly poor and nearly all diseased. 
They are civil and obliging to travellers. (Thomsoa—Aylmer.) 


CHORBAT PASS on HANO PASS— 

Lat. 34° 46’, Long. 76° 39". Elev. 16,700’. 

On the range between the Indus and Shyok rivers. It is crossed on the 
Summer route from Léh to Skardd, between Goma Hani and Pidn. 

Vigne crossed this pass from the Chorbat side in the middle of July. 
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“The ascent to the summit was as desolate and dreary as possible, but rot 
so difficult as many others. The dri, or marmot, and tue wild, ring-tailed 
pigeon of the Himalayas were everywhere common. We crossed the snowy 
ridge at a very early hour, by which arrangement we ovtained a secure 
footing for our horses. The descent was more troublesome, as the 
snow was a little more softened, and we were constantly sinking up 
to the middle.” (Vigne.) 

‘The pass is the boundary of Baltistén in this direction, The Balti 
raiders used to come by it into Ladak in former days.” There is a camp- 
ing ground at the south foot above Hani. (Drew.) 


CHOTA ALI—Lat. 34° 3’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
A small village in the upper part of the valley of the Harpetkai stream ; 
it lies about 10 miles south of Bhaniydr, on a foot-path leading directly to- 
wards Srinagar. The village consists of six or eight shepherds’ houses, sur- 
rounded by a little indian-corn cultivation ; cattle and sheep graze here in 
summer, but in winter the place is deserted. A path lics over the moun- 
tains from this village to Pinch. (Allgood.) 


CHOUTRA—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 
’ A village lying high up on the slopes of the mountzin, a few miles north of 
Poni, to the west of the road leading towards the Budil pass. It consists 
of a few houses. (4Ad/good.) 


CHRAR—Lat. 83° 52’. Long. 74° 49’, Eley. 6,400’ 
A small town on the north-west side of the valley of Kashmir, lying about 
3} miles west of Rémd, on the road between Shupion and Srinagar, and 13 
miles north-east of Shupion by the direct path. Chrar is built on one of 
the many bare sandy ridges by which the Panjal range subsides into the 
level of the valley ; these ridges are usually more or less flattened at the 
top, but have steep and almost perpendicular sides, which are here 
and there furrowed with rain-channels; owing to the scarcity of water 
obtainable, these ridges are seldom cultivated. The town is built 
somewhat in the form of the letter X, and now contains about five hundred 
houses ; the inhabitants state that about forty years ago there were more 
than double this number, before the occurrence of a conflagration, by which 
the place was totally destroyed. But for its reputed sanctity, it would be 
difficult to account for its prosperity, as the town owes nothing to its geo- 
graphical situation. The houses are well built of burnt bricks, which are 
made in the neighbourhood, and have shingle roofs, but mostly without the 
usual additional covering of birch-bark and earth. The town is offensively 
dirty, and ill-supplied with water from three tanks; better water may be 
procured in the ravines at some little distance to the east. With the excep- 
tion of the clump of trees about the zidrat, and a few vegetable gardens in 
the town and around it, there is little or no shade or cultivation about the 
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place. The town is commanded by superior heights on the south, and in a 
less degree by the ridges to the east and west, which run parallel to that on 
which it stands, A very fine view, embracing almost the whole of the 
valley of Kashmir, is obtainable from the survey station on the hill to the 
north-east of the town. 

Chrér is a £usaba or market-place, and bas an annual fair, which com- 
mences in September and lasts for two months; the fair is held on one day 
in the week. The inhabitants are exclusively Mubammadans. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is on the east side of the town ; but there is 
almost an entire absence of shade, and water must be procured from the 
ravine at some little distance. Supplies are abundant. 

Chrér contains the zfdrat or shrine of Shéh-ndr-uid-din (the light of the 
faith) ; the great celebrity of this saint seems chiefly owing to his having 
been a Kashmiri by birth. The tomb is of the usual form, but is perhaps 
better proportioned and contains more elaborate carving than any other in 
the valley ; it is said to have been built during the reign of the emperor 
A. ar, and the adjoining masjid in the time of Ata Muhammad Khda, the 
Pathén governor. The masjid consists of a large oblong building, with a 
wing at either end ; it is built of hewn timber placed transversely, and 
raised on a plinth of brick-work. It is a double-storied building, the centre 
chambers measuring about 80 feet by 60, with an elevation of about 
30 feet ; the roof, which rises in tiers, is supported by four pillurs of hewn 
timber, each formed of the single trunk of a deodar tree. The interior is 
quite plain; the massive wood-work is neither stained nor varnished, but 
the windows are filled with trellis-work, 


CHRAT— 
The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj division ; it lies 
on the left bank of the Jhelum, to the south-east of Srinagar. The tahsfl 
station is at Miran. 


CHUAR—Lat, 34° 55’. Long. 76° 45’. Elev. 9,000’, approx. 
The principal summer village of Sixa in Chorbat (Baltistén). It stands 
on the left bank of the Shyok amidet considerable cultivation, and is 
divided into several hamlets, containing substantial houses. It has a well- 
to-do appearance. To the east lies the Mian stream, which flows through 
@ narrow rocky gorge, crossed by a fair bridge, passable by baggage 
animals, (Aylmer.) 


CHUCHLI—Lat. 32° 47’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, containing about six houses, surrounded 
with cultivation ; it is situated on the hillside above the right bank of the 
stream about a mile north of Loang, on the path leading from Basaoli 
towards Badrawér, by the Chatardhar pass. 
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CHUGAM—Iat. 35° 11’. Long, 74° 49’, Elev. 8,350’. 
A village of 12 or 15 houses on the left bank of the western branch 
of the Astor river. This is one of the usual stages between Kamri and 
Astor, but there is very little room for encamping, and Rattu is a much more 
convenient stage. The valley is here very narrow and confined, and in 
summer the place is very hot, considering its elevation. There is a bridge 
here. (Barrow Aylmer.) 


CHUJKOT—Lat. 88° 52’. Long. 75° 5’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Bij-Behdra 
and Aw4ntipdr ; it contains a filature. 


CHULANKA oz CHULUNG—Lat. 34° 49. Long. 76° 58’. Elev. 
9,600’, approx. 

The most easterly village of Chorbat (Baltistén). It lies on the right 
bank of the Shyok, and is a halting-place on the route from Léh to 
Skardi. It contains twenty-five houses, and is divided into two hamlets, 
Here the Shyok valley is about } mile broad, and there is some prickly jungle 
in the river-bed near the village. The surrounding hills are very barren. 
The village is irrigated by the Chalun stream, which lies a short way tothe 
east. The camping ground is very small. (Aylmer.) 


CHUMATHANG—Lat. 33° 22’, Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 13,600’. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. Hot spring here. Temperature of water at exit 170°F. Sup- 
plies procurable. It is in the kardari of Hemis. (H. Strackey—Reynolds— 
Aylmer.) 


CHUMPAS, &c.—Vide “ Porutation.” 


CHUMUR—Lat. 32° 40’. Long. 78° 38’. Elev. 14,600’, 
A village in the Rupshu district, on the left bank of the Para river, which 
here turns south and eventually joins the Sutlej. (H. Strachey.) 
CHUMURTI— 
A subdivision of the Guge district of Nari-Khorsum. It lies south of 
Hanlé, and is under the jurisdiction ot the governor of Garo. (H. Strachey.) 
CHUN—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 37’. Elev. 
A Gijar lage, containing eight huts ; it is situated above the left bank of 
the Kishan Ganga river, aud lies just above the path from Mozafarabéd 
towards Titwal. 
QUUNGA—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 77° 46’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Marsalang and Léh. 
(Hooreroft.) 
CHUNG JUNGLE—Lat. 84°10’. Long. 78°17’. Elev, 12,800’. 
A camping ground, the seventh march from Léh on the winter route, on the 
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right bank of the Shyok river, between Lama Kyent and Dong-aylak. A 
good pasture ground here. It is close to the great bend in the Shyok. 
(Drew.) j 


CHUNGTAS—Vide “ CuanetasH.” 


CHURIT—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 74° 49’. Elev. 
A village in the Rupal za/a, Astor. It contains about eighteen houses. 
(4ylmer.) 
CHURKA—Lat. 35° 30’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 


A large parganain the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It lies on the left 
bank of the Shigar river and contains three hundred and twenty houses. 
(Aylmer) 
CHUR NAGS—Lat. 38° 46’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 

These tarns lie in a ga/i on the top of the range of lofty mountains which 
separates the valley of Kashmir from Maru Wardwan; they are situated 
above the Nowliig Nai to the north of the Margan pass. The path from 
the village of Saogém, in the Kuthér pargana, leading to Inshin, in the 
Maru Wardwan valley, passes by these lakes. 


CHUSHOT—Vide ‘“ Suusxor.” 

CHUSHUL—VFide “Sutsuat.” 

CHUTRUN—Lat. 35° 42’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén on the right bank of the Basha branch of the Shigar 
river. Famous for a hot spring (temp. 110° F.) which gives the name to 
the village, viz., “chu,” water, and “trun,” hot. The water is as clear as 
crystal, and without any taste or smell. A neat little bungalow has been 
built for the use of visitors. The village contains seventeen houses. 
(Godwin-Austen—Aylmer.) 

COMPAS LA—Vide “ Dera Kompis,” 
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DABIGARH—Lat, 33° 24’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A fort in the Naoshera district, situated on the top of the ridge to the 
north-east of the path between Naoshera and Kotli. It bas a garrison of 
twenty-five men. (Ad/good.) 


DACHIN— 
‘A district which extends for a considerable distance along the right bank of 
the Jhelum to the west of Baramila. In the time of the emperor Akbar 
it was constituted one of the parganas of Kashmir. The wheat grown in 
this locality is of a very superior description. (Montgomerie.) 


DACHIN— 
The name applied to the mountains on both sides of the defile to the 
south of the Mara Wardwan valley, through which the river flows in its 
course towards Kishtwar. The path which lies up this valley is extremely 
difficult, and not practicable for ponies, (Vigne.) 


DACHINPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatnég zilla of the Mir4j division; it lies on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, and is comprised in the district drained by the Lidar 
river. The tahsil station is at Kanelwan ; a good road, communicating with 
the Tr4l valley, lies over the: Bhagmur mountains, the intervening range. 
The pargana of Dachinpara is famous for its breed of ponies. A native 
purchaser pays from R25 to B40 (British currency) for a good Kashmiri 
horse. They have a curious custom in this pargana—in certain places 
they pile up a heap of brushwood, every person passing adding a piece ; 
when it reaches a certain size, they say that it takes fire of itself, and is 
destroyed. The heap is called sutter. (Montgomerie— Elmslie.) 


DACHKAT—Lat. 35° 85’. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 

A valley which joins the Astor river close to its junction with the Indus. 
In the map of Astor and Gilgit it is called by its local name the Misikin. 
In the lower part of its course it is pent up by cliffs of rock and clay 
without a particle of vegetation, and the heat in summer is extreme.- 
About 1 mile up the xa/a opens out, and is clothed with vegetation to a 
considerable extent. The elevation at the mouth of the stream is about 
4,200 feet. The name is derived from a word used locally. In this valley 
there are many ibex and markhor. (Barrow—Manifold— Ward.) 


DACHUNG or DONGLUNG—Lat. 338° 25’. Long. 78° 53’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Spiti route to Changchenmo, between Nowi 
camp and Shishal, 21 miles south-east of the latter. 
At 18 miles from Shishal cross the Suku La, 15,265 feet. Road 
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good the whole way. No supplies procurable. Water from stream, Fuel 
and pasture plentiful. (MJontgomerie—Reynolds.) 


DAGAR—Lat. 33° 25’. Long. 73° 50’. Elev, 
A village in Naoshera, containing about fifty houses, inhabited by Mubam- 
madan zamindars; it lies on the right. bank of the Painch Tdi, between 
Chaomuk and Kotli. 


DAGLI—Lat. 33° V’. Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A large village in Badrawér, said to contain about thirty houses almost 
exclusively inhabited by Hindds; it lies om the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Bin Kad stream, towards the southern end of 
the valley. 


DAH—Lat. 34° 37’. Long. 76° 33’. Elev. 9,690’. 
A village in Laddk on the frontiers of Baltistén, on the right bank of the 
Indus, below Hani-Yogma. There is a sort of fort here which was built 
to protect the inhabitants from the Balti raiders, There is also a colony 
of Buddhist Daérds. ( Drew.) 


DAHN-I-MURGHAI—Lat. Long. . Elev. 14,400’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Shyok river, between Sultén- 
Chisktin and Bulak-i-Murghai, on the winter route by the Karakoram 
pass. (Mfontgomerie.) 


DAIGWAR—Lat. 33° 49’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev, 
A cluster of villages situated in the valley of the Bitarh, north of Punch ; 
the most considerable lies on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles 
from Pinch; it contains about thirty huts, situated upon an open and 
cultivated plain ; there are some fine trees near it, (Znce.) 


DAINAM SAR—Lat. 83° 52’. Long. 74° 28’. _— Elev. 
A mountain lake, lying to the south of the path, just east of the Tosha 
Maid4n pass; it is situated ata great elevation, at the upper end of the 
Tsenimarg. The rocky chain of the Panjal range rises abruptly from 
its western edge. 


DAINKMARG or DANIK MARAG— : a ree 
The name of the mountain range in the Banihal district which divides the 


valley of the Mohu stream from that of the Banihal stream ; a path lies 
over the range between the villages of Mohu and Deogol. (Afontgomerie.) 


DAINYU R—Lat. 35° 55’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A village belonging to Gilgit on the left bank of the Gilgit river and at 
the junction of the Hunza river. At this place there is 8 wretched mud 
fort with half a dozen towers, also a village contaiuing about fifty houses, 
A rope bridge crosses the Hunza river opposite the fort. (Barrow.) 
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DAIRAMUN—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
A village in the Machihéma pargana, situated just t» the west of Sybig, 
with which it is connected by a path lined with magnificent chunér trees; 
it lies to the north of the road leading to Makahéma. The village contains 
a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, five pirzddas, a milla, 
a watchman, and a washerman, It produces both rice and dry crops, 


DAKAR—Lat. 38° 32’. Long. 78° 56’. Elev, 
A village lying on the level bank of the Piuch Téi, just north of and 
opposite the town of Kotli. It is inhabited by Mubammadane, and con- 
tains twenty-six houses, 


DAKINKOT—Lat. 34° 43’. Long. 74° 2’, Elev. 
A village in Upper Drawér, containing three houses, situated on the slopes 
of the mountain above the path and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river, about 8 miles south-west of Dworian. 


DAL— 
A lake lying to the east of the city of Srinagar. (See “ Srmaaar.”) 
DAL—Lat. 82° 54’, Long. 75° 2’. Elev. 


Asmall village in Jama on the southern slope of the ridge, about 2 miles 
north of Dansal, and some little distance west of the road towards Krimehi. 
It is inhabited principally by Brahmins, 


DALI NAR— 

This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Panjél, between the 
Tosha Maidan and Sang Safid passes ; it flows for the most part in a south- 
westerly direction through a narrow valley, and joins the Gagrin stream 
just north of Mandi, in lat, 38° 48’, long. 74° 18’. The direct path from 
Pinch to Kashmir lies along the banks of this stream, which are generally 
rocky and precipitous. It is not fordable, but is crossed by a narrow kadal 
bridge between the villages of Réjpar and Pilard. 


DALWICH—Lat 33° 35’, Long. 75° 14’, Elev. 
A small village surrounded with trees, situated in the centre of the Shah- 
abdd valley, about 5 miles north-west of Vernég; it is watered by the 
stream which flows from the Vetarittar springs. 


DAMOT—Lat, 35° 41’. Long. 74° 39’. Elev, 5,250’. 
A village of fourteen houses, in the Gilgit district, on the left bank of a tor- 
rent which joins the Sai zala, about 3 miles from its mouth. It is sur- 
rounded by a good deal of cultivation and thick groves of fruit-trees. The 
houses are hovels of rubble and mud. Below Damot there is a good deal 
of abandoned cultivation on the left bank of the Sai za/a, From Damot a 
ravine leads in a north-westerly direction for about 5 miles, where it is 
joined by the Boin stream on the left bank. The Boin is shortly joined 
by the Heshiari. The Heshiari rises about 8 miles from the junction of 
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the Boin and Dumool alas. A pathway from the source of the Boin 

leads to Gor and thence to the Indus. (Barrow—Ward.) 
DAMSAHIB—Lat. 33° 49’, Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north- 

west of Bij Bebara. 


DANA—Lat. 83° 26’. Long. 74° 1’. Elev, 
A small village on the road between Bhimbar and Kotli; it lies on the left 
bank of the Ban stream, about 8 miles south of Kotli, Fine fish may 
be had from the stream ; but supplies can only be procured in small quanti- 
ties with great difficulty. Shade very scanty. (Adlgood.) 
DANDA—Lat. 38° 2’, Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, lying a few miles south-west of Kallain, on the 
right bank of the Bin Kad stream, which és bridged beneath it. 


DANDI—Lat. 32° 59’, Long. 75° 44’. Elev. 
A village in the Badrawér valley, lying about 2 miles north-west of that 
town; it contains about twenty houses, which are for the most pari 
inhabited by Hindd zamindars. 


DAN DI—Lat. 32° 59’. Long 75° 47’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the lower slopes of the mountains east of 
Badrawér. It is said to be inhabited exclusively by Hindds, who number 
twenty families. 


DANGA— Lat. 82° 51’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
A small village lying about 8 miles north of Jamd, on the east side of the 
path towards Riasi. 
Between this village and Jami the road consists of stony watercourses 
and great defiles. (Hervey.) 


DANGERPUR—Lat, 34° 8’, Long. 74° 33’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on a small rill about 3 miles 
south-west of Patan, on the road towards Khiptr. 

The village lies on a high sloping bank just above the path ; it contains 
the zfdrat of Saiad Muhammad Guznavi, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, a watchman, and an oil-seller. 

There are many fruit-trees in the village, and much rice cultivation 
about it. 

DANGERWARI— 
This stream or small river takes its rise on the slopes of the mountains at 
the south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and flows, in a parallel direction 
to the Kamil river, to the neighbourhood of Shalirah, where it bends to 
the south and east, joining the Pohra river, in lat. 34° 26’, long. 74° 19’, 
near the village of Wadpiira, just to the south of the range of hills divid- 
ing the Machipdra and Uttar parganas. 
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During its course it receives numerous streams, the most important 
being the Idj zad: and the Surna xa/a, both of which join it by its right 
bank, the latter just above the junction of the Pohru. 

The Dangerwari has nowhere any great depth, and may usually be 
forded ; it is also bridged in various places. 


DANNA—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 73° 386’, Elev. 

A small town in the district of Chikar, situated ou the east side of the 
Danna Dhak ridge, on the old road from Mari towards Kashmir. It ig 
distant about 26 miles from Mari and 81 miles from Baramila. It over- 
looks a deep and cultivated valley, at the bottom of which flows the Agar, 
a considerable stream. There is a double-storied bungalow on the west 
side of the town for the recertion of travellers. Danna also boasts of a small 
fort. (Allgood—Kuight—Ince.) 


DANNI—Lat. 34° 25’, Long, 78° 43’. Elev. 
A village containing about six houses shaded by trees; it is situated above 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river, on the path between Panchgram 
and Nosudda-Noseri, 


DANSAL—Lat. 32° 52’. Long, 75° 2’, Elev. 
A small town situated above the left bank of the Jhujjur or Chapar Kad 
stream, about 16 miles north-east of Jama, on the main road towards 
Kashmir. The town, which contains about two hundred mud-built houses, 
with flat roofs, is inhabited almost exclusively by Hindés, many of whom” 
are Brahmins, It is supplied with water from wells and a tank, and also 
from the stream which flows about halfa mile to the north-west. 
The inhabitants speak a patois, which is common to the neighbouring 
districts of Riasi and Poni. A commodious spot for encamping lies to 
the north-west of the village. There is a rest-house here. 


DANSU— 
The name of a pargana included in the Patan zilla of the Kamré4j division, 
situated to the south-west of Srinagar ; its tahsil station is at Bargam. 


DAOLAT-BEGULDI—Lat. 35° 22’ 16". Long. Elev. 16,880’. 
“This camp, situated in the north-west corner of the Dipsang plain, marks 
the junction of the winter and summer routes, which unite here, and cross 
the Karakoram pass, 11 miles above the camp.” The camp is on “a sin- 
gularly desolate and bleak plateau, at this season (October) bare of snow; 
but set about by low ridges and mounds of loose shales, about 20,000 feet 
high, on which last year’s snow still lingers in thin patches. A very de- 
structive wind is said to blow over this region at times.” 

According to some this place is on the boundary line between Kashmfr 
and Kashgéria, but on the best authority Sh&hddla is the frontier post. 
In 1527 Sultan Saiad Khan, Ghazi, of Kashgar, died here, on his return 
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from an unsuccessful attempt to invade Tibet by the Saser pass. (Bellew 
—Trotter.) 

DAR—Lat. 32° 44’, Long. 75° 51. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli di-trict, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Siowa river. 

The path for cattle from Basaoli, leading towards the Chatardhar pass, 

lies through the village. 

DARA—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes “f the hills south of Pinch, above the left 


bank of the Pinch T6i river. 
It contains about forty houses, all the inhabitants being Muhammadans. 


DARDPURA—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 

A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat stream, at the 
north-eastern extremity of the Kuthdr pargana. It contains three houses, 
two of which are inhabited by Géjas. i 7 the other by a family of 
Kashmiris, Suedramman, in the Maru . “-rewdn valley, can be reached 
from this village by a foot-path lying over cke Hairibal-ki-gali. 

DARDPURA—Lat. 31° 25’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 

A village containing about eight houses, situated in a valley at the foot of 
the mountains at the north-west extremity of the Zainagir pargana ; it hes 
about 4 miles east of Chogal. 

DARH-— Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 

A village lying on the east side of sthe Trdl valley, towards its northern 
extremity, at the mouth of the Lam Nai, about half a mile north-east of 
Arphal. It contains a masjid, and twelve houses inhabited by zamfndars, 
a milla, and a carpenter. 

DARHAL—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 

A large village lying in a district of thesame name, at the foot of the west 
slope of the Darhal passes leading over the Panjal range into Kashmir; it 
is situated about 12 miles north-east of Réjaorf, on the old Patan road 
to Aliabid Saréi. Round Darhal village the mountain slopes are all clothed 
with thick wood, in the lower part of deciduous trees, while above, the 
forest suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till replaced 
at the last by the birch. These mountains belong to the Rattan ridge. 
In the higher part of the valley zre some people called Maliks (9.¢.). 


DARHAL— 
A group of passes over the Panjal range. 
DARPU RA—Lat. 34° 31’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A large village in the Lolab valley, shaded by fine waluut trees, and sur- 
rounded by a mass of rice cultivation ; it adjoins Lalpur on the north-west. 
DARRAL—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 73° 53’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the flat strip of land at the foot of 
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the mountains on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, just south of 
the junction of the Jagran stream, which is crossed by a bridge a little 
distance to the west of the village. The inhabitants number five families, 
of whom three are Gijars and two Saiads, descendants of Rasal Shéh, 
whose zidrat adorns the village. A little rice is grown in the neighbour- 
hood and dry crops, but neither supplies nor coolies are obtainable. The 
most shady and convenient spot for encamping is on the river bank, about 
half a mile south of the village. 

Darral lies about 9 miles south-west of Lalla, and 10 miles north of 
Baran. Palla, in the Mozafarabéd district, may be reached by a track 
crossing the intervening mountain ranges, and paths to the Kéghan valley 
lie up the course of the Jagran stream. 


DAS—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 10,500’. 
A village in the Astor valley on the Srinagar-Astor route vid the Dorikin 
pass. Vigne describes it as a miserable collection of flat-roofed mud and 
stone-built houses. It contains about 10 houses, situated on an open 
plain, a quarter of a mile wide. There is plenty of grass, fuel, and 
water, 


DASHKIN—Lat. 35° 28’, Long 74° 49’. Elev. 7,900’. 
A village in the Astor valley, on the road to Gilgit, about 12 miles 
below Astor and about a mile from the left bank of the river Astor. 

The country round is excessively bare, rocky, and arid, but at Dashkin 
the hill-slopes are irrigated by one or two fine streams, and a considerable 
extent of terraced fields has been brought under cultivation. At Dashkin 
there are sixteen families, a durj, and four water-mills; the houses are all 
built of mud and rubble. Considerable flocks of sheep are kept. 

Thé river flows about 800 feet below the fort, and is crossed by a rope 
bridge; roads lead from the bridge into the Ditchal and Shaltar alas, 
and along the right bank of the Astor river as far as Ramghét (very 
dangerous even for foot-passengers), The Ditchal valley communicates with 
the ilaka of Rondd by a road passable for coolies. 

The camping ground at Dashkin is very limited indeed. 

There is a garrison of twelve men. (Mantfold—Barrow —Aylmer.) 


DASONID—Lat. 35° 43’. Long. 75° 35’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It is situated on the 
right bank of the Braldd river, and contains ninety-two houses. (4ylmer.) 


DASUT—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 74°11’. Elev. 
A village situated on a small stream which flows down from the hills on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, about 5 miles south-west of 
Sharidi; it contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 
There are also three houses surrounded by some cultivation on the left bank 
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of the river, which is crossed by a fragile zampa bridge. The fields 
of that part of the village lying on the right bank extend for a considerable 
distance to the south, joining those of Mandrkar, 


DAWAREN—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 74° 7’, Elev. 
A place situated some miles to the west of Gingl, on the right bank of the 


Jhelum. Baron Hiigel, who mentions it under the name of Didnun, says 
that vhe ruins of a once important town and temple are visible for some 
distance along the bank of the river ; but at present it cannot boast of so 
much as one solitary inhabitant. Opposite to Diénun is a Buddhist temple, 
still in good repair, and built in the same style as those of Kashmir. Its 
situation is its best defence; its name is Branguti’. (Higel.) 


DEBRING—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 77° 53’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Léh, between Rukchen and 


Gya, south-east of the Tagalang, five marches (72 miles) from Léh. No 
supplies : fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. Road from the Tsokar 
good, though sandy in places. 

This place is also a halting-place on the Spiti route to Léh ei¢ Tsomo- 
rori lake, and on the route from Léh to Garo. (Reynolds—Montgomerte.) 


DELOGA—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the side of the mountain on the 


right bank of the Siowa, high above the bed of the river to the west of 
Bani. 


DEMO-CHU—Lat. Long. Elev. . 
A small valley at the foot of the Chang La, on the south-east side. 


(Mooreroft.) 


DEMUL—Lat. 35° 44’, Long. 75° 28’. Elev. : 
A village on the left bank of the Bésha river (Baltistdn). It contains 


six houses, (Aydmer.) 


DEOBANI—Lat. 35° 57’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 20,154. 
A mountain in Dérdistén, separating Haramosh on the east from the Bag- 
rat valley of Gilgit on the west. ; 
DEOGOL oz BANIHAL—Lat. 38° 27’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Banihél valley, situated on the left bank of the stream. 
A path from this village lies over the Danikmarg range to the village 
of Mohu, to the south of the Moru pass. There is a rest-house and 


telegraph office here, 
DEORU—Lat. 34° 9’. : 
A village lying at the foot of a wudar to the north of the road from Sri- 
nagar to Patén. It is divided into three mahallas or districts—Dewaspira 
Lahoreptr, and Yekompir—and contains altogether fifteen houses, inhabited 
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by zamindars, ten shal-bdfs, a watchman, and a blacksmith ; the inhabitants 
all belorg to the Shia sect of Muhammadans. The village contains the zidrat 
of Sbonshi Bab, and there are said to be the ruins of a Hindi temple on 
the table-land above it. 


DEOSAI— 

The Deosai or Devil’s Plains are situated on the north-east boundary of 
Kashmir; they consist of about 580 square miles of gently undulating 
ground, averaging between 12,000 and 18,(100 feet above the sea-level, and 
surrounded on all sides by rugged mountains, running up to from 16,000 
to 17,000 feet. These are serrated, but there are a few low depressions 
in them; one, toward Skardd, over which (by the Burji La) comes 
the road from Kashmir, is 15,700 feet ; and on the western side are one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet. The face of the mountains is divided 
into steep-faced hollows and projecting spurs. As these spurs stretch out and 
diminish in altitude, we find, in continuation of the line of them, the widths 
of plateau separated by valleys, which latter have originated in the 
hollows of the mountain ridge. The drainage of the area, first, to some 
extent, converges to the centre; then, the streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east corner by a 
stream called the Shigar river, which flows into the Drds river, and so to 
the Indus. 


The origin of these plains is probably this: Formerly—in some part of 
the glacial period—the whole was one stony watery expanse, over which 
flowed streams from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the 
mountains, these streams bifureating, rejoining, couverging ; during this 
time the stony, gravelly material that we see in the higher plateaux was 
accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level of the whole area 
becoming thus raised, while the continuation of the course of the combined 
waters down to the Drds and the Indus river was itself being raised at the 
same time: later, when the time came, probably on the change of climate, 
when less frost made less waste of the mountains for the streams to be 
denuders, instead of accumulators, of alluvium, then the valleys were cut 
out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, and the intermediate 
spreads of stony table-land were left, which towards the hills conuect with 
the spurs, and away from them end off, where two of the valleys join. 
(Drew-— Bates.) 

The formation is usually of granite gneiss, of which lofty barren hills 
and peaks are seen rising in different parts of the plains. Amidst the 
general destitution of verdure, there is still a great deal of morass on the 
banks of the streams, which take their rise on these plains. In his enumera- 
tion of the difficulties successfully surmounted by the survey party under 
his superintendence, Major Montgomerie, R.E., states that on these plains 
there are no habitations for a distance of seven or eight marches, and no 
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village of any size for eleven or twelve marches; the only firewood to be 
had is got by digging up the juniper roots and from very thin, stunted 
willows, while on the mountains above there was absolutely no fuel to be 
had of any kind. 

Major Montgomerie also mentions that the people of the country were 
not very willing to enter the plains from the Kashmir side. 

The road from Girais to Skardi passes over the Deosdi plains. It is 
not, as a rule, passable until June, on account of the high winds which 
blow up fine snow. ( Ward.) 


DEOSAR—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 

A small Jake situated at the foot of the hills at the south-eastern end of the 
Uttar pargana. It lies by the direct path from the village of Nattanas to 
Chogal. 

DERA KOMPAS CAMP—Lat. 84°56’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 17,890. 
So called from having been used by a former survey officer, or “ kompas- 
wala.” Itis passed on the most westerly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo to the Karakash. No grass or wood ; a very little water 
obtainable by digging. It lies 19 miles from Sumzungling. (Tro‘ter.) 


DERA KOMPAS PASS or COMPASS LA, orn COMPASS-WALA’S 
PASS—Lat, 34° 57’, Long. 78° 45’ Elev. 18,160’. 
Is crossed on the most westerly of the three routes from the Changchenmo 
to the Karakash, close to the source of one of the headwaters of the Kara- 
kash river. (Zrotter.) 


DERPET—Lat. 33° 24’. Long. 75° 44’, Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the stream, about 4 miles east of 
Mogal Maidin. From Mogal Maidan to Derpet, the road is unfit for 
riding. After crossing a stream close to the village, a long and very steep 
acclivity leads to the top of a hill, nearly 2,000 feet above Mogal Maidan. 

A corresponding descent of a couple of miles follows, and Derpet is 
reached. This can scarcely be called a village, as there is but one family 
living here. It is nearly half a mile out of the way of the path leading 
towards Kishtwar and on the opposite side of the river Korai. This 
torrent is broad, deep, and rapid, and is crossed by a frail sanga or wooden 
bridge. The path to Deitet is up a steep ascent after crossing the river, 


(Hervey.) 


DESKIT—Lat. 34° 33’, Long. 77° 36’. Elev. 9,950’. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok, opposite its junction with the 
Nubré river. It is one of the largest villages in Nubrd, and contains 
fifty-eight houses, forty-three of which pay taxes. Two smiths and two 
carpenters live here. The resources of the village are said to be—twenty 
horses,|fifty-three horned cattle, and over a thousand sheep and goats. 
It occupies an important strategical position. ( See “ Lavax.’’) 
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The cultivated lands of the village lie on a sloping bank, rising rather 
steeply out of the plaiu. Many apricot trees grow among the houses, 
Jarge enough to afford a shade under which a tent could be pitched. 
Here much of the plain is encrusted with soda. (Thomson— Aylmer.) 


DEW A—Lat. 83° 57’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 

A village in the Wular pargana, situated about a mile north of Trél, on 
the path towards Arphal; it’ is divided into two parts by the Miindar 
stream, which flows from Négbal. At the south end of the village a 
spring rises in a basin which is filled with fish ; there is another smaller 
spring close to it. The village contains sixteen families of Muhammadan 
zamindars, three Sikh zamindars, five pandits, three datas, a watchman, 
a cow-keeper, and a fakir; there are also two masjids, and the ziérats of 
Saiad Kurumdin and Khaja Latif, which are shaded by fine trees. Both 
rice and dry crops are produced, 


DEW AR—Lat. 34° 28", Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 
A large village lying to the south of Lalpdr, on the eastern side of the 
Lolab valley. 

Tt contains about sixty houses, including a bania’s shop and a black- 
gmith. The village is surrounded with rice cultivation ; it ie well shaded by 
trees, and is supplied with water by a stream from the hills. Supplies 
procurable. 


DEWASPURA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 
A village situated about a mile south-east of Magham, just south of the 
road from Sopér towards Shalérah ; it contains six houses inhabited by 
gamindars, four by pirzadas, a milla, and a watchman; it is surrounded 
by rice cultivation. 

YDHANNI—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 78° 81’. Eley. 
A scattered hamlet containing about ten houses, situated on the flat top of 
a spur some hundred feet above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 
It lies about 8 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path towards 
Titwal. 

At the east end of the village, the Bodi Nar, a small rill, dashes down 
from the mountain-side, and irrigates the fields, which -produce rice and 
also some dry crops. To the north of the village the path becomes very 
bad. 

DHARMSAL—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated on the road between Poni and Réjaorf; it 
is distant about 22 miles west of Poni, and the same distance south- 
east of Réjaorf. Supplies are procurable. (Hiigel— Vigne.) 
DHARMSALA— Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village on the road between Aknir and Réjaori. Its inhabitants are 
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mostly Hindtis and in great part of the Thakur caste. The Thakurs’ 
houses are situated usually high up on the tops of the hills, are solidly built 
of stone, and have something of the character of forts ; they even bear the 
name of “kot,” an old word for fort. (Drew.) 


DHARMSALA—Lat. 33° 14’, Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the northern slope of a sandstone ridge on the 
road between Bhimbar and Kotli. The dAarmedia isa building 45 feet 
long by 15 feet broad, with a room at each end measuring 15 feet by 
9 feet; the intermediate space is supported by pillars. Moderate supplies 
may be procured, but are precarious. Dharmeéla lies about 12 40s north- 
west of Samani sardi, (Vigne—Aligood.) 


DHAROT—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village standing on the spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream, close to its confluence with the Chandra Bhéga; it containa about 
ten houses. 

DHIANGARH—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A fort on the left bank of the river Chenaéb above Riasf. It is situated on 
a projecting rock, nearly surrounded by the deep waters of the river, and is 
named after Raja Dhian Singh. (Drew.) 


DHTyYAR— 

A caste of Dogrés. Commonly considered as of low caste, but in reality 
not recognised as Hindtis at all by the higher castes. Their occupation 
is iron-smelting. (Drew.) 

DIALAGAM (Par or Upper Diatacam)—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A village lying about a mile north-west of Brint, by the road between 
Islamabfd and Vernég. 

A rivulet flows through the villaze, which is surrounded by riceefields ; 
it contains fifteen families of zamfndars, a milla, a watchman, a cow- 
keeper, and a pandit, who keeps a bania’s shop. 

DIALAGAM (Bon or Lower DratagaM)—Lat. 38°42’. Long. 75°12’. Elev. 
This village lies about 3 miles south of Islamabéd, on the road towards 
Vernég, and about 14 mile north of Pet Dialagam. It contains a magjid, 
a milla, and ten houses inhakxted by zamindars ; there is also a government 
silk factory in the village South-west of the village three mounds rise 
out of the plain; on the top of the largest of these hills there is a solitary 
tree, near which a takir lives. 

DIBLA SHERGOL oz DUBSA SERTKOL—Lat. 35° 45’, uong. 78°. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Karakoram route, between Balti Brangea and 
Malikshéh (or Aktégh). It is sixteen miles from Malikshéh and 17 miles 
from Balti Brangsa. A little grass here. It is at the junction of two 
tributaries of the Yaérkand river. (Johnson—Shaw.) 
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DIDUF NAG—Lat. 38° 52’. Long. 75° 28’. Ei. . 
This lake lies on the east side of the chain of mountains between the 
Khourpara pargana and the Maru Wardwén valley ; it lies south-west of 
Basman, from which place it is said to be distant 7 kos, on the path 
leading over the mountains to Kashmir. 


DIGAR—Lat. 34°17’. Long. 77° 52’. Elev. 13,030’. 
A village on the winter route from Léh to Ydikand, two marches from 
Léh between the Digar La and the Shyok river. There is a colossal 
figure of Chamba carved here in a rock, and a considerable extent of culti- 
vation. The Digar stream flows by through a ravine, down to the Shyok 
from the Waris La pass. (TZrotter— Bellew.) 


DIGAR LA orn LAZGUNG PASS-—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 77° 46.’ 

Elev. 17,930’. 
* Ts crossed between Digar and Léh. Proceeding from Digar you go upa 
Tising moorland amongst granite boulders and across peat-beds and bogs 
for 5 miles to Polu camp, on a spur where the ascent increases. Then up 
a long stony slope, covered with snow-patches at end of June, oud rise 
suddenly to the crest of the pass. Pass through a narrow gap, and drop 
by a very steep and rough path to the other side.” 

Pass somewhat difficult, Yaks are generally used. Dr. Thomson crossed 
this pass on the 12th October from the Léh side. The snow lay on the 
north face thickly for 2 miles or more. (Z'r0tter—Thomson.) 


DIGDHOL—Lat. 33° 19’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev, 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountains above the left bank of 
the Bichléri river, about 7 miles north-west of Raémbdn. The road lead- 
ing towards the Banihal pass lies below the village, and crosses the river 
by a bridge about a mile to the north of it. 
Nearly opposite the village, on the right bank of the stream, there is 
a waterfall. 


DILDAR—Lat. 34° 23’, Long. 73° 52’. Elev. 
A village lying on the north side of the Karnao valley, about 8 miles 
west of the fort, on the road from Titwal towards Shalirah. Some chundar, 
walnut, and other trees shade the village, which produces rice and also dry 
crops. It contains a masjid and the zidrat of Baba Abdulla, and eighteen 
houses which are inhabited by a mixed population of Kashmiris and pahéris, 
including two millas. There are also six houses lying at the foot of the 
hill to the north-east; this hamlet is called Bagh, and may be considered 
to form part of Dildar. 

DILLON-KA-GHAT—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
A cluster of houses situated on the left hank of the Jhelum, between 
Sopir and Baramila. The banks of the river are low, and the channel 
unusually broad at this point. 
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DINGLA—Lat. 33° 45’, Long. 74° 12’, Elev. 
A village towards the eastern end of the Pinch valley, about 3 miles 
east of the town, on the path to Mandi. 
It is surrounded with rice-fields, and contains sixteen houses, twelve 
being inhabited by Mubammadans and four by Hindus. 


DINYER—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north of Lalla. It lies on the right bank of 
a stream which flows into the river below the village. 
The inhabitants are zamindars, and number five families; there is a 
mill in the village, which is turned by the stream. 


DIOSUR—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A pargana included in the Anatndg zilla of the Mirdj division ; it com- 

prises the district lying on the right bank of the Veshad river, at the south- 

west end of the valley of Kashmir, The tahsil station is at Kulgém. 
Vigne remarks that this pargana, one of the largest in Kashmir, pro- 

duced 100,000 kharwars (equal to 14,400,000fb) of rice annually in the 

time of Kupar Ram, the best of the Sikh governors, but that when he 

visited it the revenue had fallen to 25,000 kharwars. 


DIPSANG PLAIN—Elevation of cof. 18,450. General elevation 17,500’. 
Is crossed on the summer route by the Karakoram pass between Kizil 
Angur and Daolat-Beguldi. Dr. Bellew calls it the “ veritable top of the 
world.” 


“All around appeared mountain ranges, none of which are leas than 20,000 feet 
high, whilst to the west rose two lofty peake of much greater height; yet in the distance 
they seemed below us, for the land around sloped away down on all sides. The Kara- 
koram left behind us appeared like a mere crest on the undulating surface of the country, 
The plateau is about 8 miles across from north to south, and presents an undulating 
surface, the soil of which is a spongy saline-charged mixture of clay and gravel. When 
we crossed (June) there was very little snow left, and the path was strewed with the 
bones and skeletons of dead cattle. The descent from the plateau is down a steep gully 
into a deep and tortuous chasm, which is overhung by high cliffs of red clay and 
conglomerate.” (Bellew.) 


Kizil Angur is about 6 miles from the plateau. 

No grass or fuel obtainable. The disagreeable effects of a rarified 
atmosphere are felt in crossing this plain. Chlorate of potash was found 
by Dr. Henderson to be a good remedy. ( Trotter.) 


DIRLA—Lat. 35° 2’, Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Kamri stream, Astor. It is divided 
into two parts by the Dirla stream, which is crossed here by a fair 
bridge. It altogether contains about eleven houses, and is situated on a 
considerable plateau. (4y/mer.) 
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DIT CHAL—Lat. 85° 80’. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A valley leading from the right bank of the Astor river. Between July 
and December laden coolies can cross by this road into the Indus valley 
which it joins near Sapser; the watershed is crossed at a height of about 
14,000 feet; much more snow appears to lie on the Indus side than on 
the Astor side of the pass; there is a plentiful supply of fuel and water, 
and a good many patches of tilled ground along the sides of the valley. 


(Manifold.) 


DIYAMIR— 
The name ‘given by the D&rds to the Nanga Parbat mountain (q.0.). 
(Drew.) 
Also called Deo Mir. (Barrow.) 
DO—Lat. 34° 55’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 9,100’, approx. 


A bamlet of a couple of houses in Chorbat (Baltistén), on the right bank 
of the Shyok, just above the junction of the Laonchon stream. It is the 
best place for camping between Piun and Chalunka on the Léh-Skardi 
route. Supplies must be procured from Prahnu. (Aylmer.) 


DOBWAN—Lat, 38° 57’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A spring and three houses, shaded by a clump of trees, situated in a hollow, 
about 2 miles north of Trél,on the west side of the path leading towards 
Arphal, 


DODA—Lat. 83° 9’, Long. 75° 86’. Elev. 
A town in the province of Kishtwér, situated on a small plain above the 
right bank of the Chandra Bhaga river; it lies at the foot, and partly on 
the slope, of a grass-covered hill, bare of trees. 

The town itself is surrounded by trees; a few willows and poplars, 
mingled among hundreds of fruit-trees, give it shade and beauty. Doda is 
distant 21 miles north-west of Badrawér, and 46 miles south-east of Vernég 
by the Brari pass. About half a mile below the south end of the town, 
the Chenab roars along in a swollen and turbulent flood. The sides of the 
river are very rocky, and for some feet perpendicular; that on the right 
bank is the most precipitous, there being only room for a hut and two 
stunted trees on the bare ledge of rock above the bridge; on the left bank 
the ground shelves, and there are a few huts and a daoli shaded by trees. 

The suspension bridge, which is of the chtka description, swings at a 
high elevation above the torrent, here about 50 yards wide ; the transit of 
passengers and baggage is a tedious, though not really a dangerous, 
operation. 

There is a regular establishment maintained to work the bridge, and a 
small toll is levied on each passenger and package passed across. 

During the months of June, July, and August, consequent on the melt- 
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ing of the snows, the river rises considerably ; the bridge has then to be 
moved to a higher position. 

The ascent from the bed of the river to the plain and town is somewhat 
atéep, and occupies about twenty-five minutes, the path leading by the forts 
which is situated on the edge of the plain, about 500 yards to the south 
of the town. It is a mud building abont 200 feet square, haying a 
bastion at each corner; there is no ditch; the entrance is on the east 
side amid some trees. The fort is now used a8 a state prison, and in it is 
confined Mir Hatha Singh, the half-brother of the Jate maharéja. This un- 
fortunate prince entered into a conspiracy with certain superior officers of 
the army to murder the mahardéja by sword or poison, shortly after hie 
accession. On the plot being discovered, his confederates expiated their 
contemplated crime by being blown from guns. At the advice of his pandita 
and milvis the clemency of the mabaréja spared the life of his relative, but 
condemned him to close captivity for life; his wife and family live in the 
town, but are permitted no communication with the royal prisoner. His 
brother, Mir Touma, was also supposed to have been implicated in the con- 
spiracy ; but as the fact was not clearly established, the maharéja contented 
himself with banishing him to Panch,—his cousin, Moti Singh, the raja of 
that province, having offered to become security for his good behaviour. 

Most of the houses in the town are built of mud, in timber frames, and 
double-storied ; the better sort have pent roofs, which, as in Kashmir, are 
covered with a layer of birch-bark and earth. The daradéré, a long brick 
building, occupies a most prominent position in the highest part of the 
town; it has been assigned as a residence to the family of Mir Hathé 
Singh. The bazér lies at the foot of the hill. , 

In the upper part of the town the streets are narrow and very steep, and 
are frequently blocked up with huge boulders; s ravine runs along the 
north-east side of the town, of which the banks are very precipitous. 
There are said to be 289 houses in the place inbabited by Hindis, and 
$22 by Mubammadans (including 205 families of shél-béfs), making a 
total of over five hundred houses. In the baz&r gre to be found represent- 
atives of all the usual trades and occupations, but the mot important in- 
dustry, and that for which the place is noted, is the manufacture of shawls, 
which are, however, inferior in quality and texture to those made in Kash- 
mir. Chogas and patch-work carpets are also largely manufactured. All the 
trade of Doda with Kashmir and Jamé is carried on by the Rémbén and 
Banihél route, as the passage of the Chandra Bh4ga and the difficulties 
to be met with on the direct paths between Kashmir and Basaoli render 
them impracticable for traders. 

There are two masjids in the town, and sundry Hindi temples ; aleo the 
2férat of Sharfarid Baghdadi, which is of some reputation in the neighbour- 
hood. This saint, who died and was buried in Kishtwér, is said to have 
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come from Baghdad three hundred years ago, and to have lived for a long 
time in Doda, 

Neither wells nor springs are found in the town, which is entirely 
dependent for its water-supply on a stream which is said to flow down 
from a village called Koti, lying on the mountain-side about 6 miles to the 
north. Chowdri Rasil Khan has the credit of having constructed the 
channel by which the water is conveyed to the town. 

The small plain of Doda is richly cultivated, and is entirely encompassed 
by high hills, bare of forest. The amount of rice grown in the district is, 
however, insufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, and a considerable 
quantity is yearly imported from Badrawar. 

The Sarkari Bah, which lies to the south-west of the town close to the 
fort, forms a convenient and pleasant encamping ground, affording a shady 
retreat from the heat of the sun, which attains great power in this valley: 
Doda and the surrounding district, to which it gives its name, had always 
been under the dominion of the rajas of Kishtwar, and fell with it under 
that of Gulab Singh. Supplies are plentiful, and cattle and sheep abound, 
but mules and ponies are very rarely met with in the neighbourhood. 


DODAR GALI—Lat. 35° 40’, Long. 74° 10’, Elev. 14,000’. 
A pass between Gilgit and Darél, from which the headwaters of the Darél 
valley descend. It is reached by the Singal valley. The road is narrow 
and difficult, but in 1466 it was used by one column of the Kashmir army 
from Gilgit. It, however, only reached Darél too late to co-operate with 
the other column. 

The Dodar Gali is about 14,000 feet high, and is practicable for un- 
laden cattle. (Zunner—Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


DODLA—Lat. 32° 35’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, lying to the east of the direct path leading 
towards Pid. Cuattle are obliged to make a detour through this village 
between the Chil stream and Jinrali. 


DODWAGAN—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A small village containing five houses, inhabited by zamindars, situated on 
the right bank of the Sdndran river, on the north side of the Shahabfd 
valley. The Bring pargana may be reached from this village by a path 
over the mountains. 


LTOGORO—Lat. 35° 45. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty-four houses. ( Aylmer.) 

NOGRAS— 


A race occupying the country round Jamé. They are of the great Aryan 
race that settled in, and has become the main population of, India; those 
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of that race who settled in the lower hills, and did not go into the region 
where snow falls, acquired, in the long course of centuries, characters 
that distinguish them from the inhabitants of the plains on the one 
hand, and of the higher mountains on the other. The settlers in the hills 
that edge the Panjab, at all events those of them who have retained 
their Hinda faith, bear the name of Dogrd, while the country they in- 
habit is called Dagar. The origin of the name is this. Near Jami are 
two holy lakes, Sarvin Sar and Médu Sar; from these the country round 
was called in Sanskrit Dvigartdesh, or the country of the two hollows; 
from this came Digar, and from that Dogré. 

The Dogrds are divided into castes in the same way, though with some 
local variation, as are the Hindds of India generally ; these are partly the 
remnants of race distinctions, and partly the outcome of occupations be- 
come hereditary. The fullowing list gives the names of some of the castes 
in the order of their estimation among themselves :— 


Brahman. 


obs aed , Mi{Ans, 
Réjput, divided into Working Rajputs. 


Khatri. 

Thakur. 

Jat. 

Bania and Krér (small shopkeepers). 
{ N&i (barbers). 


Jfdr eat iers). 
* * * e * 


Dhfy: ‘ Megh, and Dim. ( Drew.) 
pDoGRI — 

A division of the Aryan language, It differs considerably from Hindt. 
sténi. If a native of Hinddstan, who had never come farther north than 
Ambdla, were to go where pure Dogri is spoken, he would not be able to 
understand any but the shortest sentences, and by no means all of these. 
The relationship of Panjabi to Hindistani is very similar, while there 
is a difference between Dogrf and Panjabi, which is not so great as 
that between either of them and Hinddstani. 

This Dogri is spoken by the village people of the outer hills, and of the 
strip of plain at their foot, from the Ravi to a little west of the Chendb. 
It is spoken purest by those who have not come much into contact with 
other races ; especially is it to be heard pure and unmixed from the mouths 
of the women. In the towns, but especially in Jami, one hears a mixture 
of Dogri, Panjabi, and Hindasténi. Of the officers of the mahardja’s court, 
very few, if any, speak pure Dogri. 

The written character is derived from the Devandégri or Shastri. 

DOGRIPUR—Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. | 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles north-west 
of the confluence of the Veshad and Rembidra rivers. 
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DOK—Lat. 33° 27’. Long. 76° 20’, Elev. 
A village on the route from Srinagar to Léh, on the left bank of the 
Waka river, between Kargil and Mulbekh. (Cunningham.) 


DOKO CHIBIRE—Lat. 35°47’. Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Basha (Baltistéu) on the right bank of 


tke Basha river. It contains 30 houses. 


DOMEL—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 78° 81’. Elev. 

A village at the junction of the Jhelum with the Kishan Ganga, with a 
first-rate new dak bungalow. There is also the bungalow of the road 
engineer and a steam workshop connected with the new cart-road. The 
situation of Domél is important, as it commands the road from Abbottabéd 
as well as that from Mari. The Jhelum is bridged just above the work- 
shops, and a new iron cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects 
Mozafarabéd with the Marf-Srinagar road. There is also a telegraph 
station at Domél for Srinagar and intermediate stations. Domél is a 
favourite resort for anglers. (Barrow— Wingate.) 


DONGAN—Lat. 82° 45’. Long. 78° 35’. Elev. about 16,500’, 
A camping ground on the Spiti route to Changchenmo, between Narbu 
Sumdo and the Lanak pass. It is tothe south-east of the Tsomorori lake. 
( Montgomerie.) 


DONG-AYLAK—~—Lat. 34° 55’. Long. 78° 15’. Elev. 13,000’. 
A camping ground on the winter route from Léh to Yérkand, eight 
marches from Léh, on the left bank of the Shyok. Strachey says that 
Dong-aylak in ‘Turki means “the wild yaks’ summer pasture ground.” 
(Montgomerie—H. Strachey.) 


DONG-LUNG— Vide “ Dacnune ” and “ Saine.une.” 


DON ZHO—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 25’. Elev. about 14,040’. 
A camping ground (?) 1 mile from the north-west end of the Pangong 
lake, and about 10U feet above its level. It is the watershed between 
the affluents of the Pangong lake and those of the Shyok. (H. Strachey.) 


DOPATTA—Lat, 34° 13’. Long. 78° 41’. Elev. 
A village and fort lying in a district of the same name, situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 miles south-east of Hattian and 18 
miles from Mozafarabéd. The rdjship of Dopatta, which, together with 
Kathai, formed the district of Dowarbid, was left by Anatulla Khén to 
his eldest son, Fateb Khan, whose grandson, Akmad Khan, held the réj at 
the time of the Sikh invasion and fled at their approach ; after living for 
nearly seventeen years in voluntary exile, he returned to his réj accompanied 
by a strong party of followers, and took possession of the fort which Diwan 
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Kirpé Rém had constructed, and distributing the government stores of 
ammunition and grain which it contained among his people, again decamp- 
ed. The Sikh ruler gave the réj to his brother, Nasur Ali Khéo, who was 
succeeded by a son, Ata Muhammad. It is said that Ahmad Khdn even- 
tually made his peace with the Maharaja Guléb Singh. Ata Muhammad 
paid a“ nazaréna” of 7,000, reserving #2,000 for his own use. 

The district extended for about 25 miles in length from the Kathai 
frontier on the east, to the spur which divided it from Mozafarabdd on the 
west. Its extreme breadth from the summit of the range of hills bordering 
on the left bank of the Jhelum to the confines of the Karnao réja’s 
dominions on the north, was about 18 fos. It comprised all the rich eul- 
turable land on both banks of the river, besides which the réja exacted a 
feudal tribute from the Koth ilaka, in the Kuka country. (Lumsden— 
Allgood.) 


DORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 13,800’. 
A camping ground on the route from Léh to Garo, on right bank of the 
Indus, 55 miles from Tashigong. 

This is where the Champs of Rupshu spend the winter. Hardly any 
snow falls here, Close by is a small shallow lake. It is about three quarters 
of a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. The boundary of 
Chinese Tibet is one or two days’ march beyond Dora. (Drew.) 


DORGU—Pide “ Dore.” 


DORIKUN—Lat. 34° 57’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev, 18,500’. 
A pass leading from Birzil in the Kishan Ganga valley to Astor. It 
rises from Birzil 2,000 feet in 5 or 6 miles, The actual pass, or Aotal, 
is not a defile, but a neck or depression in the rocky granite ridge, which 
here forms the watershed. After crossing this, the road lies down the 
valley of the eastern branch of the Astor river. 

The pass is closed for about five months by snow, but even then it ia, 
under favourable circumstances, possible for men without loads to force it. 
It is nearly always passable for coolies except in a high wind. At other 
times it is practicable for laden mules and ponies. This route is now 
not so much used as the shorter Kamri pass (q.v.). 

This pass is the one always taken during the winter months from 
Girais to Astor ; it is extremely easy. On the Astor side, after the heaviest 
falls of snow, there are no difficulties, as the stream runs down a broad 
and gradually sloping valley. On the Kashmir side the ascent is steeper, 
but the pass is seldom closed, for more than a fortnight at one time, for 
men without loads. (Dreso—Saward—Manifold—Barrow— Ward.) 


DOU-U—Lat. 35° 2’. Long. 76° 34’. Elev, 8,700’, approx. 
The most westerly village of Chorbat (Baltistén). It is situated on the 
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left bank of the Shyok and is passed on the Léh-Skardu road. Between 
Dou-u and Lunkha the road is carrie! along the face of the clif by a 
wooden scaffolding. This marks the divisio: between Chorbat and Khapalu. 
Dou-u contains twelve houses. 


DOWAL—Lat,. 33° 25’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 


A small village, containing sixteen houses, situated in a district of the same 
name, lying to the south of the Golabgarh, or Kari, pass, on the path 
between Riasf and Shupion. 


DOWANI—Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 8,300’, approx. 
A village at the junction of the Thallé stream and the Shyok in Khapalu 
(Baltistén). It contains over a hundred houses. It is passed on the Léh- 


Skardd road. 


DRABBLE—Lat. 32° 45’. Long. 75° 41’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa, 
just above the junction of the Bairo stream, about 4 miles north of Bani, 


on the path towards Badrawér. 
The village consists of a few scattered houses surrounded by cultivation. 


DRABGAMA—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A once populous village, and the capital of the pargana of Shakri; it now 
contains little more than one large house, built by some rich man in more 
prosperous days; on account of its size and elevated situation, on the right 
bank of the Rémchi stream, it is visible from a great distance. Close to 
it is a place where two or three large stones, a few feet high, are standing, 
like those of Stonehenge. Drabgama is about 9 miles north of Shupion, on 
the west of the road to Srinagar. (Vigne.) 

DRAGARI THAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 7,000’. 
A ridge, nearly 7,000 feet high, just west of the Chendb, north of the 
village of Pauni. It rises suddenly and towers over the Outer Hills which 
lie to the south of it. 

It is sacred to a derta, whose name is Dragar. The south face of it is 

a great escarpment; it hasa line of precipitous limestone cliffs, of which the 
part vertical is about 1,000 feet, and far down beneath that a talus-slope 
continues. The ridge is narrow, and the ground inclines quickly, but not 
precipitously, down to the north. The neighbourhood around Dragarf 
Thar produces iron. (Drew.) 

DRANG —Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the edge of the forest at the 
foot of the mountains to the east of the Tosha Maidén ; the path lying 
over that pass debouches into the valley of Kashmir at this village, which 
lies about 21 miles south-west of Srinagar by way of Makahéma. 
Drang contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, 
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and a weaver ; there is also a small custom-house, to which a munshi and a 
pandit are attached. There are many walnut trees in the village, which is 
watered by a stream flowing from the hills. Both rice and dry crops are 
produced. 


DRANGA—Lat. 33° 1’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 

A village lying a little above the path and the left bank of the Nerd river» 
about 5 miles north-west of Badrawér. It contains about thirty houses, all 
the inhabitants being Hindtis, with the exception of one family of Muham- 
madans. A very small stream, which flows down through the village, 
turns some water-mills, which are situated by some fine shady trees on the 
bank of the river. ; 

The Neri, which is here about 2 feet deep, with a moderate current, is 
crossed by a substantial dudal bridge, about 70 feet in span and 4 feet 
broad. By the side of the road there is a dharmadla for travellers. 


DRANGIARI—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 74° 2’. Elev. 
A Géijar settlement which is usually occupied during the summer months ; 
it lies in the forest near the right bank of the Bangas stream, one of the 
headwaters of the Kamil river, and is situated at the foot of the eastern 
slope of the Nattishannar Gali, about 10 miles south-west of Shalirah, on 
the path leading into the Karnao valley. Supplies are not procurable, but 
wood and water are to be had in abundance. 


DRAR—Lat. 34° 29%. Long. 78° 36’. Elev. 

This village, which lies about 12 miles north-east of Mozafarabad, on the 
north side of the Kishan Ganga river, is situated on the right bank of the 
Pakote stream vis-2-vis with the village of Mandal, whence it is frequently 
called Mandal-Drar. There is a bridge across the stream below the village. 
In the village are a few trees and four houses inhabited by zamindars of 
the Kulgan caste, an oil-seller, and a blacksmith ; also five houses oceupied 
by the servants of Réja Muhammad Zaman Khan, who lives in a house 
built of undressed stones, whick lics just above the path. The raja is 
related to the titular nawdbs of Kari and to the ex-réja of Karna, 
There are extensive rice-fields above the village, which are irrigated by 
a channel from the Pakote stream ; some dry crops are also grown. 


DRAS on HEMBAPS (Tibetén), i.¢., “sn w-fed ?— 
Lat, 34° 26%. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
Is the most westerly portion of the Purik district of the Baltistaén wizarat, 
and lies along the valley of the Drds river. More snow falls here 
than in any other part of Purik. This is owing “to the great de. 
pression in the Himalaya, at the head of the Drds river, which allows 
the constantly humid vapours of Kashmir to pass to the north of the 
mountains, where they become coudensed by the cold, and are precipitated 
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in rain or snow, according to the season of the year.” The district 
extends from the Zoji La to Chénégund, near Kargil. A telegraph clerk 
is kept here to give information about the Zoji La. 

The inhabitants are Shia Musalméns professedly, but in physiog- 
nomy resemble the Tartars, with whom they consort freely. Moorcroft says 
they are great thieves. The crops cultivated are barley, wheat, and 
buckwheat; the first ripening in about three months, the second in five 
or six, and the last in about two months. The cattle are ponies, cows, the 
hybrid between the yak and cow, and sheep and goats. The former 
though small,are hardy, active, and tolerably well shaped. A good five- 
year old gelding costs R60 to 100. The neat cattle are small and generally 
black. The cattle of Drds were in much better condition than those in 
any other part of Ladak, owing to the abundant supply of prangos in sum-. 
mer, and its hay in winter. The houses are built of pebbles, cemented 
with earth, with terraced roofs. Eye diseases are very common in the 
valley. The communications are as follows :— 

(1) The Srinagar-Léh-SkardG@ roads after crossing the Zoji La run 

down the Dras valley. 

(2) From Suru to Drés by the Umba La. Horses can go for six months. 

(8) From Tilail (Gujrind) to Drés by the Birok La. Horses can go in 

September, but in summer the streams form a serious obstacle. 

(4) A road leads to Skardi vid the Marpo La, the Shingo river, and the 

Deosai plains, Horses, it is said, can go for several months in 
summer, but the road is bad. (Cuantagham—Drew— Bellew— 
Moorcroft— Aylmer.) 


Parttculars of Drds. 


Name of village. 7 Sheep. 


Dris Vatrzy. 


Mataian ’ . . . 6 5 5 35 
Pondras ly . . . ll TI] owe 100 
Goshan . . : . 40 30 40 | 250 | 1 carpenter. 
Gundial (Drds fort) . . 40 40 20 | 200 | 1 smith, 10 sepoys 
Chokial . : . . 40 30 15 | 150 
Tésgdn . . . 10 8 10 | 200 
Kérbu . 16 10 20 | 300 | Includes Shimsd. 
Chdnégund . 8 7 10 | 100 
Carried forward 170} 137 | 120 11,335 |1 carpenter, 1 smith, 10 sepoys. 
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Particulars of Drds—continued, 


Name of village, 


Brought forward -| 170] 187 {| 120 
Earrs£ anp Suro Vatieys. 
Gontsto . 40 40 1 smith. 
Bartsto 25 15 30 
Kartsé Kur 15 8 20 1 smith. 
Sangra 25 16 40 
20 18 30 
Twina 20 10 16 
Sanko 40 40 60 1 smith. 
Umba 15 § 30 
Lang Kartsé 40 30 50 
Baliskot 60 50 60 1 smith; includes Trispona 
Tambis Kunor 40 25 50 and Gond. 
Mainji Gan . 30 15 380 1 smith. 
ure 20 ll 16 


670 | 419 


GRaND ToTaL 


These totals are probably too low. (Local Jambardars.) 
DRAS PASS— Vide“ Zor: La.” Lat. 34°17’. Long. 75° 82’, Elev. 11,800.’ 


DRAS RIVER— 
A tributary of the Indus, formed by the united streams of the Drés, Waka, 
Suru, and Kuksar rivers. It rises in the Zoji La, and has a courage of 
85 miles, running north-east. 

“¢ All these streams unite near Kargil, below which they cut the trans- 
Himalayan range at the narrow gorge called the ‘ Wolf's Leap,’ and 
join the Indus opposite Marol.” 

At the end of June, Dr. Henderson says that the river near its source 
was in many places bridged by enormous masses of snow. Near the 
village of Drés the river is not fordable, and is spanned at several points 
by wooden bridges. 

The route from Srinagar to Léh follows the éourse of this river as far 
as the junction of the Suru river. (Cunsingham— Henderson.) 


DRAS VILLAGE—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 75° 49’, —_ Elev. 10,144’, 
On the left bank of the Drés river, the second march after crossing the 
Zoji La pass, on the route from Srinagar to Léh, 15 miles from Mata- 
yan, and the same distance from Tashgam the next march. 
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‘It is a collection of half a dozen hamlets dispersed over the inequali- 
ties of a spacious basin in these close-set bills, and is the capital of the Drés 
district. In the zentre of the basin is a small square foit with bastions 
at each corner and over the entrance; walls 20’ high; garrison at. present, 
one jemadar and ten sepoys ; the fort is commanded within 4 mile; itisina 
fair state of repair. It has a garrison of fifty men, and adjoining it is a 
tuhksil or collectorate of the thanadér of the district. It overlooks a garden 
surrounded by poplar and willow plantations. Snow lies on the ground 
for four to five months in the winter to the depth of a foot or more, and 
sometimes. completely closes the route through this valley. A telegraph 
line from here to Skarda, a single wire carried on poles without insulators, 
The Skardd wire follows the Drds, Suru, end Indus rivers. There used 
to be telegraphic communication between Dré&s and Srinagar, but the 
snow on upper part of the Sind vailey, and from there to Dras, 
destroyed the line so frequently, that the darbér gave it up. Telegrams 
are now sent by hand between Drés and Sonamarg in the Sind valley. ” 


DRAWAR—Lat. 34° 25’—34° 45’. Long. 73° 50’~74° 20’. Elev. 

The district of Drawar, or Drao, comprises that part of the valley of the 
Kishan Ganga river lying between Titwal and Sharidi. The village of 
Karen divides it into Pet or Upper Drawar, and Bun or Lower Drawar. 
Here and there a few Kashmiris are met with, but the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants differ entirely from the natives of that valley, resembling in appear- 
ance and dress the inhabitants of Hazara, from which district they would 
seem to have originally migrated. 


Some few of the inhabitants of Upper Drawar are conversant with the 
Dard dialect, but the Kashmiri and Pahari languages are those usnally 
spoken throughout the district. The population appears to be as great as 
the country is capable of supporting, as every available spot of ground is 
brought into cultivation, which is noticeably not the ease in Tilail and 
Girais, where, however, the area of arable lands is more extensive. 


In Upper Drawdr, where there is only one harvest annually, makai 
(indian-corn) grows most luxuriantly, and may be said to be the only crop 
raised, except on the occasion of an unusually rainy season, when a little 
tromba and pinga is sowa. Peas are not cultivated, as the sandy soil 
which suits the maksi so admirably does not favour them. In Lowe 
Drawar rice is extensively cultivated, but it does not extend in a northerly 
direction beyond the villege of Kasur, opposite Karen. The harvest is 
gathered towards the end of September, the indian-corn and rice ripening 
at the same time. The alternation of crops is not practised in Drawér, but 
the value of manure is appreciated, the cattle being herded on the fields 
directly the harvest is completed, and all the manure collected during the 
winter carefully utilised. The inhabitants are accustomed to reserve the 
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rice for the evening meal, eating corn-cakes during the day; they prefer 
rice, but consider that the variation is conducive to health. Most rain 
falls in this district during the months of July and August, from which 
period until the end of September fevers are said to be very prevalent in 
the lower pait of the valley. 

During the heat of summer the inhabitants are accustomed to retire 
with their flocks to the mountain pastures, returning to their villages for 
the harvest ; during this season travellers often experience great difficulty 
in getting coolies, as only one or two men are left in each village for its 
protection. In Upper Drawér the villages are nothing but scattered ham- 
lets, in which the flat-roofed huts are often built at a great distance from 
each other, each family living on its own land for the convenience of til- 
lage. Here and there the dambardar, or some individual possessing both 
means and taste, has indulged in 3 timber-house with pent roof, but with 
these few exceptions, all the houses in Drawér are merely log-huts, with - 
flat. mud roofs, such as the Gijars inhabit. 


The reasons alleged for building such dark and uncomfortable dwellings 
are, firstly, a scarcity of wood, a want which is not, however, apparent; 
secondly, for the convenience of storing grain; and thirdly, for fear of 
exciting the cupidity of the government by an unusual display of wealth. 
Most probably the real cause is to be found in local prejudice. 

But little trade is carried on in Drawér; cotton cloths, prints, salt, and 
trinkets are imported, and puttis, luis, ghi, goats, and sheep are exported, 
but both imports and exports are of trifling value. Customs duties are 
levied on traders importing goods by the passes from Kéghén ; each load 
of salt, averaging two maunds, pays one rupee (British currency). 

The district of Drawér formed part of the possessions of the rajas of Kar- 
nao, and, until the time of Sher Ahmad, the last of the line, the inhabitants 
seem to have held their lands rent-free, on the conditions of feudal service, 

Raja Sher Ahmad, being required by his suzerain to furnish troops for 
the expedition against Gilgit, was unable to raise the necessary contingent ; 
the inhabitants of Drawér declining to serve, he punished their contumacy 
by levying a land tax, which was at first limited to R11 (Hari Singhi) for 
exch do& (that is, as much land as a maund weight of makati seed will 
sow) ; this he subsequently increased to Rl4. After the fall of Réja 
Sher Ahmad, successive g¢vvernors of Mozafarabad, in which zilla Drawar 
now lies, have increased the assessment, and it is now stated to be reckoned 
on the crop at R30 (Kashmir currency) on each 400 kurku, each kurhu con- 
sisting of twelve pidass or sheaves. The zamindars aver that this assessment 
only leaves one quarter of the crop to the farmer, the rest falling to the 
government, which latter portion has to be accounted for in coin. 

The flocks and herds, however, seem to represent the principal wealth 
of the population; and judging from the comfortable aud well-to-do 
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appearance of the people, it might be supposed that their taxes did not prese 
with undue severity. 

The road, which follows the course of the Kishan Ganga, lies for the 
most part on the right bank of the river; it is stated to have been consi- 
derably improved some years ago by order of Colonel Gundd, the then 
zilladar of Mozafarabéd; but it is rough and difficult, and may be said not 
to be practicable for laden baggage animals, and it is a noticeable fact 
that only a few ponies and mules are to be found in Upper Drawér. 

DRAWEY—Lat, 33° 37’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 
A village at the mouth of the valley which opens into the Nowbig Nai at 
its south-west end ; it is situated some little distance from the right bank of 
the river, about a mile west of the village of Larin. It contains a masjid, 
and nine houses inhabited by zamindars and a mochf. 

DRAYNA—Lat, 38° 4’, Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
A small village in Badrawér, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
above the right bank of the Neri river, almost opposite to Kallain. 

It contains eight houses, of which six are inhabited by Mrhammadans 
and two by Hindas. 

DREDJ A—Lat. 32° 59’, Long. 75° 45’, Elev. 
A small village, containing five houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Nerd, almost opposite Badrawér. There is a bridge across the river below 
the village, 

DRIGAM—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 
A village containing about fifty houses, situated on the left bank of the 
Yechara stream, which is crossed by a bridge, or it may be forded. 

There are some splendid chunér trees and green turf by the path on the 

west side of the village. 

DRINGLA—Lat. 34° 23’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village in Karnao, lying on the lett bank of the Kazi N&g stream, about 
a mile east of Titwal ; it is shaded by numerous walnut trees, and produces 
much rice and some little corn. 

The inhabitants, who are all zam{ndars, number nine families, five being 
Gadjare, three dhobfa, and one Saiad. Druggur, a village lying on the 
opposite bank of the stream, contains seven houses inhabited by Gdjars, 
who are also zamindars. 

DRINJA—Lat. 32° 43’, Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 


A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses situated on the 
side of the hill, above the right bank of the Siowa river, north-west of 


Bani. 

DROBMARG—Lat. 38° 87’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Brinnar stream ; it lies on the 
path from Nowbdg to the Mara Wardwén valley by the Hoksar pass. 
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DROGIUN—Iat, 34° 5’, Long. 74° 52’. Elev, 
A village situated at the south-western extremity of the Dal lake; it forms 
one of the zillas of the city of Srinagar, and contains twenty-three mahallas 
or districts. The continuation of the village in the direction of Gagribal is 
called Buchwor ; a large number of the inhabitants of this locality are 
potters, The bridge over the water-gate, at the head of the Tsont-kol canal, 
on the west side of the village, is called the Githa Kadal. 


DROGMAL—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A village lying towards the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. The 
houses, which are much scattered, are built of dove-tailed timbers, and have 
thatched roofs. There is plenty of grass about the place, and many shady 
trees, 


DROK or BROK—Lat. 34° 30’, Long. 77° 50’. Elev, 
A small village of 6 houses, situated high up the Hundar valley in Nubra 
(Ladék). Above this the road to Léh from the Shyok wid the Thanglasco 
pass is good, the yalley being open and having a gentle gradient. Yaks 
up to about 15 or 20 can be obtained here for crossing the pass. It isa 
desolate-looking place with very little cultivation. It is the first stage 
out from Hundar to Léh. 


DRUDU—Let. 83° 1’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
A small village, containing five houses, inhabited by Hindé zamindars ; it lies 
on the left bank of the Nerd river, about 6 miles north-west of Badrawér, 
on the road towards Doda. 


DRUNGLI~— 
The name of a stream which flows into the Suran river by its right bank, 


in lat. 33° 46’, long. 74°10’, near the village of Kankét, about 3 miles 
east of Punch. It is fordable where it is crossed by the path from Pinch 


to Mandi. 


DUBGAO—Lat. 44° 16’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 

A small village lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
south-west of Sopar. It contains a large timber depdt, from whence moat 
of the wood used in boat-building throughout Kashmir is supplied; it is 
the property of the government, and there are three or four bungalows 
in the fine grove of chundrs near the village, which are occupied by the 
agents attached to the depdt. Hops were successfully grown,here from 
1879 to 1882. 

The Pohru river rans into the Jhelum just abuve the village; when the 
waters are high, boats can ascend as far as tke village of Awatkila; the 
passage occupies about twenty hours. (Ince) 


DUBJI—Lat. 38° 41’, Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
An encampirg ground on the Pir Panjél route, between Aliabéd Sardi and 
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Hirpara ; it lies on the left bank of the Rembidra, about 3 miles west 
of Hirpara. ‘There is no village or any shelter near it, and neither coolies 
or supplies are procurable. (JZnce.) 


DUDAR KAD~ 


A streani in the province of Jami, which flows into the Tawi, in lat. 32° 
49', long. 75° 12’, a few miles south of Udampér. It crosses the road from 
Jamu towards Kashmir, about 5 miles north-east of Dansal; during the 
rainy season the ford is about 70 yards broad and waist-deep. 


DUDGAY—Lat. 34° 41’. Long. 74° 57’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Birzil stream towards the north- 
east end of the Giirais valley ; it is said to contain only two houses. 


The Niat bridge, so called from a neighbouring stream, crosses the 
Barzil about half a mile below the village. 


DUDH GANGA— 


This river, which takes its rise on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
near the Choti Gali pass, is known at the commencement of its course as the 
Sang Safid stream, aud flows down in a north-easterly direction, debouching 
on to the plain a few miles north of Chrar; it shortly afterwards turns due 
north, and passing through the suburbs of Batmadlu and Chatsabal, empties 
itself into the Jhelum at the west end of Srinagar, just below the Suffa 
Kadal, the last of the seven bridges. 

During the latter part of its course, the high-road from Shupion lies 
along its right bank. In its passage through the suburb of Batmaélu it is 
crossed by two sadal bridges, and by a third, the Chatsa Kadal, about 50 
yards above its junction with the Jhelum ; it is also bridged between the 
villages of Boru and Kralwari north of Chrar, and probably in other places. 
It has usually but little depth, and may, it is believed, generally be forded 
without difficulty throughout its course ; the banks, however, are frequently 
very steep. Dr. Elmslie calls this river the Chateakol, or “the white 
stream,” and estates that it gets its name from the circumstance that it 
takes its rise near a white stone called Chats Kanyi. 


DUDNIAL—Lat. 34° 43’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A hamlet in Upper Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river; it is distant about 12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the 
main path lying along the right bank of the river; there is also a pathway 
along the left bank, but it is described as being very rough and difficult. 
The Kishan Ganga is crossed by a zampa suspension bridge to the south- 
east of the village, and a path by which the valley of Kashmir may be 
reached lies up the hed of the stream, which is called the Kashmfr-ka- 
katta. The village contains a masjid, and ten to twenty houses inhabited by 
zamindars; there is also a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of native 
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travellers; the houses are much scattered, and surrounded by extensive 
patches of cultivation ; some fields lie also on the left bank of the river. 

A little grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected 
if due notice is given. Space for encamping is very confined; water may 
be brought from the river below, or from a stream which flows across the 
path at some little distance to the west of the village. 


DUDSCHURNAG—Lat 838° 56’. Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
The name given to two tarns lying on the lofty chains of mountains which 
divides the Dachinpara pargana from the Maru Wardwan valley. (Mont- 
gomerie.) 


DUGRA—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 
A small village of flat-roofed cottages, prettily situated on the right bank 
of the Chitta Pani, between Baramgala and Poshiéna, on the Pir Panjél 
route into Kashmir. 


DUIAN or DUIYAN—Lat. 35° 31’. Long. 74°44’. Elev. 8,500’. 

A small fortified hamlet in the Astor valley on the old Hatu Pir road, 
which it was built to protect from Chilasf raids. The fortifications consist 
only of four towers of mud rubble and timber, which are connected by low 
stone walls and are held by a garrison of fifty sepoys. There is good 
water from a stream which irrigates the terraced fields around. Forage 
and firewood abundant on the hillsides above. The fort lies about 4,000 
feet. above the Astor river, the descent to which is very steep; on account 
‘of the great slope of the’ hillside, there would be considerable difficulty in 
finding camping grounds for troops. A supply of flour, atta, ete, is 
always kept in the fort. On the high ground behind Ddian towards the 
Hatu Pir, watch posts are established whenever there is any fear of raids 
from Chilas or Gor, as the Gor men cross the river on masak rafts opposite 
the Bulda za/a. There are two other hamlets belonging to Diién, each 
1,000 feet below the one above. The new, or lower, Hatu Pir road goes 
through the middle hamlet of Duién. Horses can be taken along it, but 
they must be frequently unladen, In fact, in its present state the lower 
road is not fit for laden animals. Dudidn only contains eight or ten houses 
(Barrow—Manifold— Aylmer.) 


DULAI—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 73° 33’. Elev. 
A stage on the Mari-Kashmfr road. An excellent dak bungalow. Cam; 
ing ground restricted. (Barrow.) 


DULIPU RA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 11'. Elev. 
A village lying at the edge of the forest, about 2 miles south-east of Sha- 
Iirah on the road towards Sopir; it is the southernmost village in the 
Uttar pargana, and is situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, 
which flows in a deep channel, but is shallow, and may be forded without 
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difficulty. The village contains a masjid and twelve houses, inhabited by 
zamindars, a milla, and a watchman. Rice cultivation abounds in the 
vicinity. 
DOUMAL—Lat. 383° 13’. Long. 73°49.’ Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying a little distance north of Mirpir, on the road 
towards Chaomuk. There is a well in this village by the side of the path. 
The inhabitants are zamindars, and number about thirty families. 


DUMBA—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 73° 56’. Elev. 
A village situated towatds the eastern extremity of the Karnao valley ; it 
lies on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, by which it is divided 
from the village of Haji Nar on the opposite bank. The stream can be 
forded. The village is shaded by a clump of trees, and contains four 
houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars; there are a few rice-fields about 
the place, and much cultivation of dry crops. 


DUMKHAR—Lat, 34° 23’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Kardart of Skirbichan (Ladék), on the right bank of the 
Tndus. It is said to contain about sixty houses. (dylmer.) 


DUMS—~ 
A low caste of Dogrés, and the descendants of the earlier, the pre- 
Aryan, inhabitants of the hills. They are the scavengers of the towns and 
villages. There area large number of them at Jami, and they are scat- 
tered also over all the country, both of the Outer Hills and the next higher 
mountains. They get a scanty living by such employments as brick- 
making and charcoal-burning, and by sweeping, and they are liable to be 
called on at any time by the authorities for work that no others will put 
their hands to. A result of this class of labour being done only by them 
is, that they are reckoned utterly anclean ; anything they touch is polluted ; 
no Hindd would dream of drinking water from a vessel which they had 
carried, They are never allowed to come on the carpet on which others 
are sitting, etc., ete. The Meghs and Dime have physical characteristics 
which distinguish them from the other castes. They are commonly darker 
in colour ; while the others of these parts have a moderately light-brown 
complexion, these natives are apt to be as dark as the natives of India 
below Delhi. They are usually small in limb and short in stature ; 
in face they are less bearded than the other castes; and their countenances 
are of a much lower type than those of the Dogrés generally. The maha- 
raja has done something for these low castes by engaging eome hundreds 
of them as sepoys, for the work of sapping and mining. These have 
acquired some eonsideration ; indeed, they have behaved themselves in time 
-of war so as to gain respect, having shown themeelves in courage to be 
equal to the higher castes, and in endurance to surpass them. (Drew.) 
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* There is also a Dérd caste (Dtime) corresponding to the low castes 
of India and Kashmir ; they are musicians, blackemiths, and leather-workers, 
and are found throughout the Dard countries; most numerous in Yasin, 
Nagar, and Chilas; in the latter place they form one sixth of the popula- 
tion. 

A number of Déims are always in attendance on Mehtars, Ras, and 
other Dard chiefs, in order to play at dances, at the national game of ghal 
or polo, and to welcome visitors of note. (The Mulla—Biddulph.) 


DUNDAL-—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 
A village on the Drds river. (Thornton’s Gazetteer.) 
DUNGA— 


The ordinary passenger-boat of Kashmir ; also used for carrying miscellane- 
ous merchandise, etc. (Vide JuELUM.) 


DUNGLUNG—Vide “ Suinatune.” 


DUNGTHUL—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 75° 1’, Elev. 
A village in Tilail, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, at a 
bend of the river looking up the valley ; it lies, towards the western extre- 
mity of the valley, almost opposite to Purana Tilail, and contains four 
houses and a masjid. 


DUR—Lat. 33° 66’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A small village situated in the valley a few miles north-west of Chrér, on 
the path towards Kég. 


DURGU—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 78° 11’. Elev. 18,500’. 

A small village about 60 miles east of Léh, and the fifth march from it to 
Changchenmo, between Tsultak and Tankse. ‘We here entered a well- 
cultivated valley, which we followed for two marches (27 miles) to the 
Pangong lake. A large stream, fordable with difficulty at this season 
(July 11th), flows down the valley into the Shyok river. It swarms with 
fish, Johnson calls this the Chushul river, the village being on its left 
bank. The fish in the stream, he says, were chiefly trout (hill 
barbel). There is a bridge across the stream. (Vide “ Luna Cuvu River.”) 
(Johnson—Henderson.) 


DURGUKH VILLAGE ann STREAM— Vide “ Duna.” 


DURU oz DUR—Lat. 38° 34’, Long. 75° 16’, Elev. 
The taheil station and chief place in the ShAhabad pargana, sometimes called 
Shéhabéd. (See “ Sa{naphp.”) 

DUS—Lat, 34°. Long. 75°. Elev, 
A small village lying in a ravine of the Sonakrund wudar, about 4 miles 
south-east of Pampiur, just to the south of the path towards Ladd; the 
zférat of Saiad Jafir, surrounded by a belt of trees, enclosed by a mud wall, 
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lies by the side of the road. The village contains a masjid, and twelve houses 
inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a watchman, and a cow-keeper; it is 
shaded by trees, and produces only dry crops, being dependent on wells for 
its water-supply. 


DUSU—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Brinhar stream, at the foot of 
the western slope of the Chingram pass, between 3 and 4 miles south- 
east of Nowbig. It is a small village lying at the foot of the higher range 
and encompassed by other hills, so that a glimpse of the valley can be 
obtained. There is plenty of wood in the neighbourhood, and the hills are 
covered with dense forests. A good deal of cultivation surrounds the vil- 
lage and the country between these hills, and the next and lower ridge is 
quite a valley. Hervey, who gives this description of the place, calls it 
Déosir. 


DWORIAN—Lat. 34° 44’. Long. 74° 3’, Elev. 

A village in Upper Drawér, situated on the bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
between Tali Lobét and Didnfal; it stretches for a considerable distance 
along the bank of the river, the sonth-west end being divided from the 
eastern portion by a grassy spur; the Kanderan stream flows down through 
the east end of the village, and may be crossed by the trunk of a tree; a 
more considerable stream, which is not usually fordable, flows through the 
west end, and is crossed by a good dadal bridge. A zampa bridge spans 
the Kishan Ganga just to the east of the village, and communicates with 
some fields lying on the left bank. ‘There is also a patch of cultivation on 
the mountain-side at some little distance to the north-east called Akor, 
but there are no habitations there. 

Burrawai, in Kaghan, may be reached from this village by a path lying 
up the bed of the stream to the north; the journey is divided into three 
stages. 

Dworian contains a masdfir-khdna for the accommodation of travellers, 
a masjid, and a few houses inhabited by zamfndars, a carpenter, and a 
blacksmith. Cedars and holly growin the vicinity of this village, and are 
here first met with in descending the valley of the Kishan Ganga, 


DWORIAN—Lat. 34° 52’. Long. 71° 3’. Elev, 
A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Kéghan ; it lies to the north of a village of the same name. 
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EGU—Lat. 338° 54’. Long. 77° 55’. Elev. 
A valley on the right bank of the Indus in the Chimré Kardari. It con- 
tains a good many scattered hamlets, said to amount to 70 houses, Also to 
contain 10 horses, 120 cattle, and about 500 sheep. A smith and carpenter 
live here, Opposite the mouth of the valley, the Indus is crossed by a very 
good bridge for Laddk. This bridge is in two parts, advantage having 
been taken of a large rock in the river. The spans are 20’ and 63’, The 
piers are good, but the superstructure somewhat out of repair. (Aylmer.) 
EIDGAH—Lat, 35° 21’. Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 
A village of 16 houses, one mile to the south of the fort of Astor. There 
is a good polo ground and a pleasant orchard suitable for acamp. The 
ez-raja of Astor, Bahédtir Khan, lives here. (Aylmer.) 


EISHMAKAN—Lat. 33° 52’, Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Lidar valley, prettily situated on the sloping 
side of the range of mountains some little distance above the left bank of 
the river, about 12 miles north-east of Islamabad. The Shahkdl canal, 
which traverses the upper portion of the Khourpara pargana, flows beneath 
the village. Above it, and visible from a distance of some miles, is the 
ziérat of Zyn-ud-din, one of the four principal disciples of Shah Ndr-ud-din. 
For about twelve years before his death he lived in a cave at a village near 
Littar, in Dachinpara. He then, in imitation of the prophet Alf, told his 
disciples not to follow him, said that his end was approaching, and enjoined 
them to place a tomb to his memory where his staff should be found. It 
was discovered in a low and narrow cave at Eishmakan, and the tomb lies 
jn a nook at the extremity, distant only a few paces from the mouth. His 
body, they would have the world believe, was never found at all. This 
shrine is the object of deep veneration by the Muhammadans, who visit it 
in great numbers from all parts of the valley. 

EKEKKA—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 78° 12’. Elev. 
A small village on right bank of the Indus, nearly opposite Khere. 
( Reynolds.) 


ELCHI DIWAN—Vide “ Yana Diwan.” 


ERIN— 
A stream which rises on the western slopes of the Haramuk mountain and 
flows through the end of the Khuihama pargana, emptying itself into the 
Wular lake at its north-east end near the village of Lanka Giind. 

At the lower end of the valley there is a considerable amount of rice 
cultivation. Mulberry trees abound, and formerly there was a silk manufac- 
tory near the village of Erin. The riveris a torrent, unfordable in summer, 
except in places, Frail bridges cross it here and there, (Znce—Barrow.) 
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FARKA— 
A subdivision of the Nubra district, it being the Nubré valley below Pana- 
mikh (left bank). (Drew.) 


FARRIABADI— 
A stream which is fed by the glaciers on the southern slopes of the Kan 
Niin or Ser and Mer mountains on the confines of Suri ; it flows in a south- 
westerly direction, and empties itself into the Maru Wardwén river, just 
below Petgém, in lat. 33° 40’, long. 75° 46.’ 
A path leading towards Stra and Zanskér by the Chiling pass follows 
the course of this stream. 


FATEHPUR—Lat. 23° 10’. Long. 78° 47’. Elev, 
A village in Naoshera, lying about 2 miles north of Mirpuir, to the west 
of the road towards Chaomuk. There is a well in the village, and about 
sixteen houses inhabited hy Muhammadan zamindars. 


FATIPUR—Lat. 33° 25’, Long. 74°21’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, containing an old sardé ; it is situated on the right 
bank of the Tawi, about 2 miles north of Réjaorf. (Ince.) 


FATOKSIR ~—Vide * Forroxsfe” and “ Paouraxsa.” 


FIROZPUR—Lat. 83° 57’. Long. 74°23’, —_ Elev. 2,560’ (?). 
A pass over the Panjél range between Pinch and Kashmir; it is situated 
at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, and derives its name from 
the village which lies at its foot on the Kashmirside. Though not adapted 
for cattle, this is a very direct and much-frequented route ; laden coolies 
accomplish the journey between Srinagar and Pinch in six days. 
During the winter months, from December until April, this pass is closed. 


FIROZPUR—Lat, 34° 3’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, lying at the foot of the mountains to the 
e st of the Gulmarg; it is situated on the left bank of a shallow stream 
+ bich flows through a wide and stony bed. 

This village is well shaded by trees, and contains about twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a watchman and two weavers; there is a 
small customs establishment presided over by a pandit, and a few sepoysare 
likewise located in the village to prevent unauthorised emigration. 

Firozpdér is distant about 20 miles west of Srinagar; and the remain- 
der of the journey to Pinch, by the footpath lying over the pass to the 
south-west of the village, is divided into four stages. 


FISHALTANG—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north end 
of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga, (Mosigomerie.) 
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FOLJO—Lat. 85° 41’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldi river, (Baltistén). It contains 
fourteen houses. 


FOTASH—Lat. 36°12’. = Long. 78° 23’. — Elev. 12,520’. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, between 
Gulbashem and Sumgul, and 33 miles above Shahdiila. 

Captain Trotter, in October 1873, from Fotash tried a new route across 
the mountains south of the Karakash river, by taking which the Suget Pass 
is avoided. He does not, however, think that this route is likely ever to come 
into general use, for although it is perhaps a better route than that between 
Shéhiddla and the Karakoram pass (vd the Suget pass), yetit is much 
longer. Should, however, the road v4 Kizil Jilga and Karatagh come into 
frequent use, he believes the Fotash route might be employed with advan- 
tage, as there is very little difference in length of road, and grass and fire- 
wood are to be found in abundance all the way from Shéhdila up the 
Karakash river, and for 2 miles up the Fotash ravine, after which there 
is plenty of grase all the way to the pass, as well as any amount of durteé. 

The road has evidently been occasionally in use, as it is marked in places, 
where it might easily be lost in the snow, by small stones placéd in an 
upright position here and there on large rocks. His guide said he had only 
once travelled by it when accompanying a caravan, on which occasion there 
being a great deal of snow on the Suget pass, they had resort to this 
alternative route to the Karakoram. The Kirghiz constantly use it, 

Dr. Cayley in August 1870 crossed this pass, leaving the Karakash at 
Gulbashem, and then turning south over the mountain range to the 
Malikshéh plain (Aktégh). 

“The pass proved to be both high and difficult, and the preferable route to take 
from Shdhddla is for three marches along the regular Karakoram road over the easy 
Suget pass to Malikshah.” (Trotter—Cayley.) 

FOTU LA on PHOTO LA—Lat. 84°17’. Long. 76°46’. Elev. 13,446’. 
Crossed on the route from Srinagar to Léh, between Kharbu and Lamayaru. 
An easy and gradual ascent to the crest, where there is a conspicuous 
chhorten. View extensive from the summit. Lamayaru monastery visible. 

The descent is by a gentle slope for 2,000 feet down a valley, compara- 
tively open, to Lamayaru. (Bellew—Drew.) 

FULTOKI— Lat. 84° 40’. Long. 75’ 67. Elev. 

A collection of hamlets on a branch of the Kuksar river in Khurmang 
(Baltistén). Contains twenty-one houses. (Aylmer.) 
FUTTOKSIRB oz FATOKSIR, on PHUTAKSA— 
Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 76° 54’. Elev. 18,900’. 
A halting-place and village, passed on the route from Kishtwér to Léh 
(vid Zanskér), between Yelchung and Hofata. 
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It Kes north-west of the Singa La and south-east of the Si:sir La. 
The valley here is partially cultivated, the fields forming a narrow belt, 
parallel to the stream, It belongs to the Lamayaru Kardari of Ladék- 
(Drew— Thomson.) 
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GABRA—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 73° 52’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, the ancient residence of the réjas of that 


district. It is said now to contain about thirty houses, and to be distant 
2 kos above Kanpara by a good path. 


GADDI~— 

A hill race—Hindi. At the south-east end of the region of the middle 
mountains (vide “Jam Province’’), where it borders on the Chamba country, 
is a race called Gaddis (or Guddees), who seem to have come, at some 
time or other, from the Chamba hills. They are Hindis, and have the 
same subdivisions of caste as the others, but they do not keep their caste 
rules so strictly. They possess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, 
and they migrate with them to different altitudes according to the season. 
When snow threatens on the higher pastures they descend, coming in winter 
to the lower hills, and even to the edge of the plains. In spring they 
turn their faces homeward, and, step by step, follow the returning verdure, 
by June reaching the highest pastures and the hamlets, where some of the 
family have taken care of their home. 

In the upper valley of the Tawi live some Gaddis in communities of 
their own, with their own headmen, in small villages separate from those 
of the other hillmen. The relationship of these Gaddis to the other pahdris 
cannot be a very distant one, In physique they closely resemble the 
paharis. It is likely that whatever peculiarities they possess have been 
acquired by specialisation of occupation through some centuries. 

In dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made of a 
stiff cloth, which is of an indescribable form. As to the language of the 
paharis, many separate dialects are spoken, every 20 miles or so will 
bring you within hearing of anew one. Places no farther apart than 
Raémbéan, Doda, Kishtwar, Padar, and Badrawar have their own speech, 
which, though not incomprehensible to the people of the neighbouring 
place, still is very distinct from theirs. (Drew.) 


GADENWAR—Lat. 34° 97’. Long. 78° 57’. Elev. 
A pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
north-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir and Lower Drawér. 
From the pass there is a road along the ridge to Drawitch 8 kos, and 
from there a path to Kdghén in summer. (Montgomerie.) 


GADITAR—Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 74° 28’ Elev. 
A mountain lake lying in a valley on the east side of the Panjal range, 
above the Tosha Maiddn; the path between Pdnch and Kashmir by the 
Tosha Maiddn pass lies to the south of the lake, and crosses the stream 
which flows from it into the Suknag river. 
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GADRAMMAN—Lat. 33°40’. Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
A hamlet lying above the right bank of the Nowbig stream, about 2 
miles north-east of the village of Nowbig. The inhabitants number six 
families of zamfndars, seven Gijars, a shik&ri, and a lohér. There are 
two masjids in the village. 


GADSAR—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A small take called also the Yem Sar; it lies near the head of a grassy 
valley which bears its name, situated amid the lofty mountains between 
the Sind valley and Tilail; the Gadsar stream flows through the lake 
joining the Lahan-i-thal, an affluent of the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 34° 33’, 
long. 75° 2’, 

The tarn, which is about a quarter of a mile long and something less 
in breadth, is of oval shape, lying north-west and south-east ; on the south 
and south-west precipitous rocky mountains and huge glaciers overhang 
its waters, which are of a deep-blue colour, flecked with floes of ice and 
snow. ‘To the north the banks are low and grassy, and strewn with grey 
boulders. This lake lies above the limit of forest, but a few stunted 
juniper bushes grow amid the surrounding rocks. One of the paths 
between the Sind valley and Tilail pasees down the valley above the north 
end of the lake. 


GADWAIN—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 82’. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated about 4 miles south-west of 
Patan, on the path towards Khipur. The village, which includes Sirrir, 
lies mostly a little distance to the north of the road. It is shaded by 
fruit and other trees, and watered by a little stream ; there is also a spring 
of clear cold water by the side of the path. 

‘The village contains a masjid, now in ruins, and six houses inhabited 
by Muhammadan zamindars and ten pandits. There is a sacred tree 
in the village called brizamole, an object of veneration to Hindus. 


GAGAI— 

A stream which rises’ in the range of mountains forming the nortuern 
boundary of the Kishan Ganga valley ; the‘principal streams of which it is 
formed unite shortly before their junction with the Kishan Ganga, latitade 
34° 44’, longitude 74° 45', just above the village of Thaobut. The path lying 
down the valley of the Kishan Ganga crosses the stream, which is about 
50 feet broad and 2 feet deep, by a kadai bridge about half a mile above 
the confluence; as the current is rapid, flowing over boulders of consider- 
able size, it is not fordable when in flood. 

A path leading to Astor, frequently used, lies up the valley of this 
stream. The direct path from Thaobut to Gérais, by way of the Dadgay 
stream, algo follows its course for some little distance. 
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GAGAI PASS—Lat. 34° 53’, Long. 74° 46’, Elev. 

A pass between the Kishan Ganga and the Astor rivers. The road 
from Thaobut leads up to the Chota Gagai, crossing that stream 
repeatedly. It is a mere track and very difficult owing to some deep 
fords. The last few hundred feet rise is steep. The ridge is narrow. 
The surrounding mountains are about 1,000 feet higher than the pass. 
On the Astor side the descent is very steep for 300 or 400 feet, and then 
beconres very gentle as far as Raat, where the Kalapani or Kamri has to 
be forded, and the Kamri route is joined. From the top of the pass hard- 
ly a track exists. In April the pass and approaches are easy for foot 
passengers, as the streams are all frozen over. At present the pass is quite 
unfit for baggage animals (1888). 

In the end of May there were 5 miles of snow to be crossed on the 
south side of the pass, and 7 miles on the north. 

The distance to Astor vid Gagai is, I think, about 7for 8 miles shorter 
than vid the Kamri pas... (4ylmer.) 


GAGANGIR—Lat, 34° 18’. Long. 75° 15'. Elev, 7,400’. 
A small village in the Sind valley, prettily situated on the right bank of 
the river, about 10 miles west of the village of Sonamarg, and 9 miles 
east of Gtind-i-Sur-Singh, on the road to Drés. It contains a custom-house 
and establishment, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, two pandits, 
and two sepoys. There is a convenient and shady place for encamping 
on the level bank of the river to the east of the village. 

Between Gagangir and Sonamarg used to be the roughest part of the 
whole route between India and Turkistén; it is more fit for the passage 
of wild goats than laden horses. During the winter this part of the road 
is particularly bad. During 1887 this road has been much improved, and 
is now quite passable. (Ramsay—Manifold.) 


GAGRIBAL—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A pretty hamlet lying on the southern margin of the Dal, at the rocky 
foot of the Takht-i-Sulimin hill; the water of that portion of the lake 
adjacent to this village is very highly esteemed. A pleasant lane, shaded 
by young poplar trees, festooned with vines, leads by the margin of the 
lake to the suburb of Drogjun, which lies about a mile to the south-west. 


GAGRIN— 
This stream takes its rise on the slopes of the snowy Panjél, south-west 
of the Firézpir and Zamfr passes, the path to which lies along its course ; 
it flowe almost due south, and being joined by the Dali Nar stream just 
above the village of Mandi, where there is a bridge, empties itself into the 
Siran river, in lat. 88° 45’, long. 74° 14’, near the village of Chandak, 
at the eastern extremity of the Pinch valley. 
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GAGRIN—Lat. 33° 54’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A village lying at the northern extremity of the Mandi valley, at the foot 
of the Firézpir pass; it is said to contain ten or twelve houses, and lies 
about midway between Pinch and the village of Firézpar (in the Kashmir 
valley). 


GAGRIN—Lat. 33° 43’, Long. 74°53’. Elev. 
A dirty village, surrounded by rice cultivation, situated about half a mile 
to the south of Shupion. 


GAINGE—Lat. 35° 37’. Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondi (Baltistén). It includes the vil- 
lages of Gambakar and Gomakar, amounting to thirty houses. It is on 
the left bank of the Indus, opposite the Tak valley. The inhabitants 
are Brokpas. (Ay/mer.) 


GAJPAT—Lat. 83° 11’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A small fort on the right bank of the Chenab above. Rambén, crowning a 
sugar-loaf hill, whose sides have a slope of 40° or 45°. (Drew.) 


GAKKARS— 

A tribe occupying the country down the Jhelum, west of Kotlf and Mir- 
ptr, of high caste. They were people who long maintained their independ- 
ence in the hills, even against powerful enemies. Most numerous per- 
haps on the right bank of the river, in the British territory, where are 
remains of buildings—palaces and forts—of the time when they had their 
own rajas. The fort called Raémkédt, on the left bank, is said to have 
been built by one Togli, a Gakkar. (Drew.) 


GAKUCH—Lat. 36° 10’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 7,200’. 

A village fort in Punial on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It stands on 
a knob of rock, about a mile from the river, and 700 feet above it. This 
knob crops out of the stony plateau lying between the mountains and the 
cliffs which hem in the river. There is a considerable amount of cultivation 
about Gaktich, and fruit-trees, especially the apricot, are abundant, The 
poplar is also a common tree. Itis a cold, windy place, where snow 
lies for about three months: only one crop is raised here. The 700 or 
800 inhabitants all live in the fort, for security against raids. 

Gaktich is four stages, about 40 miles, from Gilgit, with which place 
it is connected by an execrable road. 

The position is an important one, and might easily be made very strong ; 
it overlooks the Ashkumén valley, and thus commands both routes from 
Yasin. The fort is a strong one, and contains a spring within its wall. 

It is the residence of Raja Afiat Khén, whose jurisdiction extends from 
Rupar to Gurjér, He receives a subsidy of R40 per mensem from the 
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Kashmir darbér. He is married to the foster-sister of Raja Akbar Khan, 
of Cher Kala. (Drew—Biddulph— Barrow.) 


GALOTI GALI—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 28’. _—_ Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the Kishan Ganga and Kanara or 
Nainsdkh rivers. The path between Kéri and Balakét lies over this pass. 


GAMBAH—Lat. 34° 58’. Long. 76° 13’. Elev. 
A small village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Indus in Khur- 
mang (Baltistén). (Ay/mer.) ‘ 

GAMOT—Lat. 34° 57’. Long. 74° 16’, Elev. 
The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Saingan or Kanka- 
tori stream; it lies about 14 miles north of Sharidi, on the path towards 
Chilés, 


GANDARBAL—Lat, 34° 14’. Long. 74° 49’. —_ Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Sind river, at the western extre- 
mity of the valley. The village itself lies about a mile from the bank, but 
there is a ght on the river, and near it a small but smooth and well- 
shaded encamping ground. The village lies beneath a lateral spur from 
the mountains, which is composed of excellent “kunkur,” and upon which 
the prangos plant grows abundantly. The Sind here becomes navigable, 
and boats pass between Gandarbal and Shédipdr, on the Jhelum, in about 
four hours. Just below the ghét a small stream flows in by the left bank 
of the river; across the mouth of this stream is one of the arches of a 
ruined stone bridge, which was probably the largest in Kashmir; it ap- 
pears to have consisted of not: less than twelve arches ; its length was about 
120 yards, and it formerly spanned the Sind river, which now, bowever, 
flows several yards to the west of it. (Moorcroft—Ince.) 


GANESHBAL—Lat. 33° 59’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 

A village lying on the right bank of the Lidar river, towards the northern 
extremity of the valley; it consists of about a dozen houses built of wood, 
and situated so completely on the edge of the river as to overhang the 
rapid waters which foam along only a few feet below. Just before reach- 
ing Ganeshbal the strath narrovvs to a defile, but it there again opens upon 
a triangular plain, about a mile in length and bounded on all sides by 
beautiful slopes, covered with forests or carpeted with verdure, and rendered 
grander in appearance by the aspect of the snowy peaks seen at the upper 
end of it. 

Ganeshbal, or the place of Gunysh or Ganesa, the only son of Siva and 
Parbuti, owes its celebrity to a large fragment of rock that lies in the 
torrent of the Lidar, and has been worn by it into what none but a Hinda 
would discover to bear the faintest resemblance to the head of an elephant, 
with which Gunysh is always represented ; a trunk and a pair of ears and 
eyes have been added by the painter’s band, 
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GANGANI or KANKANI—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 76° 11’. Eley. 
A small village of 4 houses on the left bank of the Dras river, in the 


ilaka of Khurmang. It is passed on the route from Srinagar to Skardd . 


(eid Drés), between Kirkitchu and Oltingthang. (Drew.) 
GANGARBAL NAG—Lat. 84° 26’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 


A lake situated on the north-east slopes of the Haramuk mountain, at an - 
elevation of about 12,000 feet; it lies under the wildest and most lofty 


peaks of the mountain, which tower to a height of about 1,000 feet above 


its level. The lake is about 14 miles long, and only 200 or 300 yards : 
wide; its waters are not particularly clear, nor has it the appearance of 


great depth. 
On the 8th of the Hindé month of Bhadra (20th August), there is a 


great pilgrimage of Hindts to the Gangarbal. 


It is about 35 miles north of Srinagar, and may be reached by a path 


from the Wangat ruins. (Vigne.) 


GANGNA—Lat. 33° 21’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Bichldri, about 14 miles north- 


west of Ramsd, on the road leading towards the Banihal pass. A few | 


hundred yards above the village there is a bridge across the river, which | 
measures about 38 feet between the piers. 


GANGRI—7ide “ Kartas.” 
GAN HOT —Lat. 33° 15’. Long. 75° 21’, Elev. 


A village in the Rambén district, said to contain six or seven houses, | 
inhabited by Hindds; it lies on the path from Raémbén towards the Hin- | 


jan Dhar pass, between Kishtwar and the Peristén valley. 


GA NIKI—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream ; it lies a few 
miles west of Doda, on the path towards Rémban, which crosses the stream 


by a bridge below the village. 
GANLES or GINGLIS—Lat. 84°12’, Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 18,500’. 


A hamlet at the south base of the Khardong pass, 5 miles from Lébh. It} 


is the first stage towards Yarkand. 


GANMARA—Lat, 34° 37’. Long. 74° 31’. Elev. 
A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the north-east 
end of the Lolab valley and the Kishan Ganga. On the range between Gan* 
mara and the Kimsaran mountain to the south-east, there is apparently a 
large quantity of iron ore, and it is probably owing to this that the rocks | 
are so much cut up by lightning. The compass is very variable. Wate 
is procurable all along at about 200 feet below the top of the ridge, bat 
towards night it f scarce, owing to the snow not melting after sunset. 
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An excellent road runs along the ridge from the Ganmara survey pole, 
leading from the Loléb and begioning at Kiligan. A little past that pole 
the road is very bad for about a mile, and it is with great difficulty, and 
often danger, that a person can get along. ‘The tops of all the high hills 
are rocky and quite barren; there does not even exist a blade of grass on 
them, but below are beautiful little valleys, full of cattle, mostly horses. 

There are in some of these valleys small settlements of Gtijars, who 
pass the summer months here, and keep a large supply of milk and butter. 
(Montgomerte.) 


GANSE TSO—Lat. 34° 58’. Long. 76° 17’. Elev. 10,000’, approx. 
A lake in Khurmang (Baltistén). It is about 1,800 yards long, 600 wide, 
and appears deep. The mountains on either side come down precipi- 
tously to its edge. It is said never to be frozen over, and tu maintain an 
equal level in winter. The retaining “bund ” has been formed by some 
ancient landslip, aud is composed of some very large rocks. (Aylmer.) 


GANSE LA—Lat. 35° 3’, Long. 76°19’. —_ Elev. 16,500’, approx, 
A pass over the Kailas range connecting Khapalu and Khurmang, in 
Baltistén. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, though rough, 
but the last part near the top is extremely steep and difficult, and only 
fitted for foot-passengers. On the 3rd July 1888, there was snow on 
either side of the pass for about two miles, It is never used till July (see 
“ Roures ”). (Aylmer.) 


GANSKIEL PASS—Vide “La Gansxiet.” 


GANOK—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 76° 22’. Elev. 
A collection of hamlets containing sixteen houses in a small valley of the 
same name in Khurmang (Baltistén). It lies on the right bank of the 
Indus, and is inhabited by Brokpas (g.v.). (Aylmer). 


GANTO LA—Lat. 35° 41’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 15,110’. 
A pass connecting the Turmik and Basha valleys in Baltistén. It is said 
to be open for laden coolies in July, but unladen men can pass earlier. 
(Aylmer.) 


GAPSHAN or GYAPTHANG—Lat. 35° 17’. Long. 77° 48’. Elev. 15,150’, 
A camping ground on the winter Karakoram route. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, close to the great Remo glacier, and is passed 
between Kumdan and Daolat-Beguldi, distant 8 and 15 milgs re- 
spectively. 

Balti Pulu is 17 miles. The road from it follows the stream of that 
nante to its junction with the Shyok. The latter in October was only 
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8 feet wide, and frozen over. There is a small stone hut here. Wood 
and grass procurable in small quantities. Dr. Bellew remarks— 
“We camped amidst a crowd of horse, ass, and yak carcasses, and skeletons in every 


atage of decay. A blighting south wind swept up the wide river-chanonel with great 
force, and a large number of our party were affected by the rarefied atmosphere.” 


(Bellew—Johnson.) 
GAREPURA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 

A village in the Machiptira pargana, lying on the north side of a narrow 
cultivated valley, which is traversed by the path from Shaltrah towards 
Sopir. It is situated about a mile to the west of Magham, 

All the inhabitants are zamindars, and number eight families, five being 
Muhammadans and three pandits. Rice is extensively cultivated about the 
village, which is well shaded by trees, and contains a masjid. 


GARKON—Lat. 34° 37’. Long. 76° 30’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén on the border with Ladék, and on the right bank of 
the Indus. It is most curious in its situation. It consists of very narrow 
strips or ledges of flat, watered ground, between separate stages of a great 
river-cliff, so that on one side there is a precipitous fall of ground, while 
on the other vertical cliffs overhang the narrow fields, which, receiving 
their radiated heat, quickly ripen their crops ; even at night the place does 
not lose its heat. Water is led over the fields from a ravine which comes 
from the high mountains. Apple-trees, apricots, mulberry, and vine are 
cultivated, in company with the cereals, on the narrow space, and flourish 
weil with the combination of warmth and moisture. (Urew.) 

It is said to contain twenty-five houses. It forms part of the ilaka of 

Kargil. (Aylmer.) 

GAROL— Lat. 83° 31’. Long. 75° 26’, Elev. 
A small hamlet situated at the south-east extremity of the Bring pargana, 
the last habitations visible on the Kashmir side of the path lying over the 
Marbal pass. The vicinity of the village is beautifully wooded and a per- 
fect garden of flowers. (Hervey.) 

GARREW EL—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small village situated at the south end of the Nowbig Nai, above the 
right bank of the river, almost opposite to the junction of the Brinnar 
stream ; it contains six houses, fuur being inhabited by Gijars, and two by 
Kashmiris. The path entering the Nowbig valley lies through the village, 
and crosses the river by a bridge below it. - 

GARSIR—Lat. 33° 47’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on’ the right bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Bij-Behara. 

GARTA—Lat. 32° 49’. Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 5,800’. 
A village in the Rémnagar district, on the road between Raémnagar and 
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Badrawér in the Tawi valley. It is situated on the spur of a hill. 
Thomson describes it as a cluster of farm-houses. 

GAT—Lat. 88° 9’. “Long. 75° 87’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Chendb, about 14 miles 
east of Doda, on the road towards Kishtwér; to the east of this village 
a very violent mountain torrent empties iteelf into the Chenéb. (Hervey.) 

GATA—Lat. 38°. Long. 75° 44’. Elev. 
A large village situated about 2 miles north of Badrawéar, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies some little distance from the left hank of the Ner& 
river, which at this spot flows in twochannels. They are bridged below the 
village, North of the village is a dkarmadla and the temple of Bas Dev, 
and near it are two smaller temples ; they are surrounded by fine turf, and 
shaded by large trees. Gata contains about thirty houses, ten of which 
are occupied by shél-béfs ; the remainder of the inbabitants are Hindus, and 
are mostly of high caste. 

GATIALA FERRY—Lat. 33° 3’, Long. 78° 47’ Elev. 
This ferry is situated on a broad reach of the Jhelum river, between the vil- 
lages of Piswal and Pindi, in the Jhelum district. It is distant about It 
miles north of Jhelum, and the ame distance south of Mirpér by a good 
road. The ferry-boat plies at all seasons of the year; there is usually 
water communication with the town of Jhelum, but during the winter 
months only small boats can be used, that part of the river nearest the ferry 
being divided into numerous channels and rapids. The passage to Jhelum 
by river occupies rather more than three hours, The boats and establish- 
ment are maintained on the Jhelum side of the river; on the other bank 
there is only a small store-house. 

GAVIS or GABIS—Lat. 34° 54’, Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 
A collection of small hamlets in Khurmang (Baltistén). It lies ina small 
valley on the right bank of the Indus and oontains fourteen houses, 
(4ydmer.) 

GAY—Lat. 338° 17’. Long. 78° 31’. Elev, 
A village prettily situated in sn oval basin of the mountains through 
which the easternmost branch of the Lidar Khol flows. It is situated on the 
right bank of the stream, about 17 miles north-west of Doda, on the 
path toward Kashmir by Brari Bal. It is also the point of departure for 
the detour by the Peristén route, should the former not be practicable. 
The hills by which the village is surrounded are not lofty, and are wooded 
on the east side, the slopes towards the weat being bare: most of the 
houss, of which there are sixteen in all, are built on the bark of the stream, 
close to the dadal bridge by which it is crossed; but some of them are 
pashed high up the hillside. Above the village is a small Hindi temple 
dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neighbouring mountain, 
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The encamping ground, which is shaded by fine walnut trees, is on the 
grassy bank of the river, opposite the village. Both coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 


GEHUL TOBUKPA—Lat. 85° 17’. Long. 735° 39’. Elev. 
A pargana on the Skardi plain (Baltistén). It is said to contain a hundred 
and forty-four houses. (Aylmer.) 


GHANDOS—Iat. 34° 57’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang (Baltistan). 
It lics about a mile north of the Khurmang fort. It is said to contain 
thirty-seven houses. (4y/mer.) 


GHARI or GARHI—Lat. 34° 13’. Long. 78° 39’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum ; it lies 13 miles south- 
east of Domel, and 10 miles north--est of Hatti, on the new cart-road 
from Mari towards Baramila, 

The camping ground is very extensive and suitable for a large force. 
Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from river. There is a new dak 
bungalow just opened (1888), half a mile from the old one. A path leads 
over the mountains to Chattar, 14 or 15 miles. It is a very bad one, and 
only suitable for coolies. (Montgomerie—Barrow—Aylmer.) 


GHUND— 
A term applied in Baltistén to land granted without any reservation 
of revenue, in contradistinction to Yul (g.v.). (Vigne.) 


GILGIT (FORT anp VILLAGE)— 
Lat. 35° 55’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 4,890’. 
The fort is a four-sided building with faces of about 100 yards, a cir- 
cular bastion at each corner, two square projections on the north face, which 
are, in fact, the corner bastions of the citadel, and a central bastion on each 
of the other faces. In addition to the main work, there is a sort of low horn- 
work on the west face for the accommodation of about half the garrison. 
This work is about 90 yards long on each face. The entrance to the 
fort is on the south face by the central bastion. Within the fort there is 
a sort of keep, about 40 yards square, which contains the magazine and 
supplies for six months—a square tower, overlooking the whole, forms one 
corner of this keep. The north face of the fort is on the river-bank, which 
is here a cliff about 40 feet high; the other three faces are surrounded by 
a ditch, 3 or 4 feet deep, which can be flooded on emergency. The 
outer walls of the fort are 28 feet high, and, where pierced by embrasures, 
viz., at the bastions, are 5 feet thick ; elsewhere the parapet walls are 24 
feet thick. They are loopholed all round, In 1885 the garrison consisted 
of 880 infantry and $ gunners; more than half of the former are quartered 
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in the horn-work, the remainder have their barracks under the ramparts. 
The armament consists of ~ 


3 brass mountain guns. 
1 ,, gun of position. 
8 sher-bachas. 


Besides the barracks for the garrison, there are quarters within the fort 
for the governor and general. The fort is in very fair order, but as it is 
commanded at a distance of 1,250 yards from the Barmas plateau, which is 
320 feet above the fort level, it could not resist an enemy armed with rifled 
artillery. The precipitous mountain wall, on the left bank of the rivers 
also completely overlooks it, and riflemen placed here would soon clear the 
parapets of defenders. In 1871, the fort was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but has since been rebuilt. There is a telegraph station in the 
fort, connecting it with Astor. 


The village of Gilgit is on the right bank of the river, with the fort in 
its midst. Here the cultivated ground is a flat plain of river alluvium, 30 
or 40 feet above the water. The cultivation covers 2 square miles or so, 
the irrigating water coming from the nearest side-stream. The houses, which 
are flat-topped, are scattered over the plain in twos and threes among 
groups of fruit-trees, and there is no regular baz4r, or any large collection 
of houses. There are, however, a few shops close to the fort which supply 
the wants of the garrison. The only other buildings of note are the 
bungalow built for Major Biddulph, and a small hospital for the use of the 
garrison. 

The population of Gilgit (garrison not included) is probably about 
1,000, excluding the neighbouring hamlets of Khomar, Viatidl, Barmas, 
Naupur, and Basin, which together contain about four hundred more, 


The cultivated ground belonging to Gilgit proper extends for about 24 
miles along the river, and is from half a mile to a mile in width. The 
irrigation channels are fed chiefly from the Kergah river. Principal 
erops—wheat, rice, and barley; cotton, too, is largely grown. Grapes, 
apricots, and mulberries are the most common fruits. 

The sul is very good ; climate undoubtedly healthy. The air is very 
dry, and there is little or no rain. 

In winter the cold is never very great—snow seldom lies for more than 
a few hours. In summer the heat is great, owing to the bare rocky moun- 
tains on either side of the valley ; still it is very bearable compared with 
the heat of Northern India; perhaps it may best be compared with Abbot- 
abéd. (Barrow.) 
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GILGIT TAHSIL— 
Or ilaka, as the local authorities call it, is a sub-district of the Gilgit 
province. Besides Gilgit proper it embraces the villages of Minawar, 
Sakwar, Dainydr, Vutial, Kbomar, Barmss, Naupdr, Basin’ Bala, Basin 
Péfn, and Hinzél. The total population is about 2,900. (Bakshi 
Muilrdj.) 


GILGIT (DISTRICT)—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A district of Dardistén, of which the chief fort and village are situated on 
the right bank of- the Gilgit river, 24 miles above the Indus. It com- 
bines the advantages of a central position, a good climate, and a con- 
siderable extent of fertile land. It appears from ancient times to have been 
the seat of a succession af rulers, who, toa greater or less degree, exercised 
authority over the surrounding valleys and States, 

«The ancient name of the place was Sargin. Later, the name of Gilit was given to 
it, and this has been changed to Gilgit by the Sikh and Dogré conquerors ; but among the 
inhabitants it is still known ss Gilit or Sargin-Gilit. Its identity with the Gahalata of 
ancient Sanskrit literature has been suggested. A few remains still exist of ancient stone 
buildings, apparently of the same description as the Martund and Péudrathan temples in 
Kashmir. Their presence indicates that a considerable amount of wealth and acientilic 
skill must once have existed in this remote valley, of which not even the tradition has 
survived. 

“The settled population of the Gilgit district, which is very mixed, amounts to about 
4,500 persons. The language spoken is Shfna, though the Shins are numerically inferior 
to the rest of the population, The Gilgit pronunciation of Shf{na is supposed to be more 
refined than the dialects spoken in neighbouring valleys, but of late it has received a large 
infosion of Kashmiri, Dogri, Hinddst&of, and Panjéb{ expressions. The former rolers had 
the title of R4, and there is reason to suppose that they were at one time Hindds, but 
for the last five centuries and a half they have been Muhammadans. The names of the 
Hinddé Ré&s have been lost, with the exception of the last of their number, Shiri Badutt. 
Tradition relates that he was killed by a Muhammadan adventurer, who married his 
daughter and founded a new dynasty, since called Trakhané, from a celebrated R4& named 
Trakhan, who reigned about the commencement of the fourteenth century. The pre- 
vious rulers, of whom Shiri Badutt was the last, were called Shahreis. The present Ré of 
Gilgit, AMdéd Khén, belongs properly to the reling family of Nagar, but was installed as 
representative of the Trakhané on account of his descent from that family through his 
mother, on the failure for the second time of direct male heirs. 

“The popalation must have been at one time at least six or seven times as numerous 
as it is at present. High on the mountain sides, up to an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
wherever the presence of water and the contour of the hillside permit, the ground is 
terraced aud levelled, showing that it was once cultivated ; but many generations have 
passed since its cultivation was abandoned. The period of greatest prosperity was prob- 
ably under the Shin Rés, whose rule seems to have been peaceable and settled. The 
whole population, from the Ré to his poorest subject, lived entirely by agriculture, Ac- 
cording to tradition, Shiri Badutt’s rule extended over Chitrél, Yasin, Tangir, Dard), 
Childs, Gor, Astor, Hunzé, Nagar, and Haramosh, all of which were probably held by 
tributary princes of the same family. The first decline of prosperity wes due apparently 
to the introduction of Muhammadanism, by which the Shin kingdom was broken ap into s 
number of small independent States, which, from that date, commenced to make periodi- 
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cal wars with one another; but the final blow to the prosperity of the country was ad- 
ministered by the establishment of a warlike ruling race in Yasin three centuries later, 

“A glance at the map will show that Gilgit is situated in the centre of the most 
mountainous region of the Himalayas. Nowhere else in the world, probably, is there to 
be found so great a number of deep valleys and lofty mountains in so small a compass, 
Within a radius of 65 miles from Gilgit the survey maps show, amidst innumerable 
smaller peaks, eleven varying from 18,000 to 20,000 feet, seven from 20,000 to 22,000 
feet, six from 22,000 to 24,000 feet, and eight from- 24,000 to 26,600 feet ; while half of 
the tract thus included still remains to be surveyed. 

“ From Gilgit, mountain roads radiate into all the surrounding valleys, and it is easy 
to see how favourable is its position for the establishment of the head-quartéers of a con- 
federacy of small States. The lofty mountains around it, though barren and rocky at 
their bases, are covered with verdure higher up; and everywhere above 7,000 feet are 
thick fine forests, grassy glades, deep glens, and running streams, of which a view of the 
mountains from- below gives little promise. Here the wild goat (C. faleoneri) roams in 
great numbers almost undisturbed, his chief foes being the snow ounce (F. «ncia), and 
the wild dog (C. rwtilans), of which packs are sometimes seen. In winter, when forced 
down to lower ground by the snow, a few fall victims to village matchlocks; but the 
number thus slain is few, as the Dards are not keen hunters. Above the forest, where 
innumerable peaks tower up in their panoply of eternal snow and glacier, ibex (C. sii. 
rica) are found in great numbers. The solitudes which they share with the red bear 
(U. ssabellinus) and the snow cock (7. himalayanys) are rarely disturbed by the han. 
ter’s voice. On the lower and more barren hills, below the forest, are to be found 
numerous flocks of the wild sheep. At an elevation of 13,000 feet wild onions grow in 
great profusion.” 

The principal difficulty in communication in the country round Gilgit is 
caused by the rivers, which in winter are shrank to small dimensions, but 
with the melting of the snows become impassable torrents, bringing down 
tons of soil in their tarbid waters. Many of the streams are rich in gold, 
especially those flowing from the great Rakipish mountain. Gold-washing 
is only practised in winter, and then only by the poorest of the population, 
though, even with the rude apparatus employed, it is sometimes very remu- 
nerative. The gold is of fair quality, the best being twenty carats. The 
vegetable products are wheat, barley, maize, millet, buckwheat, pulse, rice 
(in Gilgit village only), rape, and cotton ; of fruits, mulberry, peach, spricot, 
grape, apple, quince, pear, pomegranate, anab or sarshing, and melons. 
Silk is fabricated, but in very smal] quantities, 

The district of Gilgit may be said to be about 40 miles long, and that 
part of it in which lies the fort is from 1 to 8 miles wide. It is 
bounded on each side by steep rocky mountains. 

The valley iteelf contains stony alluvial plateaux of various forms, its 
level varies above the river. The greater part of this tract is arid and 
borren, but, as usual, at the mouth of each ravine is a cultivated space. 
The line of mountains on the south-west side of the valley is divided most 
regularly by these ravines. On the north-east the mountains are of enor. 
mous size. In front of each ravine on that side too is the widespread 
alluvial fan with a portion of it watered and cultivated. 
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The Gilgit province is, for administrative purposes, divided intos tlakas 
corresponding to the Indian ¢afsé/s. These ilakas are Bargd, Gilgit, 
Nomal, Bagrot, and Sai. Practically, the little administration there is 
rests with the governor of Gilgit. 


The history of Gilgit—that is, its reliable history—does not go back fur- 
ther than the commencement of the present century, when it was conquered 
by the Yasfnis under Suliman Shéh, Khéshwaktia. Azad Khén, of Payél, 
or Punidl, displaced the Yasinis, and Tahir Shah of the Nagar family over- 
turned the Paydl rdj. Tahir left Gilgit to his son Sikandar Khan, who 
was ousted by Gauhar Aman of Yasin about 1541. Thereupon Karim 
Khan, brother of Sikandar Khan, sought aid from the governor of Kash- 
mir, who, with the sanction of the Lahore darbar, sent a force of 1,000 
men under Nathi Shab to assist him. In the meanwhile Sikandar Khén 
had been murdered; so Nathd Shah, feeling doubtful of success, sent for 
reinforcements. When these arrived, he assaulted the fort and took it by 
storm. Gauhar Aman, on hearing of this, fled precipitately to Mastij. 


Karim Khan, brother of Sikandar, was allowed by the Sikh govern- 
ment to succeed to the rdj, but NathG Sh&éh was appointed military 
governor of Gilgit, with a force of about 1,000 men to protect the réja, 
who on his side was bound to pay a tribute of 1,500 sharwérs of grain. 
For the next few years the country enjoyed rest. In 1848 Isa Bahadur, of 
Puniaél, a step-brother of Gauhar Amén, took refuge in Kashmir territory 
from the hostility of his step-brother. The Kashmir darbar refused to 
give him up, and Gauhar Am§n, encouraged by the disaffected state of the 
Gilgit garrison, which had not been paid for a couple of years, invaded 
Gilgit territory. The people of Hunzé and Nagar apparently joined in 
this invasion, pillaging five villages. To repel this attack the Kashmir 
darbér sent a reinforcement of 2,000 men with four guns under Nathi Shah. 
This force advanced up the Hunzé valley, but, falling into an ambuscade, 
was totally defeated, both Natha Shah and Karim Khan being slain. 
Gilgit again fell into the hands of Gauhar Aman, but was shortly after- 
wards retaken by another force from Kashmir. In 1852, however, the 
Gilgitis, tired of Sikh oppression, called the Yasinis and other tribes to 
their aid, and, rising in revolt, drove the Kashmfr troops out of the valley 
with a loss of 1,500 men. Thus, for the third time, Gauhar Am&n became 
master of Gilgit. In 1856 Gilgit was recaptured by the Sikh troops, and 
Isa Bahddér of Punidl appointed thdnadar. But in the following year 
Gauhar Aman once more took the place. The Indian Mutiny and other 
matters now fuily occupied the attention of Gulab Singh, and it was not 
till 1860 that his son Ranbir Siagh sent a force to recover the country. 
Gauhar Aman suddenly dying, the fort was taken without much difficulty. 
The Dogras followed up their victory by going as far as Yasin, which they 
held for afew days and then abandoned, In 1863 some messengers of the 
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maharéja having been robbed and imprisoned by Malk Aman, the son and 
successor of Gauhar Aman, another expedition was sent against Yasin. 
The Yasinis were defeated and tribute exacted. 


In 1866 Hunzé was attacked by the Dogrds in alliance with Nagar, 
but, owing to the treachery of the latter State, the attack completely failed. 
A general alliance against the Dogrés seems now to have been formed by 
Chitral, Yasin, Tangir, Darél, and Hunzé, and all Puniél was wrested from 
them. Gilgit was then besieged, but the garrison, 2,500 strong, held out 
successfully till reinforeed. Asa punishment for this conduct, an expedi- 
tion was sent into Darél by the Chonchar and Dodargali passes, which 
dictated terms to the Darelfs. Since then Daréi has paid a small tribute 
to the maharéja. In 1867 the allies were driven out-of Puniél and Isa 
Bahadir reinstated. Two years later the Hunzaé people made a raid on 
Nomal, and carried off all its inhabitants; but diplomacy arranged a com- 
promise, and the Thum of Hunz& consented to yield allegiance and pay 
yearly tribute. from 1867 to 1880 the history of Gilgit may be charac- 
terised as uneventful. In 1876 Captain Biddulph was sent on a mission 
to Gilgit and Hunz, and in the following year he was appointed Resident 
at Gilgit. This arrangement lasted till 1880. In September of that year 
Pahlwan, the then ruler of Yasin, attacked and occupied the Cher Kala. 
Major Biddulph thereupon sent word to government, and himself 
made arrangements to repel Pahlwén Bahddir. The latter, however, 
suddenly withdrew in order to meet an attack on Yasin, which the Mehtér 
of Chitral took this opportunity of making. The Government of India 
shortly afterwards thought it advisable to withdraw their representative. 
Since Pahlwdn’s invasion the condition of Gilgit has been perfectly tran- 
quil. In one of his reports Biddulph says :— 


«‘ Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Kashmfr rule may be, when judged by a 
European standard, it has undoubtedly conferred on this part of the country an amount of 
prosperity and security which could not have been attained under the Khiishwaktia family, 
in whose grasp it would otherwise have remained. Freedom from the liability to be sold 
as slaves alone outweighs the disadvantage of being ruled by men of adifferent faith. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that, of the inhabitants of Gilgit over forty years of age, 
nearly half have passed some portion of their lives in slavery. There is not a family of 
which one or more of their members have not been lost in this way. 

“By a wise policy the mahardja’s rule has become exceedingly popular, and the 
inhabitants contrast their present flourishing condition and immunity from slavery with 
the state of their neighbours, and the recollections of the oppression they suffered under 
Gauhar Aman.” 


This is true, except as regards the exceeding popularity of the maha- 
réja’s rule, which is simply accepted faute de mieuz. 

Revenue is raised in the shape of grain for the garrison, also the people 
are bound to furnish personal service according to the number of houses, 
which, it is believed, is nearly 1,000, every one of which can boast of a 
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matechlock, In this way about 600 or 700 men are actually employed in 
various duties, such as patrolling roads, guarding posts, and conveying 
supplies. 

The condition of the regular troops in the valley was, during the first 
year of occupation, very bad, and service in Gilgit was most unpopular 
amongst the Dogr& troops. The arduous nature of the service, the sepa- 
ration from their families, and the nature of the climate all tended to this 
result. In those days the troops were entirely dependent on Kashmir for 
supplies, and it took some time to make the Gilgitis understand that they 
would get a fair price for the surplus food raised by them. Now the 
system is well established, and the garrison is fed from the produce of the 
valley. The garrisons of Banji, Astor, and other posts west of the Indus 
are still almost entirely sustained on rice grown in Kashmfr. The 
carriage of this is a heavy tax on the Kashmfr treasury, and altogether 
the occupation of Gilgit costs about £7,000 per annum. 

Colonel Tanner makes the following remarks regarding the vegetation 
round about Gilgit :-— 

“The pencil-cedar I have found continuously from 14,400 feet down to 6,000 feet. 
At Molcha, 8,000 feet above the sea, near Mindwar, I found one specimen with a girth 
of 30 feet. The Pinus excelsa has a more limited range, as it grows only between 
9,500 and 12,000 feet. The deodar does not grow in Gilgit. The edible pine or chfl- 
gosa grows in Astor. It is also found round Chaprot, and thick forests of it grow just 
below Gor, and add greatly to the picturesque appearance of that settlement. Otherwise, 
the slopes, which are too dry to support other vegetation, would be brown and burnt up 
like all the low ranges round Gilgit below 9,000 feet. The chtigoza may be said to 
extend from 7,000 feet to nearly 10,000. The birch is very common throughont Gilgit 
and grows as high ap as 12,500 fect. The upper limit of vegetation round Gilgit is 
pretty constant at 16,200 feet, where, in favourable situations, a few hardy flowers and 
coarse grass may be met with. Above this the rocks are stained with lichens. 

“ Besides the trees above mentioned, the tamarisk appears to thrive well in the barren 
valleys of Gilgit ap to 6,000 feet. There are no oaks in this region, and the wild olive 
is rare, the slopes which elsewhere are covered with these trees being here sprinkled with 
that detestable plant, the wormwood, which ranges from 5,500 feet up to 11,000 feet. 

“In the*narrow vegetation belt round Gilgit are many wild fruits. Wild straw- 
berries abound, while wild raspberries and black currants are also found.” (Biddulph 
—Drew— Girdlestonc— Pandit Manphul—Tanner— Barrow.) 


GINGER—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 74° 1’, Elev. 


A ravine under the south-west side of the Titmari Gali, at the south- 
eastern extremity of the Karnao valley. (Moxtgomerie.) 


GINGL—Lat. 34° 8. Long. 74° &. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelam, about 18 miles 
west of Baramila, on the road towards Mozafarabéd. It lies on a small, open 
avd well-cultivated plain above the river, the valley of the Jhelum being 
here very narrow. The ridge to the north-west contains iron in several 
places. 
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“Chandnian, in the Karnao valley, may, it is said, be reached by two 
pathe from this village. 

There is a bungalow for the reception of travellers situated near the 
bank of the river; it is a doublé-storied building, containing six rooms, 
with an open verandah along the front of it. Supplies are procurable, 

The Jhelum from Uri to this place is a perfect torrent, especially here, 
where the fall is very great. 


GIONGPI—Lat. 35° 24’. Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It contains twenty-five 
houses. (dy /mer.) 


GISHAT— 
A torrent which flows into the Birzil stream, in latitude 34° 45', longi- 
tude 75° 1’. The road from Girais towards Skardi crosses this torrent 
by a bridge between Bangla Bal and Mapandnabéd. 


GNISCHU—Pride “* Niscav.” 


GOAS—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 75° 23'. Elev. 
A village situated in a cleft in the mountains on the north side of the 
Shéhabdd valley; it is known as Rir, or Upper Goas, to distinguish it 
from Bun Goas, situated on the bank of the Séndran, near Rishpira. 
The Bring valley may be reached by a path lying through this village. 
The upper village is inhabited by Guijars, and contains four houses, the 
lower by Dams, who number three families. 


GODHAI—Lat. 35° 11’, Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 9,100’. 
A village on the right bank of the Astor river, which is here joined at 
right angles by a rapid mountain torrent, and forms with it and the 
surrounding mountain a barrier impassable by any native invader; and, as 
an additional defence, a small fort has been erected upon a huge fragment 
of rock that has rolled to the water’s edge and effectually commands the 
wooden bridge which is thrown across the narrowest part of the channel. 
When Sher Singh, a mahardja of the Panjab, was governor of Kashmir, 
he and his invading Sikhs advanced thus far in the month of August, 
expecting to reach Skardé without much opposition, but they found a 
furious river in their front, and a matchlock behind every rock on the 
opposite bank, They attempted to gain their end by diplomacy, but 
Abmad Shéh was too cunning for them, and managed to keep them in 
play for a long time, well knowing what would be the consequence of their 
delay. The cold weather suddenly commenced, the Sikhs, chilled to their 
very hearts, commenced a. precipitate retreat, but a snow-storm overtook 
them and hundreds of them were lost upon the plateau above Barzil. It 
contains about six houses. On the other side of the river is the village of 
Shikang (five houses). The Godhai valley, up which runs the road to Skardd, 
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GOG—GOH GAZETTEER OF KASHMfR AND LADAK. : 
vid the Alumpi La, contains the two small villages of Bubind (five houses) : 
and Kharbé (two houses). (Vigne—Aylmer.) } 

GOGACHIPATAR—Lat. 33° 11’. Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 

A fort, also called Gujput; it is situated on a conical hill on the right : 
bank of the Chandra Bhéga river, between Rémban aud Doda. ; 

GOGALMARG—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 74°56’, Elev. ‘ 


A few huts inhabited by shepherds, situated on the slopes of the Panjal 
range, to the north of the Guldbgarh or Kari pass, on the path between | 
Rifas and Shupion, about 19 miles south of the latter place. , 

The marg is covered with rich and luxuriant grass, upon which, during , 
the summer months, large flocks of sheep are grazed. (Al/good.) 


GOGISAR—Lat. 33° 52’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. ‘ 
A mountain lake lying on the east side of the watershed between “ 
Kashmir and the Maru Wardwan valley. (Montgomerie.) ; 

GOGRA—Lat. 84° 21’ 4”, Long. 78° 57’, Elev. 15,570’. i 
A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 124 miles above Pamzal. ‘ 
The river is forded half-way between the latter and Kiam, after which the | 
road proceeds north-north-west up the Kugrang valley to Gogra. Fuel 


plentiful. Grass scarce. A sardé has been built here. (Trotter—Hender- 
son—Cayley.) 
GOGULDAR—Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 75° 24’. Elev. 


A Gdjar settlement which is inhabited during the summer ; it lies towards 

the north-east extremity of the Khourpara pargana, on a path leading over . 

the mountains to Basman, in the Maru Wardwén valley. 
i 


GOHAN—Lat, 84° 11’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. ; 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing two or three houses; it is 
situated on the slopes of the hills, about 3 miles south-east of Baramila, | 


on the path towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. 


GOHILPUR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev. ! 
A village situated at the edge of the table-land to the south-east of 
Patan; it lies about a mile south of the road from Patan towards Srinagar.’ 
There are extensive rice-fields below the village, which contains eight, 
houses, inhabited by zamfndars, a watchman, a messenger, a blacksmitl 
and two sbal-bafs. 

GOHUN—Lat. 33° 84’. Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 4 
A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the spur in the angle formed 
by the confluence of the Nowbdg and Tansan rivers, which are crossed by 
a bridge a little distance to the north-west of the village. It lies on the 
path from Islamabad towards Kishtwar by the Marbal pass. (Hervey). { 
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GOJIPATRI—Lat, 33° 52’, Long, 74° 44’. Elev. 
‘An encamping ground on the path between Srinagar and Baramgala, by 
the way of the Choti Gali pass. Gojipatri is situated close to the Nil 
Nag, about 5 miles west of Chrér and 20 miles south of Srinagar; 
it has a-famous zidrat, and there are besides a few houses scattered here and 
there ; no supplies are procurable, but grass is plentiful, and green indian. 
corn may be had in summer; wood and water are abundant. (dé/good.) 


GOL—Lat. 35° 15’. . Long. 75° 56’. Elev. 
A group of hamlets in Baltistaén on the left bank of the Indus, on the 
Srinagar-Skardé route. The cultivation round Gol is on a high platform 
of alluvium. The Indus is here very narrow and deep, and runs with an 
extremely rapid current. It is said to contain a hundred and ninty houses. 
(Thomson— Aylmer.) 


GOLPU R—Lat. 33 26’. Long. 78 54’, Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated in a narrow valley on the west side of the 
Troach fort; it lies about 10 miles south of Kotli, on the direct path 
towards Mirptr. There are about eighteen houses in the village, which is 
supplied with water by the Kowa torrent, which flows down through the 
centre of the valley; in the summer the stream dries, but pools of water 
collect in various places in its rocky bed. 


GOMA HANU—TVide “ Han6.” 


GOMA SKARDU—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 36’. Elev, 
A pargana of the ilaka of Skardé (Baltistéu), at the foot of the hills, 
enclosing the Skardd plain to the south. It is said to contain a hundred 
and twenty-six houses. (4ylmer.) 


GON—Lat. 85° 13’. Long, 76° 3’, Elev. 7,992’. 
A village of about seventy-five houses in Kiris (Baltistan). It lies on the 
right bank of the Shyok and is passed between Kiris and Kuru, Between 
Gén and Kuru, during floods, the road is very difficult. (dylmer.) 


GONDALI—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 74° 44'. Elev. 
A small hamlet containing two or three houses, lying about 10 miles north 
of Poni, on the path towards Kashmir by the Budil pass. (Al/good.) 


GONG LA—Vide “ Kiéxe Ganeta.” 
GONGTAI LA—Fide “ Konera La.” 


GONH—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 76° 4'. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Suru river, about half-way between 
Sanku and Kargil. It is situated in a close valley about 3 miles long 
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and half'a mile wide, and is intensely hot in summer, Goitre very prevalent. 
{ Moorcroft.) 


GONPA— 
Is the word for a monastery in the Ladéki language. (Drew.) 


GONTSO—Lat. 84° 14’. Long. 76° 8’, Elev, 
A collection of hamlets, said to contain 50 houses, in the Kartze division of 
Drés (Baltistan). It lies along the Palumbachu. Among the inhabitants 


isa blacksmith. (Aydmer.) 


GORITHAL—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A Gidjar settlement, lying to the north of the Baladori range, on the foot- 
path between Ging]! and the village of Chandnian, in the Karnao valley. 


GOSHAN-—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 75° 48’. Elev. 
A village said to contain forty houses, in Drés (Baltistén). It lies about 
one mile west of the Dr&s fort, on the Muski stream. Among the 


inhabitants is a carpenter. (A4ylmer.) 


GOTALA—Lat. 33° 13’. Long. 75° 80’. Elev. 
This place is situated on the right bank of Lidar Khol stream, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge between it and Kai, below the path from Doda 
towards Kashmir ; it contains but one house. 


GOWRAN—Lat. 38° 43’. Long. 75° 29', Elev. 

A village situated on an elevated table-land at the foot of the spur between 
the two headwaters of the Nowbég river, at the extreme north end of 
the valley. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited .by zamindars, 
and is shaded by fine trees. 

The villages in this neighbourhood are constructed principally of wood, 
with wood and mud-cement as the frail foundation. The peasantry are 
miserably indigent, and, except fowls, no supplies are procurable. (Hergey.) 


GOWRAN—Lat. 33° 46’, Long. 75° 23’, Elev. 
A hamlet lying at the foot of the hills on the west side of the Kuthér par- 
gana, by the right bauk of the Arpat; it contains three houses inhabited 
by Gajars. 

From this village an excellent road, leading towards the Khourpara 
pargana, crosses the Metsij hill; neither the ascent nor descent are described 
as being at all steep; it is used by horsemen and for laden animals. 
The distance to the village of Brar is about 5 dos, passing ex route the 
Gijar village of Vaal (ten houses) and Papaharan (five housea), just before 
reaching the Shéhkdal canal, which is crossed by a kadad bridge near Brar 
(sixteen houses). 
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GOYONGO—Lat. 35° 41’. Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Bralda river (Baltistén). It con- 
tains five houses. ( Aylmer.) 


GRATI NAR— 
A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga river, in latitude 34° 33’, 
longitude 75° 6’, just above the village of Borrogam. A path leading 
from Tilail to the Shingo valley and the Deosai plains follows the course 
of this stream. 


GRATINURA— 
A stream which rises on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountain, 
and flowing in a southerly direction through an elevated grassy valley 
empties itself into the Shisha Nag, a mountain lake lying at the north- 
east extremity of the Dachinpara pargana. (Montgomerie.) 


GRIM— 
A kind of barley, grown at high altitudes, the grain of which becomes 
loosened from its husk like the grain of wheat. (Drew.) 


GUGGEAN—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
This village lies above the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, on the path 
froma Pinch to the Tosha Maidan pass, about 18 miles north-east of Punch. 
It contains twenty-six families, seven being Gdjars and the remainder 
Kashmiri Muhammadans. The cultivation is confined to dry crops. 


GUJARS— 
Descendants of the Aryan race. They spend half their life on the mountains 
and half at lower altitudes. Unlike the Gaddis, the Gijars have their 
homes below; they are only summer visitors to the mountains. 

They are a set of people who are found scattered at intervals over the 
countries between Delhiand the Indus. In those parts which we deal with, 
they have their homes in the plains outside the hills, here and there among 
the lower hills, and in some valleys among the higher mountains. Some- 
times they occupy a village by themselves; sometimes they share it with 
others; but-even in that ease they remain a very distinct body. Though 
holding some land, they do not depend on it chiefly for sustenance, for they 
are a migrating, pastoral tribe, who seek for their herds pastures in various 
parte, at different levels, and live mostly by the produce of their cattle. 

Their countenances cannot be called highly Aryan. The forehead is 
narrow; they want the well-formed brow of the finer races. The lower part 
of the face is narrow also; but the nose has always something of the curve 
that is often seen in Aryan nations. In figure they are tall and gaunt; in 
motion slow and ungainly. They are rather surly in disposition, having 
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that kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone and to 
have as little as possible to do with other races. When, however, one does 
come in contact with them they are not bad to deal with. Those who live 
down below and come up to the middle mountains for the: summer, dress 
rather scantily ; they have loose short pajamas ; the upper part of the body is 
often bare; but there is a lai, or blanket, in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head and hangs down behind. Those who are settled farther 
among the mountains (and these Gijars are found in Kashmir, if not beyond) 
adopt a dress more like their neighbours, better suited for severe weather. 
“ Wherever I met the Giujars, I have found them to be possessors of herds 
of buffaloes, and to drive these as the spring and summer advances into the 
higher mountain pastures. In the beginning of May, I met many about 
Badrawaér who had just arrived from below; they had with them their 
wives and families, spinning-whcels, churns, and other helps for getting 
a living. Their gains are derived from the saleof ghf, the preparation 
of which occupies them continuously during their stay among those summer 
pastures. They are generally in communication with traders of the town 
below for its sale, having often, I think, received advances in anticipation 
of the season’s yield. 

“The language is not the same everywhere, but depends on the country 
they are settled in—not that which they come to in their summer wander- 
ings, but where their house, their winter home, is. Thus, there are Gijars 
in Kashmir who speak Kashmiri, while those who come to the middle 
mountains speak a mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogri (g.r.) and Pahari. 
These have, however, some words peculiar to themselves, I heard the fol- 
lowing half dozen words in the mouths of some Gijars from near Biadil :-— 


Mother . . Ali. Son’s wife , : . Ban, 

Sister . . Bebe and idhé. Husbands sister . . Nand, 
Son . . Gadard. To milk : é . Melua, 
Daughter - Gadart. To be milked © . Milna, 


“ As to religion, all I have met—all who live within these territories — are 
Musalméns.” (Drew.) 


GUJIARA—Lat. 33° 19. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Peristan valley, situated above the left bank of the stream ; 
it is inhabited by a few Gijar families, occupying flat-roofed huts scattered 
among the fields, which stretch for a considerable distance along the side 
of the mountain. 


GUJBIND (Dard G6smonpo)—Lat. 34° 82’... Long. 75° 17. Eley. 
A village situated near the source of the Kishan Ganga river, at the east 
end of the Tilail valley ; it contains a masjid, and eight houses inhabited 
by zamindars. The path leading towards Dras crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a bridge or ford below the village. 
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GULAB BAGH—A camping ground. (Vide “ Sausnor.”) 


GULABGARH—Lat. 83° 29, Long. 74° 67’. Elev. 12,530’, 
The Guldbgarh, Kuri, or Dowal pass lies over the Panjal range at the 
south end of the valley of Kashmir, and is crossed by the direct path 
between Shupion and Riasf; it is a well-frequented road, and is practic. 
able for ponies. On the Kashmir side the ascent is very gradual, with the 
exception of a short steep pull up to the top of the ridge; on the south 
side the ascent is steeper, but not difficult ; the natives say it is dangerous 
when snow falls, and mention that in one year eighty persons were lost on 
it. 

At the top there is a plain called Nikan. There are many shepherds’ 
paths leading about the neighbouring hills, but the natives say that the 
ridge is not practicable, except at the pass. (Montgomerie.) 


GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 26’. Long.74° 57’. Elev. 
A small mud fort on the left bank of the Gulébgarh za/a, one of the 
sources of the Ans river, It is situated in the district of Dowal, lying to 
the south of the Panjél range. (4//good—~ Montgomerie.) 
GULABGARH—Lat. 33° 16’, Long. 76° 13’. Elev. 6,300. 
A small square fort in the Pédar district, situated in the fork between the 
confluence of the Bhutna and Chandra Bhéga rivers. It is a little toy- 
looking affair, with round corner towers, built in the manner of the country, 
of alternate courses of stone and’ timber and plastered over; it is garri- 
soned by ten or twelve men. Behind the fort lie the ruins of Chatargarh 
(q.0.). (Drew.) 

A rope suspension bridge, which has replaced: the wooden bridge, 
crosses the latter river a few hundred yards above the fort. From this 
place Ladék may be reached by the Umasi La (¢.v.). 

The fort of Guldbgarh lies about 50 miles (five marches) east of 
Kishtwar, but the path is impassable for many months in the winter. 
There is a second path along the river-side which people sometimes travel 
by at that season, but it is a difficult and dangerous one. (4//good— 
Mackay.) 

GULABPUR—Lat, 35° 35’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 
A large pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan), on the right bank of 
the Indus. It contains two hundred and fifty houses. (Ayimer.) 
GULBASHEM or GULBASHER— 
Lat. 36° 17' 28”, Long. Elev. 12,885’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, 10 miles above 
Bulakchi, between which and Gulbashem are some abandoned jade quarries, 
Grass and fuel abundant, except for 2 miles above Gulbashem. Road 
down valley good. Twelve miles above camp the river is much increased by 
springs, This is a favourite Kirghiz camp. 
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There is a ziérat or mazar (t.¢., tomb) of some saint here, on the top of 
a low hill. The Karakash is forded with difficulty between this and Bulak- 
chi, not only on account of the depth of the water and force of the current, 
but from the existence of quicksands, which latter are common along the 
whole course of the river (August 4th). (Zrotter—Henderson.) 


GULLA SHEIKH-KI-GUND—Lat. 84° 32’. Long. 75°10’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Tilail valley, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river. 


GULMARG—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 25'. Elev. 

A mountain upland, situated on the slopes of the Pir Panjal range, on the 
south-west side of the valley of Kashmir. It lies about 13 miles due 
south of Baramila and 24 miles west of Srinagar, and may be reached by 
various roads from Srinagar, Patan, Sopér, and Baramila. There is also 
a foot-path from the village of Naoshera, half-way between Raémpér and 
Baramila in the Jhelum valley, and from Pinch paths lie over the 
Nilkanta and Firozpdar passes, but they are not usually practicable for 
laden cattle. 

The commonest route to Gulmarg is from Srinagar by boat to Purana 
Chowni, below the city, and thence by road to Mégam, 12 miles, where 
there is a rest-hut and good camping ground. For the first 5 miles the 
road to Baramila is followed, and the path to Gulmarg is thus sometimes 
missed. From Mégam to Gulmarg, 12 miles, is a good path as far as 
Mangalara, a little over 3 miles, and then over a very stony country, cut 
up by torrents, for 5 miles, after which a good path leads to the commence- 
ment of the ascent, which, towards the top, becomes steep. From Mégam 
to the Marg can be done in two hours on a good pony. 

The road from Soptr is noticed under “ BABA Marisu1.” The path 
from Baramila joins into this road at Kontra, the uistance from Baramila 
to Kontra being about 11 miles. 

To Palhallan, near Patan, the journey is made by boat, vié Shédipur, 
and occupies about 8 hours from Srinagar. From Palhallan, Bab&é Marishi 
is some 16 miles, 

For the path from Naoshera, see under “ RampGe” and ‘* Naosnspa.” 
( Wingate.) 

The marg, which is shaped somewhat like the figure 8, is about 
2 miles long, and varies in width from a few hundred yards to more 
than a mile. It lies chiefly north-west and south-east, and is enclosed on 
all sides by hills densely wooded by deodar and pine, from which numerous 
spurs in the form of grassy knolls project far into the plain. The whole 
surface of the down and the projecting knolls is clothed with flowers of 
every hue, whence the place is supposed to take its name, gulmarg, “the field 
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of flowers ;” others, from certain mythological legends connected with the 
locality, prefer to derive it from gud, a tumult, ghulmarg, “the place of 
the tumult.” 

The elevation of the marg is about 3,000 feet above the level of the valley 
of Kashmir; the climate is cool, bracing, and salubrious, but the rainfall is 
very considerable. The valley is intersected by a small stream which 
receives numerous tributaries in its course towards the north-west, where it 
escapes through a deep gorge. 

The most eligible spots for the wooden huts in which visitors live are 
along the ridge at the east end of the marg, from which, in addition to 
the advantages of fresh, pure air, and sun, a magnificent view is obtain- 
able of the valley of Kashmir, including the city of Srinagar ; next to these 
sites those on the slopes at the south-east end of the marg are the most de- 
sirable, being conveniently situated as regards the water-supply. Nedou’s 
Hotel is built here. Timber abounds, but its indiscriminate destruction by 
visitors threatens to detract from the beauty of the place, and, unless 
speedily checked, the damage will be irreparable. Milk and butter may 
be procured from the cowherds in the valley, other supplies can be obtained 
from the bazér, where there are two shops for sale of stores and liquor. 

Gulmarg is now the most popular summer resort for English visitors. 
There is a church, dispensary, library, and post office, with a small race- 
course and a polo-ground, Several excursions can be made. The nearest 
is to the Killan Marg, above Gulmarg. Another is in the direction of 
Naoshera. Longer ones are up the Firozpuir mala, and some go to visit 
snow bridges or the Tosha Maidan, 

Vigne describes Gulmarg as “a lovely spot on the downs of the 
Panjal, flat, green, open, and perfumed with wild flowers ; the snowy peaks 
sloping gently upwards from its extremities, and the valley itself extended 
beneath it; whilst the scenic disposition of its woods and glades, watered 
by a stream that winds through its whole length from north-west to south- 
east, is so highly picturesque, that little is wanting but a mansion and a 
herd of deer to complete its resemblance to an English park.” 

At the end is a bank over the stream, on which it is said the Emperor 
Jahéngir and his celebrated begim, Nur Jahén, pitched their tents when 
indulging in a picnic, and at the furthest extremity is a steep descent 
through the jungle, by a path which joins the pass, named after the village 
of Firozpir, which lies at its foot. The vast mountain of Nanga Parbat 
is seen to great effect from the ascent to the Gulmarg. 


GULMATI—Lat. 36° 8’. Long. 173° 55’. Elev. 
A pretty little village on the right bank of the Gilgit river. The place 
seems richly cultivated. Vines and other fruit trees are plentiful. From 
Gilmat: there is a road up the Gilmati ravine to Darél. ( Barrow.) 
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GULPUR—Lat. 33° 46’, Long. 74° 6’. Elev. 
A village in Pinch ; it lies in a valley above the right bank of the Pinch 
Téi, between the Tat stream and the Bitarh river, about 2 miles west of 
the town, It is inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and contains 
twenty houses. Both rice and dry crops are grown. 


GULUWANS— 
Horse-keepers—descendants of the old and warlike tribe of the Chaks. 
Now engaged in pastoral pursuits—drove-tending, etc., on the “ margs ” of 
Kashmir. (Wakefield.) 


GUMBAL—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 78° 53’. Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the southern side of the 
Karnao valley, about a mile to the south-east of the fort. It is held in 
jagir by Diwan Jowala Sahai. It contains a zfdrat and a masjid, and 
twelv2 houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars, There are many shady 
trees about,the village, which produces both corn and rice. 


GUMBAR— 


A tributary of the Drés river; rises near the Zoji La and joins the Dras 
river a little above Dras. It is fed by a glacier. 


GUNAPU RA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kamil 
river; with ‘he adjoining villages of Malpira and Krishpdra it makes up 
the land called Naggar. There was at one time a large town here, but for 
some reason it has been divided into three villages. (Montgomeric.) 


GUNBER—Iat. 33° 56’. Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 
A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated above the left bank 
of the river, between Basman and Suknis, just north of the junction of the 
Gumbar stream. It is said to contain a masjid and about twelve 
houses. 


GUND—Lat, 24° 15’. Long. 75° 8.’ Elev. 7,000’. 
A village in Kashmir on the right bank of the Sind river. There is much 
cultivated land about the village. The fruit-trees are principally walnut 


apples, and apricots. Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river 
( Thomson.) 


GOUNDARPUR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 
A village containing two houses, situated just to the east of Khipur, by 
the path leading towards Patan. 
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GUNDBAL—Lat. 31°, Long. 75° 2’. Elev. 
A village in the Bihu pargana, containing three houses, situated ou the 


Sonakrund wadar, about a mile south-west of Ladi. 

GUNDI—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
A small village lying on the slopes of the mountain, about 2 miles from 
the right bank of the Suran river. The chaoni or encamping ground, 
which lies on the left bank of the river, is situated about 2 miles west of 
Bifliaj, on the road towards Pinch. Between the village and the camping 
ground the river is crossed by a rough wooden bridge. (Hervey.) 

GUNDIAL—VJ ide “ pris.” 

GUNDIH ASHIBAT—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 74° 44". —_ Elev. 
A village situated at the edge of the Hokar Sar morass, about half a mile 
south of the road from Srinagar towards Patan. It is surrounded with rice 
cultivation, and contains a masjid and twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars ; among the inhabitants is a pandit, who is the patwarf of the village. 


GUND.-I-SAR-SINGH—Lat, 34° 15’. Long. 75°9’. —_ Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, which stands very prettily upon a rocky emi- 
nence in the midst of the valley, above the right bank of the river, which is 
crossed by a bridge below it. Its three-storied houses, ornamented with 
fancy wood-work, after the fashion of Kashmir, remind the traveller of a 
Swiss village, the want of chimneys only excepted. It is surrounded by 
mountain-sides, pine forests, and orchards ; amongst these were patches of 
cockscomb, buckwheat, and two kinds of millet. The village contains a 
masjid and 4umdm, now in ruins, and the zidrate of Saiad Komaladin and 
Shaikh Nasir Séhib, Bengali, and the Wyser Séhib Makan. 

A descendant of the old maliks of the place resides in the village ; there 
are also twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, a potter, a 
milla, dim, and harkara. There is also a bania and a government store- 
house. A stream which flows down to the east of the village supplies it with 
Water. 

Gind-i-Sar-Singh is distant about 39 miles north-east of Srinagar, and 

is a postal station on the high-road to Drésand Léh. 

Vigne remarks that Géusd is a Tibetén word (the equivalent of chak) 
used to distinguish new land held rent-free, in distinction froin yu/, or cul- 


tivated land returning a rent. 
GUNDPURA—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 75° 8’. . Elev. 


A village situated about a mile south-west of Bij Behéra ; its revenues, 
amounting to #300 annually, are devoted to the maintenance of the Hindé 


temple in that town lately built by the mahardja. 


GUNLE—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 78° 45’. Elev, 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route between Rimdiand Pam. 
tal, north-east of the Marsemik La. (Mon/gomerie.\ 
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GUNSAR NAG—Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 
A small Jake situated at the south end of the Lolab valley. It is covered 
with weeds, and has a mean depth of about 24 feet. (Juntgomerie.) 


GUPAKAR—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 

A village situated at south-east corner of the Dal lake, close to the gap 
between the Baswan peak of the main range and the isolated spur of the 
Takht-i-Suliman. It lies on both sides of the path, and is divided into two 
mahallas, the upper being inhabited by Muhammadans of the Shia sect and 
the lower by Sunis. At the east end of the village there is an old ruined 
hamam, and the zfaérat of Rishmail Sahib ; north-west of the village on high 
-dry ground is an open orchard containing some fine chundr trees; it is 
called the Mirza Raza-ka-Bigh. Between Guipaker,and Drogjun the path 
lies along the edge of the lake, and is mostly raised, but in places it is lable 
to be encroached upon by the waters of the lake when flooded, 


GUR—Lat. 33° 46’. Long, 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Islamabad and 
Bij-Bebara, just below the junction of a branch of the Lidar. 


GURAIS— 

A valley in the north of Kashmir. It stretches from a short way above 
Garais Fort to below Sirdari. The main road, leading from Kashmir into 
the valley, crosses the Rajdiangan pass ; the distance from Bandipdra, at the 
head of the Wular lake, to Kanzalwan, on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, being about 25 miles, which is usually divided into three stages. 
The entrance to the valley is exceedingly picturesque, as the river comes 
dashing along through a rich meadow, partly covered with lindens, walnut, 
and willow trees, while the mountains on either side present nothing but a 
succession of most abrupt precipices, and alpine ledges, covered with fir trees. 
It is nowhere above a mile in width, and is surrounded on every side by 
lofty peaks, chiefly of mountain limestone, rising far above the limit of 
forest which covers their lower slopes. 

The south-east end of the valley is occupied by a superb peek of moun- 
tain limestone, rising nearly 5,000 feet above it, and dividing the 'Tilail 
valley from that of Gdrais; to the north of this mountain is an immense 
mass of alluvium, which must once have choked up the entrance to the 
north-east end of the valley, and through which the Birzil stream appears 
to have worn its way. This part of the valley, which lies north-eagt and 
south-west, is very narrow at its lower end. It is bounded By precipitous 
mountains, which are somewhat scantily fringed with forest, the greater 
part lyiog on the left bank of the stream. 

The south portion of the valley about the fort is wide and level, and 
offers a beantiful prospect, the mountains on the south side being clothed 
with forest, while to the north they rise in precipitous masses of grey rock; 
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with here and there a few pine trees. The scenery in the west portion of 
the valley between Kanzalwan and Sirdari is likewise very pleasing, the 
river winding amid dense forests of pine and cedar. 

The elevation is between 7,000 and 8,200 feet. 

The road from Srinagar crosses the Kishan Ganga at Kanzalwan by a 
single span bridge about 6 feet wide. The river-bed is here about 70 
yards broad. The road lies uniformly along the right bank of the river. It 
is repaired annually by the mahardja’s troops, preparatory to the despatch 
of commissariat stores for the frontier garrisons, and is consequently a good 
and, for the most part, level road, quite practicable for laden animals and 
mountain artillery. 

A regular postal establishment is maintained on this road, but the 
intervals at which the mails are despatched are uncertain; during the summer 
months the dik-runners are stationed in pairs, at 2 os apart, but in 
winter, parties of eight or ten men are located in stages of 5 kos; the 
line is worked as high up as the village of Daédgay by Gdrais men, and 
beyond that point by Tilailis. These men are said to be paid at the rate 
of R6 (Kashmir currency) per mensem. The path from Girais to Tilail 
crosses the Burzil stream by a bridge at, or above, the village of Tsenial 
and ascends the mountain, the distance from the fort to the Tilail valley 
being about 13 miles. From Kanzalwan, in a westerly direction, the 
path lies at first on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, crossing the river by 
the bridge between Bakthaor and Thaobut ; it then lies along the right bank 
as far as Sirdari, after passing which village it becomes impracticable. 

The inhabitants dress differently to the Kashmiris ; they invariably wear 
very loose putti pajamas coming down as low as the calf, and a kamar- 
band outside the choga or coat. They also wear the Dard cap in place of 
a pagri. In the village of Gdrais itself there is a mixture of Dards and 
Kashmiris. 

Their houses are built of unhewn timber, dovetailed at the corners, the 
interstices being plastered with mud ; they are built as close as possibl2 to 
each other for the sake of warmth and communication, and are usually 

‘disposed in squares facing inwards, a small aperture serving the triple pur. 

pose of door, window, and chimney. In some of the villages in the western 
portion of the valley, they are beginning to build foie of a more com. 
modious pattern, copied from those in Kashmir. There is a great want of 
trees and shade about the villages, which is explained by the statement 
that the heavy load of snow by which they are weighed down in winter 
destroys them. The villages in the Guirais valley are > Walpiic (twenty-five 
houses), Khandial (thirty houses), Murkot (forty houses), and Digar 
(twenty-eight houses). 

The climate of the Garais valley is very rigorous, and the harvest seanty 
and uncertain ; seasons of dearth, caused either by want of sun or rain, are 
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not unfrequent, but flocks and herds abound, and from their profits the 
inhabitants are enabled to import grain in seasons of scarcity. 

The only crops are millet, buckwheat, and peas; and of these there is 
but one harvest in the year. Besides willows, a few crab-apples and pears 
are met with, and in the south and west portions of the valley walnut trees 
of scant dimensions are found, but the fruit is said to be hard and small ; 
in the west also strawberries are usually plentiful, and raspberries and wild 
currants are not uncommon. The aromatic plant called durrish is found 
in great quantities on the slopes of the mountains on the north side of the 
valley. It is of a whitish-green colour, very similar in appearance to the 
telwan or wormwood, but rather larger; its roots, which are large and 
fibrous, are extensively used as fuel at elevations where wood is not 
procurable. Rice will not ripen. Very good ponies can be obtained 
at Girais. The valley affords splendid pasturage. 

Giérais was originally governed by a nawab, tributary to the Gaor 
Aman réjas of Gilgit ; the present nawéb, by name Malik Wafédér, is the 
eighth or ninth of his family, who bas borne the title in regular succession. 
His father, Malik Dil awér, having been invited to Srinagar by Shaikh 
Ghulém Maihidbin, the governor under the Sikh rule, was treacherously 
thrown into prison, from which he managed to effect his escape after 
a captivity of three years; he retired to the mountains north of the 
Kishan Ganga river, where he collected his followers, but the Sikh force 
opposed to him being vastly superiorin numbers, he thought it prudent 
when the flood subsided, rendering the passage of the river feasible, to with- 
draw to Gilgit, where he was eventually treacherously murdered. His son, 
the present nawab, was, at the time these events ocourred, a hostage in the 
hands of Colonel Mia Singh, who had succeeded to the governorship of 
Kashmir. On attaining man’s estate he took service under the maharéja, 
and is now thdnadar of the valley his forefathers ruled. Malik Wafdadér 
“san intelligent man of pleasing address ; he has a son, Baktawér, a child 
vf about five years of age. 

Giirais is, most probably, the Urasa of the Réja Taringini. 


During the winter months the road from Kanzalwan to Girais is ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous for the first 4 miles, as the sides of the 
mountain along the face of which the road is made are extremely steep, and 
the snow lying at the slope of the ground makes the difficulty of cutting a 
track through it very great. (Vi igne—Drew— Barrow—Manifold.) 


GURAIS FORT—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 7,800’. 
The Gurais fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the 
valley, occupying the crest of a small mound, which rises about 80 feet 
from the level of the plain on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

The mound which commands the passage of the bridge lies east and 
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west, and is divided by a depression; the eastern portion, which is un- 
occupied, is Jess elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. 

The fort, which is a square enciente with a bastion at each corner, is 
built of stone and cement, banded together with layers of timber at intervals ; 
it is loopholed, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles ; the 
elevation of the connecting walls is about 15 feet. There is no ditch 
round the fort; the entrance, which is surrounded by a wooden pavilion, 
being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner, overlooking 
the bridge, is the largest and strongest. 

It is now (1885) in s ruined condition and quite untenable. ‘No arma- 
ment, The garrison consists of fa few sepoys, who live in log-huts below 
the fort on its eastern face; there is excellent camping ground all sround 
the fort, the ground being very level. 

The bridge is about 125 feet in span between the piers; the river is 
also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the snows. 

The fort contains a government store-honse in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies. 

A small stream, which flows down from the mountains on the south side 
of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from 
the Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath. 

The village of Murkot lies about 300 yards to the east of the fort. 
(Bates—Barrow— Manifold.) 


GURIKOT—Lat. 35° 17’. Long. 74°53’, Elev. 7,800". 
One of the principal villagesin the Astor valley. It lies about 7 miles 
south of Astor on the left bank of the river. It consists of two or three 
hamlets, which, with their fields, extend over more than a mile of ground. 
The fort is a miserable durj of rubbie and timber. The polo ground 


affords facilities for camping. ( Barrow.) 


GURIU os GURIOR—Lat. 36°10’. Long. 73° 54’. Elev. 6,400’. 
A village fort in Puni4l on the left bank of the Gilgit mver, just below 
Gékich. It contains about a hundred houses. About a mile above it 
there is a rope bridge by which Géktich may be reached. Above it to the 
north is the high hill or mountain known by the same name. ; 
There is a considerable strip of cultivation above Girju, stretching as 
far as the hamlet of Chilpi, 3 miles above Gurjd. (Muhammad Skdi— 


Barrow.) 


GURNAR—Lat. 83° 82’. Long. 75°19. Elev. 
A small village in the Sh&habdd valley, contaming four houses, situated 


on the right bank of the Séndran river, about 2 miles south-east of 
Vernég, and almost opposite to Naogam. 
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GURPUR—Lat. 38° 57’. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awé4ntipdr and 
Pampir. 

GURUKOT—tIat, 34° 43’. Long. 74° 59’, Elev. 


A village situated on the right bank of the Burzil stream, towards the 
north-east end of the Gérais valley ; it contains four houses; the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of Kamri and Thulli, which contain one and two houses 
respectively, are considered to form part of the same village. 


GUSANAJI TENG—Lat. 34° 13’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village in the Hamal pargana, where there are three sacred wells, or 
springs, Rama Kond, Sita Kond, and Lachman Kond ; it is situated on the 
slopes of the mountain just north of Baramila, (Z/ysiie.) 
GUTALGUND—Lat. 33° 33’, Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
A large village in the Shahabad valley, situated about a mile west of 
Verndg. About 200 yards beyond the village the famous Vetarittar 
springs rise in some pools hy the side of the path. 


GUTLIBAGH—Lat. 34° 16’. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A village situated near the left bank of the Sind river, at the western 


extremity of the valley, about 15 miles north of Srinagar, 


GUTRU—Lat. 34° 3’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A hamlet prettily situated towards the south side of the Narastan Nai, 
about midway between the villages of Narastén and Sutéra; it is supplied 
with water by a rill flowing from the mountains to the east. Tis village 
has lately been deserted by its inhabitants, only two families remaining. 


GWALI—Lat. 35° 10’, Long. 76° 8’, Eley. 
A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistén), lying on the left bank of the 
Shyok, opposite Kuru. It contains about sixty houses. (4 yimer.) 


GYA—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 77° 45’. Eley. 13,500’. 

A village on the left bank of the stream of that name. With the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, it consists of some twenty-five houses, with a proportionate- 
ly wide area of cultivation. Only naked barley (grim) ripens here. Peas 
are grown, but only for green food. It is one of the most elevated villages 
in Lada&k, There are some poplar trees here, a few of considerable size. 
The Runsé monastery crowns a rocky hill on the opposite bank of the 
stream. The village is a halting-place on the route from|Kulu to Léh, and 
lies north of the Tagalang pass. There is a rest-house here. Supplies 
obtainable in small quantities. (Thkomson—Drew.) 


GYA STATION—Lat. Long. Elev, 22,309’, 
A trigonometrical station in the Himalayas, west of the Parang La and 
on the borders of Ladak and Spiti. 
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GYA STREAM— 
Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at the 
village of Upshi. The route from Kulu to Léh follows its course through- 
out, and crosses it repeatedly. Of late years this portion of the road has 
been much improved, especially between Gya and Mird. Below Mird the 
road down to Upshi is seldom passable, as the four bridges are generally 
washed away by the first flood, and the fords are dangerous. (4ylmer.) 


GYANG— 
An affluent of the Tsomorori lake. It enters it from the north-west after 
a course of about 30 miles. (Vide also“ Tsaxsuana”’.) (H. Strachey.) 
GYEN— 
A subdivision of the Nubré district, being the part of the Shyok valley 
above the junction of the Nubré, as far as habitation extends, (Drevw.) 
GYIK—Lat. 33° $3’. Long. 78° 12’, Elev. 


A small village on right bank of Indus, half-way between Upshi and junc- 
tion of Puga rivulet. 
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HADIPURA—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 74° 26’, Elev. 
A village in the Hamal pargana, of which it is the tabsil station. 
HADJIBAL—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awdntipir and 
Pampir. 
HAHAGAM—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 14’, Elev. 


A small village in the Machipira pargana, distant one day’s march from 
Chogal. (Vigne). 


HAIREWANYEN—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village in the Dansu pargana, inhabited by Pathéns in the military 
service of the mahardaja, who pay neither rent nor taxes, 


HAIRIBAL Ki GALI—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A pass lying over the mountain range between the northern extremity of 
the Kuthar pargana and the Maru Wardwén valley. It is crossed by a foot- 
path, which is but little used, being, as its name implies, very steep, Aair 
signifying in the Kashmiri language a ladder. 


HAIRMUTTU—Lat. 33° 42’. Long. 75° 27’, Eley, 
A village situated at the foot of the mountains on the west side of the 
Nowbig valley, above the right bank of the stream, about a mile north of 
Banmattu. It contains a masjid and six houses inhabited by zamindars, 
and is shaded by some very fine trees. 


HAJAN—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 74° 40’, Elev. 
A large village in the Saremozapain pargana, situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum. The ruins above the village indicate that it was once a place of 
importance. Just above it there are some shady trees with suitable ground 
for encamping, From Hajana boat occupies about twelve hours in reaching 
Srinagar, and eight on the return journey. 

Dr. Elmslie says that the sheep of this village and district are the finest 
in the valley, or perhaps anywhere on the Himalayas. In fat and flavour 
they vie with the Southdown sheep. (Ince—Elmslie.) 


HAJ{NAR—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 78° 56’. Elev. 
A village situated on a branch of the Shamshabari stream, at the north-east 
end of the Karnao valley, opposite Dumba. 
It lies about 10 miles east of Titwal, on the road towards Shaldrah, near 
the foot of the Nattishannar and Kukwa Gali passes, leading into Kashmir. 
‘There are a few willow aud other trees about the village, which produces 
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both rice and corn. It contains six houses inhabited by Kashmiri zamindars. 
Coolies and some supplies are obtainable. 


HAJI PLR—Lat. 83° 58’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 8,500’. 
A pass lying over the range of mountains between Pinch and the valley 
of the Jhelum, ‘The southern face of the mountain is bare of trees, but on 
the north the path lies through dense forests; the summit of the ridge is 
covered with grass, and is tolerably level for about a quarter of a mile. 

The ascent of the pass from the south is about 3 miles, and is tolerably 
smooth, but rather steep in places ; the descent on the other side is about 
half a mile longer, becoming rougher and steeper as it proceeds, and in some 
parts is a mere passage between the hard rocks. There is a stone hut on 
the top, which is occupied in summer by a fakir. About a mile on the 
north side of the sammit, and 20 yards from the right of the road, there 
is a spring, and near it there are some ruins of aa old temple. The Haji 
Pir pass is open all the year round. (Ince.) 


HAKLITRI—Lat. 33° 59’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the direct path between Srinagar 
and Drang, leading towards the Tosha Maidan pass. 


HAL or HALU—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 75° 22’. Eley. 
A village situated in the Shahabdd valley, some little distance from the left 
bank of the Sdndran river. It contains eight houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars, and is separated from the village of Ingrawara, lying just to the south 
east, by a mountain torrent. 


HALAKWAR—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 75° 28’._—_ Elev. 
A village containing five houses shaded by fine trees, situated on a table- 
land at the mouth of a valley opening into the east side of the Kutha 
pargana, The inhabitants are all Muhammadans of the Shia sect. There 
is said to be a path from this village over the mountains by the Chur Nag 
lakes, leading into the Maru Wardwan valley. 


HALAMOL—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 75° 6’, Elev. 
A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated amid trees on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between Bij Behdéra and Awdntipir. 


HALAN—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A pass over the Panjél range, between the Shahabdd valley and Banihal, 
The path leaves the Shébabad valley by the village of Saogund, and follow- 
ing the course of the Hdlan stream crosses the pass, joining the Banihal 
route near the village of that name. This pass is described as being steep 
and rough, and is not much used, except by shepherds. 
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HALAN—Lat. 33° 19’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A village in the Peristén valley, containing three houses; it lies due west of 
the village of Sihibal, atong the right bank of a torrent, which flowing f-om 
the mountains on the north, empties itself into the Peristén stream. 


HALKAN GALI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pathway lying over the range of mountains between the Kuthér 
pargana and the Nowbig Nai. The distance between the villages of 
Shangas and Nowbig by this road is said to be 6 kos, passing en route 
Watrus, Brariangan, and Halan. 


HALMATHAN—Lat. 34° 45’, Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 

A village in the Gdrais valley, situated on the rizht bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, about 3 miles north-west of Thaobut. The greater part of 
it is built on the left bank of a considerable stream which flows into the 
Kishan Ganga ; there are one or two houses on the right bank of the 
stream, which is crossed by a bridge ; there is another smaller bridge a little 
higher up. The inhabitants comprise eight families of zamindars, a 
milla, a shepherd, and a butcher; there is a masjid in the village, and 
a mill. 

When the crops are in the ground, the choice of a site for encamping 
is very limited ; there is a narrow space available in the bed of the stream 
at the north end of the village. 


HALUNI— 

A stream which takes its rise in the Kind Kaplas tarns, and from the 
drainage on the north side of the Chatardhar mountain, flows in a 
northerly directiun, and after a course of about 12 miles, empties itself 
into the Neri river, at the village of Monda, lat. 82° 57’, long. 75° 46’, 
a few miles above Badrawar. 

The path over the Chatardhar pass lies by the banks of this stream for 
a considerable distance ; it is an impetuous torrent of cold, clear water, and 
is bridged above the village of Basti, at Nalti, and at Monda, just above 
its confluence with the Neri. There are also the ruins of a bridge at the 
village of Sartangal, where the stream, which is not fordable, may still be 
crossed by foot-passengers by a series of planks and trunks of trees. 

The name of this stream signifies “rejoicing” and is supposed to be 
descriptive of the feelings of those who reach its banks after braving the 
dangers of the pass down which it flows. 


HALWAGAN—Lat. 33° 20’, Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Banibél district, situated on the left bank of the Bichléri 
river, just above the junction of the waters of the Pogal and Peristén 
streams, It is composed of detached hamlets. (Forster.) 
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HAMAL— 

A pargana in the Kamrdj division ; it was severed from Uttar and consti- 
tuted a separate pargana during the Sikh occupation of Kashmir. The 
tahsil station is at Hadipdra. It is a well-watered district, very rich in its 
produce of rice, and, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, was 
estimated to contain forty-two villages and three hundred and sixty-eight 
houses. It is the one of the few places where the natives endeavour to use 
carts. These are, however, pushed by men and not drawn. (Montgo- 
merie— Ward.) 


HAMURI—Lat, 33° 24’. Long. 76° 21’. Elev. 8,800. 

A small village in Pédar, on the right bank of the Bhutna stream. About 
1857 a rush of snow down the two ravines, a little below the village, one 
on each side of the main valley, advanced the ¢aluses so much that these 
completely dammed up the river ; the waters of it rose to the level of the 
village as it was then situated, and came over some of the fields ; the people 
left their houses from fear of inundation, but soon the waters cut for 
themselves a small channel, and the level of them was lowered some 30 
feet, but still remained 60 feet higher than at first. From the dam dewn- 
wards was formed a great and violent cascade, but above, there was formed 
a Jake, where the water was quite calm and flowed very slowly. For a 
year or two the village remained undisturbed; then misfortune came in 
another form. It was a very snowy year. From the side of the valley 
opposite to that on which the village stood, came down an avalanche, and 
this was able, from the bottom of the valley being go filled up, to reach 
across to the village. It was night time, and all the people were at rest, 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other villages. 
In about twenty hours all were dug out alive. Not long after this event an 
earthquake brought down a great mass of rock from the cliff which over- 
looks the place. This destroyed some fields and knocked in one or two 
houses. In consequence of these misfortunes the villagers built another 
village a little higher up. (Drew.) 


HANADKU—TVide “ Kanst River” and “ Hesxvu.” 


HANDUMONGU R—Lat. Long. Elev. ; 
A mountain valley in Géais, situated on the right bank of the Baril 


stream, north-east of the Xajdiangan pass. 


HANDWARA—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Machipdra pargana, of which it is the tahsil station 
HANGRAY—Lat, 34° 42’, Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 


Situated on the right bank of the Birzil stream, in the north-east portion 
of the Gtirais valley ; there is said to be no village here—merely a govern- 
ment store-house. 
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HANGULGUND—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 
A village in the Bring pargana, situated on the path from Sof towards 


Vernag. 


HANJIK—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 47’, Elev. 
A village lying at the foot of a wudar about 2 miles east of Sybig, on 
the road towards Srinagar. It contains eight houses, and is situated to the 
south of the path, at the edge of a morass, 


HANJIPOR—Lat. 33° 87’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Diosur pargana, containing about forty houses ; 
it is prettily situated on high ground at the mouth of the Kolnarawa 
valley, overlooking the Veshai river and the vale of Kashmir. There isa 
path from the village leading to the Gulabgarh pass, 


HMANLE— 
A sub-division of the Hemis Kardari. ‘It occupies the south-eastern 


extremity of Ladék.” (H. Strachey.) 


HANLE—Lat. 32° 47’. Long. 79° 4’. Elev. 14,276’. 

A village in the Hanlé district, on the left bank of the Hanlé river. 
There is a fine monastery here, “ built on the summit of a steep hill which 
rises abruptly out of the plain.” Most of the wealth of the place, con- 
sisting of flocks and herds, belongs to the lamas. The Hanlé plain is about 
6 or 8 miles in diameter. Several streams, very tortuous und sluggish, 
wind over its surface, These were frequently 3 feet or me in depth, 
and contained multitudes of small fish, a species of carp. The surface of the 
plain was very saline, and, where not swampy, covered with coarse 
grasses, It was very uneven, being covered with knolls. In some parts 
there were extensive patches of dama (Tibetan furze). 

The streams all converge to a point at the north-east end of the plain, 
and, uniting into one, continue their course down an open valley ina 
northerly direction towards the Indus. It can scarcely be doubted that 
it (the plain) has at one time been a lake, which has gradually silted up. 
( Thomson— Manifold.) 


HANLE RIVER— 
“The waters of the lake (Hanlé Tso) find an outlet into the long and 
level plain of Mangkang, through which the Hanlé rivulet winds from 
side to side for a distance of 30 miles. 

“ The rcad from Hanlé to the Indus follows the left bank of the stream, 
in the vicinity of which saline efflorescence occurred everywhere in great 
quantities. The banks of the stream were bordered by a belt of green 
herbage, more or less broad. The road leaves the Hanlé river a few miles 
Lefore it joins the Indus. In this latter part of its course it is said to 
flow through a rocky, narrow ravine.” 
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* Cunningham calls the above described swampy plain the Hanlé Teo (or 
lake), and thinks it must be the largest sheet of fresh water in Ladak. 

“ The extent of open water is not great, but the whole extent of swamp 
is between 3 and + miles in length. It is principally supplied by a 
rivulet called the Kongra Chu, which drains the lofty range of mountains 
to the east of Tsomorori lake as far south as the Lanak pass.” 

There are two routes from Hanlé to the Indus. The western follows 
the left bank of the Hanlé river, the eastern proceeds north vid Mankang 
and Tara. 

Elevation at junction with Indus, 13,900. (Cunningham—Thomsaon.) 


HANSDAHUTUR—Lat. 33° 44’, Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Bring river, just above its junc- 
tion with the Arpat, near Islamabad. (Montgomerie.) 


HANS WEIR—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A large village situated on both banks of a considerable stream, which is 
crossed by a good bridge; it lies about 2 miles south-east of Patan, on 
the road towards Srinagar. 

That part of the village situated on the right bank of the stream is 
called Petpira; it contains the zfdrat of Saiad Mobarak, and twenty houses 
inhabited by shal-bafs, thirty zamfindars, including a bania, a carpenter, 
leather-worker, a milla, dim, and six pandits, with which latter ex- 
ception, all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. The division on the left 
bank of the stream, which is shaded by some fine chunér trees, is called 
Bunpira ; it contains a masjid, forty families of zamindars and twenty 
shal-béfs ; all the inhabitants of this part of the village are Muhammadans 
of the Shia sect. Rice is extensively cultivated around the village. 


HANTI— 

A stream in Girais, which flows through a narrow valley between the 
Geshart and Naosher ranges, which lie respectively east and west of 
its bed; they are very steep, but mostly covered with grass and forest, 
The stream, which flows in « northerly direction, may, it is stated, be 
traced down its course to its confluence with the Kishan Ganga river 
on the left bank, in lat 34° 46’, long. 74° 41’, nearly opposite the 
village of Sirdari, at the western extremity of the Gurais vailey. 


HANU GOMA ann YOGMA~—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 
Two villages on the Hand stream. Hani Goma is a halting-place on 
the route from Léh to Skardé vid Chorbat, 17 miles from Skirbichan, and 10 
miles from the foot of the Hand or Chorbat pass. Both villages are in 
the kardari of Skirbichan. (Drew—Ayimer 


HANU PASS— Fide “ Cuoxsat Pass.” 
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HANU STREAM— 


Rises near the Hand pass. “It is an impetuous torrent, that in some 
places rolls along the large stones in its bed with a noise resembling the 
report of distant cannon, and afterwards leaps into the deep and more 
tranquil stream of the Indus in a cascade of some magnitude and beauty.” 
(Vigne.) 
to) , 
HARAMOSH—Lat, {78.5 ° Long. {72 9) Elev. 

The most westerly of the ilakas of the wazirat of Skardu. It lies along 
the right bank of the Indus, near the great bend of that river. The moun- 
tains which rise steeply from the Indus are very lofty and rugged, consist- 
ing of spurs from the great peaks of Deobani and Haramosh. The lower 
slopes are barren, but the Leads of the valleys contain birch and pine trees, 
besides good pasturage. 

The heat in summer is very great owing to the narrowness of the Indus 
valley, which is throughout a mere gorge. 

Sasil is the ilaka station, where there is a guard of nine sepoys to protect 
the suspension bridge. 

Communications.—An extremely difficult foot-path leads along the 
right bank of the Indus and connects Haramosh with Gilgit and the Ronda 
ilaka, Towards the latter, it is absolutely impassable for baggage animals, 
and very tedious and dangerous for foot-passengers. A difficult foot-path 
leads up the left bank from Bunji to opposite Sasil, crossing by a twig- 
rope suspension bridge, which is very long and bad. Above Sasil there is 
no road on the left bank. 

The inhabitants are principally Yashkius and speak the Gilgitf dialect 
of Shina. 

Besides Yashkins there are about 8 per cent. of Shins and the same 
number of Dims. 


Resources, 
Name of village. oe ene slay 
Shit . . . . 6 200 | OnImit stream. 
Sasil ‘ F 20 100 | ,, Sasil ” 
Hanatsal or Hantsil ‘ 15 80 | ,, Hantsil 4 
Kaltaru z ; 20 509 | ,, Kaltas ” 
Dasa. i : . p 60 400 | ,, Déch ” 
Bochu . 7 . 3 20 200 | ow ” 
TotaL 141 1,780 


(Biddulph—Hayward— Aylmer.) 
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HARAMUK—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 16,903’. 

A celebrated mountain on the north-east side of the valley of Kashmir, 
lying almost due north of Srinagar; it may be approached by a path from 
the Sind valley. There is also a good road from the Khuihama district, 
running along the side of the opposite range, and crossing the Erin valley 
due west of Haramuk ; the stream where the road crosses is not fordable, 
but in the summer time there is usually a badly-constructed bridge, barely 
safe for foot-passengers ; but lower down, after passing the village of Samba, 
it is practicable, and is frequently bridged. It is about three marches for 
laden coolies, but a man walking may reach easily in two days, Hararouk 
and the surrounding high hills are seldom visible in the day-time, and it 
is only an hour before sunset and very early in the morning that they 
can usually be seen. On the east and west sides, the mountain is one eon- 
tinued white glacier. 

The name of this mountain signifies all mouths or faces, and is so called 
either from the square-sided, rick-shaped figure of its summit, or from its 
being visible from all sides by reason of its isolated situation and superior 
height. 

Vigne remarks, with reference to its geological formation, that besides 
the basaltic amygdaloid so common in Kashmir, he found granite, but not 
in situ. The immense accidental blocks of granite in the Baramila pass 
would seem, from their relative position and the course of the river, 
to have passed over Haramuk, and been transported to their present place 
by the agency of the deluge. In the hollows above this massive mountain 
are several tarns, which probably occupy the sites of former glacieis. 
(Vigne—Journal of the Royal Asialie Society— Drew.) 


HARCHO—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 7,70. 
A village on the left bank of the Astor river, about 8 miles below Astor. 
It contains with Liskomb about twenty houses, and is the sagsr of the réja 
of Astor. The Harcho torrent, though only 2 or 3 feet deep, is almost 
impassable for animals in summer; it is crossed by a bridge about 20 
feet long. ( Barrow.) 


HARDAS—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 76°. 10’. Elev. 
A village of fourteen houses on the left bank of the Dras river, in the ilaka 
of Khurmany, about 10 miles above Oltingthang. It is passed on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardi, vid the Drés valley. There is an artificial aque- 
duct, of $ miles in length, near this village. 


HARGAMU— Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 
A small village in the Bring pargana situated near the celebrated springs of 
the Kui wr Néyg. (Ince.) 
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HARGOSAL—Lat. 84° 45’. Long. 76° 11’. Elev. 
A village situated on a branch of the Oltingthang stream, on the left 
bank of the Drés river, in Khurmang (Baltistén). It contains twenty- 
three houses, (4y/mer.) 


HARIBAL— 
A cataract formed by the river Veshad. It is called Arabul by Vigne, who 
says Ara is the torrent, and Hari Bul would signify the place of Huii, or 
Vishnu, 


HARI PARBAT— Vide “ Sprvacan.” 


HARITRAT—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 

A hamlet in the Poruspiér pargana, containing two houses inhabited by 
zamindars, and a bania’s shop, shaded by a chunér tree. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Suknaég, where the road from Srinagar to Patan crosses 
it by a good kadai bridge. The stream, which is not usually fordable, is 
about 100 feet broad with high banks. The buttresses at either end 
of the bridge are of stone, for which a neighbouring ruin has supplied 
the materials. The ruin, of which only the plinth now remains, is situated 
on the right bank of the river, close to the west of the path; it would 
appear to have been a Hind temple of similar design to other existing 
remains, The Haritrat bridge lies about 4 miles east of Patan, and 
12 miles north-west of Srinagar; from the right bank of the stream 
a path lies over the table-lanis in a north-easterly direction, towards 
Shadipir on the Jhelum. 


HARKARTAND—Lat. 338° 21’. Long. 75° 17'. Elev. 
A fort in the Banihal district, situated on a ridge above the left bank of 
the Bichlari river, east of Rémsi ; it is said to have a garrison of ten sepoys. 
The path from the Shéhabéd valley by the Rahmér pass is said to join 
the Banihal route below this fort. 


HARNAG--Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above the Kanabal 
bridge to the west of Islamabad. 


HAROG—Lat. 83° 14’, Long 75° 10’. Elev. 
A castle in the B&tal district, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhéga, a few miles below the junction of the Bichléri. 1¢ is placed in a 
ravine on the banks of the Chang stream, just before it joins the Chendb, by 
which means it commands the path. Its appearance, being built chiefly of 
wood, and its situation, are different from any other in the country ; and in 
the latter respect it reminds the traveller rather of a turreted residence by 
the side of a trout stream in England. On ascending the hill opposite to 
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it, the channel of the Chendb is seen approaching from Doda, in a straight 
line of 15 or 20 miles in length, forming a fine view. (Vigne.) 


HARONG RIVER—Pide “ Lounecuo.” 

HARONG LA—Lat. 88° 50’. = Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 
A pass south-east of Tankse, on left bank of Harong river. (Tibetan for 
snow-fed or ‘ snow-descended.”) 


HARPATNAR—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 75° 28', Elev. 

A village situated at the north-east end of the Khourpara pargana. Its 
proper name would seem to be Haput Nag, or the dear’s spring. ITtlies at. 
the extremity of a strath covered with the wildest jungle. The place is 
remarkable for its copper mines, which formerly gave employment to num. 
bers of workmen. When Vigne visited the mines, the principal one ex- 
tended into the quartzoze rock, for not more than 25 yards; the interior 
was much coloured by nitrate of copper. 

During the summer, Basman, in the Maru Wardwan valley, may be 


reached by a foot-path from this village. 


HARPETKAI~ : 
A mountain torrent, which takes its rise on the slopes of the watershed 
between Pinch and the valley of the Jhelum; it flows ina northerly direc- 
tion, and empties itself into the Jhelum, in lat. 34° 8’, long. 74° 13’, between 
Naoshera and Uri. The road along the valley of the Jhelum is carried 
across the Harpetkai by a bridge, at a spot where the torrent has carved 
for iteelf a deep passage through the solid rock. 

HARPO— 
A valley in Rondu (Baltistén), which is drained by a stream called Oanchu, 
which joins the left bank of the Indus just below the fort of Rondu. 1 
contains the following villages and hamlets :—~ 


Villages, Houses. | Hornes, Bored Sheep. Remarks, 


Harpo Gabor . é . et . 
Hanegerr. + [Pwo | as | 1 | or. [rae 


Vilamik Uibu e r e " 
Bensa " ° . . 60 10 200 600 Do, 
Clinber . * : F 


Thorsé . . . ° . . 30 80 60 600 | Brokpas. 


The inhabitants are very poor indeed. The road to the Harpu La ruus up 
this valley. (4y/mer.) 
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HARPO PASS—Lat. 35° 24’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 16,788". 
A pass leading from the Parashing valley (Astor) to the Harpo valley 
(Rondu). It is said to open in July. It does not seem much used. 
(Aylmer.) 

HARRAN—Iat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 45’, Elev. 
A village containing two houses, situated on the edge of the Hukar Sar 
morass, to the east of Sybig. 


HARRIDANA—Lat. 34° 28. Long, 74° 10’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Uttar pargana. The traveller Forster, who spent the 
night here on the 13th June 1783, on his way to Mozafarabad, says it was 
then situated 3 miles within the boundary of the province of Kashmir. 


HARRIKAN GALI—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
One of the three pathways from the village of Shangas, which lie over the 
range between the Kuthdr pargana and the Nuwbag Nai. It is the best 
of all the roads leading into the Nowbig valley ; the slopes, both in ascend- 
ing and descending, are very gragual, generally not more than 4or 5 in 100 
feet. (Montgomerie.) 


HARWIN—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 29, Elev. 

A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated at the foot of the range which 
divides that pargana from the Lolab valley ; it is distant about 9 miles 
north of Sopir, and 8 miles south of Lalpdr, on a good path which 
crosses the range of hills to the north of the village, which are of no great 
elevation. There are about twenty houses in the village, the inhabitants 
being both zamindars and miners. Ore is found in the mountain-side 
at Yimbarzelwon, about 2 dos distant from Harwin ; but all the hills about 
are said to have more or less iron. The mines are only worked during the 
summer months, and the outturn is very small and of inferior quality, 
amounting, it is stated, to only three Akarwdrs (4321b) annually, of 
which the government takes two thirds, at the rate of R16 for each 
Hharwdr, the remainder being disposed of locally, at the rate of five seers 
for the rupee (Kashmir currency). 


HASHUPI—Lat, 35° 31’. Long. 75° 43’, Elev. 


A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén), on the left bank of the 
Shigar. It contains 66 houses. (Aydmer.) 

HASORA— 
The Dogra name for Astor (g.».). 

HATIAN on HATTI—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 78° 47’, Elev. 
A very small village situated on the mountain-side far above and overlook- 
ing the left Lank of the Jhelum. It lies about 54 miles west of Bara- 

. Mila, on the road leading towards Mari, where the old and new roads 
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separate. Below the village on the bank of the river there isa bungalow 
for the accommodation of travellers, and a well-shaded spot for encamping, 
situated on the banks of a mountain torrent, which here flows into the 
Jhelum, Coolies and supplies are procurable. (Al/good~-Iuce.) 


HATMALU—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated on the south side of Uttar pargana. Many of the 
inhabitants of Warpira, a village lying to the south-east, migrated to this 
place some years ago. (Montgomerie.) 


HATTI— Lat. 32° 55’, Long, 75° 6’. Elev. 

This village, with which is included Ghari, lies about 7 miles north- 
east of Dansal, near the point where the roads from Jamc to Kashmir and 
Udampir separate. These villages, which contain about twenty mud-built 
houses, are surrounded with cultivation, rice being first here met with on 
the road towards Kashmir. By the path on the south-west side of the 
village, there are two old towers, one of brick and the other masonry ; 
both are loopholed. 


HATTIAN—Lat. 34° 14. Long. 78° 40'. Elev. 
A village in the district of Dopatta, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 17 miles south-east of Mozafarabéd, on the road between 
that place and Baramila. 

At Hattian the banks of the Jhelum are low, and near the village a rope 
bridge crosses the river; the fort of Shekara Kala stands on a mountain 
on the other side. Baron Hiigel states that Hattian is the most norther- 
ly point in this direction to which the Hindds are known to have migrated 
after their subjection to Muhammadan power ; when he visited it, there 
were fifteen families settled in the place. ‘There is an old bungalow for 
the accommodation of travellers, and supplies are procuralle in moderate 
quantities. (//iigel—JInce.) 


HATU PIR—Lat. 35° 33’. Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 10,254’. 
A great spur from Nanga Parbat which juts out northwards, and forms a 
sort of promontory between the Indus and Astor rivers. The horse-road 
from Astor to Ramghét has to cross this spur, and this probably is the worst 
part of the whole road to Gilgit. From the Astor river to the highest 
point which the road reaches is an ascent of quite 6,000 feet, and the 
zig-zag road is very steep and rough, the whole hill-side being a mass 
of rock and shale. The descent to Ramghét takes laden mules about three 
hours, although the distance from the top is only about 5 miles. In 
summer nothing could be more trying than the ascent of this hill, as 
there is neither shade nor water es route. As may be supposed, frum the 
summit a very fine view of the Indus valley is obtained. A new road has 
heen made which runs along the lower slopes of the hill, but this is seldom 
in a fit state for use, as landslips frequently destroy it. ‘The road shown 
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in the map of “ Gilgit and Astor,” 1882, is the now rarely-need “ new 
road.” It is certainly much less trying than the old road. The following 
account of it is descriptive of the road as it was in 1886 after having been 
placed in temporary repair :— 

“On leaving Ramghét there is a steep ascent for about 2,000’ in two miles by the 
old road. It then turns off to the left. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs; 
at one place there is a dip of at least 9,000’. At about 6 miles from Rémghét the top of 
the ascent is reached, and the road is now fairly level for about a mile along the rocky hill- 
side, At 7 miles reach the middle hamlet of Udidn. Horses can be taken by this road, 
but must be led for at least a couple of miles.” (MceNair—Barrow.) 


HAYL— 
A small stream which takes its rise on the mountain range to the north. 
west of the Kand Kaplas tarns, and flowing in a northerly and north-east- 
erly direction, passes through the town of Badrawér, and empties itself 
into the Nerd river, in lat. 32°59’, long. 75° 45’, below the village of 
Kotli. 


HEMASILI—~Lat. 35° 43’. Long, 75° 28’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Basha river (Baltistaén). It contains 
twenty-five houses, (Aylmer.) 


HEM-BAPS — Fide “ Drs.’ 


HEMIS— 
A kardart or collectorate of the province of Ladak. It now inclades 
the small districts of Gva and Roné. Among the villages are—Hemis, 
Skio-Markha (beyond the Indus watershed), Masho, Stakna, Gya, Shang, 
Tiri, Upshi, Chamathang and Nima-Mud—the largest being Masho, con- 
taining about a hundred houses. The cash revenue is about 5,000. Most 
of the lands are held by the monastery, which is only nominally taxed, anda 
onsiderable portion even of that is remitted by the State. Hanlé belongs 
to this kardart, and its monastery is subordinate to that of Hemis. (Rada 
Kishen—Ayimer.) 


HEMIS ok HEMIS GONPA—Lat. 85° 53’. Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 
“The largest and wealthiest monastery in Ladék. It is on theleft bank 
of the Indus, 18 miles above Léh, situated at the top of a singularly 
wild and solitary glen. The view from below the monastery is wonderfully 
picturesque. The white walls, with their dark squares of window and door, 
and thick red lines of coping, from which project here and there poles 
topped with the bushy yak’s tail, spread over the cliffs tier above tier, 
and with great masses of bare rock protruding amongst them, appear 
isolated in the very crowd of their assemblage. The buildings cover a 
considerable surface, and forma small town. It is said to contain eight 
hundred monks and nuns (Bellew). Wazir Radha Kishen gives the number 
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of monks and nuns as four hundred (1888) (Aylmer). Suow lies here for 
nearly three months every year.” (Betlew.) 


HEMIS SHUKPA—Lat, 34° 19’. Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 

“ Named after a grove of a hundred or two large shkukpa, or pencil-cedar 
trees, which here grow about on a stony mound. The girth of several of 
these trees is 6 or 7 feet, and some that have irregular trunks measure 
10 feet or more; they taper quickly upwards, reaching to a height of about 
49 feet. It is a holy grove protected by the gods, and disease and mis- 
fortune are said to overtake those who commit sacrilege against it. There 
are the remains of a fort or tower here, which were built by the Sopko in- 
vaders of Laddk towards the end of the seventeenth century.”? Hemis 
Shukpa lies between Timisgam and Khalsi, some miles from the right 
bank of the Indus. (Drew— Henderson.) 


HEMIYA—Lat. 33° 39’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, between Upshi and Puga rivulet. 
Supplies procurable. There is sometimes a wooden bridge here, rickety 
and not safe for laden animals, which is generally washed away in July, 


HENGO—Lat. 85° 35’. Long. 75° 24. Eley. 
A village lying in ithe hills to the south of the village of Rondu, It 
consists of twenty-two houses, Its inhabitants are Brokpas. (4ylmer.) 


HESKU HENISKOT oz HANADKU— 
Lat. 34° 16’, Long. 76° 45’. Elev. 
A small village of sixteen houses on the right bank of the Kanjiriver. It 
is passed on the route from Kashmir to Léh, between the Namyik La and 
Fotu La. The river is crossed 1 mile below by a spar bridge. The stream ig 
generally fordable just below the village. (Bellew-—Cunningham— Aylmer.) 


HIDRABAD—Lat 34°. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A very small village situated to the north of the Haji Pir on the road 
between Uri and Pinch; it lies about half-way up the steep side of a 
very lofty range of mountains, which forms one side of a deep and narrow 
valley traversed by the Shéh-ka-kata torrent, There are two bungalows 
for the use of travellers close to the village. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very precarious, (Vigne—Hervey—Ince.) 


HILBU—Lat. 85° 39” Long. 74° 59’. Elev. . 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondu (Baltistén). It includes the 
villages of Hilbu, Silbu and Sapser. It lies on the left bank of the Indus 
and possesses thirty houses. The inhabitants are Brokpas, Below Sapser 
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the road down the left baok of the Ii lus stops, A path leads high up the 
mountains to the lovely village of Bulacti. 


HILLAR— Lat. 33° 34’. Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A large village situated on the south-west side of the Shahabdd valley, on 
the stream flowing from the Vetarittar springs ; it is said to contain about 
one hundred inhabitants. 


HINDU RAJ— 

A name which may conveniently be applied to the great watershed separat- 
ing Gilgit, Yasin, and Chitral on the north, from Kohistén and Shindka to 
the south, This range runs from the very bank of the Indus, opposite 
Binji, right away to the Kunar valley. To the east its peaks are about 
15,000 feet high, but in the west they rise to 20,000 feet. The perpetual 
snow line is at about 16,000 feet. The range isa very important geo- 
graphical feature, for it separates the rainless tracts of Gilgit and Yasin 
from the well-watered regions on the south. To the north vegetation is 
limited to a narrow belt, the general altitude of which may be stated to be 
from 9,500 feet to 12,500 feet; while to the south the forests are magni- 
ficent. Asa rule, the slopes on both sides are easy and down-like. Broadly 
speaking, also, their range may be regarded as the dividing line between 
Sunis and Shias, the people to the north being almost entirely Shias. The 
name Hindd Raj is not one generally known, and may not be altogether 
correct, but it supplies a want. The passes over this range are Dodargali, 
Chonchat, Kinejat, Bariben, ete. (Tanner—Aylmer.) ; 


HINDOTAK DIWAN PASS or HINDO TAGH— 

Lat. 36° 25’, Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 17,000’. 
A pass leading over the Kuenlun mountain into Khotén, The road to it 
leaves the Karakorami route at Suget, and lies for two marches up thg 
Karakash river. Robert Schlagentweit crossed this pass from a camping 
ground called Sumgal, on the Karakash river. He estimated its height to 
be 17,379 feet. At the top there is a much-crevassed and extremely steep 
glacier. The road by this pass can only be used by foot-passengers. 
(Johnson—Trotter.) 


HINGPURA—Lat. 33° 27’, Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 
A village situated at the extreme south-east end of the Shahabéd valley ; it 
extends for some distance on both sides of the Sdndran river, which is 
crossed by a éadad bridge, or it may be forded. It is inhabited exclusively 
by Gijars, who occupy flat-roofed log-huts. The path by the Nand Marg 
pass lies through the village. 


HINJO LA—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 77° 5’. Elev. 18,513’. 
A pass between the Wanla and Sumdah valleys in the darderi of Lamayuru 
(Ladé&k). Ward says it is open by 15th May. (dylmer.) 
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HINZAL—Lat. 35° 58’. Long. 74° 14’ 80”. Elev. 5,150’. 
A small ham'et on the left bank of the Gilgit river, about 8 miles above 
that place. It only contains about eight or ten houses, but it is usually 
made the first stage out of Gilgit. (Barrow.) 


HIRANAGAR— 

A village of about three hundred houses with a small bazar, settled by Raja 
Hira Singh about A.D. 1841. He removed the inhabitants from the old 
site (about one mile distant next the fort of Jas-mirgarh when he repaired 
that fort) and endeavoured to attract traders and make a town at the 
new site of Hiranagar. The village is, however, now in a very depressed 
condition. There are some good wells. It is chiefly oceupied by Brah- 
mans and Mias, and used to be the head-quarters of the Jas-mirgarh 
tahsil. The tahsildar now lives in Jasrata. ‘Lhe neighbourhood swarms 
with ntlgai and deer.—(H ingate.) 


HIRPO RA—Lat. 33° 41’. Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 

Asmall and scattered village lying about? miles south-west of Shupion 
on the road towards the Pir Panjal pass. 

It is prettily situated on the right bank of the Rembiéra, in the middle 
of the valley, which is here about half a mile wide. There is a village on 
the other side of the river almost opposite to it, which bears the same name. 
An old Mogul sardi offers scanty accommodation for travellers, but there 
is level ground available for encamping. The neighbourhood of the village 
is well cultivated. Some supplies are procurable, and water from the 
stream. Coolies for crossing the Pir Panjal should be engaged at Shupion, 
to go through to Baramila. (Hiigel—Aligood—Ince—Aylmer.) 

HISPAR PASS— Vide “ Nusutx La.” 

HIWAR—Lat. 35° 30. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 

A village situated in a gorge of the mountains on the north side of the 
Shdhabdd valley, above the right bank of the Saéndran river, which is 
crossed by a rough bridge below it. It is inhabited hy six families of 
zamindars and two Saiads. Tke Bring valley may be reached by a path 
from this village, 

HOFATA on HONUPATTA—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 76° 55’. Elev. 12,400." 
A village in the Wanla valley, north of the Sirsa La, on the route from 
Kishtwar to Léh vid Zanskér. Cultivation consists of only a narrow strip 
along the bank of the stream. Lucerne plentiful. Some poplars and 
willows and large juniper trees. ( Thomson.) 


HOKARSAR—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 74° 45', Elev. 
A weedy and extensive morass in the centre of the valley of Kashmfr to 
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the west of Srinagar ; it is separated longitudinally from the Jhelum by a 
dam, but communicates with it by means of canals and flood-gates, 

Vigne remarks that were it not for the dams which confine the river in 
many places, the lower surface of the valley would be entirely covered in 
flood-time. A banded pathway is carried across the morass between the 
Hanjik wudar and the village of Sybiag. 


HOKRA—Lat. 33° 39’. Long. 75° 15'. Elev. 
A village situated at the north-west end of the Bring pargana, of which it 
is the tahsi! ovation. 


HOKSAR— Lat. 33° 39’. Long. 75° 33’. —_ Elev. 13,315, 
A pass lying over the range of mountains between the Nowbig Nai and 
Maru Wardwan valley. 


HOLNA oz HULIN—Lat. 33°27. Long. 75° 14. Elev, 
A village consisting of three or four houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Banihal stream, just opposite the village of Banihal, and a few bundred 
yards distant from it. 


HOLNAR on HULAR—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,637’. 
A pass between the Kel Dara and the Samgan valley. It is easy and 
practicable for laden cattle. It is said to remain open for sixl months. 
(Ahmad Ali Khdn—Aylmer.) 


HONZAL—Lat. 33° 34’, Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A village situated at the northern end of the Dachin valley, on the right 
bank of the Maru Wardwan river; it is said to contain five or six houses 
inhabited by Hindus. 


HOPRU—Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
. A considerable village of thatched houses, situated rather more than a mile 
north-west of Chrér. It is surrounded with some cultivation. 


HOTO—Lat. 35° 22". Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 
A pargava io the ilaka of Skardi (Baltistén) on the left bank of the 
Indus, at the extreme western end of the Skardi plain. It suffers consi- 
derably from the encroachment of the Indus. It contains about sixty 
houses. (4y/mer.) 


HOTO—Lat. 55° 42’, Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Baltistén), It contains 
eighteen houses. (ydmer.) 


HUNDAR—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 76° 32’, Elev. 10,300’, approx. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok, about 7 miles below its junction 
with the Nabrd river. It isa halting-place on the route from the Nubré 
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valley to Skardi vi@ the valley of the Shyok. Theriver is here divided 
into several channels. One branch of it, crossed by Dr. Thomson in Octo- 
ber (22nd), was not less than 300 feet wide at the ford above Hundar. 

It is one of the most populous villages in Nubré. Very fine orchards 
of apricot trees here. Opposite Hundar the valley is about 2 miles wide. 
The Hundar stream is crossed by a substantial bridge. The village 
contains sixty houses, forty of which pay taxes. The inhabitants are said 
to possess seven horses, sixty-four horned cattle, and five hundred and fifty 
goats and sheep. A road from here leads up the Hundar stream. It then 
divides; one branch goes to Léh vig the Thanglasgo pass, the other 
communicates with the Snimo and Likir valleys, The camping ground 
is in an orchard. Supplies procurable. (Zhomson—<Aylmer.) 


HUNZA— 
Hunza district lies chiefly to the north of the river of the same name, 
which also divides the districts of Hunza and Nagar. It is bounded on 
the north by the Barbar range, very lofty and snow-clad peaks as high as 
25,000 feet; on the west by the Budalas spur, about 15,000 feet high ; and 
on the east by the Shimshél hills, about 22,000 feet, with perpetual snow. 

In the same latitude, but east and west of Hunza fort, are the villages 
of Attabéd and Méyitn, which form the limit of the Hunza district on 
the north of the river. From Attabéd northwards to the Kilik pass the 
country is called Gujél, and on the left bank of the river from the Kilik 
pass southwards it is known as Shimshél. Gujél and Shimshél are under 
Hunza. 

Gujal consists of sixteen villages, Hunza sixteen, and Shimsh4] two. 
There was no way of getting an idea about population, save in a few cases, 
which will be found in the list attached. 

Hunza is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, the villages on the north- 
west rise gradually to about 1,000 feet higher, while those on the west 
descend gradually as much lower. 

The Hunza district can muster about 5,000 fighting-men, fairly reli- 
able in any emergency, armed with matchlocks, swords, and shields. In 
the fort are kept three guns and eleven sker-backas—most deadly. if you 
come close enough! A goud supply of ammunition is always kept, and sul- 
phur is very largely manufactured from some blackish, hard mud, which is 
put into large cauldrons of iron, together with a certain quantity of butter, 
and heated till the latter seems to draw out all the sulphur, which is care- 
fully collected and made to settle in wooden pots, To 5 seers of mud a 
seer of butter is used, and between 2 and 3 seers of sulphur are extracted. 
Saltpetre is aleo obtained from a similar source. Gunpowder is manufac- 
tured, but lead is procured from Kashmir, 

The present chief, Mir Safdar Ali Khdn, ascended the gadds after de- 
stroying his own father, into whom he put twelve bullets! He is well liked 

‘by his ryots when compared with his father, who was a bad man. The 
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chief considers himself a subject of China, and keeps up communica. 
tion with Russia. When I was there, a man named Saiad Hasan, dis- 
guised as a trader, came to the chief with four horses and a great variety 
of saddles and trappiags, which were really a mazar from the Badakhsbén 
country. He came etd Wakhdn, and was the bearer of an important letter 
for Mir Safdar Alf Khan. The latter made himself unnecessarily disagree- 
able, and on his conduct Captain A. Durand has most likely reported. 

The men of Hunza are Muhammadans, Afugli Shius by caste, and are 
perpetually fighting, on the score of religion, with the Nagar people, who 
are Shéas. They permit the use of wine, are untruthful, and generelly un- 
trustworthy. : 

Tazes.—It is ordered that any one digging for gold in winter and 
summer has to give 4 mdshas for the seaso’; and any man getting 
married has to pay 8 mdshas ; and when the chief’s daughter is married, 
he gets 3 rupees from every family, In summer every possessor of a 
cow or a bullock has to supply a seer and a half of butter to His Highness. 
Every family delivers yearly 2 Aechuks (equivalent to 23 seers) of corn, 
aud those who cultivate grass (as there is none in the country) have to 
give a goat or sheep per family. Fines are imposed on all offenders in the 
form of cattle or gold. : 

In addition to the foregoing revenue, some good land is reserved, 
cultivated by ryots, and the produce in full made over to the chief. 

On each of the streams that flow down the southern slope of the 
Barbar range into the Hunza river, there is a village owing to convenience 
of water-surply, and these are built of wood and stone in the style of forts, 
but vot sufficiently substantial to resist cannon. The habitations witbin 
the walls are closely grouped, and each is usually occupied by one family, 
or in some cases by two, 

Approximately, the population of Hunza is ten thousand. 

Canals are brought down from all the streams, at the head of which are 
glaciers, the country is consequently well watered and famines are never 
experienced. 

No rain-crops are cultivated. Usually there is only one crop in the 
year, sown about April and reaped in October or November. Wheat, 
barley, china, kangni, turumba, and peas are the chief grains. The inhabit- 
ants do not send out any of the produce to other places, hence have always 
plenty. 

The fields are enclosed by walls constructed of stones, and being usu- 
ally in terraces on the hill-slopes, it is difficult to get from one to the other. 

The country is very rich in fruit : grapes, apricots, peaches, mulberries, 
apples, pears, and walnuts are produced largely, and of very excellent 
quality. Oil is extracted from apricot kernels and from walnuts. 
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Panjabi salt is imported from Kashmir, but salt and sugar are luxuries 
indulged in only by the rich. 

The people prize English goods immensely, and are visited by Yarkand 
aud Badakhsh&n traders, who supply them with piece-goods, sugar, and 
tea. 

A coarse tobacco is grown to a slight extent. The market rates are 
not very variable :— 

Wheat . . - 23 seers (2 dechuks or 16 hat) for 1 rapee. 

Butter F A - 14 ,, (2 maltashk) for 1 rupee. 

Gold . . - iL tullw or 8 mdéshds from R10 to B12. 

Cattle.—Sheep are abundant, of a small breed with short tails, whose 
wool is used for putéu. The goats are large, with very soft silky wool, or 
bair immediately next to the skin under the ordinary lank stiff hair. The 
former ie used for making pashmina. 

The cows and bullocks are of a very sturdy breed, with thick legs and 
very short tails. They are usually black in colour, and uot very unlike a 
buffalo in general appearance. These, as also animals of the canine species, 
have the silky material above mentioned, but. it is not used. 

The horses are of the Yarkand breed, with long hair, mane and tail ; 
and with hard hoofs, which never require shoeing. 

Bdém (Mdrkhor) and Maidrs (in Kashmir called #el) (ibex) are to be 
found, but in such precipitous and almost inaccessible places as to be be- 
yond the reach of any ordinary sportsman. Pashmina is made from their 
hair. Oriai are also obtainable in comparatively easy ground. 

Rivers.—Towards the end of March the snow begins to melt, and the 
Hunza river swells, and is quite impassable for about. six months (till Octo- 
ber) for men and animals. No boats or bridges exist, but in very emer- 
gent cases, and when bound on a long journey, men contrive to swim 
across assisted by their horses, to whose sides and their own they attach 
inflated goat-skin bags. Ordinarily men, women, and children cross over 
on saras (ropes slung across from bank to bank attached to pillars of 
stone), It requires a great deal of nerve to cross by this means, as one 
has very little footing on the three ropes knotted together, and has to hold 
on to side ropes. This, together with the oscillation, when the centre is 
reached, produces a feeling of sickness, which is only relieved when the - 
bank is safely reached. ; 

The Hunza river rises at the Kilik pass and flows for 125 miles to its 
jenction with the Gilgit river. There are two saras over the Hunaa river, 
from the Hunza to the Nagar bank ; one near the village of Pisan (Nagar), 
and the other 24 miles south of Hunza fort. There is also a third, 6 miles 
north of Nagar, over the Nagar river, at a point where the banks are 600 
feet high. All the small streams are bridged during the warm months, 
owing to the strength of the current, bat during the winter proper both 
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the smaller and the larger ones can be crossed at any point with a little 
care, The general width of the Hunza river in the summer months is 300 
feet and the depth 6 feet. The current is always very rapid, over a rocky 
bed. In the winter months it subsides to a width of 100 feet and a 
depth of from 2 to 8 feet. 

A small quantity of gold is found in this river, a single man earning 
as much as two rupees daily. The gold is obtained by sifting and wash- 
ing the sand and then adding mercury, to which the particles of gold 
adhere. 

Passes,—North-west of Hunza fort, at the head of the Muchichul, is the 
pass of the same name, at an approximate height of 18,000 feet; which, 
after the road is crossed, goes on to Ishkaéman. Nothing more is known of 
this pass, as none of the party visited it. The Muchichul stream joins the 
Hunza river at Hasandbad. North-east of Hunza fort is the village of Paso, 
at the junction of the Shimehal with the Hunza; and at the head of the 
former is the Shimsbél pass, approximate elevation 17,000 feet. Nothing 
has been seen of this Aola/, but, from enquiries made, there is every reason 
to believe that it is fairly easy and leads to Yarkand. At the head of the 
Hunza river is the Kilik pass, élevation about 16,000 feet, on the road 
from Hunza to Wakhén. This is one of the two chief routes between 
Kashmir and Badakhshén, and in consequence much used. 

ftoads.—From Hunza to Chalt vié Méytinand Budalas, a distance of 
54 miles, the road keeps to the right bank of the Hunza river, and is very 
rough for equestrians, who in some places have to dismount and lead their 
cattle. In four days light luggage can be carried from Hunzs to Chalt by 
coolies, From Hunza to Pasu, a distance of about 80 miles (locally 15 
4os), the road passes over very rough ground, and at that point it bifur- 
eates. One branch, crossing the Hunza, ascends the Shimsh4l pass, a 
distance of about 80 miles (locally 40 40s). This is, from enquiry, only used 
by foot-passengers, no cattle being able to traverse it owing to its being 
in the bed of a stream, which is frozen in winter and full of water in sum 
mer. The other branch from Pasu goes along the right bank of the 
Hunza river and up the Kilik 4otaé to a distance of 60 miles (locally 30 
kos) from Pasu. 

The latter is used almost throughout the year, chiefly by traders from 
Yarkand and Badakhshén, who are in no way taxed by the Hunza people. 

Diseases.—Cholera is unknown. Fever, with or without ague, is pre- 
valent during the warm months, but it is of a mild form and very seldom 
fatal. About 40 per cent. of the inhabitants suffer from goitre, Weak 
eyes are also frequent, and are said to be caused by the smoke of an oily 
plant used for illumination. The universal and only remedies are branding 
and bleeding. 

Snow to a depth of 9 feet covers the whole country in the vicinity of 
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Hunza, and lower down, from December to February, and on the higher 
ground it lies to a depth of 18 feet from November to March. During 
this season the people remain in their houses night and day, having pre- 
viously laid in a supply of flour (the mills being blocked), dried meat 
(sheep grow thin and die from the effects of the cold), wood and water. 
The cattle, too, are housed, a sufficiency of fodder being stored beforehand. 
June, July and August are the only mild months; at other times there is 
perpetual wind and cold. 

In every village there is a wazir, a Trangfa (mukaddam) and a Charbs 
(kotwdl), all paid servants of the réja. The wazirs of Hunza, by name 
Dédu, and of Gujél, Sarhang Mahammad, are immediately under the raja. 

(Ahmad Ali Khan, 1889.) 


HUPAR—Lat. 36° 16’, Long. 78° 44", Elev. 6,448". 
A spot which marks the extreme north-western limit of the maharéja of 
Kashmir’s dominions, and the boundary between Punifl and Yasin. It lies 
on the right bank of the Gilgit river. It isa convenient intermediate stage 
between Gaktich and Roshan, but the camping ground is narrow and con- 
fined. 

Here the Punidl réja keeps a small guard, whose business it is to light a 
signal-fire on the approach of an enemy. To hold the position would 
require a couple of hundred men, 

Hipar, being enclosed by high, steep rocky hills, is intensely hot 
in summer. Good water from a stream which comes from the south. 
Up this strenm, 2,000 or 3,000 feet above Hapar, there are traces of a large 
settlement in times gone by. Just short of Hipar, on the Gakich 
side, there is a very difficult part which might easily be defended by a 
couple of hundred men against any number, 

There are two roads past it, one of which only can be traversed by horses, 
The Yasinfs have a guard ata place called Shedods, ont he opposite bank. 
Vide article “ H6par Pari.” (Burrow-—Drew.) 

HUOPAR PARI—Lat. 36° 16’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev, 

A rocky spur on the right bank of the Gilgit river, between Gakich and 
Roshan, and about a mile short of Hupar (¢.v.). This is one of the most 
difficult places on the whole road between Gilgit and Chitrél. At 73} miles 
from Gakiéch the road bif.reates; the lower path is fit only for men on 
foot, and is, in places, very dangerous ; clefts in the face of the rock have 
to be crossed by clambering up notched beams placed obliquely from 
wall to wall. This path winds along the cliffe at varying heights from 
the river-level to 500 feet above it. The other path is just practicable for 
laden ponies, but is very steep and rocky. It rises a good thousand feet 
above the river and goes over a shoulder of the cliff. (Barrow.) 


HUSHE— 
A river in Baltistén ranning into the Shyok river from the north above 
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Khapala. The valley presents a very varied character of scenery, from 
villages surrounded with stately trees and luxuriant vegetation up to 
regions of desolation, of lofty snow-clad peaks and vast glaciers. The 
river above the village of Hushé consists of three branches ending in 
glaciers. ‘The main stream issues from a cavern at foot of a very large 
glacier. (Godwin-Axsien.) 


HUSHE—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 76° 25’, Elev. 
A village in Baltistan on the left bank of the river of the same name. 


HUSINGAM oz HUSIKOI—Lat. 34° 32. Long. 75° 10’, Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga river, which is bridged beneath it. It is said to contain five houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, 


HUTHWOR—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Awantipér and 
Pampir. 

HUZAKHAR—Lat, 35° 15’. Long. 79° 20’. Elev. 16,684’, 
A halting-place on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation), situated 
15 miles north of Tsothang and 16 miles south of Mapothang (or 
Thaldat). Camp about 20 yards to the east of a small lake, which is 
difficult to find, from its being in a deep hollow in a plain. Water of lake 
brackish, but a small spring of fresh water flows out of the high bank into 
it. “The whole country, with the exception of that to the west, 
where the hills rise to a greater height, has the appearance of having been 
the bed of very large lakes of various levels, and seems to be subject at the 
present time to inundation in the months of April and May, during which 
period the enow melts on the hills.” (JoAnson.) 
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IBKOT—Lat. 34° 23’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao district, situated on the left bank of the Kazf Nég 
stream, on a sloping spur which drops perpendicularly to the water’s edge. 
1t is separated by a deep ravine from the village of Badarkdt, lying to the 
south. There are a few trees in the village, which contains twenty houses 
inhabited by zamindars. The cultivation about is mostly confined to 


dry crops. 


IDJ— 
A stream which takes its rise in the forests on the slope of the hills at the 
south-west end of the Uttar pargana, and, flowing parallel to. the Kamil, 
joins that river in lat, 34° 31’, long. 74° 16’; just abuve the confluence of 


the Loldéb stream, (Montgomerce.) 


ILLIGAM—Lat, 34° 29’. Long. 74° 11’, Elev. - 
A village in the Rémhél pargana, situated rather more than a mile south. 
east of Shaltirah, on the road towards Sopér. It is divided into three 
mahallas, that to the north being known as Shaikhpdra, in the middle 
Batpira, and to the south Magripdra. 

In Shaikhpira there is a masjid, the zidrat of Saiad Karam, and four 
houses inhabited by zamindars. In Batpdra there is aleoa masjid, and twelve 
houses inhabited by zamindars, In this mahalla is situated the théna, 
tahsil, and the zidrat of Jumal Mutha, with its clump of chundr trees; 
close to which the Mutha Nag, a clear cold spring, rises in a small basin 
shaded by some fine poplar trees; a sloping grassy bank by the side of 
the spring offers a pleasant site for encamping. In the Magripira 
mahalla there are two masjids, and four families of zamiodars, two millas, 
and a dim. 

A small stream which flows through the village is crossed by a bridge. 
There are a variety of fruit and other trees about the place, and extensive 
rice-fields surround it. 

Illigam, with fifteen other villages in the same district, is held in jagit 
by Sardér Amar Singh, the brother of the mabaréja. Coolies and supplies 
are procurable. 

IMBERSILWAR—Lat. 34° 24. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
A village situated on the slopes of the mountains, on the north side of the 
Zainagir pargana. There is a direct road from this village to Tikptra, in 
the Loldb valley, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state that they can and do go by it. (Mont- 
gomerie.\ 
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IMBRA—Lat. 32° 59’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village in JamG, situated about 2 miles north of Krimchi, by the path 
leading towards Rémbap. It lies above the left bank of the Biru Kad 
stream. 


INDUs RIVER— 
According to the latest information the source of the Indus lies to the 
north-west of the Holy Lakes of Manasa Rowara and Rowan Rad, in the 
south-western slopes of the Kailas mountain (22,000 feet), in north lat. 31° 
20’, and east long. 80° 30’, at an estimated height of 17,000 feet. Near its 
source it bears the name of Sin Khatab, or “lion’s mouth.” It first takes a 
north-westerly direction to Tashigong, about 120 miles from the place of 
its reputed source. From its source to Garo, the Indus was followed by 
Moorcroft in 1812. Within 8 or 10 miles of its source it was 240 feet 
broad and 2h feet deep in July, and at Garo, aboat 50 miles from its 
source, it was a clear, broad, rapid, but not deep, river. There is, how- 
ever, another branch, Singé Cha, of the Indus which rises in Singi Tot 
in Nari Khorsum, or the northern slopes of the Kailas, and running north 
for-100 miles then turns west under the mountain of Aling Kanga, 28,000 
feet above the sea, and, after a course of about 60 miles, joins the Gartok 
river at Tashigong, having itself received a considerable feeder called the 
Lung Chi, about 20 miles above that junction. The elevation of the 
eountry through which these streams flow varies from 15,000 to 18,000 feet. 

The united stream now bears the name of the northern eonfluent 
Singé Chi: or Indus. 

Below Tashigong the first point at which the river has been visited is at 
Demebok, 14,000 feet above the sea, by H. Strachey, which is the boundary 
between Chinese territory and the district of Hanlé in Ladak. It here leaves 
the table-land through which it has previously flowed and enters the deep 
gorges between the Himalayas and the Kailas. (Strachey followed it 
from here.) At the junction of the Hanlé river, about 60 miles below 
Tashigong, whick: was the first point at which Thomson visited it, it had 
an elevation of 13,800 feet ; it was a muddy, torpid stream, without any 
apparent current, about 4 feet deep and 20 or 25 fect wide. Thomson 
sys of its probable course above this point :— 

“It would appear to have a rocky and rugged channel. Such at least was the 
description given to us by our guides, and es the mountains on the south. west appeared to 
elose in very abruptly within a very short distance of the junction of the Hanlé, we 
eould not doubt that the open and level plain which we found on this portion of the river's 
eourse was of limited extent, and quite an exceptional feature in the character of the 
country through which the Indus flows. 

“ From the great elevation and abrupt slope of the range which rans parallel to the 
Hanlé river on the east, there can be no doubt that the spurs which it sends down on its 
north-east slope towards the Indus must be bold and rocky ; and though the hills on the 
left bank of the Hanlé river are much less elevated, yet they rise as they advance tothe 
eastward.” 
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From this point Thomson followed it to the junction of the Puga 
rivulet from the south. The river varies much in width, being seldom less 
than 25 yards, and sometimes as much as 80 yards, the stream very gentle, 
not exceeding 2 miles an hour, except in a few rapids, and it was in 
most places fordable. It then gradually assumes a more northerly course, 
the mountains on either side approach much more closely than formerly, and 
those on the right continue extremely lofty; the river now flows more 
rapidly, but is often wider and more shallow, one rapid being not less than 
150 yards in width. 

Banks of alluvial clay are here interposed between the mountains and 
the river, forming cliffs which attain not unfrequently an elevation of 50 
feet as at Ranak, about 260 miles from its source, and a few miles above 
the junction of the Puga rivulet. Cunningham measured it in September 
1847. It was here 240 feet broad, mean depth of 1°7916 feet, and 
an extreme depth of only 8 feet. The greatest surface velocity was 
3658 feet per second, or 24 miles per hour, and its mean surface velocity 
was 2°727 feet per second or nearly 1 mile and 7 furlongs per hour. 
From this data the discharge of the Indus would only be 774 cubic feet 
per second. The stream at this point was quite clear between grassy 
banks, half sand and half mud. Below this the character of the stream 
becomes quite chanyed, the waters rushing impetuously down a narrow 
channel full of huge boulders and enormous rocks. 

Drew gives a description of this portion of the river from near the 
junction of the Hanlé stream where the river takes a sudden bend to the 
south-west, He says:—~— 

“ We find ourselves in a level plain, of an average width of 2 miles, which stretches 
far to the south-east ; near where flows the river is a thin growth of grass which makes 
the plain by far the most important pasture-ground in Rupshu.” 

The mountains which bonnd the valley on both sides rise to 19,000 
and 20,000 feet,—that is to say, they are about 6,000 feet above the 
flat. On the north-east the crest of the ridge is about 8 miles distant. 
Below the junction of the Hanlé stream the river takes the north-westerly 
direction, and widens “into a plain some 4 miles across, candy at the 
outer portions, but covered about with pasture where the river flows 
through it. There are some small isolated rocks here projecting up the 

lain.” 
: . . « Here “there are two or three small villages which are the 
highest in the Indus valley. . . ~. On the left bank is Nidar in 
@ ravine that comes down from the south; it has three houses only. 
On the right bank are Nimo of twelve houses, and Mad of ten. Nimo is 
about 14,000 feet above the sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the 
edge of a great stony expanse. . + - The village of Mad is in the 
next ravine to the east.’ From here “the Indus was flowing by in 
a gentle stream with a speed that seemed between 1} and 2} miles an hour, 
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The allavial flat it flowed through, widened to a breadth of perhaps three 
quarters of a mile, thus being contined either by the spurs of the hills or by 
higher alluvial deposits, such as the sides of branch streams.” . . . To the 
narrow defile or gorge called Rong, which confines the river south of Upshi, 
the valley isagain open. The Indus flows in a wide, smooth stream, between 
banks of alluvial gravel with a depth that makes it just fordable; the hills 
rise in some parts smooth, and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, 
on both sides reaching, within a few miles, to a height of 5,000 feet above 
the river. The river flows in a north-westerly direction as far as the vil- 
lage of Upshi at the mouth of the Gya ravine, in a narrow valley called 
Rong, where the river flows between rocks, along which it is diffieult to 
find a practicable path; still there are also villages in the side valleys 
and a small population finds just enough of cultivable land to get a subsist~ 
ence from. At Upshi, where Thomson again joined the Indus, the width 
varied from 80 and 40 to 100 feet, and it was flowing swiftly over 
large boulders, and quite unfordable. Platforms of alluvium almost 
level-topped, and often attaining a thickness of 100 feet, are here interposed 
between the river and the mountains, which, still composed of highly- 
inclined strata of conglomerate and its associated rocks, advanced in a suc- 
cession of spurs to the centre of the valley. Just above Maresalang the 
Indus is crossed by a wooden bridge, and from this place the direction 
of the valley becomes more westerly, and the mountains on both sides 
recede considerably from the river, leaving an open space of 5 or 6 miles 
in width. Drew says :— 


“Before reaching Léh, the principal village in the river bank is Chushot, where the 
alluvial flat is half a mile wie and several miles long ; this is, therefore, the largest oulti- 
vated tract in Lad&k. The village has over 200 houses, not concentrated into a village, 
but scattered over the plain, single or in twos and threes, at intervals of a hundred 
yards or so,” 


The valley remains fairly open till the village of Pitak, near Léh, is 
reached, when it becomes narrow, and the river flows in places, where the 
road cannot follow it, in narrow inaccessible gorges. 

From Ranak to Pitak, the distance is 130 miles, and the direction 
generally north-west. The fall of the river is’ 3,200 feet, or 24°6 feet 
per mile. Above Ranak the Indus is generally fordable, but from thence 
to Léh it can, as a rule, in summer only, be crossed by bridges. The bed of 
the Indus at Pitak has an elevation of about 10,500 feet. The river is 
here a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, divided into several branches 
by gravelly islands generally swampy and covered with scrub, 

Holding its course still north-west, it is joined about 15 miles below 
Léh, near the village of Nimo, by the Zanskér river flowing in a direction 
from south to north. The valley, where the two rivers unite, is very rocky 
and precipitous, and bends a long way to the south. 

The Zanskér is here a very rapid, turbid stream, and Thomson thinks it 
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contributes considerably more than half the amount of water to the main 
stream below. 

About 30 miles below this point, at Khalsi, the Indus is abont 10,000 
feet high, and is joined by the Wanla torrent, The valley is generally 
very barren, with rugged mountains on both sides, but there is a large 
strip of cultivated land watered from a side stream on the plateau on which 
the village is situated, and which is 250 feet above the river bed. The river 
is here crossed by a wooden bridge, and is only about 50 feet wide. The 
small size of the river, after a course of nearly 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the elevated tract through which 
it flows. 

“« Besides the villages which are seen along the Indus valley there are several in the 
side valleys which join from both right and left. At the mouth of these valleys one 
sees but a narrow® opening ; from this they often stretch up for miles, and contain culti- 
vated Jand and small hamlets.” (Drew.) 

Every here and there are seen along the riverebank small patches of 
cultivated land with a proportionate number of habitations. “These white 
houses contrasting with the bare surrounding country make each little 
village a charming sight.” 

Achinathang is a neat and pretty village on a plateau of river allavium, 
200 feet above the water; below this village the valley narrows consider- 
ably, and is subject to chances of being dammed up by falling rocks and 
débris. 

Below Achinathang the Hand stream flows in from the north by a 
narrow defile. Below its junction “the bottom of the Indus valley is a 
narrow rock-bound gorge. The river flows in it with an eddied but not 
uneven surface; its depth must be great to allow the body of water to pass 
along such a narrow channel, for the width is in one place 65 feet and 
in another but 46 feet. The walls of this gorge are nearly vertical ; 
above them rise other steep but more broken cliffs ; above these the granite 
retires, but there are greater heights behind. ll this is granitic rock. 
Over this rocky ground the path is a difficult one ; a laden horse cannot 
go along it; and with difficulty can an unladen pony be led. It is the 
same on both sides of the river. This difficulty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the valley, ents them off greatly from inter- 
course, and it prevents the traffic between Ladék and Baltistén from 
taking this route, which at first one would think to be ite natural one, 
The level of the river is about 9,000 feet, but even at this height the valley 
in summer time is hot.” . _ 

Having flowed between 70 and 80 miles below Khalsi in a north. 
westerly direction, it receives from the south the river of Drés, which 
has a discharge of not less than 500 cubic feet, The valley here is more 
open, the mountains, without any diminution of elevation, receding 
considerably from the river. It now takes a turn to the north as far as 

® Similar remark made by the MGlla regarding lateral village in the Indus Kobistén. 
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the village of Kartaksho, where it becomes confined within steep and pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and continues so as far as Tolti, or indeed to Kiris. 

“The path is along the river, sometimes in a piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great rugged blocke of a talus, and sometimes on the 
face of a cliff, washed at the base by the river, the road being carried on 
precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed into small projections of the 
rocks, The scenery is always of stony expanse and rugged rocks; only at 
every few miles a pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases one by 
its thick crops and the foliage of its fruit-trees, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flourish.” , 

The village of Kiris is 40 miles below that of Marol, and is the point 
where the Shyok joins the Indus. The Shyok valley seems nearly parallel 
to, and at levels corresponding with, the Indus valley, and has much the 
same general character. At their junction the Shyok is considerably 
wider and more rapid than the Indus, being 150 yards wide, while the 
Indus is but 80 yards. The Indus, however, is much deeper, so that 
neither river so decidedly preponderates over the other as to enable their 
relative sizes to be determined at a glance. Probably the discharge of the 
two is nearly equal. 

The direction of the united streams, which are now known by the name 
of Abd Sin, becomes nearly due north, and it flows for many miles through 
a narrow ravine to the plain of Skardd, about 30 miles below Kiris. 
Skardi is the chief place of Baltistén, and here the Shigar valley joins the 
united streams of the Indus and the Shyok. At the meeting of the waters 
the valley widens considerably. There is seen between the mountains and 
the river a curving crescent-shaped plain 20 miles in length, and varying 
from 1 to 5 miles in width. Inthe widest part are two isolated hills about 
1,000 feet in height. Between these flows the Indus, and immediately 
below the Indus receives the waters of the Sbigar and becomes a river of 
great volume and speed. 

The Indus here was measured by Thomson, who found it 520 feet broad, 
with a mean depth of 7°11 feet and an extreme depth of 9} feet. The 
mean surface velocity was 2°128 feet per second, or about 14 miles per 
hour. The greatest surface velocity was 2°586 feet per second, or rather 
more than 1} miles per hour. 

From these data, the discharge may be calculated at 4,525 cubic feet 
per second in the winter. Of this amount, about 2,000 cubic feet are prob- 
ably supplied by the Shyok river, and the remaining 2,500 cubic feet by 
the Indus proper. 

The Drés probably supplies 500 cubic feet of this, and the Zanskér river 
1,000 cubic feet, leaving 1,000 cubic feet for the Indus proper above the 
junction of the last-named river. 

The river Indus here traverses the open valley of Skardi in an 
extremely winding course. At one time it washes the base of the cliffs 
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which terminate the projecting mountain epurs, at another it flows between 
high banks of alluvial conglomerate or of fine clay. Not unfrequently 
these clay cliffs recede to a considerable distance from the river, in which 
case the intervening space is generally sandy. A small branch of the 
stream, at times little more than a chain of pools, often runs close to the 
cliffs, indicating a former channel of the river; and when this is the case 
the low ground between the two channels is often swampy and grassy. 
The bed of the Indus at this point of its course is very little inclined, the 
atream flowing in general very gently over a sandy bed, its surface quite 
smooth and tranquil, occasionally only a little rippled in turning round a 
Projecting rocky spur where its bottom is gravelly, and the inclination 
perhaps a little greater. Opposite Skarda the Indus, even in the depth 
of winter, is a noble stream, often more than 500 feet wide and 9 or 10 
feet deep in the centre. 

About 1 mile beyond Kamar, which is the last village on the north 
side, and to the west of the Skarddé plain, the valley of the Indus contracts 
very suddenly, the mountains closing upon the river, and at the point 
where it passes from the open plain into the narrow ravine the inclination 
of its bed seems to increase and the rapidity of its flow to become much 
Steater. This result is quite in accordunce with what has been observed 
in the Nubré plain. Indeed, narrow valleys are so generally steeply slop- 
ing, and wide valleys so generally nearly level, that it can scarcely be 
doubted that the inclination of the surface is in some way connected with 
the width or amount of excavation of the valley. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skarda plain, the mountains 
are sufficiently far apart to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform 
of conglomerate. Soou, however, even this disappears, and thenceforward 
for nearly 50 miles from Skardé the Indus runs through a narrow ravine 
of a very uniform character. The mountains on hoth sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and almost uniformly rocky and precipitous, At 
distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the 
eliffs and the river, but much more frequently preeipices directly overhang 
the stream or steep bare rocks, only not absolutely precipitous. 

About 40 miles down the river from Skardé is the village of Rondu 
or Mandi which has an elevation of 6,700 feet. The river flows past 
some 500 feet below the Ievel of the village between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss. In a narrow part it is spanned by a rope 
bridge made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve with 
a fallin it of some 80 feet, the lowest part being about 50 feet above 
the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks ; the path to 
it is so narrow and difficult that one’s steps have to be aided in places by 
ladders, For a long distance the river flows in a narrow gorge, the 
vertical rocks that form it being over 600 feet high. 

The elevation of the river here would indicate a fall of about 1,000 
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feet since leaving Skardi, or, as the river flows very tranquilly till it leaves 
the Skardé plain, from the village of Kamara, a distance by the road of 29 
miles, but not more than 20 miles along the course of the river. This is 
equivalent to a fall of about 50 feet per mile which, for a stream discharg~- 
ing so large a volume of water, is very considerable indeed, but not more 
than is indicated by the general turbulent course of the river. Just below 
Rondu, the Indus is crossed by a good twig suspension bridge, at the 
village of Shuot. The valley continues to narrow and the mountains to 
beeome more precipitous. From the village of Sapser, ashort way below 
the junction of the Tak valley, to Sasil in Haramosh, the Indus valley 
is without any village. The river rushes wildly through a gloomy gorge 
whose sides consist of precipitous mountains coming down to the very edge 
of the torrent. In a few places the water, although rapid, is unbroken and 
can be crossed on skin rafts, but these breaks are few and alwavs end ina 
roaring cataract. 

The road, which follows the right bank, is constantly forced high up 
the mountainsside (at the Shingos Pir for over 5,000 feet) only to reedescend 
at the next side valley. It is with great difficulty that even a lightly-laden 
coolie can pass along this road. The left bank is absolutely impassable. 
The heat in this gorge is very great in summer at Sasil, where the river 
makes its great bend to the south; it is crossed by an extremely shaky 
twig suspension bridge, which none but the local men will cross, 

Below Sasil there are a few small hamlets on and above the right bank, 
but there are none on the left, which is a waterless tract of country. The 
road on the left bank is very bad, but that on the right is said to be better. 

Just above the junction of the great Gilgit river, the stony, barren plain 
of Binji is reached, which lies along the left, bank for a dozen miles. 

At the Sai ferry the width of the Indus in flood is quite 300 yards» 
and it flows at the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour. The passage is difi- 
cult and sometimes dangerous. For particulars ovde “ BGwaf.” (Ay/mer.) 

Vigne, who viewed the Indus from about 10 miles below this eon- 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent, rushing through a valley 6 
or 7 miles wide, and holding a south-westerly course which might be 
traced downwards for et least 40 miles. 

We now come toa portion of the Indus which, until quite lately, has 
been ‘unexplored. In 1876, however, the Mills, an explorer of the Sur- 
vey Department, opened up this country, and since then in “ Biddulph’s 
Tribes of the Hindé Kash,” published in 1880, this portion of the Indus valley 
ig described. Here the great river traverses a distance of some 220 miles, 
descending from a height of about 5,000 feet to that of 1,200 above the 
level of the sea at Atak. 

Its way winds tortuously through great mountain ranges, where peaka 
are rarcly less than 15,000 feet in height and culminate in the Nanga 
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Parbat, the well-known mountain, whose height, 26,620 feet, is only ex. 
ceeded by very few of the great peaks of the Himalayas. 

The river in many places is hemmed in so closely by these great ranges 
that its valley is but a deep-cut narrow gorge, and, as a rule, there is more 
open space in the lateral valleys nestling between the spurs of the svr- 
rounding ranges, than in the principal valley itself. This region up to the 
borders of British territory, has never been brought into subjection by any 
of the surrounding powers. Each community elects its own ruler and has 
little intercourse with its neighbours and with the outer world; it only 
communicates through the medium of a few individuals who have the pri- 
vilege of travelling over the country us traders. 

Biddulph describes this portion of the Indus valley, called usually the 
“ Indus-Kohistén,” as follows :— 

“In no other part of the world, probably, is there to be fonnd such a large nu.aber 
cf lofty mountains within so confined a space. This immense mags of mountain is 
intersected by numerous deep valleys, and these, owing to some peculiar geographical for- 
mation which I have not remarked in other parts of the Himalayas, are generally narrower 
at their mouths than higher up. It is not unusual to see among them valleys of from 
10 to $0 miles in length, supporting a population varying from 500 to 5,000 souls, 
with an embouchure so narrow that it is difficult to find a pathway beside the torrent, 
which issues between overhanging rocks. In addition to this, the enormous rash of 
water during the summer months from numerous aud extensive glaciers and snow-fields 


impedes communication. . + © - ; 
Several valleys exist into and out of which cattle and horses can only pass during two 


months of the year, and in which the continual falling of huge masses of rock from the 
steep mountain-sides under the action of frost, snow, and sun frequently sweeps away 
the narrow and frail pathways. The roads are of the rudest kind, and necessity has 


made the inbabitants intrepidcragemen. «© - + s+ ; 
“ Communication is maintained over the rivers at certain points by hanging bridges 


of plaited birch twigs —a means of crossing which tries the steadiest nerves.” 


From Binjf to the village of Gor the road runs along the right bank 
of the Indus. ; 

Gor is 34 miles from the river, from which the road is steep and ditfi- 
cult. The road meets the river at the village of Darang. About 15 
miles below Darang the Paro stream flows in from the north, and 24 miles 
farther is another small rivulet called the Gies. 

The river here flows in a westerly direction, and at the village of Talpin, 
where a small stream of the same name flows into the Indus from the 
north, is a ferry which is used by people proceeding to Biénji from 
Chilas, (Vide Gazetteer of the Eastern HindG Kish.) 

Respecting the further course of the river, information will be found in 
the report (Simla, 1886) compiled in the I. B., Q. M. G.’s Dept. 


INGIMA—Lat. 34° 25, Long. 74° 3’. Elev. 
A range of hills forming the northern boundary of the Bangas maidén, at 


the south-west end of the Uttar pargana. 
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INGRAWARA—Lat, 338° 28’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A small village containing three houses, situated at the foot of the hills on 
the south-west side of the Shahabfd valley, above the left bank of the 
Séndran river. It lies just south of Rishpira. 

INKOT og INGOT—Lat. 34° 58’. Long. 76° 12’. Elev. 
A village of nine houses in a smajl valley on the left bank of the Iudus in 
Khburmang (Baltistén). (4y/mer). 

INSHIN—Lat. 38° 49’. Long. 75° 37’. Elev. 8,143’, 
One of the principal villages in the Maru Wardwan valley, situated above 
the left bank of the river, at the foot of the Char Sar mountain, opposite 
the junction of the Ghilan torrent. It is distant four marches, east of 
Islamabéd, by way of the Nowbig valley, and about 84 miles, or seven 
marches, north of Kishtwaér. A sadal bridge, which is now in rather a 
shaky condition, crosses the Mara Wardwan river below the village ; 
it measures about 60 feet in span hetween the piers. 

There is a masjid in the village, the zidrat of Baba Déid Gini, and about 
ten houses. A torrent which flows past the north side turns two or three 
mills. There are a few stunted trees about the place, and the cultivation 
extends down the valley, joining the fields about Wardwan. 

The three villages Inshin, Wardwan, and Bata, on the right bank of 
the river, are included in the same revenue assessment. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon. 

ISHEM—Lait. 34° 6'. Long. 74°. Elev. 
A small village situated on the road on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
midway between Uri and Cha oti. (4d/good.) 


ISHKAMPU RA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 16’, Elev. 
A village in the Machipira pargana, situated on one of the paths leading 
from the direction of Sopér towards Shaldrah. 


ISKANDARPUR—Lat, 34° 2’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the slope of the spur to the 
west of the path between Makahéma and Drang. 

It is said to contain a masjid, the zidrat of Bébé Téj Din, and thirty 
houses inhabited by zamindars, a blacksmith, bania, potter, leather-worker, 
and a milla. 

ISLAMABAD—Lat. 83° 44’. Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 

‘The largest town in the valley of Kashmir, the city of Srinagar excepted, 
called Anat Nag by the Hiudds. It is now but a shadow of its former self, 
containing Jess than 1,500 houses: many of them are ornamented with 
most elegant trellis and lattice work. Vigne remarks that their present 
ruined and neglected appearance is placed in wretched contrast with their 
once gay and happy condition, and speaks volumes upon the light and 
joyous prosperity that has long fled the country, 

Islamabdd is situated about a mile from the right bank of the Jh.!am, 
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near the confluence of the Arpat, Bring, and Séndran streams, and just 
above the junction of the Lidar; it lies under the western side of an ele- 
vated wudar or table-land, upon the edge of which there is a conical hill 
overlooking the town. This hill, which rises to the height of 5,896 feet 
(about 350 feet above the level of the town), is composed of a thin strata of 
fine grey mountain limestone, having a quantity of shingly conglomerate, 
the remains of a beach, adhering to the slope that fronts the town; it 
commands an exquisite view of the plain and the mountains at the south 
end of the valley. From its foot flows the holy fountain of Anat Nag. 
There are other springs in the immediate neighbourhood ; one of them, 
the Sulik Nag, is strongly impregnated with sulphur. Among the fifteen 
masjids in the town, is one built to the memory of Rishi Malu, a saint to 
whose prayers in particular the defeat of Akbar’s first attempt to take 
Kashmir was attributed. There is alsoa Hindd temple, and a small pleasure- 
garden called the Sarkéri Bagh, which contains the thana, tahefl, and other 
government offices, and which is usually occupied by the mabardja and his 
family when visiting the town. 

Islamabéd is a kusabé or market town, and possesses a well-supplied 
bazar as well as post and telegraph offices. The Hindds are said to number 
250 families, out ofa total of 1,450; among the inhabitants are numerous 
traders and artisans. Shawl-weaving is the principal branch of industry, 
employing, it is said, about half the population. Handsome saddle-cloths 
and rugs of various patterns are also largely manufactured, and a govern- 
ment filature was tried but failed. 

The navigation of the Jhelum commences at Kanabal, about a mile 
from Islamabéd, where the river flows with a gentle current; the passage 
by boat to the capital occupies about eighteen hours, the distance by 
road being 35 miles. The Arpat is crossed by a good Aadal bridge on the 
south side of the town; it is also usually fordable. 

On the west side of the enclosure surrounding the Anat Nag spring, 
which contains some magnificent chunér trees, there is a large double-storied 
brick building for the reception of travellers ; there are also other smaller 
pavilions by the side of the tank into which the spring flows. 

The following table of distances from Islamabéd to places in its vicinity 
is extracted from Tnce’s Guide to Kashmir :-— 


From To Distance in miles. 

Islamabéd . . s -|Kanabal. ‘ . . 13 

, - ‘ ° «| Ruins of Martund . , . 43 

” «| Bawdn * - A Fi 5 

» - | Caves of Bhamji » ; Z 6 

” . | Achibdl i : . F 6 

” .| Vernéy $ , e ; 17 

» . . | Nowbég 7 . ; . 14 

” e . . . mH . . . . 10 

” e . . -| Kukar Nég . . . . 14 
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ISMAIL DE DORI—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 78° 68’. Elev. 12,€43'. 
A mountain in the range forming the watershed between the western end 
of the Uttar pargana and Lower Drawar. 

That part of the range lying between this mountain and Biranambal 
to the north-east is called Lumlaldét. The rocks along the ridge consist 
chiefly of slates and schists ; the latter apparently contains much silica, with 
occasionally layers of sandstone. They are genera'ly much contorted, and 
dip at a high angle in a southerly direction, the general strike varying a 
point north or south, of east and west. In one or two places the rocks 
seemed to be inverted, as they dipped northerly at a high angle, and with 
the same strike. The schists are intersected with large veins of quartz: 
(Montgomerie.) 


ISMAILPU R—Lat. 82° 38’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A miserable village situated in the plains, on the path between Samba and 
Jami, about 9 miles south-east of the latter place. It possesses a tank 
overshadowed by a large fig-tree. There is little or no cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. (Hiigel.) 

ISPI—Lat. 35° I’. Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 
A small village on the left bank uf the Kamri stream. It contains eight 
houses. It is situated on a plateau and is ratered by a small fordable 
stream. (4y/mer.) 
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JAGERPUR—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pobra river, towards the south- 
east end of the Uttar pargana. In the mahardja’s records it is noted as 
consisting of three small villages, Jagerpir, Pir-ka-Makan, and Massa- 
bowan. (Moxtgomerie.) 


JAGRAN— 
A river which takes its rise on the south side of the watershed between 
K4ghén and the valley of the Kishan Ganga ; it flows in a southerly and 
south-easterly direction, joining the Kishan Ganga in lat. 84° 33’, long. 
78° 54/ near Darral, at which spot it is not fordable, but is crossed by a 
kadal bridge a short distance above the village. The Kaégbén valley may 
be reached by paths lying up the course of this stream. 


JAHAMA—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A village situated in a grove of willow trees on the left bank of the Jhelam, 
between Soptr and Baramila. 


JAJSIMARG—Lat, 34° 10’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. > 
An elevated grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains between the 
Jhelum and Sind rivers. It lies mostly above the limit of forest, and is 
covered with snow until the summer is far advanced. It is traversed by 
the stream which escapes from the Chandar Sar, and forms one of the head- 
waters of the Lidar. 

There are no regular paths leading to this marg, but it may be reached 
by shepherds’ tracks from the Trél and Lidar valleys, and with considerable 
difficulty from the village of Sdrphrar, on the left bank of the Sind river. 


JALAR—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 52, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, containing four houses inhabited by Hin- 
dis ; it lies about a mile south of Bani, on the slopes of the mountains above 
the left bank of the Siowa. 

JAMAGAN—Lat. 34° 37’. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
An encamping ground in the valley on the north side of the Sitalwan pase, 
on the path leading from the Uttar pargana to the village of Dédniél, on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. There are no habitations, but wood 
and water are procurable. 

JAMALPU R—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 78° 55 Elev. 
A village containing about twenty houses surrounded by corn-fiels, situated 
above the left bank of the Punch Téi river, at the south end of the Kotl 
valley, about 2 miles from that town. 

oO ? : ° , 
“IAM O—Lat. {35° wi} Long. sae 30” Blev. 
One of the provinces composing the Kashmir State, Besides Jamé proper, 
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it includes the provinces or wizfrats of Baltistén (or Skarda) and Ladék, 
and is administered by a chief officer styled “ Hakim-i-ala.” 

Jama proper is bounded on the north by the Panjél range, on the south 
by the Panjéb, on the east by the hill State of Chamba, and on the west 
by the Panjéb and the Pinch. 

The Sikhs took quiet possession of the state of JamG, its capital and 
government, A.D. 1809, on the death of Raja Jey Singh, the last of the 
rightful Rajpat princes. 

Civil Divisions.—The province is divided into seven districts, vis., 
Jami, Jasrota, Minéwar, Naoshera, Riasi, Udampér, Raémnagar. 

Towns.— Besides Jami there are no towns of any great size, and there are 
only one or two others which can be said to be flourishing. In the lower 
hills the principal towns commencing from the east are Basaoli, Jas- 
rota, Rémnagar, Bhadarpdr, Chineni, Udampir, Riasi—these are east of 
the Chen&éb ; on the opposite side are Aknér, Mindéwar, Naoshera, Bhim- 
bar, Mirpdr, Réjaori, Kotli, and Chaomuk. In the higher mountains, the 
northward, the chief towns are Kishtwar, Doda and Padam in Zanskér.* 


Natural features.—Ou leaving the British territory of the Panjéb, and 
entering the Jami province, no immediate physical change is seen; for 
the last portion of the great plain, a strip which varies in width from 
3 or 4 miles up to 20, makes part of the Jami province. We are still 
then on the wonderful wide plain of India, where the eye tires in 
contemplating the unvaried level. As in the Panjdb, the trees here also 
are small and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wells. Dull enough is the aspect of this plain when the crope are off and 
the ground is a bare caked surface of dried mud, when the bot-weather 
haze, hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air. But at other times of the year, as in March, when spring is 
well advanced, when the trees are in bloom, and the wheat over large 
undivided spaces is coming into ear, the prospect is bright and agreeable, 
At such a season the air is clear, and one sees the snowy mountains from 
afar. As we approach, the unwhitened ranges of the outer hills come 
more and more distinctly into view ; getting nearer still, we see that a suc- 
cession of comparatively low ridges, some rugged and broken by ravines, 
some regular and forest covered, intervene between the plain and the high 
mountains. It is these which constitute the region of the outer hills, 
The natives have a special name for this tract; they call it dandi, which 
may be translated “ edging ;” and they contrast it with the next higher 
one, to which they give the name pakdr, a word that simply means 
mountain, but by dwellers in the outer hills it is used for the next 
neighbouring mountains, those below the highest. The separation of these 
two tracts, the outer hills and what we shall call the middle mountains, is 


1 Zanskér now belongs to the Udampiir district, 
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a national one, founded on physical differences both geological and super- 
ficial, 

The southern boundary of the outer hill region—that is to say, the foot 
of the hills—is called by those who use the Persian idiom damdn-i-kok, or 
“skirt of the mountains;” itis a sharply-defined boundary; it ean be 
clearly traced on the map, changing its direction not suddenly, but with a 
few large and sweeping curves, The northern or inner boundary of the 
same region is less defined ; in some parts a line of mountains from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet high ends it off; in others, tracts having the characteristice 
of the outer hills penetrate in between the mountains; in others, these 
characteristics gradually shade off, so that one cannot point out exactly 
where they may be said to end. The length occupied by these outer 
hills, within the territory we are speaking off, is on an average 150 
miles, from the Ravi on the east tothe Jhelum on the west ; it is some- 
what less than that along the foot, and somewhat more along their mountain 
boundary. Eastward and westward, beyond these two rivers, respectively, in 
the British territory, they continue on with the same feature and character. 
Indeed, we are here concerned with a part of a chain of hills of enormous 
length, that, with wonderful uniformity, edges the Himalaya along their 
course of more than 1,200 miles. This is in some parts called the Siwalik 
chain. The width of this outer hill region in our part varies from 14 
to 36 miles; the greater extension is on the north and north-west, where 
there is both this increased width ‘of hills that may, without doubt, be 
classed within it, and also a graduation of these into the higher mountain 
region. 

Their elevation above the sea-level ranges from 1,000 feet up to 5,000; 
their outer base, where they rise from the plain, rs about at the former 
level, and some points of the more inward ridges reach the latter, but the 
more usual altitudes are from 2,500 to 3,500 feet for the ridges, and from 
1,800 to 2,400 feet for the intermediate longitudinal valley. 

In trying to give a detailed account of thie area, I shall first say a few 
words on the characteristics of the plain country that lies in front of the 
hills, and then, dividing the outer hill region into two parte, eastern and 
western, describe them in succession, taking firet that which lies between 
the Ravi and the Chenéb valleys. 


THE PLAIN IN FRONT OF THR HILLS. 

Although in the Panjab generally the humidity is greater the nearer 
one is to the mountains, yet the last of the plain, that part which ad- 
joins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than what is further away from 
them. I find two causes for this; one is, that the soil is porous, being of a 
lighter loam, and liable to have beds of pebbles in it; the other is, that 
ravines, which (originating in the hills) often cut across to depths of 100 
feet and more, cause a complete natural deep drainage, and leave the surface 
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somewhat arid. The level of this extreme part of the plains may be count- 
ed at from 1,100 to 1,200 feet above the sea. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the hills, one crosses the numerous gullies or ravines 
(nallah or xa/a is the much used Indian word), which are of varying import- 
ance, according as they drain a smaller or a larger area. Many of these 
are dry in ordinary times, but show by their pebbly bed that water 
sometimes flows along them with force; these rise on the outer slope 
of the first ridge. Then, there are some which are never wholly dry; 
they usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide, low, 
level flat, below the general level of the plain ; these rise further back in 
the mountains, in the second or third ridge; they drain a larger area, and 
are subject to sudden falls of rain. Such water-courses will in certain seasons 
be filled for a time by a wide and swift river, discoloured with red mud in 
suspension, carrying down in this way, as well as by dragging sand along 
the bottom, large quantities of material from the hills to the lower grounds 
and to the sea. 

These ravines are from a few hundred yards to a mile wide; they are 
bounded by a sudden bank, often cut into a river-cliff of a hundred feet in 
height that shows to view the sandy and loamy strata. Their flat bottom 
is mostly sandy ; itis sometimes covered in part with the long turfy jungle 
grass, called in these parts shar. 

The plateaux between these ravines, though, as before said, somewhat 
dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation ; here, as the crops 
depend entirely on the rain, their yield varies much with the years. 


The 70-mile strip from the Ravi to the Chenéb is crossed by two 
large streams that deserve separate mention. These are the Ujh, that 
debouches by Jasrota, and the Tawi, that comes out of the hills by Jamt. 
They are both rivera of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary- 
ing, volume. The Chengb, which is a great river of large volume, debouches 
into the plain country by the town of Aknir, where it divides into many 
ehannels which fertilise the tract called Bijwat. 


Leaving the river and examining the country on the west of it, we find 
that it generally corresponds with what we saw in the eastern part between 
the river Ravi and the Chendéb. 


All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Min&war and Barnélf, lies 
the strip of drier plain, It is a plain with slight depressions, which occur 
where one crosses the sandy or stony stream-beds. Most of these stream- 
beds are quite dry for the greater part of the year, but there is one that 
holds a continuously flowing river. This stream is the Minéwar Tawi, so 
called to distinguish it from its sister of Jami. 


As one approaches Bhimbar, there appear on the south, in the British 
territory, the Khéridn hills. Between these hills and our outermost range 
there still runs «narrow strip of plain, which for 12 miles west of Bhim- 
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bar is of that character just described, of ravines and low flat plateaux alter- 
nating. Beyond this, extending to the Jhelum, is aspace of completely flat 
alluvial ground, little above the level of the river. 


BASTERN DIVISION OF THE OUTER HILLS. 


Recalling that this division is to include those which lie between the 
Ravi and the Chendb, we will examine first the very outermost range. 

The outermost hills ofall belong to a ridge that, along the 70 miles 
between these two great rivers, has the same characters. It rises from 
the plain with a regular and gentle slope of about 3°, that so continues 
till a height of some 2,000 feet above the sea is reached; this slope is in- 
dented with many drainage valleys, not cut steep, but making undulations 
of the ground transverse to the run of the ridge. The surface of the hills 
is stony ; rounded pebbles cover nearly the whole of it, for the strata be- 
neath are composed partly of pebble-beds. Still it bears vegetation ; 
the hills are indeed clothed with forest. The slope continues up to a crest, - 
Beyond, there is a sudden fall along the whole line of it, an escarpment 
formed of sandstone cliffs of some hundreds of feet of vertical height, 
below which again the ground acquires a lesser slope. 

This is the first range of hills; the gentle slope faces the plains, the 
cliff slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side; the whole surface from 
the plains to the cliff edge is an expanse of forest ; but: beyond the crest the 
ground is too steep to bear it. The run of the range is interrapted by the 
valleys that lead out through it from the inner country ; these are not wide, 
but in some parts they are near enough together to cut the range into por- 
tions of short lengths that make almost isolated hills. 

Next, within the outermost range, comes a tract of very irregular 
broken country. Itis a country of ridges and sloping plateaux, cat through 
by very emall but steep ravines. The foundation of ite character is the 
changing degree and frequently high angle of the dip of the soft sandstone 
rock. So varying is the form that it is difficult to conceive any general 
idea of it in the mind, but when the eye gets used to the hills, it perceives 
that many of them are of one type; on one side is along slope, on the 
other a steep escarpment, the former slope coinciding with the dip of the 
beds. Since this dip is often 10° or 15°, there arise jutting plateaux of 
rock of a corresponding inclination, which end in vertical cliffs of the mas- 
sive sandstone. From, probably, lateral changes in the characters of the 
beds, each ridge or sloping plateau continues but a short distance ; as one 
dies away or disappears, others rise into prominence, parallel may be, but 
not in the same line, 

At another part the plateau and scarpment form is obliterated from the 
dip of the beds, reaching to such a high angle as 45° may be ; instead there 
are equal-sided valleys bounded by jagged ridges; these ridges ran at right 
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augles to the strike of the beds; but not parallel with it, as did thoze of the 
other form ; the eerrations of these jagged ridges are formed by the projec- 
tion of the harder rocks, which also continue all down the hillside making 
projecting ribs. 

A great part of the surface of these hills is of the bare grey sandstone 
rock, uncovered with soil, but in some places grass and bushes have got a 
footing upon it, and here and there is cultivated space enough to support 
a family or two or a little hamlet, but of necessity it is a tract very 
thinly peopled and difficult of access, To go over this ground is not easy ; 
the paths from hamlet to hamlet are but tracks marked by the passage of 
feet over the sandstone, or sometimes down steps cut into it: from the in- 
accessibility of the cliffs, and the steepness of the ravines, the ways are 
tediously roundabout and they are tiresome from the frequent rise and 
full, 

This irregular combination of ridges, which sometimes trend north-west 
and south-east, (with the strike), and sometimes run across that direction 
{at right angles tothe strike), continues, as one goes on, to a distance of 
10 or 12 miles from the outer skirt of the hills: then we come toa wide 
longitudinal valley, such as is called in the more eastern Himalaya a dém. 

The height of the more important of these ridges is commonly as much 
as 2,500 feet above the sea, and in the eastern parts they rise even to 4,000 
feet. There is always a fall of several hundred feet to the valley or din ; 
this is not in one step, but more by the ridges becoming lower in succession. 
Dansal, a large village in the middle of this din, is some 1,800 feet above 
the sea. 

The flat valley varies in width from 1 to 4 miles; it is iteelf cut 
through by ravines ; close by Dansal, a branch of the Tawi flows along in a 
steep-clifted ravine at a level of some 200 feet below the flat of the main 
valley; the Tawi itself flows in a similar ravine, and at that low level] 
winds across the din. This longitudinal valley continues from some miles 
north-west of Dansal to Basaoli on the south-east, with the exception that, 
about midway, near Rémkét, it becomes narrowed up and indefinite. East 
of that place it again widens, and thence on to Basaoli the space may be 
described as a plain or a vale, being low ground, bounded by the ridges 
north and south of it, itself cut across by the valleys of many torrents 
that come from the northern mountains. The width of these cross valleys 
is sometimes a mile, and sometimes only 100 or 200 yards: the sides are 
rocks, 100 or 200 feet high, at the summit of which is the flat of the dao. 
The inner or northern boundary of this Dansal and Basaoli din consists, 
in the eastern part, of the spurs of a considerable range of mountains which 
belong to our next tract, and which here end off the region of the outer 
hills; bat from about opposite Réamkét, for 25 or 30 miles to the north- 

“west, intervenes another range of hills and another valley, which make a 
space that may be classed with what we have been describing. The range 
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goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Kar&{ Thér. 
It has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, for here the bedg 
are dipping to the north-east. Near Rémkét its height is 5,000 feet, and 
where it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains, in the direc- 
tion of Dansal, ite general height is 3,500 or 8,000 feet. . This range, 
too, is traversed by the Tawfina gorge; one of the main roads to Kashmir 
crosses it near Dansal by’a very steep ascent; a few miles north-west of 
that it dies away. Nowhere is if a simple ridge; when one has crossed 
the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Kar4i Thér, we come into the succeeding val- 
ley, which is another din, on which the town of Udampir stands. It isa 
space some 16 miles long and 5 miles wide; being a flat cut through broad 
valleys, which lie at a level of about 150 feet below it; so much has been 
cut away by these and by their smaller branch ravines that the extent of 
the higher flat is not greater than that of the bottom, so that the whole 
epace may be described, perhaps with equal truth, either as a flat much cut 
down into wide hollows, or as a low vale with wide flat-topped hills jutting 
into it from the mountains. 

This din narrows up on the north-west towards the lofty hill called 
Devi Th&r; itis bounded along its north-eastern side by spurs from the 
mountainous country, on the south-east it is enclosed by the curving 
round of Kar&{ Thér, and the junction of that with the same range of 
mountairs, which here definitely brings to an end this outer tract of 
hills. 


WESTERN DIVISION OF THE OUTER HILLS. 


The Chenéb, which debouches into the plain country near Aknir, 
before doing so passes for a distance of 20 miles, from Rfasi to Aknar, 
through the outer hill region, Along this twenty miles, its banks are in 
places low, or, may be, cliffs of no more than 100 to 200 feet in 
height. This is where the river cuts across one of the flat, longitudinal 
valleys. In other parts, opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high, 
irregular rocks. 

Away from the Chenéb we see that the plain country, which we fol- 
lowed in its extent to the Jhelum river, is bounded on the north by bills 
of the same character as those on the Jami side of the Chenéb. Especi- 
ally for the first 20 miles west from that river do the ranges correspond 
fairly closely with those enumerated on the eastern side. But it should 
here be noticed that the run of the hills bas changed ; an examination of 
the map will show that east of Jami the hills trend in a direction varying 
from west-north-west to north-west, while past that place the run becomes 
more northerly, and of the outermost range is due north; at the Chendb 
river the other change occurs; just beyond it the ridges have a direction 
of some 20° south of west, which they hold for many miles, till, gradually 
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enrving round, the inner ones at all events regain their north-westerly 
direction. From the first summit of the high mountains, a ridge nearly 
7,000 feet high, called Dragarf Thér, behind Pauni, a view can be obtained, 
which shows all the outer hill region—the parallel ridges, the intervening 
flate, the curving of the ranges as their direction follows the changing 
strike of the rocks which constitute them, plainly as in a map; for a 
length of a hundred miles each separate ridge can be traced from this com- 
manding spot. 

To return to the part behind Aknir. The outermost range is of pebbly, 
jungle-covered hills sloping easily to the plains, but showing a steep fall in- 
wards ; this escarpment is one of perhaps 300 feet; it is aucceeded at its 
foot by a plateau much cut through by ravines,—so much so, that the eye 
does not at once distinguish that the summits are indeed so far flat and so 
much at one level, as to justify the name of table-land; its level must be 
quite 2,000 feet above the sea; a good portion of it is hare rock, the rest 
is covered with brushwood and has scattered pine trees; only here and 
there are bits of tilled land, by which 1 small population is supported ; the 
ravines cut through it to a depth of some hundreds of feet, making steep 
cliffs of sandstone rock. 


Farther to the north, the rock rises up from this plateau for a great 
many miles, with a slope of from 1° to 20°, coinciding with the dip 
of the beds, regularly for 1 000 or 1,200 feet, till a level of more than 8,000 
feet above the sea is reached ; thus a bold, narrow ridge is formed which con. 
tinues regularly for many miles with but emall indentations : the surface is 
in great part rocky, but still bears many trees of the long-leafed pine. The 
ridge is sharp and narrow: the farther slope is yet steeper than that rocky 
one : it is an escarpment Properly and geologically so called and a really fine 
instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it continues with a face of 
1,000 feet of vertical height, ata slope of, in some party, 45°, in some rather 
less, everywhere marked by variations according to the altervate outcrop 
of beds of sandstone and of clay. The name of this ridge is Kali Thar or 
Black Range (q-.). As we look from the summit of this towards the inte- 
rior, we can learn about the character of the ground iu the remainder of the 
breadth of the outer hills. 


We see first that at the foot of this escarpment stretches a flat valley 
1 or 2 miles wide; this is one of the dios, and probably it corresponds 
with that of Dansal, on the other side of the Chenab. This valley, though 
it may be called in a general way, and as compared with the ridges that 
bound it, a flat, is broken by lines of sandstone rock that project up ; still 
a good part of it is cultivated in terraced fields; again, it is cut into, for 
the greater part of its length, by a great gully, narrow, 200 feet deep, 
that carries off the drainage to the Chendb river; farther west, however: 
the direction of the drainage alters and the streams flow into the Minéwar 
Tawi. 
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Still looking from our escarpment-summit, we see that beyond the valley 
lie numerous low lines of hills, an alternation of natrow ridges and hollows, 
whose surface is mostly covered with brushwood ; these occupy some miles 

eof width; behind them rise the bolder slopes of the higher mountains in 
rich dark colours, intermingled brown and green, backed by the distant 
snowy peaks. 

West of the Mindwar ‘Tawi, the ridges, plateaus, and hollows do not 
continue to correspond with those we have traced out; new ridges appear 
in the line of the valleys; others disappear, others coalesce. In fact, a new 
series of ranges has arisen, generally resembling those we have been 
looking at, but not individually representing them. By Bhimbar what 
may be the continuation of Kali Thar approaches nearer to the plains. 
Beyond, from the neighbourhood of that place and of Naoshera north- 
westward, extend several bold lines of bill, parallel ridges, with narrow hol- 
lows between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. These ranges are 
commonly 3,000 feet high ; parts of them rise several hundred feet above 
that, and socontinue for a good distance ; the highest point marked by the 
Great ‘Trigonometrical Survey is as much as 4,391 feet. 


While from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as these run with 
a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary, the Jhelum, 
there exists more directly to the west of it a wide spread of lower hills 
which, no doubt, are geologically the equivalents of our first outermost range, 
which had lately, as we came west, become almost combined with the others, 
but now again has separated from them, and composes this broad tract, of 
which some detail must be given. From the plain, by the left bank of the 
Thelum, bare hills rise on the north somewhat quickly, toa not lofty ridge, of 
which the highest point is about 800 feet above the flat ; the top of the 
rise is the steepest part; it is an escarpment facing south, compcsed 
of beds of clay, sand, and pebbles. From the main ridge, which runs east 
and west, there jut out to the south very narrow spurs, quite sharp ridges, 
separated by gullies; on the north of it the ground slopes with an incline at 
first of 4° or 5°, and afterwards with a much lower one, down to the town 
of Mirpir, the dip of the beds about coinciding with this slope. Near the 
top, all the soil is of pebbles; lower down, the sloping plateau is sandy 
loam ; this too is cut through by steep-sided ravines. Then, in one direc- 
tion, this broken ground abuts against the more marked ridges of sand- 
stone hills before mentioned, and in the other falls gradually to the valley 


of the Panch river. 
The variation of this tract from the general run and character of the 
hills near is due to some bendings of the strata in a direction different 


from that of the main disturbances. 


North of Chaomuk, there is first a partial repetition of the characters 
of the ground at Mirpur ; there is comparatively low ground, and a line of 
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pebble hills. Here the dip is south, Chaomuk being in a synclinal, or 
perhaps a basin. Then a few miles further north we come into irregular 
ground, made by low parallel ridges of sandstone: line succeeds line, gra- 
dually rising in height, and so we find ourselves again among the marked 
ridges, the continuation of those before pointed out as extending to the 
north-west. : 

The lower hills Jately passed had such trees as those of the Jama jun- 
gle, the acacias and others, with the undergrowth “ brenkar ” shrub; on 
the higher ridges is forest of long-leafed pine. 

So varied in form is all this ground, that it is difficult to do more 
towards its description than this, without going into such detail as could 
hardly be followed. Suffice it to say that, up to a line running north- 
west through Kotli, we find those characters which have more than once 
been described; there are ridges composed of sandstone rock sometimes 
gently sloping on one side and steep on the other, sometimes steep on 
both and sharp; some of these ridges continue for a distance, others 
quickly change or combine; between them are hollows, sometimes narrow, 
sometimes wider flats, lines of rock spring up, so to say, in the line of the 
valleys, and, increasing as one follows them, become in turn important 
hills ; gullies or ravines that at this present time effect the drainage of the 
ground, the latest made set of hollows, now cross the lines of rock, now 
run parallel to them, at times but little below the general surface, at 
others cutting below at to a depth of a hundred or two feet. 

As we approach the Jhelum, we find more sudden falls of the streams 
and steeper slopes of the hills, the comparatively low level of that line of 
drainage having induced a greater denuding power in the streams near. 

All this makes a country curiously varying in its detail and almost 
bewildering, until the eye gets somewhat accustomed to. its characters, 
‘nd enables thefnind to refer them to the causes that originated them— 
causes which cannot here be dilated on, but,in a few words, may be spoken 
of as sub-aerial denudation, acting on strata that have a generally persist. 
ent strike, but an even varying dip: strata of different hardnesses, and in 
respect of that quality subject to local changes. 

Region of the Middle Mountains.—The phrase Middle Mountains is one 
that has been adopted for convenience, to denote both a certain tract and 
a certain character of mountain. 

The Middle Mountains are those which occur between the outer 
hills and the high ranges. They begin (reckoning from the plains) along 
a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 miles north of Basaoli, and runs 
just north of the towns of Ramnagar, Riasi, and Réjaori; thence its course 
is less definable, but it takes a general north-westerly direction towards 
Mozafarabéd. The northern boundary of the tract is made by the two 
lofty mountain ranges (or the two divisions of one mountain range, which- 
ever they may be considered), one of which, coming from the south-east, 
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ends off at Kishtwér, while the second is the Panjél range that overlooks 
Kashmir. 

The width of the tract between these two boundaries is as much as 
40 miles on the east ; from that it gradually lessens to 10 miles near Rajaori ; 
towards the north-west it again spreads, and then, as before said, has less 
definite bounds. 

This space is occupied by a mass of mountains, cut into by ravines, or 
divided by more important, but still narrow, valleys, with hardly one wide 
flat space, whether plateau or valley bottom. Its elevation is in general 
between 4,000 and 12,000 feet; some few valleys reach below, and some 
peaks rise above those limits. 


The form of the mountains bears a great contrast to that of the outer 
hills. These were shown to be ridges more or less parallel, separated by 
flat valleys, sometimes narrow, sometimes wide, with the main lines of 
drainage cutting across,—that is, through the ridges. On the other hand, 
the Middle Mountains are ridges of varying irregular direction, that 
branch again and again, like the twigs of a tree; the chief ridges are at 
the same time the more important watersheds, 


Looking from a geological point of view, we may say that there is not 
the same correspondence between the direction of the ridges and the strike 
of the beds as there is among the outer hills. 


The elevation of these mountains is sufficient to give a completely tem- 
perate character to the vegetation. 


Middle Mountains of the west.—West of the meridian of Jamia, these 
mountains have not such a wide area, nor one whose boundary with the 
outer hills is so well defined as is the case on the east. 


Just west of the Chenab, behind Paunf, a ridge, which corresponds to the 
one we traced as far as that river from the east, rises suddenly and towers 
above the outer bills which lie to the south of it. This is called the 
Dragari Thér (g.v.). 


Looking to the north from the summit we get a general view of this 
mountain tract, which shows it to have the same characters as that sround 
Rémbén and Badrawér. We see a number of ridges, some parallel for a 
short distance, some branching, spreading out in innumerable spars in 
every direction. The lower parts are dotted with chil-trees and with 
patches of cultivation. The higher ranges bear thick forests of the other 
pine. These mountains are in the tract called Bidil, which is drained by 
‘the Ans river. Beyond appears the snowy Panjéi, the southern boundary 
of Kashmir, which at this part isa complete ridge nowhere broken by a gap, 
only jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of the snow mass. By 
August and September all the snow melts away, except a few beds that 
have collected to a thickness by snowslips. 
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Vegetation.—The vegetation of the outer hills is for the most part of 
the dry, tropical character. The very outermost ridge is covered with more 
or less dense forest of small-leaved acacias (4. arabica and A. modesia, 
called by the people &ékar and phulaé, respectively), with some of the ber 
tree (Zyzyphus jujuba) intermingled, and an undergrowth of the shrub 
brenkar. This forest, which on the hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, some- 
times spreads down on to the loamy ground of the plains; probably in 
former times it grew over a larger area of the plain, and has since been gra- 
dually cleared. The greatest space of flat ground now occupied by it 
is close belew Jama, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Further within the hills there is not such a growth as to make a forest ; 
it is rather a straggling, bushy scrub, partly of the same trees ia a shrubby 
form, with eupborbia (2. royleana or pentagona) which grows to a large 
size, and occasionally mango, pipal, banydén, bambi, and palm (Phaniz syl- 
vestris). Thestreams that flow in the narrow ravines among the sandstone 
hills have their edges adorned with oleander bushes. 

The long-leafed pine (Pinus longifolia, whose native names are chéi and 
ehér), a tree whose needle foliage is of a light, bright-green colour, is usually 
first found as one goes inwards, on the north slope of the outermost ridge. 
It has been found there at a height of 1,400 feet, but only in a stunted 
form. On the broken plateaus and dry hill-sides of 2,000 feet elevation, 
one finds fair-sized trees of it scattered about at 3,000 and 4,000 feet; 
in favourable spots one finds whole woods of it, but even these are not so 
thick and close as the Pinus ercelsa which cover the higher hills. The 
highest range of Pinus longifolia seems to be 5,500 feet, or it may be a 
little more. 

The elevation of the Middle Mountains is sufficient to give a completely 
temperate character to the vegetation. Forests of Himalayan oak, of pine, 
spruce, silver fir, and deodar occupy a great part of the mountain slopes ; 
the rest, the more sunny parts where forest trees do not flourish, is, except 
where rocks jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers 
that resemble those of Central or Southern Europe. 

Cultivation.—The plateaus between the ravines in the plain at the foot 
of the hills, though, as before said, somewhat dry, have in great part been 
brought under cultivation : as the crops here depend entirely upon rain their 
yield varies much with the years. 

From both the Ujh and the Tawi small irrigation canals are led, so that 
in certain restricted spaces the cultivation is of a more productive charac- 
ter. Below Aknir the Chendb fertiliseg a tract called Bijwat, another of 
those places to which irrigation gives exceptional fertility. 

Of cultivated plants, we have in the lower hills nearly the same kind as 
in the Panjab, and over the whole area the same succession of two crops 
in the year. The winter crop, chiefly wheat and barley, is sown in 
December (sometimes earlier, and sometimes even later) and ripens in April; 
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the summer crop of maize, millet, and rice is sown in June and ripens in 
September or October. 

At one or two places (as at Sydlsif, near Rajaorf) rice is raised by rain- 
moisture alone, but most generally it depends on irrigation, Plantain and 
sugarcane, though not largely cultivated, grow fairly well. In the Middle 
Mountains cultivation has been carried to almost. every place where it is 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth of crops, 
the slope of the ground has allowed of it, the land has been terraced, and 
narrow little fields have been made, these settlements sometimes being of 
extent enough to support a village, sometimes sustaining but one or two 
families. 

Here, as in the outer hills, the tillage does not depend on irrigation, 
but on rain; these mountains indeed get the best of the monsoon or rainy 
season ; it is seldom that they suffer from drought, more often they suffer 
from an excess of downfall. Still the rainfall is not enough for the growth 
of rice; for this irrigation is wanted, but only in a few places can it be 
obtained ; hence that crop is comparatively rare. 

It is only on the very lowest parts of this region of the Middle Moun- 
tains that two crops can be got from the same land. The times of growth 
of the two kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the one hand, and of 
maize, rice, or millet on the other—in most parts overlap each other to an 
extent which varies with the height above the sea. Hence the wheat does 
not ripen till it is too late to sow maize or millet. But some land being 
reserved for the first kind of crop and some for the other, they have, in a 
sense, two harvests. 

Climate.—For climate in the outer hill region the year may be divided, 
as in the plains of India, into three seasons ; here they thus extend :— 

The hot weather, from April to June. 

The rain, from July to September. 

The cold weather, from October to March. 
Taking the more inhabited portion of the tract, of which the altitude may 
be from 1,200 to 2,000 feet, we fiud that in May and June they ex- 
perience a severe heat; the rocky surface of the ground becomes intensely 
heated, and gives rise to hot winds, which blow sometimes with regularity, 
sometimes in gusts. At night the temperature falls to a greater extent than 
it does at the same season in the plains of the Panjab; for the rocky sur- 
face loees its heat again, and the irregularities of form produce currents 
which tend to mix the heated air with the cooler upper strata. The rains 
beginning first among the higher mountains, spread down to the outer 
ranges in the latter half of June, and, though often breaking off, seldom 
cease for the season without affording moisture enough for the bringing 
on of the summer crops. ao ; 

The rains ending in September, the country is left dry for a time; its 
uneven form prevents the soil from retaining much moisture ; by the drying 
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of the country, and the decline of the sun’s power, cold weather is intro- 
duced. This isa delightful season—a pleasant bright sun and a coo} bracing 
air make it refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the first 
part of the summer and the warm moisture of the latter months. This 
bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which bring rather 
a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th December, or be- 
tween that date and Christmas time; and on the higher ridges, at 3,000 
and 4,000 feet, snow falls, melting almost as soon as it falls. It is this 
winter rain which enables the peasant to proceed with the sowings for the 
spring crop, and on the occasional recurrence of such showers during the 
next three months he depends for that harvest which the increasing warmth 
of the months of March and April is sure to bring on well if the rain hae 
been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of the year that is at all unhealthy is the latter half of 
the rain; the natives date the beginning of it from the flowering of the rice ; 
it may be said to extend through part of August, September, and part of 
October; and daring that time intermittent fever much prevails. The type 
of fever is somewhat worse than what abounds at the same season in the 
Panjéb : it is more of a jungle fever, less regular in its times, and less easily 
got rid of. In some years fever is exceedingly prevalent over the whole of 
the tract. 

In the Middle Mountains snow falls over all the tract. In the lower 
parte it just falls and melts; but in most it stays for months, and in some 
as long as five months, 

Population.—The following are the statistics extracted and translated 
from the Administration Report of Jamé and Kashmir for the year 1873 :—— 


Men, Women. Total. 


Hindés . - 223,122 214,152 437,274 
Muhammadans - 174,271 163,273 337,544 
Sundry Castes - 43,742 42,515 86,257 
Total - 441,135 419,940 861,075 

See 


The plain at the foot of the hills, being for the most part capable of 
cultivation and in great part already cultivated, is thickly peopled ; every- 
where populous villages are to be found, but when we are once ou the hills 
themselves, we meet with villages rarely, and these but small; scattered 
hamlets and scattered houses denote how scarce is land that can be made fit 
for tilling. 

Races, tribes, Fc.—The outer hill tract is divided between two races— 
the Dogrés and the Chibhdlis. A coincident line of division crossiag the 
same country separates the Hindds and Muhammadans. In truth, it is chiefly 
the fact: of the people in the western half having become Muhammadan 
that causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of one 
origin not far removed. Before the introduction of the new faith, they were 
doubtless in part identical ; but now the religious and social separation has 
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caused differences—national differences—to spring up, which justify the 
distinction here made. A description of these divisions will be found under 
the headings Dogré, Rajpét, Chibh&li, &., in the alphabetical part of this 
work. In the region of the Middle Mountains the paharis (7.v.) extend only 
as far west as Budil, in the valley of the Ans. At the south-east end of 
this region, where it borders on the Chamba country, there is a race called 
Gaddfs (q.0.). 

Habitations.—In the plain at the foot of the hills the villages are clamps 
of low, flat-roofed mud huts, not inviting in look, yet commodious for the 
people with their kind of life. Near the grassy jungle tracts the villages 
are composed of pretty thatch-roofed houses. 

In the dins of the outer hills a village is a collection of low huts, with 
flat tops, mad-walled, mud-floored, and mud-reofed, The floor and walls 
are neatly smeared with a mixture of cowdung and straw. The roofs are 
timbered either with wood of one of the acacias or with pine. They are 
supported by one or more pillars, which are capped with a cross piece some 
feet in length, often ornamented with carving that makes a wide capital 
beneath the beam. 

There is no light in the rooms but what may come in at the opened 
door, or through the chinks of it when closed, such a complete shutting 
out of air being equally useful in the very hot aod in the cold weather. 
The substance of the hut is a very bad conductor of heat, and this character 
tends to keep the interior of an equable temperature. 

In front of the cottage is a level, smooth space, nicely kept, waere the 
people of the house spend nearly half their time, and where their cooking 
utensils are arranged. The whole cottage is, as a rule, neatly kept and 
carefully swept ; those of the higher castes, especially Brahmins and Réjpits, 
considering their appliances, are admirable in this respect. The larger vil- 
lages and the towns have what is called a baz&r, a double row of shops, 
each of which consists of much such a hut, with its floor raised 2 or 3 
feet above the street, and with a wider doorway, and in front of it a veran- 
dah, where the customer may come and sit with the shopkeeper to transact 
business. (Drew.) 


JAMU—Lat. 82° 44’, Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 1,200’. 
Thejeapital of the province of that name, and the residence of the ruler 
of Kashmir; it is situated on the right bank of the Tawi river, about 
27 miles north-east of the British cantonment and city of Sialkét. It is 
also the head-quarters of the government of the Jami districts. 

All the countries that compose the Jami and Kashmir territories are 
governed from it. The position of Jami, with relation to the whole ex- 
tent of the dominions, is not one that would have been selected for a 
capital. Its distance from Kashmir, the most populous of them, and its 
still greater distance from the northern and eastern portions, renders it 
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inconvenient, and, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. The aciitions to the original principality of Jami having 
been made to it in every direction but that of the Panjab, the capital has 
at last been left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 

The town is built upon the summit of the first wooded sloping ridge 
that rises from the plains of the Panjab, at the place where it is divided 
by a narrow ravine, which allows an exit to the Tawi river on its way to 
its junction with the Chenéb. The town lies upon the right bank of the 
ravine, at an elevation of about 150 feet above the bed of the river ; and 
the white buildings of the place and of the numerous temples, with their 
gilded domes, are seen glistening in the sun from a great distance in 
the plains. 

The road from Jami to Srinagar crosses the Banih4l pass, the distance 
being about 163 miles, divided into eleven marches; the last 33 miles 
between Islamabdd and the capital may be accomplished by water. 

There is a regular postal establishment of runners in operation along 
this route, the time occupied in the transmission of letters between Jami 
and Srinagar being about forty-eight hours; emergent despatches are 
forwarded by pony express, which covers the distance in twenty-six hours ; 
the line is extended from Jami to Sialkét: a telegraph wire now connects 
Jami with Sialkét and also with Srinagar ; expresses therefore are seldom 
necessary. (Wtngate.) 

The Tawi is usually about 100 yards wide, and is fordable when 
the waters are not in flood, but during the rains it is subject to 
freshets, when the river rises very suddenly, and is transformed into a 
mighty torrent, about 300 yards in breadth, at the ferry which is situated 
just below the Bao Fort and the city. A bridge of boats connects the 
town with the Sialkét road. In heavy floods it is more or less carried 
away and at such times boats are unable to cross, the only communication 
being carried on by means of masaés or inflated skins, which the natives 
use with great dexterity, conveying travellers across in perfect safety on 
a bed lashed to two large buffalo or ntigtat skins. To avoid the bridge 
toll, foot-passengers still prefer to wade when possible. (Wingate.) 

To reach the town after crossing the Tawi river, we have to pass through 
a copse, beyond which we find ourselves at the principal gate, placed at the 
top of a short but steep ascent. The bullock-carts, that up to this point 
have been the great means of goods traffic, are left here, and their eontents 
are brought into the city, mostly on men’s backs. A diversion has now 
been made to the right, up which it is possible to take carts, and a good 
carriage-road is now under construction, up to the palace. (Wixgate.) 

At the gate are stationed a guard, writers whose business it is to report 
arrivals, and custom-house messengers, After passing this entrance, in 
doing which we come on to a plateau, we advance on more level ground 
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along a wide street or bazar, which gives the promise of a comfortably-built 
town ; but a little farther, and one becomes lost in a maze of narrow streets 
and lanes of low single-storied houses and little narrow shops. The way is 
crowded and business brisk, and most of the people have a well-to-do 
look. A mile or so of this, on a gradual rise, brings us to the centre of 
interest of the place, an open, irregular square, called the mandf, or public 
place. The mandi is the spot where al} the business of government is 
done ; it 1s entirely surrounded by government buildings. On three sides 
are public offives, built with considerable taste ; their lower stories have a 
line of arches that suit the native practice of doing business half out of 
doors. The farther side of the square has a nearly similar building, where 
the mahardja holds his ordinary daily darbar or court. Bebind this is seen 
the more lofty pile of the inner palace. The area of Jamé is about a 
square mile, The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff or steep slope 
that overhangs the river-bed. 


The houses in the city are built principally of round stones and mud ; 
they are single-storied, and have flat roofs ; some, however, in the upper 
portion of the town are of brick, and have been built by the court people 
or by the richer merchants of the place. Then at one edge of the town, 
in a picturesque situation overlooking the river-valley, is the house used 
by the Resident, and near it are a dak bungalow and a few other houses, 
The convex-curved spires of the Hindd temples are conspicuous objects ; the 
principal one, in the lower part of the town, is a plain but fine, well- 
proportioned building; and in the same quadrangle with it is a smaller 
gilt-domed temple, built in memory of Maharéja Guléb Singh. New 
temples arise; of late years several have been built : one of these has been 
erected by the chief minister. As one approaches Jamé through the 
plain, its tall spire and gilt pinnacles catch the eye from afar, the most re- 
markable building being the “ Ajaib Ghur” or “ Hall of wonders,” built 
for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

To the west of the town is the parade ground, an open grassy plain, on 
the north of which, surrounded by a high wall, is situated the magazine 
and military stores, 

The garrison of Jamd musters about two thousand strong ; with the 
exception of about two hundred artillery and cavalry, it is composed entirely 
of infantry. 

To the west of the parade ground and town, on the edge of the jungle 
and ravine, is another strip of wall with bastions at intervals ; quarters for 
a regiment of infantry are built along its inner side; this wall apparently 
would offer little resistance to artillery. 

Near the palace are workshops with iron foundry and other appliances. 

Jani is not well supplied with water, except during the rainy season, 
when the numerous tauks and pools fill; at other times the inhabitants have 
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recourse to the river, and to two wells in a ravine close to its bank, one of 
which is appropriated to the Muhammadans and the other to the Hindis; 
the quality of the water in these wells is said to be bad. 


An annual fair has lately been establishcd at Jami; it commences on 
the 20th November, and His Highness the Maharaja encourages trade by 
offering prizes for the best goods exhibited. During the continuance of 
the fair the customs duties are likewise reduced to half the ordinary rates. 


Jami now contains the State mint, which has been removed from 
Srinagar. The stamping is effected by machinery driven by steam-power ; 
with this exception all the other processes are dependent on hand labour. 
From an inspection of the coins struck, it is evident that the dies used are 
not identical; the difference probably arises from each die being separately 
cut by hand, instead of being moulded from that first made. 


On the east side of the town, overlooking the river and vis-a-vis to the 
Bao fort, there is a large house built by the late mahardja for the accom 
modation of his European guests. It has recently been set aside as a 
dwelling place for the Resident, who has to occasionally stay at Jamu; it 
contains two reception-rooms and four bed-rooms ; in the sam: enclosure are 
two small houses, which visitors are permitted to occupy. There is also 
a fairly good dak bungalow for ordinary travellers. On the left bank of 
the Tawi, near the ferry, there is a brick sardi sheltering about one 
hundred and fifty persons. From this sardi a path leads through the 
jungles to the north, towards the Bao Fort; the stony bcd of a torrent 
has to be crossed, and the path leads up the steep bank to the village 
of Bao, which’ lies to the east of the fort; it consists of about fifty 
mud-built houses with flat roofs, and contains one or two banias’ 
shops, About the village there are patches of cultivation surrounded 
with walls made of piled stones. The village stands on somewhat higher 
ground than the fort, separated from it by an open space of about 
150 yards. The fort is situated at the extremity of the ridge about 150 
feet above the level of the river; it is an oblong, the north and south 
faces measuring about 150 yards, and the east and west about 100 yards ; 
on the north and west it overhangs the steep banks of the river, which are 
covered with jungle; on the east and south sides it is protected by a 
ditch about 35 feet broad and 20 feet deep, by the edge of which there 
is a wall of boulders about 5 feet high; the entrance is on the south 
side, where the ditch is crossed by a temporary bridge. The fort is built 
of dressed stone, and the walls, which are about 85 feet high, are 
pierced for musketry, but would not appear to be substantial enough to bear 
artillery ; there is a flanking tower at each corner and in the middle of 
each face, except on the east side. The garrison is said to be supplied 
with water from wells within the fort. About 100 yards from the south 
side, on the edge of the glacis, there is a stone building used as a store- 
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house for grain, As has been remarked, the village, which would afford 
secure cover to an attacking force, lies on rather higher ground than the 
fort; but it is nut otherwise commanded by any heights at a nearer dis- 
tance than about a mile, The fort is connected with the town by a tele- 
graph wire. 

The town of Jamdé was at the zenith of its prosperity about the year 
1775, in the reign of Ranjit Debi, the eighty-first in a long line of Rajpat 
princes who trace their descent from Dalip, the younger of the Bagjd heroes 
who migrated to Jami from the hereditary estates of the family near 
Oudh, about the year 527 B.C. Shortly before Réja Ranjit Dehd’s 
death, the town of Jama is stated to have increased to about 34 miles 
in circumference, with a population of about 151,000 souls, It was then 
considered an opulent, flourishing, and promising place, having for its 
residents numerous wealthy men from the Panjéb. The building of the 
present palace of Jami was commenced in this reign. The Bhow section 
of the reigning family established itself on the opposite bank of the river, 
and carried on a long and bloody war with its neighbours and kinsmen, 
the Jamwalls. The fort of Bao was commenced by Gulab Debi in the 
beginning of Drupe Dehd’s reign, and ultimately finished by Raja Ranjit 
Debi, who not only pacified his inimical brethren, but ultimately reduced 
them to a state of submission. 

Jami, though it is a good deal resorted to for trade and other business, 
is not usually liked by natives as a place to live in, Water is either obtain« 
able from the tanks, and this is not really fit for drinking, or has to be 
fetched from the river below. Fuel is dear from the strict preservation of 
the forest. (Hiigel—Vigne —Smyth— Hervey—Girdlestone— Drew.) 


JANGALWAR—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. .75° 34’. Elev. 4,100’, 
A village on the left bank of the Chen4b, on the Jami-Kishtwér route. 


JANOTA—Lat. 33° 7’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawar, containing sixteen houses, which are scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga river, 
opposite Doda. The inhabitants are Hiudds of the Thakur class. 


JARAL— 
A caste of Hindi Réjpits. The designation is also used by the Muham- 


madans (Chibhélis). (Dr: .) 


JARVA TSO—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 
A small lake near the village of Katsara in Baltistén, in the Indus valley. 
It is some three quarters of a mile long and 300 or 400 yards broad. To 
this lake there is no inlet of water, except a little waste from the irrigation 
and on one side a spring: there is also no visible outlet ; its waters fall in 
winter and rise insummer, but to no great extent. That part of a moraine 
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which bounds the lake towards the mountain-side is a great, steep bank 
made up of masses of rock, of gneiss, or of schist, piled up to a height 
of 350 or 400 feet ; the pieces of rock composing it are large. The water 
of the lake is beautifully clear. (Drez.) 


JASMIRGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A fort cf the Jasrota zilla, sitated between the Tarna and Bey nalas. 
It is an old site, but was chiefly built by Raja Lal Deo (between A.D. 
1814 and 1830), and put into thorough repair and strengthened by Rajé 
Hira Singh, At the same time the village was removed tok new sité 
about a mile distant, called Hiranagar. ‘The fort is a large square building, 
with broken ground in the vicinity, and only slightly higher than the 
neighbouring hillocks. It has one large gateway facing south, and within, 
the space is empty, except for arow of dwelling-huts and store-rooms under 
the rampart all round, except on the east side. The place is falling out of 
repair. Two small brass cannon are kept. At the north-east corner is a 
very deep and fine well, built throughout of brick and said to have a good 
supply of water. The fort is built of brick. It is occupied by a guard of 
about fifteen men. (H’ingate.) 

JASROTA—Lat, Long. Elev, 
A district in the Jamt province, lying immediately west of the Ravi, 
and between the plains of the Panjab and the Ramnagar district. In the 
census of 1873 it was computed to have a population of 73,354, composed 
of 58,279 Hindits, 10,243 Muhammadans, and 4,832 of various castes. 
The district comprises the tahsils of Jasmirgarh, ‘Kathua, and Basuaoli. 
(Drew.) 

JASROTA—Lat. 32° 29’. Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 
The head-quarters of the district of the same name, lying to the south of 
the province of Jamé. It is built on a hill, on the right bank of the Wuj 
stream, an affluent of the Ravi. The situation of Jasrota is much more 
romantic than the place itself. The hill on which the raja’s house is situ. 
ated is ornamented with four small towers; a huge irregular arch leads to 
the paltry bazér and to the rdja’s residence. Not far from the place is a 
chalybeate spring, having a disagreeable taste of iron. Hiigel states 
that at 7 a.M. its temperature was 50°, while that of the air was only 56°. 
(Hiiget.) 

JAT— 
A caste. There are many Muhammadanised Jéts in Chibhél; the Jat is 
the prevailing cultivating caste in the Panjab, but it occurs but rarely in 
Diégar. (Drew.) 

JAT GALI—Lat. 33° 12’. , Long. 75° 22'. Elev. 
A village said to contain four houses inhabited by Hindds; it is situated 
6 kos to the south-east of Rambdn, on the road towards Doda. 
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JATTI—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 82’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, lying above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
close to its junction with the Chandra Bbaégsa. It contains three houses 
inhabited by Hindds, and is surrounded by cultivation. 


JAUBYOR—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 75° 3’, Elev. 
A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelum, about three-quarters of 
a mile west of Awantipar, of which place it may be considered to form a 
part. One of the celebrated temple ruins is situated close to it. 


JENKER— Lat. 32° 33’. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Basaoli district, situated on the crest of the 
hill a few miles north of that town, to the west of the path leading towards 
Badrawdr. It is inhabited exclusively by Hindus, 
This village is held in jagir by Jawala Sahai. 


JETTI—Lat 34° 18’. Long. 74° 4’. Elev. 
The name of the ravine on the east side of the Tatmari Gali, between the 
Hamal pargana and Karnao valley; the stream which flows through it 
forms the source of the Marwar river. (Montgomerie.) 


JEZAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 
A village consisting of four houses surrounded by s patch of cultivation ; 
it lies a few miles west of Doda, below the path leading towards Bagu. 


JHELUM— 
The Jhelum river takes its name from the town of Jhelum, in the Panjab, 
beneath which it flows. In Kashmir it is called Behaé, a contraction of the 
Sanscrit Vitasta, which the Greeks slightly altered to Hydaspes. 

The Jhelum drains the whole valley of Kashmir, and the reputed sources 
of its principal feeders are all esteemed holy. The river may be considered 
to be formed near the village of Kanabal, just north-west of Islamabdd, 
where its headwaters, the Arpat from the north-east, and the Bring and 
Sdndran from the south-east, unite. Two or three miles north of Islamabéd 
the Jhelum receives the Lidar, which rises in the snows north of the Shisha 
Nag, and which contributes a volume of water scarcely inferior to that of 
the Jhelum. 

A few miles north of Bij Behdra it receives the united waters of the 
Veshati and Rembiéra rivers, both of which flow down from the Panjél 
mountains, the former stream rising in the holy fount of Konsa Nég and 
the latter in the Nandan Sar and Bhag Sar. : 

At Srinagar it receives the Didh Ganga stream, which also rises in the 
Panjél range. Below the city of Srinagar, at the village of Shédipur, it 
is joined on the right bank by the Sind, which is the largest of all its tri- 
butaries in the valley. Besides these it is fed by numerous smaller streams 
and mountain torrents, and its waters communicate with those of the Dal 
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Anchar, and Manas Bal lakes, From its junction with the Sind river the 
Jhelum continues its north-westerly course to the Wular lake, which it 
leaves above the town of Soptir, and then flows on in a south-westerly 
direction to Baramila, receiving midway the waters of the Pohru river, the 
drainage of the north end of the Kashmir valley. 

The whole length of the Jhelum from its source to Baramila is 150 miles. 

Here it leaves the Kashmir valley by a narrow gorge, and after a course 
of 190 miles more through the hills it reaches the plains near Jhelum. 

The whole mountain course of the Jhelum from beyond Vernég to 
Mangla is 380 miles, and its fall is about 8,000 feet, or 21 per mile. 

From the hills to its junction with the Chenab, between Jhung and Uch, 
its general direction is south-westerly, and its lengti about 240 miles, Its 
whole length from its source to its confluence with the Chendb is therefore 
about 620 miles. 

From Baramila to Mozafarabéd the Jhelum, which is here called simply 
the Dariya, pursues a westerly course for 80 miles. 

The total fall between these places is 2,800 feet, or 35 feet per mile, 
and the character of the river entirely changes frum a placid and sluggish 
stream to a roaring torrent. 

At Mozafarabdéd the Kishan Ganga (a large river from the snowy 
mountains to the north) falls into the Jhelum. Its water is always cool 
and good for drinking. (Plowden.) 

Below Mozafarabad, the Jhelum sweeps suddenly round to the south, and, 
after receiving at Rora the Kidnara or Nainsik river, continues the same 
course to the town of Jhelum, a distance of 140 miles. ‘The road between 
Srinagar and Mari crosses it by an iron bridge suspended between masonry 
piers, near the village of Kohala, where there is likewise a ferry. The fall 
in this part of the-river is 1,400 feet, or 10 feet per mile. 

Breadth.—At Islamabaéd the breadth of the stream is 120 feet, with 
a maximum depth of 12 feet 3 inches. 

Tn its course through the city of Srinagar, the channel of the river is 
narrowed to 250 and even to 200 feet, with a varying depth of from 6 to 
12 feet. 

Banks.—In the Minawar district the Jhelum flows often between steep, 
rocky banks, several hundred feet high ; anon it reaches a spot where a ravine 
coming down makes its margin accessible; again for a time more gradual 
slopes, or smaller cliffs that edge some plateau, form its banks; still again it 
comes between high cliffs, and in deep curves finds its way round loftier 
promontories, such nearly-isolated spots being often crowned with a fort, as 
where Ramkét and Mangla stand ; then, at last, it debouches into the plain, 
where it 1s bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread out and divide, 
to furm islands with its ever-varying channels, and otherwise disport itself 
as a river delighted to have escaped from the mountains that. restrained it. 
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In the Kashmir valley the immediate banks of the stream are level and 
unvaried ; their height above the water may be 15 feet when the river is 
low, as in winter; but on the snow melting the river rises, and if at that 
time there is two or three days’ rain, the additional volume of water is 
enough to make the river overflow. Against this the bank is all along 
artificially raised a few feet, but a heavy and continuous fall of rain will 
make the river overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause considerable damage to the crops over an area of 
many square miles. At Rora the banks overhang the river in high verti- 
cal precipices and are at least 150 yards apart. 

At Thandali the ground forms a low, flat, semicircular reach, but little 
raised above the channel of the river, whilst the opposite (right) bank 
shelves precipitously to the water’s edge. 

Navigation.—From Islamabéd to Baramila the river is navigable 
throughout its entire course, about 60 miles, except in seasons of unusual 
drought; and its waters teem with fish. The fall is only 400 feet in 120 
miles, or 3°33 feet per mile, and the average rate of the current is about 
14 miles per hour, or even less. 

The river is much used for navigation ; it is the great highway of Kash- 
mir. The goods that come from India by the Jami road, over the Banihal 
pass, are brought by land carriage—by coolies, ponies, or bullocks, as it may 
be, as far as Kanabal ; thence boats take them to Srinagar. The boats float 
down the stream at the rate of 14 to 2 miles an hour. 

Below Baramila the river is not navigable till it reaches the plain. 

Volume.—The stream is in places very sluggish, and the surface of the 
water covered with the green slime common to staguant pools. In December, 
Moorcroft found the river 210 feet broad, with a mean depth of 9 feet 
and a velocity of 2,400 feet per hour, or of 0°6666 feet per second, which 
gives a discharge of 1,150 cubic feet per second. At Sumbal, below the 
junction of the Sind river, the average depth of the water is about 14 
feet. On the 16th December, Trebeck found the depth of water from one 
to three fathoms. Assuming 12 feet as the average depth in Decem.- 
ber, and the rate of the current at 2,400 feet per hour (the same as at 
Srinagar), the winter discharge of the united streams of the Jhelum and 
Sind rivers will be 2,480 cubic feet. 

At Baramiila the discharge is probably not more, as the waters of the 
Pohru river may be supposed to supply the great loss by evaporation on the 
Walar lake. 

The total discharge of the Jhelum below Mozafarabéd has been calcu- 


lated to be 3,500 cubic feet per second. 
The discharge of the Jhelum, as it enters the plains, has been estimated 

at 4,000 cubic feet. ee 
Valley.—By the banks of the river a flat plain lies, extending along the 

north-eastern side of the Kashmir valley from Islamabad north-westward 
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for more than 50 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 3 to 15 miles. 
The levels are 5,400 feet at Kanabal and Islamabdd, 5,235 feet at Srina- 
gar, and 5,180 feet at the furthest point by the shore of the Wular lake; 
these show a fall of 165 feet in the first 30 miles, and 55 feet only in the 
next 24 miles ; to the eye it is a complete level, but it does, in truth, slope in 
the general direction of the river, which flows to an extent corresponding to 
the fall of the river. The flat is just like the alluvial flats that make the 
meadow-lands by the side of our English streams; its surface has been 
formed, as theirs has been, by deposition of sediment on the water over- 
flowing at flood-time ; here, however, it has not been kept in meadow, but 
has to a great extent been brought under the plough. The plain is nar- 
rowest 10 or 12 miles below Islamabdéd; about Srinagar and beyond it is 
wide. In this last part great portions of the flat area marsh covered with 
water in spring and summer, and left dry in winter, Other portions are 
more permanently covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west ex. 
tremity of the 50 miles of leugth there is a large expanse of water called 
the Wular luke, some 10 miles by 6 in extent. 

A few miles above Srinagar, on the left bank, is a low marsh called 
Shalin, fed by mountain streams, Another tract of water is the Dal lake, 
Farther down on the left bank, the streams fall into marshy expanses that 
are not permanently covered with w:.ter. These marshes are separated hy an 
artificial bunk from the river, but certain channels themselves banked for 
some distances allow of communication between. Small villages are seen 
on little pieces of ground, slightly above the level of the marsh, whose in- 
habitants get their living as much from the water as from the land round. 
In winter a great deal of the land becomes dry and affords some pasture. 
The river continues on, embanked. Various portions of grounds of the low 
marsh level have been recovered by embanking. Deposition of silt is also 
occurring, and tending to raise what is still subject to inundation, and to 
earry the channel of the river farther and farther out into the Wular lake, 
with which these marshes communicate. A mile or two below the Wular 
lake is the town of Sopar. The river goes on, winding through a flat 
country like that above Smmagar, and at abvut 18 miles from the lake the 
stream reaches Baramila, where the gorge begius andthe character of the 
river immediately changes. 

From Baramila to Mozafarabad, adistance of 80 miles, the valley is 
narrow and confined by the spurs of two mountain ranges. On the north 
is the Ka) Nag. On the south is a ridge which starts from the Panjdb 
range at Gulmarg and continues for some 60 miles, along a great part of 
which its height is from 9,000 to 12,000 feet ; it extends, narrowing, to the 
sbarp bend of the river at Mozafarabad. There is a road along each side 
of the valley. The first 25 miles of the gorge is through extremely 
fine scenery, of wooded mountain-slopes, broken by cliff-surfaces, that rise to 
great heights above the path. Some of the forest is of deodar, of which 
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much has been felled to be sent down the stream to Jhelum, for use in the 
Panjéb, Villages are met with at intervals; after Baramila the houses are 
no longer of the fashiun of Kashmir, but are flat-roofed. People of the 
Kashmiri race extend about one day’s march down the valley, and after 
them one comes to the tribes called Kakké and Bambé. The villages are 
upon alluvial plateaus, at a considerable height above the river: on these 
plateaus, too, is a great deal of rice cultivation. 

The temperature of the valley below Baramila is much higher than in 
the Kashmir valley, from the hills running up at so steep an angle on both 
sides. Up the lateral streams are some rich and fertile valleye, with small 
seattered villages in them. The chief wealth of the inhabitants are their 
buffaloes. The pasturage in the adjoining hills being very rich, they make 
large quantities of butter and ghi. 

At Kohala the stream flows in a deep and narrow passage. Between 
Mozafarabéd and Kohala the heat is insupportable,—full as the little 
hollows are with rice cultivation, and shut in on all sides by mountains. 
Dr. Bellew, marching from Kohala to Mozafarabdd, thus describes the 
valley :— 

“ From Kohala to Chikar our route lay through the narrow winding pass of the river 
Jhelum, over an uninterrupted talus strip, cut at intervals by deep ravines, through which 
pour the torrent feeders of the main stream below. On its shelving slopes are terraced 
flats of rice and maize cultivation, and the homesteads of its peasantry surrounded by their 
orchards and hedges. Between these occupied plots, the general surface of the uneven 
tract is set with a more or less abundant brashwood jungle. Above this river-bank tract 
the hills slope away to lofty peaks, presenting, in infinite variety of surface, a vast 
extent of uniformly verdant pasture, which (broken by neither rock nor forest) spreads up 
their sides to the highest summits. At Chikar we left this tame ecene, and passed on to a 
wooded region, the pine and cedar forests of which vie in magnificence with the majestic 
heights they clothe.” 

Bridges.—There are two iron bridges, vtz., at Domel a new cantilever 
bridge, at Kohala a suspension bridge. 

The following kdtdd bridges exist :— 


Number, Names, pee Bist in | ™ pes of “creer a 
eet, 
, 
1 | Kanabal. . ‘ é . 66 12 I 44 
2 | Bij Behdra. 3 ‘ : 100 17 3 6 
3 | Pampdr - . : . 132 14 4 63 
4 Amfri Kadal . si = 134 20 5 
6 |${ HubbaKadal .  . 97 24 3 i 
6 |&\ Fateh - . é é 88 17 3 ; 
7 |.2 4 Zaina = . < E 96 24 3 16 
8 |a f Haili . 7 : * 82 17 3 
9 |e Naya P . . . 75 18 3 
Jo ["\Suffe . . . . 110 19 4 
11 | Sumbal . . . é . 112 16 4 15 
12 | Sopir . % ‘ * % 214 16 3 28 
13° | Baramdla ° ° * - 146 16 6 24 
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Above Uri the Jhelum has once been spanned by a stone bridge thrown 
across a very narrow part from cliff to cliff ; but to judge from the lowness 
of the remaining portions of the abutments, the bridge must have been 
swept away by the very first extraordinary rise of the river. Opposite Uri 
the river is now crossed by a suspension bridge of leather ropes. Above 
Hattian there is a second suspension bridge, of twisted leather ropes, 2584 
feet in length ; and a third near Mozafarabéd, just above the junction of 
the Kishan Ganga. There is a nara bridge at Rora. 

Floods.—The Jhelum is liable to flood on the melting of the snows, and 
if heavy and continuous rain comes at the same time, the river overflows 
its banks and destroys many square miles of crops. The flooding extends 
down to Srinagar: the water, however, does not enter its streets, for the whole 
space occupied by the city is made ground, being raised some feet above the 
natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries. The environs, 
however, suffer from the flood; the part where the English visitors dwell 
is sometimes covered, the bank constructed to defend it may give way or be 
overtopped. Drew has known 6 feet of water above the plain behind the 
visitors’ houses. 

Various descriptions of bridges —Nara—a kind of rope-bridge. A single 
cord stretched across from bank to bank, and secured on either side to 
some projecting rock or firmly-set tree. The cord is furnished with a 
loop cradle, which is slung on to it by a forked piece of wood. This last 
forms the upper part of the cradle, which, when once adjusted, is irremov- 
able from the cord, thouzh it slides freely backwards and forwards on it by 
shaking the cord. Dr. Bellew describes the passage of a man by one of 
these bridges :—~ 

“He cautiously stepped down to the edge of the rock, pulled the cradle to him, 
seated himself in the loop, the sides of its single cord passing between his flank 
and arm on each side, and pushing off from the bank, at once shot half-way across; and 
now commenced the exciting part of the passage. In the outset the cradle with its 
fi ‘zht slid down the slope of the cord with rapidity and ease; but midway was brought 
to + stand-still ia the sag produced by its weight. The man rested a moment to allow 
tl vibration of the cord te cease, and then commenced to finish his transit. This he 
dic by seizing the cord with both hands, aud propelling bimself forward by a sudden jerk 
of the legs, grabbing it a foot or two in advance; and so on by a repetition of this process 
he worked his way up the slope to the other bank. The cord is nothing but a close, 
thick, and strong twist of a long climbing plant mixed with the straight twigs of a 
species of indigofera; but the cradle and shore fastenings are of raw hide in addition.” 

These bridges are only used where the banks are very steep and the 
stretch across not very wide. They require repair every year, but are very 
strong and capable of crossing horses and sheep, which are, for the purpose, 
slung in the cradle as usual, and let gently down one slope by paying out 
a rope attached to it, and hauled up the other by a similar arrange- 
ment. 

The jséla bridge consists cf three ropes stretched across the stream, at 
a central height of 5 or 10 feet, between two buttress piers, built up of loose 
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boulders and brushwood faggots, at the ends of the current. Each pier 
slopes as a causeway on the land side, and drops as a wall towards the water, 
whilst in its substance are imbedded several strong upright posts as sup- 
ports for the bridge ropes. These ropes are disposed across from side to 
side in the form of a triangle, so that a cross section would mark the points 
of a capital V, thus,—two parallel ropes forming the upper plane and a 
central one the lower plane, This disposition is maintained throughout the 
stretch by large V-shaped prongs of wood, which, at intervals of 4 or 
5 yards, are secured in position above and below by thongs of raw hide, 
and further strengthened above by a cording which is passed across be- 
tween the two upper points where they are fixed to those ropes. 

When, with a bridge of large span, there is a high wind, traffic is some- 
times stopped. Drew says the greatest span of a bridge of this sort that 
he knew is about 300 feet. Four-footed beasts cannot cross these bridges. 
Such a bridge as this is renewed every three years. 

The kadal brilge-—These bridges are all made of deodar wood, upon 
the same plan, and are constructed in the following manner: A triangular 
space, with its apex streamwards, is formed in the bed of the river by strong 
stakes, which are well driven down, and covered with planks on the outside, 
to a height of about 8 feet; this space is then filled with heavy stones, 
and forms the foundation of the pier, Each pier consists of alternate layers 
of deodar yrunks, The trunks are placed about a foot apart, and each suc- 
ceeding layer is broader than the previous one, and laid at right angles to 
it. The trunks are fastened together at their ends by strong wooden pegs. 
The piers are united by long and very stout deodar trunks, which stretch 
across from one to another, and which are laid about 2 feet apart. The 
platform consists of rough planks or slender poles, which are closely laid 
across the trunks which connect the piers, and fastened at each end by 
wooden pegs. In some cases over the platform there is a coating of grass 
and earth, and a railing on each side, but often there is neither, 

This kind of bridge is very strong and durable, despite its rickety con- 
struction. 

The timber, being cedar, is very durable, and accidents rarely occur, 
owing to the elasticity of the construction, and the outlet afforded to 
sudden floods through the many passages in the substance of the piers. 
Dr. Bellew witnessed the behaviour of these bridges in the inundation of 
1869, and though they were nearly swamped by the flood, none of them 
gave way. 

The shindz, which is commonly used on the Indus and other rivers 
of the Panjab, is merely an inflated hide either of the ox or goat. Each 
skin is inflated by blowing through a wooden vent fixed in one of the fore- 
legs of the hide, and closed by a wooden plug of the same material. The 
little float thus formed is then held on the side of the stream till the rider, 
striding across it, passes each leg through a loop of strapping hanging 
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like a stirrup-leather on each side, aud holding each vent plug in either 
hand, lays his chest upon the bide and plunges out into the current, pad- 
dling with arms and legs as in the act of swimming. Much dexterity and 
ekill are required in the proper management of these wonderful little floats 
to prevent a sudden capsize. 


JHOLA— 
A description of bridge. (See “ JuELum’’.) 
JHUNG—Lat, 33° 12’. Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 


A large village in Naoshera, situated about a mile north of Mirpur, by the 
path leading towards Chaomuk. There are about eighty houses in this 
village, which is a very green spot in the arid plain ; it contains, it is said, 
as many as thirty-two wells, which vever dry. 


JING—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 41’. Elev. 
A village situated on .be top of the spur many hundred feet above the 
right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, near the junction of the Orshi 
stream. It lies above the path between Balagran and Mandal. 


JINGHANO—Lat. 32° 53’, Long, 75° 13’. Elev. 
A neat village in the province of Jamd, situated near the left bank of the 
Tawi, at the south-east end of the plain which extends from the Chendb at 
Riast. There is a castle built on the steep bank of a ravine above the 
village. (Vigne.) 

JINRALI—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 75° 51’, Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 12 miles north of 
that town, on the road towards Badrawér. The houses, which are much 
scattered, are surrounded by cultivation. There is a baolz of clear cool 
water, shaded by trees, on the side of the path. 


J10R— 
A Dogra caste. They are the carriers, called kahdrs in the plains, whose 
occupations are the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palan- 
kin, and the management of flour-mills worked by water. (Lrew.) 
JULAHS— 
Weavers, who form a large proportion of the Mubammadans of Jamd, so 
much so, that one ward of the town is called the “ weavers’ quarter.” In 
all probability they are descendants of the older Hindé inhabitants of the 
country who have, at different times, been converted to Muhammadanism. 


(Drew.) 


JURA—Lat. 34° 30’, Long. 73° 52’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, between Durral and Baran, The fields extend for a considerable 
distance along the river-bank. There are a few fruit and other trees 
about the village, which contains twenty houses; among the inbabitants 
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are a carpenterand a blacksmith. Astream flows down through the north 
end of the village, irrigating the rice-fields. 


JURNIAL—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated at the edge of the forest on the slopes 
of the mountain above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
crossed by a rope suspension bridge, about midway between this village 
and Mazakoi, which lies above it on the same side of the river. 

Jurnial contains a masjid, and eicht houses inhabited by zamindars, a 
milla, and a shepherd. The hill-sides above the village are extensively 
cultivated, and below it, to the north-west, a grassy plain extends along 
the river-bank. 


JUTIAL—Lat. 35° 54’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 5,300’. 
A small hamlet in the Gilgit valley, 2 miles east of the Gilgit fort. 
Tt only contains about sixteen houses, out it overlooks the whole of 
Gilgit and would be a good site for cantoning troops. It gets its water 
from the Khomar zala. There are several water-mills at Jutidl. 
( Barrow.) 


JUTIPU R—Lat, 33° 41’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
The place where the successful action was fought on the 5th July 1819, 
which gave Kashmir to the Sikhs; it is distant about 1 kvs from Shu- 
pion, and is probably identical with the Chotiptira of the map, lat. 33° 41’, 
long. 74° 50’. 
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KABHI-—Lat. 33° 10’, Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Chendab, some miles north-east 
of Riasi. At this place, where the river is deep, tranquil, rather rapid, and 
about 200 yards wide, there is a rope bridge. Horses may be driven into 
the stream and crossed in safety. (Vtgze.) 


KABUTAR KHANA—Lat. 34° 20’, Long. 78° 18’. —_ Elev. 
A camping ground on the winter route to Yaérkand by the Karakoram pass 
on the left bank of the Shyok, between Chang Jungle and Dong-aylak, 
and just above the junction of the Changchenmo river. 


KACHGUL— 


A stream which forms the principal source of the Ramcht river. It rises 
on the slopes of the Panjal range, on the east side of the Choti Gali and 
Chitta Pani passes; the road leading towards those passes lies along the 
bank of the stream. (A/igood.) : 


KACHI PIR—Lat. 35° 33’, Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 

A pass on the Skardi-Rondi road vid the left bank of the Indus. The 
ascent is steep on both sides, especially on the Ronda side, the road being 
very bad. The road lies over a spur from the Sulimdn peak, the path by 
the Indus being nearly impassable. The pass opens in the beginning of 
April, when there is r-uch snow, and it is said to be dangerous owing to 
the steepness of the side slopes. On the 19th June 1888, there was still a 
little snow on the pass. (Aydmer.) 


KACHIL—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 74° 18’. Flev. 10,800’, approx. 
A pass on the road from Sharidi in the Kishan Ganga valley to Kroras 
and the Loléb. It lies at the head of the small stream which joins the 
Kishan Ganga at Sharidi. It is constantly used by laden animals, but is 
very difficult, for both ascent and descent are very steep. The Kachil 
valley is only inhabited during the summer months by a few Gijars. 
There is a pleasant camping place in it on this route. (4ylmer.) 


KACHNAMBAL—Lat, 34° 17’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A village in the Lar pargana, situated on the right bank of the Kanknai 
stream, at the western end of the Sind valley. 

KAD— 
The name of a stream which rises on the mountains at the north-west end 
of the Basaoli district, and flows in a south-easterly direction, joining the 
Siowa in lat. 32° 41’, long. 75° 51’, below the village of Beakan, Just 
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above the junction, it is crossed by a bridge on the path between Basaoli 
and Badrawér. 


KADAL— 
A description of-bridge. (See “ Juetum.” ) 


KAFI DARA~—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, three marches 


east of Gulbashem. (Montgomerie.) 


KAG—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 34. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, very prettily situated on the sloping 
ground at the foot of lofty pine-clad hills, due east of the Lal Kbén-ki- 
Garhi. It commands a fine view of the K:shmir valley and the Wular 
lake in the distance. 

Vigne states that this village is probably the ancient Khégi mentioned 
in the annals of Kashmfr as containing a spring from which the old Hind& 
kings used sometimes to send for the water they drank. The spring, which 
is now called the Gunj Nag, lies about a quarter of a mile to the south of 
the village ; it is enclosed by a tank of rough stones, and the water, which 
is pure and cold, has a curious effect, bubbling up in numerous places 
through the sandy bottom. The natives assert that in winter the water 
becomes warm, and Vigne refers to a warm spring in the neighbourhood. 
From the traces of carving on many of the stones lying about, it would 
appear probable that this was anciently the site of a Hindé temple. The 
materials for building a temple were, it is said, collected some years ago by 
tahsildar dfwan Nursing Dial, and now lie in a heap near the spring, but 
on being transferred to another district he relinquished his intention. 


KAGANI~— 
A kind of edifice common in Ladak, generally placed at the entrance to 
villages and houses, the way leading beneath. Constructed of brick, 
plastered over, and painted. (Drew.) 


KAHAR— 
A Dogra caste; carriers, (See “ JiGa.” ) 

KAHNPUR—Lat. 38° 48’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A village in Kashmir, 12 miles south of Srinagar, on the Jamé-Srinagar 
route. 

KAHUTA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 


A mountain in the range which divides the Zainagir pargana from the 
Loldb valley. Between it and the Sharibal peak to the north-west there 
is a grazing ground for 500 or 600 sheep for six months; but more than 
that number go there annually for a shorter period. (Afontgomerie.) 
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KAHOTA—Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 749’. Elev. 
A small village about 10 miles north of Punch, on the path towards the 
Haji Pir. It contains about forty huts, and is situated at the foot of 
the range of hills which bound a rich plateau about 200 feet above the 
right bank of the Bitarh. 
There is a bungalow for travellers in the open fields below the village- 
Coolies and supplies are procurable. (Vigne—Znce.) 


KATLA—Lat. 33° 7’. Long. 75° 38’. Elev, 
A small village in Badrawér, containing four houses inhabited by Hindis ; 
it is surrounded with cultivation, and lies high above the right bank of the 
Nerd, about 3 miles from its junction with the Chandra Bhiéga, 


KAILAS—(Ice Mountain) or Gangri range of mountains, runs through the 
midst of Western Tibet, along the right bank of the Indus, to the junction 
of the Shyok. 

The general direction is from south-east to north-west. The average 
height of the passes over it is 17,000 feel, so the general elevation of the 
range may be estimated at not less than 20,000 feet. The snow line is at 
about 19,000 feet on the southern and 18,500 on the northern face. 
Cunningham calls this the Kailas range, after the Kailas peak (Kailas Par- 
bat, 22,000 feet), which is situated northof the Manasa Rowara and Rakas Tal 
lakes, and says that the range extends “in one unbroken line from the source 
of the Indus to the junction of the Shyok.” Drew denies that this is one 
unbroken chain of mountains, and what he calls the “ Léh Range,’’ extends 
from the junction of the Hanlé stream north-west to the junction of the 
Shyok, a distance of 220 miles. “The geological structure of this 
range is chiefly clay, slate, gneiss, and granite. Near Léh it is wholly of 
granite, of a very coarse texture.” The principal passes are Tsaka La, 
Thato La, Chang La, Waris La, Digar La, Khédung La, Thaglasg6 La, and 
Choérbat La. (Cunningham.) 

KAILGAN ROCKS—Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 75° 59’. Elev. 
These rocks lie in the valley of the Farriabddi stream, about 36 miles 
north-east of Maru, on the path leading from that village towards Sard 
and Zanskdr by the Chiling pass. Wood and water are found in the 
vicinity. (Hodinson.) 

KAINDIZAL—Lat. 33° 59’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 

A village containing a ruined masjid, situated on the left bank of the Jhe- 
lum, a few miles south of Pampir. 


KAINSPUR—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 74° 27’, Elev. 
A considerable village situated a little distance from the left bank of the 
Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Baramila; in ordinary parlance the 
pame is shortened to Kanikptr, and on the spot itself to Kanpér. 
There appear to be satisfactory grounds for concluding that this village 
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marks the site of one of the most ancient of the numerous capitals of 
Kashmir, founded by Kanishka, one of the two great Indo-Scythian princes 
and brothers. (Growse.) 


KAINU—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 74° 15’, Elev. 
A small village in Pinch, on the left bank of the Mandi stream, about 
7 miles north-east of Punch. 


KAJIPURA—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 74° 39’, Elev. 
A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shore of the 
Wular lake on the path between Bandipira and Sopér. (Ince.) 


KAJNAG (Survey station) —Lat. 34° 13’, Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 12,125’, 
The name of the range of mountains between the south-west end of the 
Hamal pargana and the valley of the Jhelum. The whole of the range 
between the Kajnég survey station and Bangas, lat, 34° 17’, long, 74°5’, 
elev. 13,496’, goes by the name of Kajndg. The ridges running from 
the range to the river Jhelum are covered with fine grass, and the number 
of Gujars that take their cattle up during the summer months is very con- 
siderable, there being hardly a ravine without a family ortwo inhabiting it. 

The ridge is often of sufficient width to allow indian-corn and wheat to 
be sown on it. The western slopes are invariably bare, while the eastern 
are always clothed with forest. 

On the Kaéjnég range in July (1856?) were about 12,000 sheep from 
the parganas of Machiptra and Hamal, and about 200 ponies, chiefly 
mares with their foals orinfoal. The sheep are kept solely for their wool, 
from which the Kashmiris make their strong and warm blankets and other 
woollen cloths. 

The axis of the Kéjndgis of granite, with schistose and slaty rocks on 
the spurs running from it; toward its western end it becomes exceedingly 
precipitous and rocky, so that it is nearly impossible to proceed for any 
distance upon the ridge itself, and frequent detours of 2 or 83 miles have 
to be made when passing from peak to peak. 

The cold on these ridges at the early time of year is very great, and a 
high wind constantly blows from the northward. The southern slopes of 
the range are of quite a different character to the northern; for, with the 
exception of the eastern sides of the spurs, which are alone covered with 
forests, the whole is quite bare, or covered only with coarse grass. Some- 
what lower this is mainly of the kind called spear-grass, On all level spots 
where the plough can be used excellent wheat is grown, and is considered 
to be the best in the Jhelum valley. The villages are mostly situated in 
the bottom of ravines which run down into the river Jhelum (g.0.). The 
Kajnaég range has a mean altitude of from 12,000 to 18,000 feet above 
the sea. It gets gradually higher from Baramtla towards the centre, but. 
afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 feet. ( Godwin- Austen— Drew.) 
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KAKANI—Lat. 33° 33’. Long. 73° 57’. Elev. 
A village containing about fifteen houses, situated on the right bank of 
the Pinch T6i, a few miles north of Kotli. 


KAKJUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pastoral valley lying along the banks of the Indus between Nima 
Mud and Chibra, frequented by Rupshu shepherds from December to 
February, (H. Strachey—NHoorcroft.) 


KAKKAS— 
A hill race peopling the banks of the Jhelum between Gingl and 
Mozafarabéd, and the lower part of the Kishan Ganga valley, chiefly 
on the left bank of the Jhelum. Allied to the Bambés (¢.v.). 


KALAI—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A village in the Haveli pargana of Pinch, lying on the slopes of the hill 
above the left bank of the Saran river. It contains about twenty houses, 
inhabited by Muhammadan zam{ndars, and produces only dry crops. 


KALA PANI— 
A torrent which joins the Kamri Dara, about 6 miles north of the kotal. 
At the junction there is a very good encamping ground; forage and fire- 
wood plentiful. The stream, which is about 20 feet broad, is roughly 
bridged. The inhabitants appear to apply the name Kala Pani to the whole 
valley of the Kamri Dara. (Barrow.) 


KALEGRAN—Lat. 84° 25’. Long. 78° 45’, Eley. 

A village which extends for a long distance up a gorge on the weut side of 
the spur of the Tung mountain, which juts down to the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, The principal houses are built in a cluster on the north side 
of the narrow valley, which is traversed by a torrent flowing down from the 
Chow Gali pass. The village contains a masjid and a zidrat, and about 
twenty houses inhabited by zamindars of the Rati caste, including a car- 
penter, a blacksmith, a leather-worker, and a milla; there are also three 
families of Saiads and three Gijars. The lambardar, Un Alf Shéh, is also 
lambardar of two or three neighbouring villages. Kalegran forms part 
of the jagir of Raja Walf Muhammad Khao, son-in-law of Raja Sher 
Ahmad Khan, of Karnao, 

The village lies high above the Kishan Ganga and at some distance 
from it, but its rice-lands extend down to the banks of the river, and 
may be considered a separate village containing three houses, known as 
Kundi. Baran, in Lower Drawér, may be reached by a path lying over the 
Chow Gali pass ; that following the course of the Kishan Ganga is de- 
seribed as being very difficult. 


KALHAR—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 78° 59’. Elev. ; 
A Muhammadan village in Punch, containing about sixteen houses ; it is 
situated on the right bank of the Pinch Téi river. 
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KALIPU RA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev. 
A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamindars, situated at 
the edge of the forest, about 4 miles south-east of Shalirah, to the west 
of the path between that place and Sopir. 


KALIPURA—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A small village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It is situated on the sloping side of a ravine, to the west of the 
path between Makahdma and Drang. 


KALI THAR on BLACK RANGE— 
A name given to this ridge on account of the dark hue which it pre- 
sents in some states of the atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

The road from Jami to Réjaori passes this village to the north-west 
of Aknir. Ascending from the Chenéb valley, an elevated plateau, much 
intersected with ravines, is reached: elevation quite 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this plateau the rock rises up steeply for many miles; 
attaining a level of more than 3,000 feet above the sea, and forming a bold, 
narrow ridge. The farther slope is steeper, presenting an escarpment 
properly and geologically so-called—a really fine instance; for 20 miles 
it continues without a break, having a face of 1,000 feet of vertical height, 
at a slope in some parts of 45°, in some rather less, everywhere marked by 
variations, according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and of 
clay. (Drew.) 


KALLAIN—Lat. 33° 3’. Long. 75° 4)’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the slopes of the spur between the Nera 
river and Bin Kad stream. It lies about 11 miles north-west of Bad- 
rawar, and is the usual stage between that town and Doda. There sre 
a great many fruit-trees about the village, and extensive cultivation, the 
fields being unusually large. There is a small government garden in the 
village and a baraddré for the accommodation of travellers. 

Supplies are procurable, but water is scarce, as the Bin Kad, the nearest 
stream, flows at a considerable distance below the village, and the only 
source in the village is a po«l in which rain-water is collected. The usual 
encamping ground is near this pool. 

The village contains about twenty houses, inhabited by zamindars, who 
are almost exclusively Hindds. 


KALLAN—Lat. 33° 8’. Leng. 75° 33’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated above the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 
a little to the west of Doda. There is a deep ravine on the east side of the 
village, through the bottom of which a stream flows into the river. There 
are both Hindis and Muhammadans among the inhabitants, who number 
sixteen families. It is stated that recruits for the mabardja’s army are 
frequently collected and drilled in this village. 
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KALLI KUND— 
A small mountain-lake in the hills to the west of Badrawér. 
KALTURA—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pohru river. Colonel Beja 
Singh attempted to build an aqueduct over the river at this place, to convey 
water into the Zainagir pargana. (Montgomerie.) 
KAMAKDORI (Dard Kassxarturt). 
KAMAKDORI PASS—Lat, 35° 3’. Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 18,750’, approx: 

A pass over the Kishan Ganga-Indus watershed and connecting Chilas 
with Sharidi. The road from Sharidi to the pass leads up the Samgan 
stream (q.v.), and is 28 miles long. Itis at present unfitted for baggage 
avimals, but could easily be improved. The pass is over a narrow stony 
ridge with remains of old stone breastworks on it. For 600 or 700 feet on 
either side the descent is very steep. There is, even in August, a little 
snow on the Chilas side. The head of the valley on the Chilas’side much 
resembles that of the Samgan. Within a mile of the top on either side 
good pasturage is to be obtained. Wood in moderate quantities is found 
within 2 miles of the pass. 

By following the ridge to the south-west for 1} mile another pass 
(14,000' ?) is reached leading into the top of the Gamot valley. The top 
is flat and easy, but there is a steep ascent from the head of the Samgan 
stream, where there is a lake rather under } mile long by } mile broad. 

Between the head of the Gamot valley and Chilas territory, the hills 
appear rounded and easy, and there must be some good passes, 

This pass is said to be open for six months. (4y/mer.) 

KAMARA oz KOMARA—Lat. 85° 25’, Long. 75° 84’. Elev. 
A large pargana in the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistén), the last village on 
the north side of the Skardt plain ; to the north conglomerate and clay- 
beds rise in steep banks. The fields rise in terraces one behind another, on 
a steeply-sloping platform. It is said to contain 300 houses, and is the 
first march on the Skardd-Gilgit road. (Thomson— Aylmer.) 

KAMBAI—Lat. 33° 13’. Long. 74° 4’. Elev. 
A village and fort in a district of the same name in the province of Nao- 
shera; they lie to the west of the road between Bhimbar and Kotli, a few 
miles south-west of Dharmséla, Vigne states that though finely situated 
on a rock, the country round the fort seems too much confined. (Vigne— 
Allgood.) 

KAMBO or SKAMBU—Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 76° 14’, Elev. 
A small village of ten houses on the left bank of the Purik river (Wakha- 
chu). There is an artificial aqueduct here, about 1 mile in length. 
(Cunningham— Aylmer.) 

KAMIL— 
This river is formed of three streams—the Bangas, the Rangwari, and the 
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Bad Khol, or Béranambal—which rise on the mountain slopes at the north- 
west end of the valley of Kashmfr, and unite near Drangiari; the river 
then flows in a north-easterly direction through the Uttar pargana, 
joining the Loléb or Lahwal stream near the village of Mogalpar, and 
forming the Pohru river. Above the village of Riri the lacustrine deposit 
reaches the height of about 300 feet above the river, resting on the 
primeval rock through which the Kamil flows, and which in some places is 
eut down to the depth of 30 or 40 feet. 

The Bangas stream is bridged beneath Drangiari, and the Kamil 
between the villages of Zunabeshi and Riri, also opposite the fort and 
village of Shalirah, where the river flows in two channels, just west of 
which, under the village of Champara, there is a ford. 

The Kamil as it crosses the Shahirah plain is very rapid, and during 
the melting of the snows is quite impassable. (Montgomerie—Godwin- 
Austen.) 

KAMMAR—Lat. 33° 29’, Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A village in the Shéhabdd valley, lying near the left bank of the Séndran 
river, about 8 miles north-west of Choan. It contains about eight 
houses inhabited by zamindars and three families of pirz&dés, who occupy 
a brick building on the mound, in the middle of the village. Below it is 
the ziérat of the Kadam Rasil, now a mass of rains, beneath which the 
precious relic is said to be buried. 

KAMRAJ— 
The name of one of the two great divisions of the Kashmir valley, compris- 
ing the north-western portion. It is divided into two zillas and eighteen 


parganas :-— 


Name of pargaua. Tahafl station or chief place. 
1. Krabin . a 7 5 : . - | Baramdila. 
2. Telgan . . . . . . . - | Sopdr. 
8. Khuhi . a ° e ° . . . - 
4. Khuibama . . . . . . - | Bandipdra. 
6. Zainagir * ° . . Shewa. 
6. Hama . ° . . . Hadipéra. 
7. Loldb . . ° . . . a " 
8. Uttar . eh . . . . Shaldrah. 
9. Machipdra . . . . * . Handwara. 
10. R&mhal . . ° ° ° . Shaldrah. 
11. Naiharai e ° . ° ° a 

Patan Zilla. 

12. Dansa . ° 


18.. Machibdma . 
14. Birwa or Bird 


oe ewe 
48 Y 
oeee 


18. Bangil - - «| Lolpér. 
16. Parozptir * . Kowss. 
17. Sarem 2 ° . < Sumbal. 
18. Lar . ‘ 7 . . ° . Arate. 
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Dr. Elmslie states that it has been conjectured that Kamraj, or Kamréz, 
as it is sometimes called, is derived from Kama R4j, the teritory of Kama, 
the god of love. 

It is chiefly karew4 land, cut into by various streams which unite with 
the drainage of the Lolab and Uttar streams to form the Pohru river. 


KAMRI—Lat, 84° 48’. Long. 74°58’. Elev. 18,160’. 
A pass between the Birzil valley of Gtirais and the Astor valley on the 
Kashmfr-Gilgit road. 

After crossing the watershed, the route follows the western branch of 
the Astor river through Rattn and Chugém. This route is practicable for 
laden animals, and is shorter, and on the whole easier, than that by the 
Dorikin pass (q.v.), but it is closed by snow for nearly six months, ¢.¢., 
a few weeks longer than the other route. Unladen men can, however, 
generally cross the Dorikin pass during the winter, while the Kamri is 
closed to all. The Kamri was crossed on May 15th, 1886, by unladen men 
for the first time that year. 

In 1885 the pass was closed by snow till July, but the snowfall was 
abnormal. From Bangla in the Barzil valley, there is a steep ascent of 
over 3,000 feet to the first ridge, the hill-side being bare of trees, but 
clothed with luxuriant herbage, The road then winds in and ont, up and 
down, across the spurs from the Gatumi or Gotamara mountain to the 
crest of the Kamri ridge, which is a well-marked depression in the ranges. 
One third of a mile from the crest the road descends by a zig-zag down 
a steep ravine to the Kamri Dara. The pass is not a difficult one when 
clear of snow, but when the snow is lying it certainly is very difficult 
indeed. It is 61 miles from Giirais to Gurikét, of Astor. 

In the Gilgit-Astor map this pass is given a second name, viz., Raj- 
deangan, which is incorrect. At all events, Kamri is the only name one 
hears, (Barrow—Maxifold.) 


KAMRI DARA— 
A branch valley of the Astor valley of Kashmir, which may be consider- 


ed the main western branch of the Astor valley. Including its side valleys 
it contains about eighteen villages, with a total estimated population of 
about nine hundred souls, all Dards, speaking the Shina dialect. Both 
Sunis and Shias are represented. The Sunfs shave their heads, while the 
Shias wear their hair long. The men delight in polo and sport. Their 
arms comprise swords and matchlocks, and bows and arrows. There is 
no fruit in the valley, except the mulberry. Wheat and vegetables only 
aregrown. The cold is extreme in winter, and from December to March 
the people are confined to their houses. Wood and water are plentiful. 
Above Rattu the valley, generally speaking, is fairly open (half to one 
mile), with plenty of good forage, but below it becomes confined between 
steep, rocky, ranges of hills. The principal village in the valley is Chu- 
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gdm, and the chief tributaries are the Kala Pani, the Lyonhudar, the 
Mir Malik, and Rupal sa/as. 

The name Kamri Dara seems to be locally unknown, and the inhabitants 
generally speak of the main river as the Kala Pani. The latter, however, 
at its junction is certainly the lesser stream of the two. The Kamri 
river is fordable in summer with great difficulty below the junction of the 
Raat stream, down which comes the Gagai route. It is crossed by bridges 
at the following places: once near Tsin between Shankarghar and 
Chugam, once at Chugam, and twice between Chugam and Gurikét. 

The principal crops are jao, kanék, cheni, tromba, and métta. Taxes 
are paid in kind and appear to be heavy. Generally speaking, the road 
down the valley is good. 

The gorge between Chugam and Gurikét would be a splendid place 
to resist any force advancing from the Banjf direction. 


Resources. 
Villages. Houses. | Horses, Horned rte Remarks, 
roped bea valley . ° 15 ¢ °) 50 nt 600 
upal valley . 46 ' 40 | (P) 120 | (P)1,200 
Sekmal =. swe 3 20} ‘200 
Shankarghar . . . 4 3% 15 
Ispiand Gomai . . . 9 11 
Dirla . . . ° a . Il 8 
Pharteai . . . : 2 3 20 
Phakarkot . ° . 7 5 30 
sin. ‘ ° 3 6 20 
Gorial . . 1 5 10 
Ratto . . . . 8 10 
Maintsi . . ° . 8 15 1 smith. 
Chugams . . . 12 20 
129 157 


(Ahmad Al Khén—Barrow— Aylmer.) 


KANABAL—Lat. 83° 44. Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 


A village situated on both banks of the Jhelum, about a mile west of 
Islamabad. It is distant by land about 4 miles above Bij-Behéra, but 
the journey by boat occupies about three hours and a half; large boats do 
not usually ascend beyond it on account of the shallowness of the water. 
There is a rest-honse. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the wooden bridge 
which crosses the Jhelum at this village: length 66 yarde, breadth 12 
feet, average depth of water beneath 4} feet. It is supported by a single 
wooden pier and masonry abutments. (Hiigel—Vigne—Ince.) 
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KANAGUN D—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 
A considerable village lying about a mile north-east of Arphal, on the east 
side of the upper extremity of the Tral valley, where it becomes very nar- 
row. The zidrat of Bakir Shaikh Sahib and the masjid are most pictur- 
esquely situated on a wooded spur just to the east of the village. The 
population numbers about twenty families of zamfndars, 


KANAL—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, situated about 6 miles north-west of Doda, above 


the path leading towards Bagu and the Brari Bal. It contains about six 
houses inhabited by Hindis. 


KANARI RANGE of mountains—Separates Zanskér from Ladék. (Bel. 
lew.) 


KANDABAL—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 44. Elev. 

A large village which lies on the east shore of the Manas Bal lake, at the 
foot of the Aba Tung mountain. Itcontains a great many lime-kilns, 
from whence the city of Srinagar is mostly supplied. The limestone is 
procured from the adjoining hills, and the wood for burning it is conveyed 
from the forests in the Sind valley. Hiigel, who calls these the only lime- 
pits in Kashmir, thus describes them: the kilns are 8 feet in diameter, 
and it takes sixteen days’ labour, and requires 2,000 logs of stout wood, to 
heat them thoroughly, The wood, which is from a species of the fir called 
kair, is brought from a distance of 12 kos. 

There were, at the time of his visit, twenty men employed in the kilns 
under the superintendence of three sepoys. A kharwér (144 Tbs) of burnt 
lime then sold on an average for one rupee. Kandabal has no lands, and 
is simply a settlement within the limits of the Angura valley. (Hiigel— 
Ince— Wingate.) 


KANDA LA—Lat. 34° 3’, Long. 77° 27’. Elev. 16,240’. 
A pass over the Kanari range, leading from Phi, opposite Léh, to Skio. 
At the end of June, a deep bed of snow lay on the left of the pass, On 


the top was the usual votive pile of stones, decorated with rags and bite 
of cloth. (Mooreroft.) 


KANDBARI or KHANBARI PASS— 
Lat, 35° 52’, Long. 73° 55’. Elev. 14,700 (?). 
A pass across the Indus-Gilgit watershed, about 6 miles to the west of the 
Chonchar pass. It connects the valley of Kandbéri (¢.0.) with that of 
Shatochao, which drains into the Siugal valley, Gilgit district. It is 
about 700 feet higher than the Chonchar and more difficult. It is only used 
in summer by the herdsmen and their cattle. (Ahmad Af KAén.) 
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KAND HAMZA—Lat. 34° 42’. Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 
A village and small valley on the right bank of the Indus in Khurmang 
(Baltistaén). It contains thirteen houses. 


KANDI—~—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 73° 52’. Elev. 

A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 2 miles west of the fort. 
It lies on the path from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley. The village, 
which is well shaded, contains in its upper and lower divisions ten families 
of pirzddds, ten zamindars of the Bambé caste, a milla, a kazi, a black- 
smith, and a carpenter. 

Just east of the village there are three masjids, and close to the path 
is the zfdrat of Nizim-G-din Aulia; all these buildings, which are of the 
Kashmiri style of architecture, show traces of fine wood-carving. 


KANDI— 
A stream which rises at the south-east end of the Kolnarawa valley, to 
the south of the Diosur pargana. It takes a north-westerly course through 
the strath and, after effecting a junction with the Buzu stream from the 
south, empties itself into the Veshai, af the mouth of the valley, near the 
village of Hanjipar, lat. 33° 37’, long. 74° 58’. (Végne.) 

KANDNI—Lat. 33° 13’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwéar, situsted about 9 miles south of the town of that 
name, above the road leading towards Doda. On the path beneath the 
village an immense projecting rock gives shelter from sun or rain, which 
has been increased by surrounding the spot with great branches of trees, 
Consequent on its position, about a mile north of the suspension bridge 
over the Chandra Bhdga, and the convenience of the water-supply from a 
hill torrent which rushes down close by, travellers frequently seek the 
protection of this rock. (Hervey.) 

KANDPU R—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 75° 10, Elev. 


A village situated on the edge of the Karalu Puthra table-land, about 
two miles north-east of Bij-Behdra. It contains about twelve houses and 


produces corn. 
KANDRIK LA—See “ Puntx La.” 


KANELWAN—Lat. 83° 48’. Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachinpara pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 
KANETTA—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 


A village in Paneh, in the Haveli pargana, situated above the left bank of 
the Sdran river. The village, which is inhabited by Muhammadans, is 
divided into two separate parts, and contains in all about fifty houses, 


KANGAM NAG—Lat. 38° 37’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A spring, situated about three quarters of a mile north-east of Sof, on the 
direct path leading into the Nowbdg valley. It rises in a natural pool in 
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a pretty grassy dell, shaded by trees. The pool, which is about 25 feet in 
dismeter, contains some small fish. The water of this spring, though 
very clear and bright, and pleasing both to sight and taste, is not esteemed 
by the natives. It does not appear to be impregnated by iron or any other 
mineral substance. 


KANGAN— Lat, 34° 16’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
One of the largest villages in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank 
of the river. It is said to contain 15 houses. It contains a large building, 
which is used as a mosque. 
The land in the neighbourhood is fruitful and well cultivated. There 
is a well-shaded spot suitable for encamping, and supplies avd water are 
procurable. (Moorcroft—Aylmer.) 


KANGRI— 
A small earthen pot about 6 inches across, enclosed in basket-work ; it 
contains livecharcoal. The Kashmiris hold this beneath their great gowns 
against their bodies, and the heat from it, especially when they are seated 
on the floor, diffuses itself beneath their clothing, and makes up for the 
scantiness and looseness of it. (Drew.) 


KANG WATTAN—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 74° 49’. Elev. 
A few Gijars’ huts, situated in a beautiful glade amid the mountains, on 
the right bank of the Veshat river, about a mile south of the junction of 
the Chitti Nadi. At this spot the river is bridged by s single pine tree 
about 95 feet in length, thrown across the stream; it may also be forded. 


KANI PASS—Lat. 35° 38’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A pass in Dérdistén connecting Gor with the Sai valley at Damot. It ie 
not much used, except for taking cattle to the Gandai valley, and is alto- 
gether closed for four months by snow. (Ahmad 4K Khdn.) 

FANJI— 
A river in Baltistén, rising in about latitude 34° 10’ and longitude 76° 
36’, and flowing into the Indus some 5 miles above Déh. It is also 
called the Sangelima river. The portion of the valley in which Kharbu is 
situated is wide, skirted by gently sloping hills, which at some distance on 
the left bank rise into high mountains, bat on the right only attain a 
moderate elevation. Alluvium occurs, indurated into a hard conglomerate. 
Kanji valley forms a part of the ilaka of Kargil. 

Communications,—The Leh-Srinagar road passes for some distance down 
this valley, entering by the Fotu Laand leaving by the Namika La. From 
it a branch road leads to Kanji and then into Sird by the Vigne La or 
Kanji La. It is said to be very bad. 

Auother branch road leads down the valley to the Indus. This is ssid 
to be very fair. 
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Particulars of resources. 


lonses. |Horses. | Donkeys. |Yake./ Zhos. i Hay Remarks. 
(?) 8 (?) 350 |Buddhiste(l smith). 
Pd 30 {| Buddhists. 
5 150 Ditto. 


200 | Muhammadans. 
(?) 700 |Muhammadans, Ré- 


12 
(?) 40 


Authority.—(Local lambardars.) (Thomson Aylmer.) 


KANJI—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 76° 40’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Kanji river, situated about half-way 
between the Kanji and Fotu passes. Contains about fifteen houses. 


KANJI PASS on KUNGI LA orn VIGNE LA— 


Lat, 34° 7’. Long. 76° 3¥. Elev. 
A pass situated close to the sources of the Kanji and Wakha streams, 
KANKATORI— 


This river, which is more frequently called the Sargan or the Sarsdti, takes 
its rise on the range of mountains forming the watershed between the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga and Chilas, It flows in a southerly direction, 
and empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat, 34° 48’, long. 74°14’, 
almost opposite the village of Sharidi. It is crossed by a £adaé bridge just 
above the junction, and a path towards Chilas lies up its course. 


KANKNAI— 
A stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Haramuk mountain, and 
flowing through the Lar pargana, empties itself into the Sind river, lat. 
84° 16’, long. 74° 56’, vear the village of Kéjipira. (Jnce.) 

KANKOT—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 74° 10. Elev. 
A large village lying on the right bank of the Drangli stream, close to ite 
janction with the Séran river; it is situated above the path, about 3 
miles east of Pinch. 

KANNA TSETTEPU RA—Lat. 38° 59. Long. 74° 38’. —_ Elev. 
A small village, containing four houses inhabited by zamindars, situated on 
the slope of the spur about 2 miles north of Drang, in the Birwa 
pargans. 

KANORA—Iat. 33° 21’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, between Mirpér and Kotli, about 2 miles from 
the left bank of the Panch Téi. It contains thirty houses, the inhabitants 
being Muhammadans, and one Hindi shopkeeper. 
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KANPUR—Lat. 34° 12’. Lous. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bauk of ihe Jhelum, opposite Baramila. 
(Aligood.) 

KANSAR BAL—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A village containing seven or eight houses, situated near the mouth of the 
Kolnarawa valley, about a mile south-east of Hanjipar. 


KANSIRA—Lat. 32° 58’, Long. 75° 47’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the slopes of the mountains a few miles south- 
east of Badrawadr. It contains six houses inhabited by Hindts of the 
lowest caste. 


KANTAR NAG—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
A small lake lying on the Panjal range, to the north of the Firozpér pass, 
It is said to be distant 6 40s from the Gulmarg by a good path. 


KANUNOR KILANG or KILUNG— 
Lat. 32° 50’, Long. 77° 31’. Elev. 


A camping ground at the foot of the Bara Lacha pass (north-east of it). 
It is the first camping ground in Ladak territory, on the route from Kulu 
to Léh, and lies 164 miles south of Léh. There is a bridge here over the 
Yunam river, ‘A rest-house and supply depét are much wanted. (Drew 
—Cayley.) 


KANYAGUND—Lat, 34°. Long. 74° 37’, Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the right bank of the Suknég 
river, which here flows in numerous channels through a wide stony bed. 
The streams are fordable, and may also be crossed by a series of kdénal 
bridges. 
The village contains about twelve houses, of which seven are inhabited 
by zamindars and five by fakirs. 


KANZALWAN (Dérd Kanzatwar)— 
Lat. 34° 39’. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 7,400’. 

A village in the Girais valley, situated at the end of a steep wooded spur 
on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. It is distant about 25 miles 
north of Bandipdra, and is the third stage on the high-road from Kashmir 
towards Skardi. Astor may likewise be reached from this village by a path 
lying up the valley of the Gagai stream ; it is described as being a good 
road, but is not now used. 

Kanzalwan contains about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan 
gam{ndars ; it is supplied with water by three small springs. Most of the 
cultivation lies on the banks of the Burzil or Bazi Da&k stream, which flows 
into the Kishan Ganga some 300 or 400 feet Lelow the west side of the 
village. 
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The usual encamping ground is situated below the village, near a long 
row of stables, at the south end of the bridge which crosses the Kishan 
Ganga. This bridge can be crossed by pack animals if led over singly. 

The camping ground is large enough for a regiment ; snow, however, 
lies on the ground till the middle of April. (Bates—Barrow—Manifolt.) 


KAORMANG—Lat. 34° 25. Long. 73° 42'. Elev. 
A village in the Lachrat: district, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga ; it 
lies on the slopes of the mountains 2 or 8 miles south of the path between 
Panzgram and Nosudda-Noseri. 
Including the divisions called Shadera, Bandi, and Mojni, there are 
said to be eighteen houses in all in the village. 


KAPASHNA~ Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus close to Skardi: there is a ferry 
here. (Godwin-Austen.) 


KAPLAS—Lat. 33° 52', Long. 75° 43’. Elev, 14,241’. 
A lofty mountain in the range between Badrawér and the Basaoli district ; 
it lies on the west flank of the Chatardhar pass. 

As its sides are very precipitous, less snow remains upon it than on 
neighbouring peaks of inferior elevation. On the north side of the moun- 
tain lie the Kind Kaplas, a cluster of tarns. Sera Jatika, Kalka, Kalikind 
Nag, are some of the names given to the smaller pools. 

Hindis make pilgrimages to these lakes in the month of August, for the 
purpose of bathing in the waters, which are esteemed sacred. The path by 
which they are approached lies up the course of the Halini stream, from 
the direction of Badrawér, and is described as being very rough and 
difficult. 


KAPRAN—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 75° 24', Elev. 
A village situated towards the south-east extremity of the Shéhabéd valley, 
above the left bank of the Sdéudran. It consists of a few scattered huts 
inhabited principally by blacksmiths. Iron is mived in the neighbourhood. 


KARAI THAR— 

A range of hills stretching from about opposite Ramké6t for 25 or 80 miles 
north-west. The ridge has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, 
for here the beds are dipping to the north-east. Near Raémkét its height 
is 6,000 feet ; there it curves round and joins on to the higher mountains ; 
in the direction of Dansal 3,500 or 3,000 feet is the common height. 
This range is traversed by the Tawi in a gorge; one of the main roads 
to Kashmfr crosses it near Dansal by a very steep ascent; a few miles 
north-west of that it dies away. Nowhere is it a simple ridge ; when one 
has crossed the main line and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have 
to be passed. (Drew.) 
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KARAKASH— 
A river which rises in the northern slope of the Karakoram chain in 
about lat. 34° 45’, long. 78° 45’, and at an elevation of about 17,000 feet. 


From its source the river, after rounding the Kompas La spur, flows 
north for 32 miles to Kizil Jilga (16,350’), between which and the 
pass an immense ice-bed extends for 2 or 3 miles right across the ravine 
(which is about a quarter of a mile broad). From Kizil Jilga to Chang- 
tash (15,590’) the river flows north-west for 234 miles, aud is at this point 
joined by a tributary from the vorth-west. At Changtash it takes a 
bend to the north-east and continues in this direction as far as Sora, 
Near Sora it is joined by the eastern or shorter branch, which rises in the 
southern face of the Kuenlun mountains. From Sora the river flows nearly 
due west for 70 miles to ShahidGla (11,780’), at which point it takes a 
bend to the north-east aud keeps this direction till it reaches Khotdn 
(or Ilchi). 

The bed of the river has a fall of about 27 feet per mile from its source 
to Shébfddla, where it pierces the Kuenlun range, and flows at the rate of 
200 yards a minute, or nearly 44 miles an hour, as observed at a point 220 
miles below its source. The vegetation found above the banks in its upper 
course is scanty, and is principally confined to low brushwoud, with patches 
of coarse grass. Where it skirts the base of the steeper mountain of the 
Karatagh and the Kilfan mountains, the course of the river is more con- 
fined. At as high an elevation as 15,800 to 16,000 feet, grass and the 
burtsi plant grow, and below an elevation of 12,000 feet, vegetation, 
with bushes and trees, occur along the downward course. The bed of the river 
consists chiefly of gravel and conglomerate, while an alluvium and fine sand 
is developed in many parts of its course. Nearly the whole volume of its 
waters is utilised for irrigation throughout the province of Khotén. The 
stream is frozen during the winter months, 


An eastern branch of this river joins the main stream at Sora; it has 
its source in the Kuenlua mountains. The eastern Karakash, at its 
nearest point to the Lingzithang plains, flows in a valley between the north- 
west corner of these plains and the foot of the great range of the Kuenlun ; 
here it is 15,000 feet above the sea, 1,000 feet below the level of the plain ; 
and the valley has a width of a few hundred yards; it slopes down to the 
west-north-west corner at a slope of about 3°. On the north it is bounded 
immediately by the main Kuenlun range; on the south by spurs from a 
more southerly, nearly parallel line of mountains. These southern moun- 
tains are of slate and shale, and the same rock extends some way up the slope 
of the Kuenlun opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Kuenlun, 
and further east the whole height of the slope, are of granite. Down the 
valley rocky spur after spur, from both sides, comes forward, until the 
curving of the northern range shuts in the view. 
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Grags and fuel (the bsrtsi or wild lavender plant) are procurable at 
almost every camp in the Karakash valley. ‘Its natural vegetation re- 
sembles that of the Nubré valley, but it is uncultivated and uninhabited, 
except by the Kirghiz camps in the pasture season. Between Shéhfdila 
and Bulakehi the stream is a considerable one, but fordable at most parts, 
on a pebbly bottom, at this season (October 18th).” Henderson describes 
the country in the Karakash valley from the junction of the main and 
eastern branches down to Shahidila. ‘On either side rugged peaks of 
granite rose to more than 20,000 feet. The main valley was about a mile 
wide, and there was quite a forest of myricaria bushes and plenty of good 
grass. At the next camp the valley varies from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and the river flows over shingle, in a great number of streams. Here and 
there the ground is covered with saline efflorescence, and there are numer- 
ous springs, some of which are warm, along the foot of the ranges which 
rise abruptly and sometimes precipitously on either side, The lower peaks 
appeared to be composed of gneiss and slate.” 

There are small fish in the shallow side-springs and pools, but none 
were seen in the main stream, 

On July 3ist, at 1 p.m., the thermometer was at 66°F., under an 
awning. At night it fell to 25° F., but there was hardly any ice on the 
water. Even in September the river was never completely frozen, although 
the thermometer was every night nearly at zero, and during the day was 
never above freezing point in the shade. 

The main stream in August was about 30 or 40 yards wide, and fordable 
pretty easily early in theday. Velocity of current from 8 to 3} miles per 
hour. Lower down fording was more difficult, even at 10 a.m. at the 
widest Farts. But in the middle of September it had fallen so much as 
to be easifw fordable everywhere. Patches of tamarisk jungle are met 
with at intervals. One of the commonest plants was a wild onion, which, 
when cooked, is good eating. 

Near Bulakchi there are quicksands, and fording is difficult work. 
Quicksands are common along the whole course of the river. At Shéhi- 
dila the Karakash is joined by the Kirghiz Jungle and Suget streams, 
which rise at the Kirghiz and Suget passes respectively. (Bellew—Hen- 
derson—Hayward—J, R. G. 8., Vol. XL.) 

Hayward gives the following account of the course of the southern 
branch :— 

“ At Kizil-Jilga there is plenty of grasa and fuel. The valley of the Karakash river 
above this place is flanked by snow ranges, that to the west being the main chain of the 
Karakoram, which here forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers. 
From Kizil-Jilga the valley runs north-west, and ig wide and open, and the road excel= 
lent. At Khishk Maidén, 17 miles below Kizil-Jilga, the valley is wide, and there is plenty 
of good wood for fuel, and grass. Immediately below Khdshk Maidén the Karakash 
increases in volume, being apparently fed by some internal springs in the valley. Some 
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distance above this place, towarda Kizil-Jilga, the water had entirely disappeared, leav- 
ing the bed of the river quite dry. The stream below Khtshk Maid4n was still frozen 
over on its surface (November), and we found the crossing of it somewhat difficult. A 
thick sheet of ice haviug formed on either side, necessitated a straight drop from the 
edge of this into the centre of the stream. At 8 miles below berea large valley effects 
ajunction from the westward, and immediately beyond the river winds round to the 
north, and steep spurs running down from the ranges on either side, forms a narrow gorge 
for 3 miles, Arriving at some hot springs in this defile we encamped behind them. 
Six miles beyond the hot springs, the river suddenly turns to the north-east, and from 
the bénd resembled a frozen Jake for 3 miles, of about half a mile in width. The 
journey wae here over the ice, since the steeper sides of the mountains, and the rocky 
ground, rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the frozen river+ 
Having marched until dusk, we encamped in a ravine on the right bank of the river, at 
the foot of a moraine, which has carried immense quantities of rock and débris into the 
valley from below a gincier. The whole of the country passed through in the day’s march 
was wild and rugged in the extreme. Deep ravines vetween precipitous heights were 
seen from where the Karakash, forcing its way between abrupt spurs on either side, 
rushed on over its rock-bed to the bend, where it emerges into the more open valley, and 
was now held arrested in its frozen expanse. From a lime and slate formation near the 
hot springs, the mountains lower down the valley change to strata of grey and yellow 
sandstone, while rocks of grey and dark granite, with fragments of felspar, lie interspersed 
upon the beds of conglomerate, which fill the valley and extend from the foot of the 
mountain to the water’s edge. A mile below our camp at Zinchin, immense moraines 
have fallen from the high ranges and blocked up the valley, causing the river to form 
the lake alluded to. The river has worn its way through these, and for some distance 
flows on through narrow gorges much confined. The scenery was still very rugged and 
beautiful. High mountains, surmounted by snow and glacier, towered above the valley 
on either end, their sides terminating abruptly in steep heights and precipices, while 
every ravine running into the main valley was filled with moraine of débris and granite 
boulders. 


“The river from here winds round more to the eastward. Granite was still the pre- 
vailing formation of the mountains. The next day, November 11th, we made a march 
of 17 miles further down the valley, which widens as the elevation decreases and the 
mountains are less steep and precipitous. The breadth of the valley had here increased 
to upwards of a mile, and the river flowed in several streams over its more open bed. A 
snow peak (19,615 feet) overlooks the valley, where we encamped that night at Mulgoon. 
The valley bere is 14,458 feet above the sea. The cold, too, was not nearly so great. 
Near here some fresh springs issuing from the ground add to the volume of water in 
the river; and the temperature of these was sensibly above that of the stream. Some 
12 miles below Mulgoon the river turns suddenly to the north-west and runs through 
the valley of Sariki to Shéh{dula. 


“We were now under the Kuenlun range, some high peaks in which rose imme- 
diately to the north-east, and coming in at this bend in a valley from the south-east, 
in which runs the eastern branch of the Karakash river. From this point the Karakash 
runs with a general curve bearing west-north-west to Shéh{dila, some 75 miles dis- 
tant, and skirting the southern base of the Kuenlan, which rises in a high, rugged 
range to the north. Grass and fuel are met with everywhere in abundance, and game is 
plentiful all down the valley. Near Ak-kdm, a wide valley known to the Kirghiz as 
Kara Jilga, joins from the eastward. The Karakash valley is here upwards of a mile and 
a half in breadth, and is bounded on the north by the steep rocky heights of the spurs 
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from the Kuenlun. The spars of the Aktdgh range to the southward are more even and 
less abrupt, while their slopes are covered with accumniations of drifted sand. The lower 
stratum of this range is sand and argillaceous rocks, large beds of conglomerate uccur all 
down the valley. From Gulbashem, a very easy pass was said to lead across the Aktdégh 
range to Malikshdh, on the Karakoram route; and another pass, difficult for laden 
animals, but still practicable, crossed the Kuenlun range near the junction of the 
Kara Jilga valley above Ak-kiim, from where a road leads down the valley of the Khotén 
river to Iichi (Khotan), the capital of that province. In the ravines above Gulbashem are 
situated the jade quarries formerly worked by the Chinese. There are other jade quar- 
ries situated lower down the Karakash valley towards Khotan. 


“The valley of the Karakash at Gulbashem is 12,645 feet above sea-level. Ten miles 
further down is an encampment called Bulakchi, below which the Suget valley effects a 
junction from the south. Some 2 miles below this junction the Karakash river turns 
to the north, and piercing the main chain of the Kuenlun, again assumes an easterly 
course, until nearly the meridian of Khotdéu, when it diverges to the northward, and 
enters the plains of Turkistin. 


“On October 31st, when Shaw first visited the eastern branch near Brangsa, it was 
soft frozen, flowing through a little round valley; enclosed to the north by a large old 
moraine. To the north-east are high snow mountains and glaciers; the course of the 
stream comes down very steeply from them. The Karakash has here a broad valley, 
quite flat and half a mile wide. The dry and shingly bed of what is sometimes a stream 
occupies the centre, with low terraces on either side, the barren mountains risiog north 
and south of the valley, which itself runs westward. The sterile soil did not even 
supply the lavender plant for fuel. The stream was dry; the three great requisites fora 
traveller’s encamping ground—fuel, grass, and water—were all absent. Further down the 
main branch joined in from the left or south side of the valley and filled the hitherto 
dry bed of the main valley. Next dav we found a little grass on the banke of a warm 
spring on the right and some brushwood. The stream here runs free between banks of 
ice. It is a few inches deep*‘and 5 or 6 yards wide. Plenty of wood, as the same 
brushwood jungle extends down here. November ist.—Thermomajer up to 40°F, at 
ten o'clock in the day. At daybreak it was 9° F. November 2nd.—Marched down the 
Karakash stream, which now flows freely between ice-borders. It is fed by numerous 
warm springs, hence its freedom from ice. Two miles from last night's camp we crossed 
@ small plain dotted over with little craters, each 4 or 5 yards across, and 2 or 3 
feet deep in the centre; deposits of saltpetre in these. The valley is wide and flat, 
and the vista is only broken at intervals by great sloping tongues of dédris issuing from 
the mouths of ravines (generally from the north side), and running nearly across the 
valley. More or less grass all along to-day’s march and plenty of brushwood. On the north 
side granite rocks now rise directly out of the valley. The granite is crambling and dis- 
integrated like that of Ladék. jVovember 3rd.—At a corner on the south side there is a 
piece of path with a bit of wall ‘.uilt up to support it, and yesterday we passed a group 
of stone huts; all signs that .he road was once in use. (This valley was formerly fre 
quented by the Chinese who outained jade from hence.) Movember 4¢h.—At daybreak” 
thermometer 1° F. Pitched camp in the evening in a fine grassy meadow which 
occupies the whole width of the valley for several miles down. November 5th.—A suc- 
cession of five meadow plains full of salt craters, larger than the former ones, some 6 
or 7 yards across. In this valley, wherever there is grass, there is also a saline efflor- 
escence on the soil. Movember 6¢h.—Great part of to-day's march has been barren, but 
our camp is near a lot of grara. Near this camp are some jade quarries, now abandoned. 
At Sh&h{ddla there is a small trout-stream fringed with low bushes, while all around rise 
the barren, rocky mountains.” (Skave.) 
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Observations made by Mr. Hayward in 1968 in the Karakash Valley. 


THERMOMETER. Height 
B. P. in feet 
November. Wind. |Weather.{ of above Place. 
8 A.M. {12 noon.| 8 p.m. agi e arian 

Sth -1 by 13 | W.N.W. | Fine .| 1828] 16,192 | Kizil Jilga. 
6th . —3 see 17 Ww. ‘9 .| 1840 15,570 |Khtishk Maidén, 
Mth . -9 24 154 S. W. Cloudy es Sea ” 
8th ; —10} 254 . |W.s.W. | Fine 184-2 | 15,492 | Hot springs 
oth . —5 31 16 | W.S.W +3 184°4 15,364 | Zinchin. 
10th . 2 on ig | wW.s. Ww. | 3 1852] 14,957 | Sang Kalan 
lth 5 ak 20 |S. W.by W.; ,, 186'2 14,458 | Malgdn 
1th... 3} 34 > | W.8. W 1866 | 14.290 | Kyang Jangal. 
13th . A 2 29 18 8. W. Clondy 186°9 14,043 
Mth , ® 5 see 23 Ss. W. Snow 187°4 13,348 | Lunguak. 
lth . . 3 22 19 8s. W Fine 18871 13,480 | Ak-kdm 
16th. : 6 35 154 IN. W. by W.|,, 1889} 18,070 
17th . 9 ee 19 | W.N. W. ae 189-1 12,952 | Mulbash. 
1sth . 9} 18 | W.N.W.| :, 189°6 | 12,649 | Gulbashem. 
19th . pty 36 183 | W.N. W. i: oot is Bulakchi 
20th * 93 15 IN. W.byW.| ,, 191°0 11,745 | Sh4hidula. 


(Hagward—J. R. G. 8., Vol. 40, partly Shaw.) 


KARAKORAM BRANGSA—Vide “ Batti-BraNash.” 
KARAKORAM MOUNTAINS or “black gravel”? mountains, alsc called 


MUSTAGH (i.e., “ice mountains ”), and called the Bolor mounti.ins by 
the people uf Baltf or Bolor. They form the natural boundary to the north 
of the districts of Gilgit, Hunza-Nagar, Baltistén, and Laddk, and extend 
from the source of the Gilgit river to that of the main branch of the 
Karakash, their general direction being from north-west to south-east, 
4.e., about parallel with the Kailas range and the Himalayas. The high- 
est peaks are found north of Baltistén, near the Mustégh pass, in the 
midst of immense glaciers. These peaks are K2, 28,278, and Gusher- 
brum, 26,378 feet. The average height of the range is over 20,000 feet. 
The lofty peaks above mentioned and those at the headwaters of the Nubré 
and Shyok are covered with perpetual snow, but in the neighbourhood of 
the Karakoram pass, and to the east of it, little or no snow lies on the 
range during summer, and not in any quantity in winter. The range in 
this portion forms the true watershed between the affluents of the Tarim 
en the north and the Indus on the south. It is quite barren, the black 
gravel and shale of which it is composed being unfavourable to vegetation 
of any kind, no lichens being even found, There is alse very little animal 
life ; a few ravens are occasionally seen, (Cunningham—Thomson.) 

This range extends from the meridian of 74° east with a general direction 
from west-north-west to east-south-east to near the source of the river 
Indus. It intersects the Hindé-Kush range at the head of the Gilgit. 
valley at a point known as the “ Pusht-i-Khar.” Of its prolongation east- 
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ward, nothing is very definitely known. “The most elevated summits occur 
in that portion of the chain lying between the Karakoram pass and the 
head of Gilgit, where some peaks attain the height.of 25,000 or 26,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The crest of the range has a mean elevation of 
20,000 to 21,000 feet above sea-level, and the most lofty summit is found 
near the Mustégh pass, where a peak near the 77° meridian of east 
longitude rises to the stupendous height of 28,278 feet. The chain to 
the north is here penetrated by long transverse valleys, while the southern 
face in the watershed of the Indus presents steeper declivities, and is 
more rugged than the northern slope. (Hayward—J.R..G. 8., XL., 126.) 


Hayward says :— 


“‘ The valleys that traverse the mountains between the crest of the chain and the 
longitudinal valley of the Yérkand river appear to narrow into ravines towards the head 
of the range, and are filled with glaciers; and the whole surface of the ground to the 
north of the chain is probably more elevated in its average altitude than the mountain 
system, embracing the southern slopes of the range in the watershed of the Indus, 
The Karakoram here (the source of the Yarkand river) loses the great altitude to which 
it attains in that portion of the range lying between the Must&gh pass and the source of 
the Y4rkand river; and from here eastward to beyond the Karakoram pass is much 
broken, presenting features assimilating to the crest of an irregular and detached range 
bordering a high table-land; while higher summits occur in the more elevated spur 
which, branching from the chain near the head of the Yaérkdnd river, forms the water- 
shed between the Shyok and its tributary, the Nubré river. The main range continues 
eastward beyond the Karakoram pass to where a remarkable double peak occurs in the 
chain ; and at this point throws out a somewhat irregular spur, named the Karatdgh, 
towards the Kuenlun, which forms the eastern crest of the high central plateau of Aktégh. 
At this double peak the Karakoram range, after running with a general direction of enate 
south-east from the Pusht-i-Khar, a distance of 320 miles, suddenly turns to the south, 
and again rising into a lofty chain of snowy peaks considerably above 21,000 feet in 
height, forms the watershed between the Shyok and Karakash rivers, until, in the 
parallel of 34° 43' north, it trends again to the eastward, and runs along the heads of 
Changchenmo; and here constitutes the southern crest of the elevated table-land 
known as the Lingzithang plains and the Aksai Chin; and continues eastward to the 
north of the Pangong lake and Rudok.” 


Whether regarding the Karakoram as a separate chain, or as a proe 
longation of the Himalaya to the northward, it forms a distinct watershed 
between the Indus and the river systems of Tartary or Eastern Turkistén. 

The height the passes -each is very considerable. The two principal 
ones over the more central portion of the chain are the Mustégh and the 
Karakoram, the latter reaching an elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. 
The third pass, that of Changlung, crosses the range more to the south- 
east, at an elevation of 18,839 feet above the sea, and is remarkably easy. 
The chicf difficulty connected with the passage across this range is 
caused by the distress ci laden animals owing to the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere at such high elevations, and the general sterility of the sure 
rounding country. (Hayward—J. R. G. 8., XL.) 
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KARAKORAM PASS—Lat. 85° 80’, Long. 77° 57’. Elev. 18,550’. 
Is crossed on both the winter and summer routes from Léh to Yérkand, 
being about 190 miles north of Léh by the summer, and 212 miles by the 
winter route. It lies half-way between the camping grounds of Daolat- 
Beguldi and Balti-Brangsa. Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, crossed it in 
A.D, 399, 


Dr, Bellew describes the rise to the pass from Daolat-Beguldi (16,880’) 
as being “ gentle, except at the pass itself, where it is sudden and steep, 
but short both in the ascent and descent. At the foot of the pass (on the 
Daolat-Beguldi side) is a saddle-shaped watershed across the valley, which 
divides two tributaries of the Shyok. The elevation of the pass affected 
our men and cattle severely. Several of the former tumbled off their 
ponies from the giddiness produced, and some fainted. Two of our bag- 
gage ponies died on the pass, and two others soon after reaching camp. On 
the other side of the pass we went down a loose, shingly drainage gully, 
similar to that on the south.” (Bellew.) 


Dr. Thomson calls the top of the pass “a rounded ridge connecting 
two hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height of perhaps 1,000 feet 
above me. They were quite without snow, nor was there any on the pass 
itself, though large patches lay on a shoulder of the hill to the right 
(going north—August 19th).” Vegetation was entirely wanting, the 
ridge was scattered over with shingle, chiefly a brittle blackeclay slate. 
“‘The road is marked with skeletons of horses; the rarity of the atmo- 
sphere and the absence of grass for many days’ journey causing a great 
mortality among beasts of burden.” (Bellew—Henderson—Shaw.) 


KARAKORAM ROUTE—Vsde “ Rourtss.” 


KARAKORAM STREAM— 
A tributary of the Yarkand river, rises north of the Karakoram pass. 


KARASU—Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 79° 2’. Elev. 
A camping ground on Hayward’s route by Changchenmo to Yé4rkand, 
situated at the south foot of the Kizil pass, 10 miles north of Burtsi, and 
14} miles south-east of Kizil Jilga. (Drew.) 


KARATAGH—Lat. 35° 12’. Long. 79° 15’. Elev. 16,890’. 
' A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 9 miles west of Shorjilga, 
and 224 miles south-east of Mélikehéh (or Aktégh). The lake is situated 
” in a large flat and open plain at the bottom (west) of the Karatégh pass. 
It was frozen over in September and October. Water obtained by making 
a hole in the ice. Plenty of durtsi, but no grass visible. Plain covered 
with several inches of snow. 
Lake about half a mile across; water sweet. (Trot/er—Henderson.) 
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KARATAGH PASS ann MOUNTAIN RANGE— 

Lat. 85° 42’ 54”. Long: 78° 25’. Elev. 17,710. 
Leads over a range of mountains that extends from the Karakoram pass 
north-east to the great bend in the Karakash river near camp Sora, where 
it joins the range that runs parallel with left bank of the Karakash from 
Sora down to Shéhidila. The Karatdégh pass is crossed between Shorjilga 
and the Karatagh lake. From Shorjilga the road is bad, leading up a 
ravine; snow and ice nearly the whole way (October). Descent short, 
but sharp. (Troééer.) 


KARATAGH PLAINS—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Extend from the pass of that name north-west to the source of the Yér- 
kand river towards Kuliksha. (Trofter.) 


KARATAGH RANGE—Vide “ Kazatkau Pass.” 


KARAWAL DIWAN or OUTPOST HILL— 
Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. about 14,550’. 
A ridge to the south-west of the Saser pass, just above Changlung. Dr. 
Bellew describes the ascent from Changlung— 

“Our path led by a steep! zig-zag up the face of a high range of granite hills. At 
the top of the steep there is a small ledge of flat land, and then another rise to the crest 
of the pass. Beyond the ledge the rise is more gradual up to the Kardwal Diwan, or 
‘outpost hill.’ It is the first Turki name we have met, and but an empty memorial of 
the Y4rkand invasion by Sultdén Saiad. The Bhots call this place Hlasgya. Around the 
stage huts at the top of the pass, I found skeletons and bones of horses and yaks in 
every stage of decay, and amongst them some human bones. From the crest of the 
ridge the path led across a steep slope of loose shifting gravel down to a deep and rocky 
boulder-bed, through which rolled noisily a tributary of the Nubré river. We crossed it 
by a rickety spur bridge, the last met with on this route.” (Bellev.) 


KAREN—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 78° 59’, Elev. 
One of the largest villages in the Drawar district ; it is situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river, and forms the division between Upper and 
Lower Drawér. 

There are two islands in the bed of the river opposite the south end of 
the village; and just below these islands there are the remains of a kadal 
bridge, which was erected seven years ago, and lately carried away ; it will, 
it is said, be rebuilt ; in the mean time a rope bridge is suspended between 
the abutments. At either end of the bridge there is a sexagonal masonry 
tower, with loopholed walls anda sloping shingle roof covered with earth. 
That on the left bank of the river has been nearly destroyed by fire, but is 
to be rebuilt. The garrison of these forts is said to number about twenty 
men. A considerable stream flows down into the Kishan Ganga through the 


1“ The stiffeet bit of ascent on the whole joarney to Yirkand, being a rise of more than 4,000 feet in a length 
of about 5 miles,” 
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south end of the village; this torrent seems to possess no distinctive name 
beyond that of the Kashmir-ka-kutta ; the road leading towards the Kashmir 
valley by the Puthra Gali lying along its banks. 

Boogan, a village lying to the south-west of Karen, may, it is said, be 
reached by « path lying along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, but it 
is described as being very rough; there is also a path over the mountains 
to the north, to the village of Bar, opposite Tali Lohat. Karen contains 
a@ masjid and a masdfir-khdna, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
zamindars, including a barber and a carpenter. There is a customs estab- 
lishment maintained in the village during the summer months, but duties 
are, it is said, only levied on the goods of traders. 

A strict watch is maintained at the bridge to prevent unauthorised emi- 
gration. Rice is grown around the village, but this cultivation does not 
extend further up the valley of the Kishan Ganga. There are a few fields 
on the right bank of the river opposite the village, at the edge of a narrow, 
grassy plain, which is strewn with vast rocks. 


KAREWA— 
Is the Kashmirf word for plateaus of alluvial or lacustrine deposit, Their 
soil is for the most part a loam or loamy clay. They are divided from each 
other, sometimes cut into strips, so to say, by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet 
in depth ; occasionally they are surrounded altogether by lower ground, but 
more generally they connect on to some of the mountains that bound the 
valley. 

Karewas are of two kinds, viz., those which, on their summits, make a 
table-land, flat, or nearly so, and those which slope up continuously, but 
with an increasing slope, to the mountains. 

Over the surface of the karew4s water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly their 
cultivation depends on rain alone, and in that case the yield is precarious. 

Looking at the composition of these karewds, we find them to be made 
up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of clay and sand. The follow- 
ing is a characteristic section ; it was measured at Pird, a mile east of Is- 
lamabéd, in one of its flat-topped karewés :— 


F 
Rather coarse drab or brown sand, with some small pebbles . < 20° 
Fine soft brown sand . 7 * . . . : - 8 
Hard, very fine-grained, sand . : * . . . 16 
Blue, sandy clay . . . . . ° . . « 6 
Fine, soft sand . 3 ‘ . . ° . i . & 
Coarse sand, like the uppermost bed . . é . . «2 


For farther remarks see under head “ Kasumfa.” 


KARGAH— 
One of the principal feeders of the Gilgit river on its south side, entering 
that river between the two hamlets of Basin. The valley is so far import- 
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ant that up it lies the only practicable route for horses between Gilgit and 
Darél. The pass at its head is known as the Chonchar. It is also the 
principal source of Gilgit’s wood supply. There are no villages in the 
valley, but at Jat there is a small Gujar settiement. Below Jit the 
valley is totally destitute of trees, a rock-strewn ravine, often bound by 
perpendicular cliffs, several hundred feet high, above which again tower 
the steep mountain slopes characteristic of these regions. Above Jit, 
according to Hayward, it is a beautiful Kashmir-like tract, with green 
sward and forests of pine, dense willow-groves lining the stream. Above 
this comes a grass country. At the head of the valley, where vegetation 
ceases, the rugged hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of 
splintered rock, From the summit of the pass (14,000’) a rough pathway 
leads down to the Khanbdri valley, which has to be crossed near its head. 
The Barigah pass then to be crossed, after which there is a long descent to 
Yakttit, the first village of Darél. It was at the head of the Kargéh 
valley that in September 1866 a column of the Kashmir army, returning: 
from an expedition against Darél, was overwhelmed by a sudden and un- 
seasonable snowstorm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. 
The Choncbar route is impassable from December to April. Snow is met 
with till August, when it dieappears altogether for a couple of months. 
The river is fordable in winter, (Zanner—Hayward—Ahmad Ali Khén— 
Barrow.) 


KARGIA— 
A tributary of the Zanskér river. It rises in a glacier close to and north- 
west of the Bara Lacha pass, and falls into the Zanskér river some distance 
above Padam, opposite the village of Chrar. 


KARGIA, oz KHARGYA, on KURGEEA— 
Lat, 33° 4’. Long. 77° 17’. Elev. 13,670’. 
A village on the left bank of the Kargia stream, in the Zanskér district. 
Supplies and fuel procurable. Large flocks of sheep and ~aks graze about 
here. The Bara Lacha pass lies to the south-east. 


KARGIL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
An ilaka of the wazirat of Skardi. It consists of the valleys of the 
Kanji (g.0.) and Wakha (q.v.) streams, of the Siri valley below Kargil 
and of the Indus valley (left bank) between the Kanji (q.v.) and Drés (g.v.) 
rivers. 
Its inhabitants are partially Muhammadans and partially Buddhists. 
Communications.—The Léh-Srinagar road passes through this ilaka 
and is very good. The roads to Stird and along the Indus are indifferent, 
The head-quarters of the district are at Kargil, where the thanddar lives. 
The bridge opposite Kargil itself is of considerable importance, as the 
Sird river is quite unfordable in summer. (Ay/mer.) 
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Particulars of Resources. 
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Authority.—Locat dumbardars. (Aylmer.) 


KARGIL—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 76° 11’, Elev. 8,787’. 

A considerable village, and the capital of the Kargil district. It is pie- 
turesquely situated at the junction of the Sari and Pashkyum (or Wakha) 
rivers. There is a fort here, commanding the road at the junction of the 
rivers. It stands about 250 yards above the bridge, on the left bank. It 
is of the usual style, namely, a square with corner bastions, The 
walls are 25 feet high and loopholed in two tiers. The garrison is one 
native officer and fifteen sepoys. It is commarded from the collectorate 
above. (.4ymer.) 

The collectorate is at the top of the village, and comprises some neat 
and commodious buildings. There is a polo ground here. From Kargil 
the road crosses the river in front of the fort by three or four log bridges, 
which are connected by a line of embankment, and rising out of the hollow 
for 4 or 5 miles, leads across a high undulating tract of gravel, which 
occupies the angle between the two rivers, and then descends into the Pas- 
kyum valley. The successive reacheson either shore are occupied by flour- 
ishing little hamlets ; these are surrounded by their corn-fields and planta- 
tions of willow and poplar, and present a pleasing picture of prosperity 
amidst the bare rocks around. There is less snow here in winter than at 
Drds, and a greater force of sun and warmth in summer to help on vegeta- 
tion. Wheat and barley flonrish, Fruit-trees are scarce. There isa post 
office here. (Bellew—Drew—Ayimer.) 


KARIM—Lat. 35° 7’. Long. 75° 5’, Elev. 10,500’. 

A village in the Upper Astor valley on the right bank of the eastern branch 
of the Astorriyer. Here the snow lies on the fields for seven months; this 
18 the longest on any cultivated ground. ‘A miserable collection of flut- 
roofed mud and stone-built houses.” (Drew) 
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KARIMPURA—Lat. 84° 7’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev, 
There is said to be but one house in this village, which lies just to the south- 
east of Khipar, by the path between Patan and the Gulmarg. 


KARKARPU R—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, between Awéntipér 
and Pampir. The Ramchd river flows into the Jhelum just below it, and 
behind it there are some fine shady trees,and also two old temples and ceme- 
teries. These ruins are so deeply buried in the ground, that without an ex- 
cavation it is impossible to ascertain their character or antiquity. The name 
of this village may possibly be a corruption of Khagendraptira. If so, this 
would be the oldest historical site in Kashmir, as King Khagendra flourish- 
ed in the fifth century before Christ. Vigne, who remarks that these ruins 
are scarcely worth visiting after Martund, adds, “ the geclogist, however, 
would be better repaid than the antiquarian, by observing the long ridges 
of limestone strata on which the table-land above the village is supported, 
jutting out perpendicularly to a height of 30 or 40 feet in some places, 
close to the river, and on the north side, and which is consequently nearly 
the lowest limestone in the valley, and probably the only locality where it 
appears in the open plain.’ 

From Karkarpdar there is a good road to Pampér, and also to the ruins 
at Pa Yech. (Vigne—Growse.) 


KARKPET or KARKFE—Lat. 33° 46’, Long. 78° 4’. Elev. about 14,000, 
A small village of three houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 
between Mang and Takang. 

A few,crops grown here; naked (grim) barley and peas. Mang is 11 
miles distant. (Drew.) 


KARNAO—Lat. 34°14’ and 34° 26’. Long. 73° 50’ and 74°. Elev. 
A district lying north-west of Kashmir, on the south side of the Kishan 
Ganga; it comprises the valleys of the Kazi Nag and Shamshabari streams, 
which unite abort 3 miles east of Titwal, where they flow into the 
Kishan Ganga river. 

These valleys are very fruitful and extensively cultivated; the grassy 
mountains by which they are surrounded aré, for the most part, bare of 
forest, and of inconsiderable elevation, except on the east and south sides, 

The northern portion of the valley is traversed by the road between 
Shalirah and the village of Titwal, on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga ; 
the path lies through the Nattishannar Gali during the summer months, and 
by the Kukwa Gali in winter. 

This portion of the valley may also be reached by shepherds’ paths from 
the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. The direct road from Sopér to the 
Kishan Ganga lies through the southern portion of the valley, crossing the 
Tutmari Gali, and jommg the northern route near the village of Shart, 
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shortly before reaching Titwal. There are also mountain paths communi- 
cating with the districts on the north side of the Jhelum. 

The tributary réjas of Karnao, who resided in the village of Gabra, in 
the middle of the valley, seem to have been of some importance, and are 
stated to have ruled over a considerable district, comprising the whole of 
the Kishan Ganga valley as far north as Sharidi, and the tract lying on the 
banks of the Jhelum, as far as the confluence of the Kishan Ganga, and 
their authority seems to have extended into Kamrdj. 

. Réja Sher Ahmad, who is said to have been the seventh of his family 
who succeeded to the title of rdéja or nawdb of Karnao, was the son of 
Raja Munsdr Khan ; he rebelled against the mahardja in 1867, and collect- 
ing his retainers on the north side of the Kishan Ganga, severed communi- 
cation with the left bank; after awhile his followers, mistrusting the teme- 
rity of their leader, deserted him; in this extremity the raja claimed the 
protection of the Ahkin of Swat, which was refused ; he then applied to 
the British Government with a like result, and, as a last resource, threw 
himeelf on the mercy of the maharéja, who spared his life, assigning a small 
jagir in the Kashwir valley for the maintenance of the réja and his family. 
The misunderstanding and eventual rebellion of Sher Ahmad is stated to 
have thus arisen. The mahardja sent to cut timber near the village of 
Baran, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and the wood was appro- 
priated by Raja Sher Ahmad for a house he was erecting; the mahardja’s 
servants having expostulated in vain, reported the matter to their master, 
who sent certain officers to make an investigation; these were maltreated 
by Sher Ahmad, who especially wreaked his vengeance on the news-writer ; 
the mahardja then moved troops in the direction of Karnao, when the r6ja 
raised the standard of revolt. The Karnao valley is now included in the 
jurisdiction of the zilladar of Mozafarabdd. 


KARNAO—Lat. 34° 24, Long. 73° 54’, Elev. 
A fort situated in the middle of the northern portion of the Karnao valley, 
where it is something less than a mile in width. It lies on the bare plain 
just south of the village of Tangdar. The walls, which are loopholed, are 
about 30 feet high, built of stone connected with bands of timber, and 
are double at the west end. At each corner there is a bastion tower. 

A rill from the Shamshabari stream flows through the fort. The gare 
rison is said to number one hundred sepoys, besides fifty who are accom- 
modated in a line of huts on the north side of the fort. It is said that this 
fort was first built during the Sikh occupancy of Kashmfér, and Jodh Singh 
was appointed killadar. Sher Ahmad, réja of Karnao, forged an order 
directing him to return to Kashmir with his garrison, and the ruse suceeed- 
ing, the raja attacked Jodh Singh and his troops as they were leaving the 
valley ; he also burned the fort. 

At a later date ill-feeling arose between the réja, who lived at Gabra, 
and his younger brother, Mozdin Khan, who held the valley of the Sham- 
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shabari in jagir, and resided in the village of Tangdar ; the latter appealed 
to the maharéja, who caused the fort of Karnao to be rebuilt and garri- 
soned. Previous to this, the Karnao réjas, though tributary to Kashmir, 
had been left in undisturbed possession of their estates. 


KARNEY GAD— 
A stream which drains the Bhimjd district between Badrawdr and 
Kishtwfr. It unites with the Kar Gad from the south, and empties itself 
into the Chandra Bhéga, lat, 38° 9’, long. 75° 51" Its waters are of a deep- 
green colour, contrasting with the muddy hues of the Chenéb. The road 
between Kishtwdr and Badrawdr crosses this stream by a good, broad, 
wooden bridge. (Hervey.) 

KAROLI—Iat. 84° 18’. _ Long. 78° 36’. Elev. 
Somewhat important town, containing several well-built houses; it is 
favourably situated on an elevated plain on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
about 9 miles south-east of Mozafarabéd. Below it the river forms a 
sudden bend, and a pretty island starts from its waters. Hiigel states that 
the whole aspect of the place greatly reminded him of an Italian village. 
(Hiigel.) 

KAROTI—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtw4r, containing seven houses, situated on the left bank of 
the Lidar Khol, about a mile north of Bagu. There is a bridge across the 
river beneath the village, from which there is a path leading over the 
mountains to Rémban. 


KARPUR—Lat, 33° 39’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 

A village about 3 miles west of Nowbig, ou the path to Shéngas, by the 
Harrikan Gali. All the houses in this village are almost entirely construct- 
ed of wood, though two and three stories high. Clumps of poplar trees 
are found near, and pines grow in dense forests on the hills skirting the 
path from Nowbig. 

The path from Karpér to Shéngas is first an ascent, followed by a long 
wooded and rather steep descent into the Kuthar pargana. (Hervey.) 


KARPU RA—Lat. 88°46’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
This place, which contains but one house and the zidrat of Saiad Abdulla, 
is situated just to the south-east of the village of Brimbar, on the left bank 
of the Arpat, in the Kuthér pargans, It is surrounded by rice cultivation, 


KARSAR oz KARSHA—Lat. 33°32’. Long. 76°58’. —_ Elev. 
A town iv the Zanskér district, nearly opposite Thonde, and a few miles 
below the junction of the Zanskér river, with a tributary from the north. 
“Tt is the largest town in Zanskér, and lies in a ravine at a considerable 
distance from the river, and, from the steepness of the slope on which it is 
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built, presents rather an imposing appearance, The level tract between 
the town and river was covered with cultivation.” (7homson.) 


KARTAKSHA—See “ Kuurmana.” 


KARTZE—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small district lying between the districts of Kargil and Sard, partly in 
a valley tributary to that of the Sard river, and running into it from the 
east, and partly in the Sard valley down as far as Buru, It nominally forms 
a part of the ilaka of Draés (q.v.), but seems to be administered almost 


independently. (4ydmer.) 


KARTZE—Lat. 34° 23’. Long. 76° 19’, Elev. 
A village of twenty houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies in the Phukar 
valley, which joins the Wakha valley at Shergol. Its inhabitants are 


Muhammadans. (4y/mer.) 


KARTZE or LANG KURTZE— 

Lat, 34° 16’. Long. 76° 3’. Elev. 10,000’, approx. 
Situated on the right bank of the Siri river, at its junction with the 
Pulumba Chu rivulet, and opposite Sanku. It is the chief village in the 
Kartze district. Goitre is very common here. Contains about forty 
houses. (Moorcroft—Cunningham— Aylmer.) 


KARZOK oz KORZO—Lat. 32°58’. Long. 78° 15’. Elev, 14,900’. 
Is situated at the north-west end of the Tsomorori lake, and is a halting- 
place on the route from Spiti to Léh. There is a monastery here contain- 
ing about thirty-five lamas, a house belonging to the chief man of the 
district, and eight or ten hovels, which are inhabited by the old and sick, 
who are left here when the camps and flocks move down to winter in the 
Indus valley. The summer camp is 2 or 3 miles distant, up the side 
valley, down which flows the Karzok stream. Naked barley is grown here 
to a small extent. It does not always ripen. During the summer months 
immense flocks of sheep and goats graze on the surrounding hills; these 
migrate in winter to the Hanlé valley. (Drew—Manifold.) 


KASHMAL—Lat. 38° 36’, Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilaka of Rondd (Baltistén), situated a mile to the 
west of Rondé village, on a plateau above the left bank of the Indus. 
It has thirty houses and includes the villages of Harboat, Hardas, and 


Kashmal. (Aylmer.) 
KASHMAL—Lat. 35° 35’. Long. 75° 38’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistan). It contains eighty-two 


houses. (Aylmer.) 
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KASHMIR— 
One of the two provinces into which the territories of His Highness the 
Mahardéja of Kashmir and Jami are divided. Besides the valley of 
Kashmir, it includes Drawdr, Gérais, Tilail, Astor, and Gilgit. It is 
administered by a chief officer styled Hakim-i-ala, who generally resides 
at Srinagar. (Plowden—Aylmer.) 


KASHMIR VALLEY— 

Kashmir is a plain embedded in the midst of mountains, lying in an 
oval-shape, north-west and south-east between 38°5’ and 34°7’ north 
latitude and 74° and 75° 10’ east longitude, elevated 5,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, drained by the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes of the Greeks, 
which, after traversing the valley, breaks through an opening at the north- 
west extremity, and pursues a tortuous course to the plains of the Panjéb. 
The country of Kashmir has justly a reputation for something distinctive 
if not unique in its character. Its position and form are such that there 
is no parallel to it in the whole of the Himalaya, The position with 
regard to the great mass of mountains and to the plains of India is this; 
the long diameter of the oval, lying north-west and south-east is parallel 
with the general run of the chief ranges in this north-western portion of the 
Himalayas ; the distance of the valley from the plains of the Panjab varies 
from 50 to 75 miles,—that is to say, there is a mass of mountains of that 
width interposed between the two plains. 

For administrative purposes, the valley is divided into the following 
zillas and tahsils, though these divisions are rather too frequently subject 
to alteration. Besides the zillas of the valley, the zilla of Mozafarabéd, 
which includes the whole vale of the Jhelum from Baramdla downwards, 
is reckoned as belonging to the Kashmfr governorship. 


List of Zillas and Tahstls in the Kaskmtr Valley in 1887 (8. 1943). 


Revenue, 
No, Zilla, No. Tahsf}. Villages| Chiki Remarks, 
rupees. 
1|Yeb . . . ew 85 1,01,190 
2 | Nag&i . . ° . 95 1,11,198 
3 | Vihew Nahama . . . rey 87,712 
1 | Shabr Kh&s or Srinagar 4 | Lal with Sdir Mojia Pain. 143 97,481 
& |Phak , . . . . 116 96,929 
6 | Dons Machbama > of Wl 1,27,297 
7 \MirBebri . < . is 12 32,275 


1 [Densr, . . «| 1 1,23,214 
2 |Sbupion 5 ff i] 137 119,878 
2 | Baripsr or Shupion . 3 |Trai a 7 . 67 1,08,C70 
4 | Charset . . . . . 92 1,14,063 
5 |Ram Patri . . . . 121 1,186,834 
6 | Chirkt . . ° . * 65 1,06,823 


675 6,54,078 {(or R969 per vile 
lage.) 

623 | 6,88,181 | (or 21,104 per vil- 
lage} 
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List of Zillas and Tahstls in the Kashmtr Valley in 1887 (8. 1943)—contd. 


" 


Revenue, 
No, Zilla, Tehsil. Villages Chiiki Remarks, 
rupees, 


1 | Uttar Machfptra . e , 148 92,968 

2 | Hamal Zaindgir . é : 131 1,090,557 

3 | Khuihama Pe Wierd = or 72,183 (and 46,075 Khar 

‘olar Lake 4 | Mahal Sungara (Wular Lake) & 37,397 ‘ap x - 
3 | Kamraj or W 6 |Krohsn Baramila , .| 108 | 1,06621 | wars.) 

6 | Biroh Magim . A . 160 93, 

7 | Patan . . . . - 120 1,06,226 

8 | Chakia Drugmals. 7 . 10 22,063 


{or R812 per vil- 
lage.) 
(and ue khar-. 


1 | Anantnég or Islamabéd 7 81 1,07,961 wart, 
ql feeteie © |e | es 
‘arkora Brin, . ° ° 5: 1504 
4 | Anantnég or Islamabéd 4 | Sri Eanbhisinghpéra . «ft 68 91,483 
5 Khorpara Martund is ‘ 91 91,313 
6 | Dachinpara . . a ° 61 1,06,449 
7 | Krena Ranbirpirs s 1 11,144 


(or 21,469 per vile 
lage.) 


ABSTRACT. 
No, of | No, of Revenue, 
_ als, Tabsfls.| Villages, | Chilki rupees. Bemarke, 
— | SSS 

1 | Shabr KhAs or Srinagar ° ‘; 7 675 6,54,078 
: Haripar or ehupicn ke’ 6 623 6,83, 181 

amraj or Walar Lake , 8 788 640,454 d 46,075 kharwére, 

4 | Avantndg or Islamabad 7 401 Sieoras | ant 48.0% : 
23 2,487 26,72,068 
Average per zilla . . . 5 7 622 6,438,017 
Average per tahsil x ° ° 89 91,860 
Average per village ° . . . oo eee 1,034 


( Wingate.) 

The size of the country may be measured in two ways—one reckoning 
from summit to summit of the mountains that bound it, the other counting 
only the valley,—that is, the nearly flat part that lies between them. Taking, 
then, the range of mountains, we find that the length of the irregular 
oval which the line of their summits form is 116 miles long, and 
that the width varies from 40 to 75 miles, the area within this rocky 
fence being about 3,900 miles. The part which is comparatively low 
and flat—that which may be called the vale—is about 84 miles long, 
from north-west to south-east, and in width it varies from 20 to 25 
miles ; it has an area of 1,800 to 1,900 miles. In level, what has been 
counted in with the valley varies from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea down to 5,200 feet. The lowest portion is along the north-eastern 
side; the average of the whole valley may be taken as about 5,000 feet 
above the level of the plain of the Panjab, or near 6,000 feet above the sea. 
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The mountain ridge, or rather the combination of ridges which sarroand 
Kashmir, varies much in height. The loftiest points are on the north- 
eastern side, where some peaks rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the 
mountains curve round the north-west side of the valley, 12,000 and 13,000 
feet are the average heights. On the south-west side, the great range called 
the Panjél, whose summit ridge is commonly 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, 
for a length of some 80 miles, separates Kashmir from the Panjab. 
On the south-east a continuation of that range at a somewhat less elevation 
curving round, unites with the range on the north-east. It is near the 
southernmost part of the oval that the lowest portion of the mountains 
occurs ; for a few miles the ridge is somewhat under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valley is enclosed. The one gap 
left is the gorge by which the drainage of the valley and of the inside slopes 
of the mountains escapes to the sea. Towards the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley, the waters, having collected into one great stream, flow out 
by a ravine, or an extremely narrow valley, flowing in it a long way before 
reaching the open plains. 

Looking more closely into the form of the ground, we find it naturally 
divided into two parts—the plain of the alluvium of the river and the 
plateaus or platforms of older alluvial or lacustrine deposits; these may 
be spoken of separately and in some detail. 

The plain of the river alluvium.—The streams which drain the south- 
eastern end of the barrier of mountains, flowing from many directions, 
unite near the town of Islamabad, and form a river which from that spot 
onwards, through the length of valley till the gorge before mentioned is 
reached, is navigable. This river is called the Jhelum. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain exists, extending along 
the north-eastern sidé of the valley from Islamabéd north-westwards 
for more than 50 miles, with a width varying from 2 or 8 to 15 
miles. [A description will be found under the heading “ JuzLum ” in the 
alphabetical portion of this work.] 

The plateaus or karewds.—-Karewds' and their dividing ravines occupy 
a width of from 8 to 16 miles along the south-western side of the Kashmir 
valley for a length of about 50 miles, from near Shupion to the river-flat 
between Sopir and Baramila. Beyond Sopér, again, the north-western 
side of the valley is mostly karewdé ground. Lastly, on the north-east side 
of the valley across the river, on its right bank, are spaces of karew4; 
in some cases they are in recesses made by retiring hills, in others they 
project out from spurs. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewa we may go to the town of 
Pamptr. The space included between the river and the semi-circle of 
mountains to the north and east, which space constitutes the pargana or 


1 For a description of karewds, see under that bead in the alphabetical portion of this work, 
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“hundred” of Vih{, is almost entirely karew4; it is a flat table-land, 
about 150 feet above the level of the Jhelum, and its alluvial plain 
ends towards the river in a bluff, partly worn down by the weather 
to a slope. The table-land is cut through by narrow valleys; these contain, 
and have been made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
ring of mountains; at Pampdir but a small area, and that of not very high 
ground, is thus drained ; the streams, therefore, are small, and the ravines 
they have cut not wide. The surface of the karew4 is dry and quite bare 
of trees: its position is not such as to make it receive a great rainfall ; 
also there must be a natural deep drainage of its soil to the side valleys 
and the end cliff, so the moisture quickly leaves ; still it will bear some crops, 
Some miles south of this, on the other side of the river flat, is the karewd 
of Pé Yech: this is in the form of a triangle, whose base is 6 miles and 
perpendicular 4 miles ; it is an isolated plateau entirely surrounded by low 
land, having the alluvial flat on one side, aud on the other the broad valleys 
of streams that drain the Panjal. Behind Islamabdéd is another good 
specimen of the flat-topped karewd. There a hill of limestone, separated 
by some miles from the mountains, rises immediately behind the town, to a 
height of a few hundred feet. The space between that hill and the 
mountain spur that connects it with the great ridges, an area of some 6 
square miles, is a nearly level table-land, about 5,800 feet above the sea, 250 
feet higher than the stream valleys on each side. This space is extremely 
arid: with difficulty can anything grow onit. Works have been begun for 
bringing water from higher up the northern valley, along the hill-side, 
to afford irrigation to the ground, which with that aid would be sure to 
bear crops. 

We now come to the sloping karewds. Probably all the karewds that 
occur along the south-west side of the valley belong to this class, By 
Shupion there is a large tract of ground, sloping to the north-east from a 
height of 7,000 feet down nearly to 5,500 feet. This may be called a karewé4, 
though its surface is not so regular as most, and its slope seems to be radial 
like that of a very flat cone: more accurately perhaps it might be called 
an alluvial fan on a large scale. Water-courses are led over it from the 
hill streams, and they produce such fertility, that the tract is crowded with 
villages. From Shupion, if we were to go, first in a northerly direction, 
and then in a north-westerly, to Sopér, edging the hills, we should alter- 
nately cross karew4s and low valleys. The karew&s start from spurs of 
the mountains, and extend out north-eastward, sloping slightly in that 
direction ; the slope of tltem is greater near the hills, and less away from 
them until the outer parts get like the flat-topped karewds; the level of 
them may be taken at 6,500 feet, or rather more at their beginning, and 
they decline to about 5,400 feet. The dividing valleys are somewhat 
narrow, steep-sided ravines, with just a little width of green land at the 
bottom, watered by the streamlet; other valleys, where a great amount of 
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drainage has collected and formed a large stream, are wide or become al- 
most like plains ; these, by the stream-bed, are apt to be pebbly : they, too, 
gradually slope towards the east. 


Over the surface of the karewas water has sometimes been brought for 
irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but more commonly the 
cultivation on them is dependent on rain alone, and in that case the yield 
is precarigus. The Panjal ridge supplies by its various streams an enor- 
mous amount of water, some of which is utilised ; but to bring water over 
the higher plateaus is difficult ; as a rule, they are [left to the chance of 
rain, and only the intervening valleys or lower parts of the karewd are fed 
by streams. . 

The north.west end of the valley is called Kamrdj (q.v.). 

Lukes.—In his description of the lakes of Kashmir, Vigne explains 
that the word dal is applied to a lake in the plains. Sar is the term for a 
morass; and wdéy (literally “a serpent ”’) is used as a name for the moun- 
tain lakes or fountains, whose depth and clearness entitle them to be 
considered as fitting abodes of some one of the innumerable divinities of 
the Hindd pantheon. (For an account of the various lakes see page 11.) 

Rivers.—OFf the rivers, the Jhelum alone is navigable from the neigh- 
bourhood of Islamabad to Baramdla, a distance of about 60 miles. 

Bouts.—The boats used in Kashmir are of various kinds, viz., the 
bahats, dtinga, shikdra, khach, tsétawar, and Jarindéo; of these, only the 
three first are commonly met with. They are all constructed of deodar 
wood, and are mostly built at Srinagar ; but some few at Sopiir, Baramila, 
and at Naid Khai, a village in the morass which extends between Patan and 
the Wular lake, 

The boats on the Kashmir lakes and rivers have no sailg, The cost 
of these boats at Srinagar is said to be, for bahats R500 to 2800, for 
dangas R150 to R200, and shikdéras R50 to R100, British currency; the 
two former descriptions are said to last only about seventeen years, and 
the latter about eight years ; this seems hardly probable, having regard to 
the durable quality of the wooe of which they are made, 

The government levies a tax on ail new boats, and also on all sales of 
second-hand boats. In the cime of Akbar the number of registered boats 
exceeded, itis said, 8,900. (For description of boats see pages 12 and 13.) 


Bridges.—The Jhelum is spanned by thirteen bridges in its course 
through the valley of Kashmir; they are of peculiar construction and are 
galled. kadals ; a description of them-will be found elsewhere. Smaller 
bridges of a single span, known elsewhere in the hills as sangas, are 
met with in Kashmir, where they are likewise called #adals; they are 
usually formed in the following manner: on either side of the stream 
abutments of rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of timber, are built 
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up, and into these are inserted stout poles, one over the other, in succes- 
sively projecting tiers, the interstices between the latter being filled up 
with cross-beams. Tbe projecting poles increase in size as they approach 
the upper platform, and have a slight incline upwards, their shore ends 
being firmly braced into the stonework. Between the uppermost row of 
timbers, two or three long and very stroug connecting trees are placed, and 
seantlings are laid over them for the pathway; sometimes a railing is 
added for greater security. These bridges are frequently of considerable 
span, and, if well built, last from thirty to forty years. 


Next in importance come the rope suspension bridges, which are often 

* of great length; of these there are two descriptions, called respectively 

chika and jhula, and the latter, when the ropes are made of withes, seems 

frequently to be called zampa, from a Kashmiri word signifying “to move or 
yield.” 

The chtka bridge consists simply of six or eight stout ropes close 
together, stretched between rude piers on either bank of the torrent; on 
these a ring timber, formed of a section of a tree about 2 feet long and a 
foot in diameter, slides, and is hauled backwards and forwards by a rope 
attached to it and connected with the suspension ropes at intervals of about 
twenty feet by stout cane rings; to the slide a loop of ropes is secured 
through which the legs of the traveller are inserted, and he clasps his hands 
in front of him round the ropes to retain himself in a sitting vosition ; it 
looks dangerous, but is, in practice, a perfectly safe, though tedicus, opera- 
tion; baggage is carried across in the same manner, each package being 
lashed to the loop and hauled across separately, and in like manner sheep 
and goats and sometimes cows are conveyed across rivers and torrents. A 
jhila bridge is formed of a stout rope of five or six distinct strands 
stretched between piers and securely fastened on either side of the river ; 
this forms the footway, and about 3 feet above it on either side is a guy- 
rope, which is grasped by the passenger to enable him to retain his footing 
on the bridge; these guy-ropes are kept in their places by being attached 
at intervals to the ends of forked branches like the merry-thought of a 
chicken. 

Some of these bridges swing a good deal with the weight of the traveller, 
and are trying to the nerves of those unaccustomed to them. The ropes of 
which they are constructed are made either of hemp, or willow or birch twigs, 
aad are renewed annually, or as often as occasion may require. 

Two other descriptions of bridges met with in Kashmir remain to be 
mentioned : the tangari, which is formed of two side timbers placed a little 
way apart and covered with brushwood kept in its place by large stones, 
and the 4dnad bridge, which is simply the trunk of a tree ora plank thrown 
across a <tream; they are necessarily of limited dimensions, and are only 
practicable for foot-passengers. 
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Canals,—Srinagar is intersected by a labyrinth of canals, which, when 
properly taken care of and filled with running water, no doubt contribute 
to the salubrity and cleanliness of the city. 

To avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular lake, through 
which flows the main stream of the Jhelum, the N4ré canal was con- 
structed in very early times to connect Soptr with Srinagar. 

Irrigation chanuels are numerous; of these the Shahkil canal in the 
Khourpara pargana, and the Naindi and Ninnar canals, near Islamabad, are 
among the most important. 

Geology.—The pansdls or mountain ranges which inclose Kashmir 
appear, with little exception, to be of igneous origin and basaltic, their 
usual formation being a beautiful amygdaloidal trap. Vigne found rocks 
of this character on the summit of almost all the passes, except that of 
Dras, which is three days’ journey beyond the limits of the valley, and on 
the crest of which slate occurs. In the north-west, in the vicinity of 
Baramila, the bare cliffs of schistoze rock rise perpendicularly to the height 
of from 500 to 1,000 feet. 

There are several basaltic eminences of small elevation scattered over 
the bottom of the valley. Such a physical conformation cannot fail to 
suggest the notion that this singular region was once the crater of a vast 
voleano, and such was the first impression of Vigne on viewing, from a 
commanding eminence, the valley in its whole extent. 

“There are,” he observes, “ many elevated points of view from which 
this extraordinary hollow gave me at first sight an idea of its having been 
originally formed by the falling in of an exhausted volcanic region. It 
seems, however, at ove time, to have formed the bottom of the ocean, as 
there are in many places great beds of limestone, containing organic remains, 
principally marine.” 

Gypsum occurs in the north-west of this region. Primary formations 
appear of very rare occurrence ; erratic blocks of granite are scattered over 
the slopes of the Haramuk mountain on the north-east, and in the Baramila 
pass, but this formation has nowhere been observed in sifu. Veins of 
quartz, however, so usually accompanying schistoze formation, have been 
observed of large dimensions 

The subterraneous dist-.rbance, of the past activity of which the results 
have been just briefly traced, continues to the present time. In June 1824 
the city of Srinagar was shaken by an earthquake which destroyed sbout 
twelve hundred houses and one thousand persons. The earth in several 
places opened and discharged fetid warm water from the clefts, and masses 
of rock rolled from the mountains amidst repeated explosions. For about 
two months every day from one hundred to two bundred shocks were felt, 
each accompanied by an explosion. Deleterious gases appear to have 
exuded on that occasion, as the cholera then broke out and caused dread- 
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ful mortality. Abul Fazl, describing the country about two centuries 
before, mentions the frequency of earthquakes, In his time the houses 
were framed of timber as a precaution against destruction by the shocks, 
and the same precaution is still observed. 

The earthquakes of 1885 are quite the worst on record, a great part of 
Srinagar being destroyed, while many towns, suchas Baramila, Sopar, &c., 
were left almost a heap of ruins. The disastrous effects of this earthquake 
was confined to Kashmir, but it was felt as far as Astor, although no damage 
was done there. 

Some years ago, at Sohoyum, near the north-western extremity of the 
valley, the ground became so hot that the sand was fused, and appearances 
seemed to indicate that a voleanic eruption was about to take place. 


Moorcroft observes :-— 


“ Indications of volcanic action are not unfrequent; hot springs are numerous; at 
particular seasons the ground at various places is sensibly hotter than the atmosphere 
and earthquakes are of common occurrence.” 


Vigne supposes that the great calcareous deposits have been raised to 
their present position from the bed of the ocean by the upheaving of vol- 
canic masses from beneath. Pebbly conglomerate, sandstone, and clay in 
many places extensively overspread the mountain slopes. 

Vigne considers the appearance'which the karewés present strong proof 
of the truth of the tradition that the whole valley was once occupied by a 
lake. The flat surfaces of the wudars, whose cliffs are from 150 to 200 feet 
above the lowest part of the valley, are attributable to their having for 
ages remained at the bottom ofa still lake, perhaps at least 300 feet above 
ite present level, at the bottom of that valley. Some who have viewed 
the scenery of the valley consider that they have found corroboration of 
the tradition that it was once occupied by a lake in a succession of hori- 
zontal stages’ observable on the sides of the mountains, and which appa. 
rently have been beaches formed successively by the waters of the lake in 
the course of subsidence. 

The soil of the lowest part of the valley appears to have been deposited 
from a salt lake, as the water obtained from wells dug there is brackish, and 
none perfectly fresh can be had, except from the river, which is of course 
supplied principally from the snows and rains falling on the mountains. 
The great opening at the north-western extremity called by the Kashmiris 
Basmagil, by which at present the aggregate waters of Kashmir escape to 
the lower country, has probably been coeval with the original upheaving 
of this region, as, though an earthquake might have caused a fissure suffi- 
ciently large to drain the supposed lake, it is more difficult to suppose such an 
event to have removed the enormous mass of matter requisite for filling up 
the space of the present valley of Baramila. Such is the view taken by 
Vigne, who considers the Baramila opening to have been from the first 
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filled with submarine shingle and a soft conglomerate, through which the 
Jhelum has worked its way, assisted in some degree by openings resulting 
from earthquakes. 


“ So far,” observes Rennell, “am I from doubting the tradition respect- 
ing the existence of the lake that covered Kashmir, that appearances alone 
would serve to convince me, without either the tradition or the history.” 
This lake, according to Kashmirian tradition, bore the name of Satisaras, 
or “the lake of the chaste woman,” as it was considered peculiarly to belong 
to Uma, the wife of Mahadev, one of whose names is Sati, in the character 
of a chaste woman. Baron Von Hiigel, however, is quite incredulous re- 
specting the existence of the lake. He observes, “ there is not in the valley 
the shghtest appearance of its having been drained.” 


We will now consider the mountains which surround the valley of 
Kashmir, looking first at the great chain on the north-east, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this come round and close the valley, com- 
mencing from the great mass, of which a part is called Nanga Parbat 
or Dygamar; we then find ridges and spurs, many points of which are over 
20,000 feet in height. The highest point of the whole mass (the one 
which bears the name) is 26,269 feet above the sea; this is not quite on the 
watershed between the Indus and the Jhelum, but is a part of a branch 
which divides the Astor and Chilas rivers, both of which flow into the Indus 
at no great distance from one another. 

It rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 22,000 feet in 
height; the faces of this ridge, ou the east and south, make an enormous 
cliff of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, on the greater part of which snow 
remains clinging, but it is in part of rocky precipices and from the highest 
point great buttresses radiate. large glaciers take their origin from the 
mountain. General Cunningham says he has seen the peak from Rémnagar 
in the Panjab, which is distant 205 miles. 

The southern part of the Nanga Parbat ridge becomes the watershed 
between the Indus and Jhelum basins. At this part it is 20,000 feet high. 
The ridge extends in a south-easterly direction for 50 or 60 miles, at an 
altitude of about 14,000 feet. There are several gaps on the ridge that 
are passable. Two much-traversed roads that join the Kishan Ganga and 
Astor rivers go over passes of 13,200 and 13,500 feet; while further east 
passes lead from the former river valley into the basin of the Drdr river. 
Atter a length of nearly 60 miles the mountains become rather higher ; 
there are peaks of from 17,000 up to 17,400 feet high. But the ridge is 
broken, and a not difficult pass occurs, which directly connects the 'Tilail 
valley with Dras. A few miles south of this gap occurs the branching of the 
mountair. mass that goes to make the northern boundary of Kashmir ; this we 
will return to, und now only note the spot from which that ridge separates. 
Again, a few miles further on, still on the south-east, we come to where 
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there is a gap in the mountains, which is the lowest passage between the 
Indus on one side and the Chenab and Jhelum basin on the other, along the 
whole length of 300 miles from the eastern sources of the Chenab to the 
head of the Kazhdan tributary of the Jhelum. This pass is called the Zoji 
La by the Tibetans aud the Ladakis; by the other it is commonly called the 
Dras pass. 

Continuing along the main chain, we find the summits get higher and 
higher : peaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we go on, that approach 20,000 
occur, and the general level of the summits is not much below them. 
Long spurs, too, or branch ridges, that jut ont are very lofty. Ten miles 
east-south-east from the pass, a distinct ridge branches off in a direction 
somewhat west of south, which the one that curving round forms the 
eastern and southern boundary of Kashmir and connects on with the 
Panjdl range; this too we shall revisit. Then, in some miles more (26 
or 27 miles direct from the last pass), we come to an opening, which, 
though not so low as the other, yet, considering the loftiness of the moun- 
tains it passes between, is a considerable depression. This is the Bhot Kol 
pass ; it leads from the head of the Wardwan valley into the Surd district. 


From the Dras pass hither the peaks have been of a height to form 
glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. Many of the 
branch ridges also hold them in their recesses. These glaciers are usually 
not large—2 or 3 miles long is common; and they do not generally 
extend very low ; one, however, named the Mechu Hoi glacier, has its foot at 
10,850 feet above the sea; this is close on the valley of the Drds pass. 
Looking from near the Bhot Kol pass to the north-east at one view, a 
number of these small glaciers can be seen, embedded in the hollows of the 
mountains, whose narrow rock-ridges curve round and enclose them. 


From the last-named pass eastward the range continues at a great 
height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet in height. Lastly, distant 
from the pass 12 or 14 miles, there arise two enormous mountains, each 
of them a few hundred feet over 23,000. These are called the Nun and 
Kun, or, together, Nun Kun. They are peaks that are conspicuous from 
afar off, standing, as they do, a clear 3,000 feet above their neighbours. 
Their aspect varies much as one looks at them from different sides ; from 
Sart we get.a side view, which seems to show that they are projecting 
portions of a rugged escarpment. (Drew.) 


Mountains on the northern boundary —One way of looking at the 
mountains that make the oval barrier of Kashmir, is to consider them 
as divided into a northern and southern part by the Sind river that flows 
from near the Drds pass into the vale, and the Jhelum river as it flows out 
from Baramila to Mozafarabéd. The line of these two is roughly east 
and west ; it divides the vale and its mountain-ring into somewhat unequal 
parts, of which the southern is the greater. 
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We before marked the spot where the northern mountains branch from 
the watershed range, near the Zoji La or Drds pass, This mass of 
mountains extends, without any break through it, for over 100 miles 
from east to west, with a breadth varying from 12 to 24 miles. On its 
south side lie successively the Sind valley, the northern part of the vale, 
and the Jhelum valley ; on its northern side is the Kishan Ganga valley i in 
its whole length. At its beginning the mass is rocky and precipitous in its 
central ridge, and lofty enough to form small glaciers, Farther west, the 
glaciers cease and the range branches and spreads. Again, one peak in it, 
called Haramuk, reaches to the snow-line, This is a massive mountain, 
which, from its rising above the general level of the ridges, is conspicuous 
from a great part of Kashmir; in the hollows about it are several tarns, 
which probably occupy the sites of former glaciers. Most of the branch 
ridges from this mountain, and some of those farther east, which form the 
northern boundary of the Sind valley, have a steep cliff for ‘their upper por- 
tion, with a more gradual slope below, which is clothed with either forest 
or grass. West of the meridian of Haramuk, the ridge keeps to a fairly 
reirelar height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet for a long distance, until, indeed, 
it turns round southwards. Between Bandiptér and Girais it is often a 
narrow ridge, with a slope down on each side of 35° or 40°, running along 
pretty level, somewhat above the limit of forest; rocks project along the 
summits, but make no great cliffs; innumerable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which lead down to the vaileys, with a moderate, though 
delacns regular, slope; others end off with asteep fall of some thousands x of 
feet. After the range has turned south, it gets somewhat higher, rising 
to over 14,000 feet, then there is a depression, and beyond that it is con- 
nected with the Kaj Nag range, which runs in a general way east and west 
from Baramila to Mozafarabad, forming the northern bank of the valley of 
the Jhelum, after that river leaves the vale. 

Mountains on the east.—We must return to where, on the main chain, 
the ridge branched off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part of our 
mountain boundary. This spot, as before stated, is 10 miles east-south- 
east from the Dras pass. The mountain that here branches off to the south 
has at first the form of a high ridge with a very steep slope on the 
eastern side. In this neighbourkood there isa peak on it (called Kohenhar) 
of 17,000 feet; but the height soon diminishes, and tiicn, for a long 
distance, the ridge continues in an almost southerly direction at a little 
over 14,000 feet, with some passes through it (which connect Kashmir 
with the Wardwaén valley) between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. The Margan 
(11,600 feet) is the chief of these. 

Between this ridge we have been tracing down from the north, and the 
line of the Sind valley is a great triangular space (having the edge of the 
valley for the base) which is occupied by a branching mass of mountains 
that has its source or junction with our ridge a little above Kohenhar. 
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The most conspicuous mountain of all on these branches is Guashbrari, 
a peak 17,800 feet, from which radiate many spurs, and hetween them 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Connected on the north-west is a bold 
peaked ridge, with glaciers in the hullows of it on the north side. From 
here, for 30 miles westward, a ridge continues that forms the southern 
side of the Sind valley, rocky heights of 13,000 and 14,000 feet whose lower 
slopes to the north are thickly covered with forest." The end of this forms 
the line of the hill behind the Shalimar garden, while dividing spurs from 
other branches form successively the half circles that enclose the Dal and 
the parganas of Vihf and Tréhal, each ending iu a bold hill, 3,000 or 4,000 
feet high above the flat. 


From the Margan pass the north and south ridge continues at near the 
same height, and with no greater break in it; it then curves round; as it 
nears Banihal there is a depression for some miles to the level of about 
9,500 feet ; beyond this to the west, we may count that the Panjal range 
has begun. 

First it has an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns to 
the north-west, and continues for some 40 miles more ; after which it dies 
off towards the valley of the Jhelum river, In the first part several conspicu- 
ous peaks occur: they are called Brahma Sakal; they are steep, rocky, 
thoroughly-pyramidal mountains that rise up from out of the range to 
a height of 15,000 feet. At the foot of them is a lake more than 2 
miles long and three quarters of a mile broad: near are two passes, 13,250 
and 14,120 feet in height. 

Near where the bend takes place two passes from the Darhalv alley 
(near Rajaorf) lead over the range ; also it is near this that the Rattan ridge 
branches off from the Panjél range. Here an irregular serrated ridge, or 
a chain of massive, rocky peaks, encloses in its turns, and with the aid of 
branches, amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarns. One of 
these is the Sam Sar. A few miles along, between the central ridge and the 
valley that leads down to Baramgala, is a plateau of which the substance is 
moraine matter of the former glaciers. In little hollows of this, also, ave 
some lakes—Nil-Sar and Nandar Sar, the latter close to a pass through 
the mountains. Beyond, and indeed all around, are amphitheatres enclosed 
by the arms of the mountains, The map shows that numbers of these 
hold tarns, and wherever the tarns occur, there are found signs distinct 
enough of the old glaciers. Further on the pass of the Pfr Panjal, the 
mountains near it are not quite so lofty as those we have left. Beyond 
we get to ground as high as any in the ridge, especially there is an isolated 
peak called Tata-kuti, 15,524 feet. Again we eee by the map that there 
are tarns in the hollows of the mountains, 


Beyond this there are some high passes which lead very directly 
between Punch and Srinagar: then behind Gulmarg we find a summit of 
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12,500 feet, which is nearly the last of the range. Towards Kashmfr the 
hill-sides—the slopes of the spurs—are in great part covered with dark pine 
forest; these spurs ultimately become elongated into long, low-wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karewds. 


From the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at last 
suddeuly, in bold slopes and steep-cliffs, for some thousands of feet, to the 


narrow part of the Jhelum valley. 


Climate,—The climate of Kashmir is temperate, being neither too hot 
nor too cold. In mid-summer the thermometer sometimes ranges up to 90° 
in the shade, and in winter it descends several degrees below freezing= 
point. The mean temperature of the year is nearly 57°, or rather lower 
than the temperature of Rome. Kashmir is less hot thronghout the year, 
and during winter only two degrees colder than Southern France. 


In latitude Kashmir about corresponds with the following places: In 
Asia— Peshawar, Baghdad, and Damascus; in Africa—Fez in Moroceo; in 
America—South Carolina ; but the elevation above the sea gives it a far 
more temperate climate than any of them enjoy. 


Upon the tops of the surrounding mountains the climate is extremely 
rigorous, while in the valley it is temperate, and intermediate between that 
of England and the plains of India. The seasons, as in England, are all 
well marked, and occur about the same time as they do there. Of the 
higher portions of the valley, the climate from the beginning of May to the 
end of October is mild and very salubrious, and is almost as invigorating 
to the European constitution as that of England. 


The following table shows the average temperature at Srinagar for two 
years during the principal months in which visitors occupy the valley :— 


Average temperature at Srinagar during the seasons of 1804 and 1865. 


= 
Noon. 
Months, Morning. Evening. 
In shade. ' In sun, 
From 15th June . ° . = 


| 


/ 66°80} 7580 ... | 6612 
} 
+ 69°35 | 89°36, 107-73} 7214 


July . e ° . . . . 


August ° . ‘ -| 69°32} 8427 | 1OL16 | 73-72 


September . : . . . . -| 59°29 78-40 | 102:07 63 92 


To 24th October . . : . . 4212) 6872, 9454) 52°56 
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The following abstract of meteorological observations is extracted from 
Major Cunningham’s “ Ladak and surrounding countries ” :— 


TRMPERATURE. Extremes, 
Month. District. 
Min. Max, Mean. Min. : Max. 
May. | Kashmir 53°14 64:3 67 4 48° | 70" 


There are no periodical rains as in Hindustdn ; and although the annual 
rainfall upon the mountains must be very great, yet in the valley itself the 
quantity does not probably exceed 18 or 20 inches during the year. 

About the end of March and beginning of April, there are frequent and 
sudden storms in the valley, accompanied with hail and rain, and spring 
showers are frequent during the latter month, and also that of May. 

Moorcroft remarks that ‘‘ the end of March and beginning of April are 
distinguished by the popular term of ‘dirty spring’ or ‘ mud season,’ and 
these appellations in regard to the mire of the surface and the rapid suc- 
cession of gusts of wind and hail with short gleams of sunshine are well 
deserved.” During the April which Moorcroft passed in Kashmir, there 
were only three days of sunshine, and in the following May scarcely a day 
passed without a shower. This, however, is unusual, May and June being 
the best months. 

In the months of June and September also heavy rain is not unfrequent, 
and there are occasional showers in July and August. 

The hottest months in the valley are July and August, and the temper- 
ature in the shade at noon varies from 90° to 95°, or even 98° at Srinagar 
(29th July 1865) ; the air is occasionally close and oppressive, especially for 
a day or two before rain, which is often accompanied with thunder and 
lightning. These months are not healthy, and visitors usually spend these 
months at a cooler altitude. At this season the mosquitoes make camping 
in the valley almost unendurable. ( Wingate.) 

Thunder-storms are frequent during the summer months, but they are 
usually not severe ; dust-storms are exceedingly rare. Earthquakes are tol. 
erably frequent during the summer months, but the shocks are usually 
very slight ; sometimes, however, they are very severe, and create great 
alarm; people forsake their houses and remain in the open air for hours or 
even days until the danger is over, Kashmir has this great advantage re- 
specting climate, that any depression of temperature can be obtained by a 
journey of a few hours in ascent of the mountains. Night frosts set in as 
early as the middle of November, and by the end of that month the trees 
are stripped of their leaves and all animal vegetation is cut off, a thick haze 
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overspreads the whole valley, and the lakes and rivers send up clouds of 
vapour. Every movement of men or beasts raises great quantities of dust, 
and the haze becomes so great that even at midday and under a cloudless 
sky no object can be seen at a mile’s distance. This murky state of the 
air extends for about 200 feet above the level of the valley, and those who 
ascend beyond that height, see the snowy mountains of a dazzling 
whiteness, and the sun shining clearly in a cloudless sky, while the low 
country lies hidden in dim obscurity. The first fall of snow restores the 
clearness of the air. This fall upon the mountains usually occurs about the 
beginning of November, but it is slight and soon melted by the sun, 
the heavy fall begins about the middle of December, and the snow lies to 
the average depth of 2 feet until the middle of April. 

The coldest months are December and January, when the average morn- 
ing temperature in the valley isa little below freezing-point; ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes tv a considerable distance from the banks, and 
about once in seven or eight years the Jhelum itself is said to be frozen 
over at Srinagar. 

The air of Kashmir is in general remarkable for stillness. Moorcroft, 
after a prolonged residence in the very arid climate of middle Tibet, on en- 
tering Kashmir found reason, from the contrast, to complain of the humidity 
of the atmosphere, and considered it more favourable to vegetable than to 
animal life. Hiigel, on the contrary, considers the air dry, and supports 
his opinion by reference to the facts that mosses and lichens are rare, and 
that a decayed tree is not to be found throughout the valley. This dry- 
ness of the air he attributes to the lightness of the soil, which quickly ab- 
sorbs the rain and melted snow, though the volume of water derived from 
these sources is sometimes so considerable as to cause the Jhelum to rise 
3u feet. 


Drew writes :— 

“ As to moisture, the country is intermediate between that which is delayed by periodi- 
cal rains, and that which is arid from want of them. The monsoon, which, coming from 
the south-west, breaks with force on that side of the Panjdl hills, is almost completely 
intercopted by them, and prevented from reaching the interior of Kashmir. In July and 
August oue sees the storw-clouds collected round the summits o* those mountains, and 
knows that they indicate that the season of rain has commenced in the tract beyond. 
Now aud then the water-bearing clouds force their way acioss, and precipitate their 
moisture on the slopes of the Kashmir side ; for this reason the karew country to the 
south-west, especially the higher part of it, receives a greater rainfall than the river 
alluvium flat on the south-east. The mountains beyond, again, those that divide Kashmir 
from Ladak, receive a good deal of rain.” 


May be some moisture passes over the Panjal range without precipita. 
tion and becomes condensed on reaching the yet higher range beyond ; or it 
may be that moisture, evaporated from the valley itself, gets carried away 
and deposited on contact with the mountains on the north and east. Certain 
it is that while clouds collect, and storms rage and rain falls on the two ranges 
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of mountains, yet the centre of the valley and the edge of the north-eastern 
hills,—where, for instance, Srinagar, and Awdntiptr and Islamabad stand,— 
are comparatively freefromrain. But occasionally the rain-clouds spread 
over the whole area and give a supply of moisture enough to bring on those 
crops which depend on rain, and to bring down the temperature of the air. 


According to the Panjab Administration Report for 1878-79— 

“the rainfall of the country is said to be 18 inches, but is probably less. Of this 
6 inches only benefit the crops; the rest falling during the winter months when no 
agricultural work is done. More important than the rain is the snow which falls from 
November to March, and on which the rice crop depends for its irrigation. Heavy rains 
fall in March and April, and without them the spring crop, which consists of barley and 
wheat, cannot be otherthan poor. Some heavy showers are usually hoped tor in July to 
benefit the indian-corn and rice, and showers fall again in September and October. The 
valley is completely removed beyond the effects of the Indian monsoon, and the rain 
always comes from the west.” 


The following meteorological observations and description of the climate 
of Kashmir are taken from the writings of the well-known traveller 
Schlageinweit :— 


Srinagar in Kashmir. 
North Lat. 34° 4/6.” East Long. 74° 48’ 5.” — Elev, 5,116. 
1856.—Mean of the months. 


January . F ° - 40; duly. ‘ . ri 73 
February. ° : . 45 | August : . . 71 
March . . . . . 50] September . ‘ > . 63 
April. . . . - 56 | October . . . - 57 
May 2 . . - 60 | November . . . . 54 
June . . . - 70 | December 2 . . » 42 
Mean of the seasons and of the year. 
Dec, to Feb, Mar. to May. June to Aug, Sept. to Nov, Year. 
42°3 55:3 713 58-0 66'8 


‘For comparison in reference to sanitary purposes, some words and 
figures may be added about southern Europe and the African coast of the 
Mediterranean. As I cannot enter here into all the varieties of climate, I 
have selected three stations only, differing in latitude and longitude, to 
show the temperature. ‘ 


Southern Europe and Northern Coast of Africa. 


GroGRarnican Co-oRDINATES. 


N. Lat. E. Long, Elev, 
Montpellier . - . - 43° 36 3° 53! 106 feet. 
Rome es . so ALP 54 12° 23' 170 ;, 
Algiers r . x F » 36° £7! 3° 3 L, A. G8. 
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Mean of the months, seasons, and year. 


Montpellier. Rome. Algiers. Montpellicr, Rome. Algiers. 
January . 42°1 45-0 62-9 July ‘ . 784 759 75:2 
February . 448 47:3 54°7 August . : 77°0 757 (754 
March . . 489 516 5671 September i 70°3 700 «73:2 
April. . 57-4 579 590 October . 7 61:9 649 786 
May . - 644 653 660 November . 505 534 619 
June . . 725 712 716 December . 45°9 47°8 55°4 


Seasons. Seasons, 
Deg, to Feb. . 44-3 46:7 540 June to Aug. . 76:0 74:3 741 
March to May 56:9 58°3 60°4 Sept. to Nov. . 60°9 62°8 67°9 


—S=— ——__ 


Year «595 605 641 

“ Nice and Mentone (the latter recently favoured so much by medical 
advisers, as being the less rough of the two), Madeira, as mild and moist, 
Pau in France, Palermo in Sicily, might be added as the stations most 
frequented in winter. 

“The charms of the spring of Kashmfr have become widely spread 
already by Indian poetry ; summer, even up to the middle of June, is still 
fresh all night, the mornings being as low as (0° to 68° F.; the mean of the 
day is 70° to 75° F.; only about six weeks of July and August, a period 
sufficient for the maturation of delicious fruit and most precious crops, 
have an average temperature equal to that of the southern parts of France. 
Thunder-storms in summer are not unfrequent, though their force is broken 
by the surrounding chains and peaks; they are of longer duration than 
those in Europe, but weak when compared with what are seen in the 
tropical regions ; and the rains, with interruptions of five to six days, are 
equally refreshing and beneficial to the crops. 

“The sun is powerful bere, as was to be expected in Jatitudes from 33° 
to 35°; and in the days of interruption of the summer rains and thunder- 
storms it is felt the more. Houses, tents not the least, rocks, as well as 
the surface of the ground, then get thoroughly warmed through, and from 
the middle of the day even trees allow one to feel it, their shade being 
frequently little protection. 

“Then the temperature of the free air, determined by a thermometer in 
peripherie motion, swung under a double-clad umbrella, was generally found 
to be 2° to 8° F, cooler than a thermometer put up in the shade of the tree, 
where it was heated by the very temperature of the tree exposed to the full 
power of the sun. In the morning, till about 10 o’clock, the same localities 
under trees are still cooler, the temperature being still under the influence 
of the night and early morning hours. In the tropics, under those Indian 
fig trees, covering quite a little territory with ramifications supported by 
their vertical branches, I had found analogous differences greater still. In 
Europe, the action of the sun is neither powerful nor generally uninter- 
rupted enough to produce such variations so regularly ; but in the hot July 
of this summer, 1865, I had occasion to observe it also under large pear 
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and nut trees round the Jagersburg, in Franconia, more frequently by 
their being ‘too cool’ in the morning than their being overheated in the 
afternoon.” 

Dr. A. Neve, F.R.C.S.E., of the Kashmir Medical Mission, gives the 
following table in his “ Tourist’s Guide” :— 


Approximate Table of Temperature at Srinagar. 


Mean. 1 Extremes in shade. 
! 
January to February 15th . . ‘ : F .| 85° Fabr. =| = -15°—40° 
February 15th to March 15th St 7 ‘ < < 40° ,, 15°—50° 
March 15th to April 15th F : ; : 48° ,, 30°—60° 
April 15th to May 15th. . . . . : 55° 35°—7 0° 
May 185th to June 15th . . . é : 65°, 40°—80)” 
June 15th to August 15th . , . ‘ < ‘ Toe. ss 5U°—90° 
August 15th to September 15th . . ‘ ‘ Z 70° ,, 45° ~ 80° 
September 15th to October 15th . : . : : 60° 4, 40°—70° 
October 15th to November 15th ‘ <i < fs 55° 85° — 60° 
November 15th to December 31st. < . : 45°, 25° —45° 


The very hottest month excepted, neve: theless, a European may passin 
Kashmir a whole day ex route, the air itself being refreshing enough as 
long as not perfectly calm, and under a good hat (sola topi) the head is 
sufficiently secured. 

In the beginning of July, asudden rise of the rivers occasionally limits 
the excursions ; it coincides with the final and rapid disappearing of snow 
from the neighbouring heights on the north, 

In autumn, and throughout the winter too, heights like those of the 
environs of Srinagar—a beautiful level ground, surrounded by moderate 
ridges-—have a climate quite suitable to Europeans. The accumulation 
of cold air is remarkably reduced in the greater part of Kashmir by the 
valleys being mostly wide and open. Also large lake-basins are frequent ; 
but only a few of them have any water in them, and this is very shallow. 

Such open valleys, being more exposed to the action of the sun than the 
bottoms of narrow valleys, have a peculiar power in cutting off the currents 
of air descending from the higher regions of snow and xévé, and breaking 
their local effect. 

Natives, however, unprotected in draughty buts, and without any 3ub- 
stitute for a fire-place, except a basin filled with charcoal in their rooms, 
occasionally suffer from cold, but not enough to induce them to erect better 
habitations, notwithstanding their technical abilities in many branches of 
architecture and manufacture. 


Drew writes :— 

“In coming down from Laddk one year, I marched through Kashmir and over the 
Banihal pass in January. Snow covered the vale, and whitened everything on the plain, 
except the trees round the villaes; at Srinagar its depth was 6 inches, at Islamabad it 
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was something more, and at Shahabéd there was a foot and a half of snow on the ground. 
On the Banihal ridge it was so thick, one could not measure it. The pass cculd not be 
crossed by horses, and for men it was very laborious, Towards the end of February in 
general the snow disappears from the vale, and spring comes on with a burst.” 

Diseases.—Moorcroft intimates that the climate is unwholesome, and 
Vigne states that though nothing can be more delicious than the air of the 
valley, yet in many places it is affected by a miasma from stagnant water. 
Yet Jacquemont expresses his surprise at the extremely rare occurrence of 
intermittents amidst so many causes which elsewhere invariably produce 
them; and Hiigel styles the climate of Kashmir one of the best and 
healthiest in the world. 

The remarkable fecundity among the Kashmirians may, perhaps, be 
regarded as evidence of the salubrity of the climate. 

Malaria, as might be supposed from the profuseness of vegetation and the 
humidity of the climate, Is very prevalent throughout the valley, and fevers 
aud affectivns of the bowels are common, but the other diseases peculiar to 
India are seldom observed. 

Small-pox has left fearful traces. 

The late Dr. Elmslie, the medical missionary, who devoted six years of 
his life to the welfare of the poor of Srinagar, lamenting the want of proper 
schools where a scientific medical education may be obtained, remarks that 
every other year an epidemic, either of small-pox or cholera, carries off 
thousands who, if vaccination were encouraged by the government and 
sanitary measures enforced throughout the valley, but especially in the 
capital, might, humanly speaking, be saved from sudden death. 

The most terrible visitation of the latter disease followed the memorable 
earthquake which commenced on the 26th June 1828, and continued for 
more than two months. 

In the account of the survey operations in 1857 it is mentioned that 
cholera stuck to the valley, strange to say, throughout the winter, when 
the snow was up to a man’s neck. 

In Kashmir the practice of medicine is usually a hereditary profession, 
but any one is at liberty to adopt it. The sou succeeds the father in his 
practice. The medical knowledge possessed has been derived trom a scanty 
acquaintance with the Greek system of medicine, or of afew nostrums that 
are handed down from sire to son. The natives of the valley have consi- 
derable confidence in these hakims, considering how little knowledge and 
practical skill the latter possess, and it is surprising what influence they 
get over even wealthy and sensible men. There is a class of men and 
women who earn their living by applying leeches ; another class does the 
same by bleeding, which is about the only knowledge of surgery they possess, 
and a very popular treatment for almost every disease,—so much so, that it 
was reported that in the epidemic of 1872 His Highness the mahardja sent 
orders to Kashmir that the hakims were not to bleed for cholera as they 
had been in the habit of doing. 
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The agricultural classes are acquainted with the medical properties of 
many plants which they turn to account in the cure of disease among 
themselves. The women generally profess to know a great many effica- 
cious remedies which they very readily communicate to their neighbours, 

On account of te poverty of the people they eat unripe vegetables and 
fruit, and so induce much disease. During the epidemics of cholera the 
Kashmiris suffer much from this habit and from drinking impure water, 

The inhabitants of Kashmir are not ignorant of the curative effects of 
mineral waters, of which there are several springs in the valley. They are 
accustomed to apply a ligature between the beart and a weund inflicted by 
a snake, because they say that by so doing they prevent the poison from 
going to the heart. The ligature generally employed is a doi. strip of 
cotton cloth. 

The inhabitants of a great many villages in Kashmir suffer from goitre. 
The idea prevalent in the valley as to its cause is that the water drvnk by 
those afflicted has produced it. The waters of Kashmir are largely um- 
pregnated with lime. Where procurable, burnt seaweed (yidla pathir) is 
used as a cure for this disease, and for twenty-one days the patient is for. 
bidden salt, and is dieted on bread, ghf, and black-pepper. 

During the rice season the peasants suffer from an eruption eansed by 
continual immersion in water; the ankles and wrists are attacked, the 
hands and feet, being mostly in the mud, escape: khelam tel, oil extracted 
from the pine mixed with ghf, is applied to the sores. The oil is thus ex- 
tracted : chips of chil wood are placed in an earthen vessel, which is closed 
with clay and placed over a slow fire for twelve hours ; the oil drips through 
a hole in the cover into a vessel placed to receive it, 

In rheumatism the oil extracted from kunjad (Sesamun orientale) is 
used as a liniment with which to rub the body. 

In addition to the diseases which have been meutioned, phthisis, ele- 
phantiasis, syphilis, and serofula are common, but other affections of the 
skin and calculus of the bladder are comparatively rare. 

Dr, A. Neve, Surgeon to the Kashmir Mission Hospital, writes :— ; 

“Among the Kashmfifs, malavial fever, liver complaints, &e,are rare. The discases 
are essentially those of a teriperate climate. Lung complaints are common during the 
winter owing to the deficient clothing ; but consumption is rare, as also is dysentery.” * 

With regard to cholera, so far as can be gathered, it appears to have 

visited the valley in the years enumerated below :— 


A.D. 1828 (after earthquake), 
1842 or 1843. 


” 


» 1857. 
» 1872. 
» 1879 (after famine). 
» 18S. 
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Roads.—The barrier of hills which encompasses Kashmir is pierced at 
numerous points by roads or, more properly, paths : north and east towards 
the Upper Indus, Laddk, and Yarkand ; south-east towards the native state 
of Chamba and the British district of Lahoul; south to Jamé where the 
Hinda ruler of Kashmir holds his court on the densely-wooded hills that 
skirt the Himalaya, south-west across the Pir Panjél range and along the 
vestiges of the once imperial road to Bhimbar and Lahore ; west by the 
banks of the Jhelum to the British district of Hazara or the hill station of 
Marf. , 

Of these none are fit for wheeled traffic, though the last-named is now 
being constructed as a cart-road. 

Except the road between Jami and Sialkot, and the road now construct. 
ing from Kohéla to Baramula, there is not a made road of any description in 
either Kashmir or Jami. The roads are good fair-weather tracks within 
the valley and the various passes, and routes up side-valleys are mostly 
decent paths practicable for ponies. These paths and the numerous wooden 
bridges are kept open and in some sort of repair by the villagers. There 
is not a wheel of any description off the JamU-Sialkot road. Even the 
road to Kathia has not been made, though carts do occagionally get 
along it. (Wingate.) 

Population—In 1835 the population of the valley of Kashmir was 
calculated not to exceed 200,000 persons, to which number it had, in 
twenty years, been reduced from 800,000 by oppression and the awful 
dispensations of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

Major Montgomerie, in his notes on the survey operations in Kashmir, 
records that 


“in the country, generally, the number of inhabitants in each house, including every 
living soul, ranges from ten to thirty ; in twenty-three differeni villages, in which special 
enquiries were made, the average was found to be eighteen. It is said that every woman 
has, at an average, ten to fourteen children, and the proportion of men to women isas 
three to one; but the former are expended very rapidly, and almost invariably become 
prematurely old, which may be chiefly attribut d to their spending at least 9 quarter of 
their existence in an amphibious state, up to their knees in water in the rice khets.” 


The following estimate cf the population is extracted from the note- 
book of the late Dr, El: uslie, a gifted and accurate observer, who was 
medical missionary in Sri :agar for six years -—~ 

“ Population of the valley of Kasbmfr, excluding the surrounding countries and the 
inhabitants ot the mountains, 402,700. 


This number is composed of—~ 


Sunfs . “ - a ; . 7 - $812,700 
Musimins forme |] ll ll Dt 15,000 


Hindés . 7 . : 7 rs 
Total popalation of Kashmir - 402,700 
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Population of ania 
Monin fie lol ot oll ot ott ee 
Hindés . : 7 - . * . . . + 26,000 


Total population of Srinagar - 127,400 


Population of Kashmir, econ: Srinagar. 


mentee (SA 
Hindds - . . - 60,000 
Total e 275,300 


Disretpution or Porutation—Shaswl-weayers. 


Masini {Ste SS Dl} tty eS 
Hindis 2. eee SD a 
Total 29,430 
Taz-payers (excluding shawl-weavers and cultivators of the soil). 
Mussinéns {Shae 2 2] tt “$000 
Hindés . . . . . . . . . © te 
Total - 64,7765 


Clerks in the employ of His Highness’s government. 


Hindds  . . . . 7 3 7 . . 7 6,572 
Musalmanps . . e . ° . ° . ere 


Total . 5,572 


Jagtrdars (landholders). 
Musime{oee 2 ff tl tt ol 
Hindés . . e ° . . . . ‘ . 40 
Total . 45 


Muldeim pesha (tenants). 
Musalméns { Shee Sunfs : . ° . . . : : 3 


Hindés . * ° . 7. A 5 ° . A 7,500 
Total . 7,783” 


The population of Kashmfr was reckoned before the famine of 1877-79 
at about half a million, of whom all but 75,000 pandits were of the Mu- 
hammadan creed. No accurate census was ever taken, and at the present 
time it is impossible to say what the number of survivors may be, since the 
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method followed in distributing food leads neceesarily to the falsification of 
returns. Some idea, however, of the depopulation of the country may be 
formed from the following authoritative description :— 

‘*No European who carefully examined the city this semmer (1879) with a view to 
geessing its population ever put the people at over 60,000 souls, but nothing can be 
exactly known. A number of the chief valleys to the north were entirely deserted ; 
whole villages lay in ruins ; some suburbs of the city were tenantless; the city iteelf half 
destroyed ; the graveyards were filled to overflowing ; the river had ‘been full of corpses 
thrown into it. It is not likely that more than two fifths of the people of the valley 


now survive.” 


Monsieur Bigex, a French shawl-merchant, has informed the writer of 
this note that, whereas in former times there were from 30,000 to 40,000 
weavers in Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from France 
for shawls cannot be executed for want of hands. It may be that the famine 
has fallen with most severity on the weaving class. 

The population of the valley is now reckoned at from 300,000 te 
400,000, and of this number the city probably accounts for 100,000. 
( Wingate.) 

Races.—-Vigne states that the Muhammadans predominate in the city of 
Srinagar in the proportion of three to one, and nine to one in the villages. 

There are about twenty different tribes or clans among the Muhammadans 
in Kashmir, Of these, the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmfr, and so 
bravely resisted the invasion of Akbar, are the oldest and most distin- 
guished. Next, the Maliks, who were called Singhs, or lions ; the Bandeh, 
and others; aud there are others again whose nantes are thuse of some 
animals, such as the monkey, bear, and jackal tribe, and there ie one rr 
joicing in the name of Shaitan (Satan). 

The Rishis, who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir, do not marry, and 
in that particular resernble European monks more, or ke than any 
other of the Muhammadan asceties. 

The Sunfs, or orthodox Mubammadans, far outnumber the Shfas, or 
Réfizi (heretics) as they sre opprobriously termed : of the latter, who are 
the followers of Alf, there are said to be only 1,000 houses, numbering 
about five or six thousand souls, They are found chiefly at Zadibal, about 
2 kos to the north of Srinagar, at Nandapér and Hasanabéd, near to the 
city lake. Though so few in number, the men of this sect form the most 
active, industrious, and well-to-do portion of the Muhammadan community. 
The finest, papier-maché workers and shawl-makers in Srinagar are Shfas, 
and some of the wealthiest men in the city belong to that sect. 

A deadly feud has ever existed between these two great divisions of the 
Mahammadans, 

In the times of the Pathéns the Shias were not allowed to enact the feast 
of the Muharram. In the time of Abdulla Khén, who made himself inde- 
pendent of his master at Kabul, they attempted to celebrate it but were 
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attacked and plundered, and their houses burnt ; some one hundred and fifty 
of them (for there were very few in the city) were collected, their nuses 
pierced, and one string passed through them all, and, thus linked together, 
they were made to perambulate the bazdrs. Again, in the time of the gov- 
ernor Bama Singh, the Shias attempted to celebrate the Mubarram, but the 
enraged Sunis fell upon them, killed fifteen of them, and plundered their 
property ; and the Persian merchants, of whom there were two or three 
hundred, retreated from Kashmir and have never since resided there. 

On both these occasions, as in 1872, the dominant party averred that 
the attacks were made in retaliation for dreadful atrocities committed by 
the Shfas, but ig the absence of direct proof it can scarcely be credited that 
the small and well-to-do section of the Shfas would wantonly arouse the 
slumbering avimosities of their powerful and vindictive neighbours, 

That time has by no means weakened the vengeful feelings of the 
stronger sect aud the bigotry of the weaker, the occurrences of September 
1872 amply testify. The disturbances then raged for more than a week, 
and for sume time defied the efforts of the governor, who called in the aid 
of the troops ; whole districts were reduced to smouldering heaps of ruins, 
and business was for some time entirely suspended, a great portion of the 
city being deserted. The Shias fled in every direction, some seeking safety 
on the adjacent mountains, while others remained in the city in secret lurk- 
ing places. Many of the women and children of the Shias found an 
asylum from the bands of their infuriated co-religionists in the houses of 
the Hindd portion of the community. When order was at length restored, 
the ringleaders of the riot were seized and imprisoned, besides hundreds or 
thousands, it is said, of the pourer inhabitants. The apprehensions appear 
to have been made in the most indiscriminate fashion. 

Vigne states that the Hindds of Kashmir are divided into very numer- 
ous different tribes or families, such as Pandits, Rasdun, Kol, Kabata (a 
dove), &c., hut these are all arranged under the two great divisions of the 
Hindds, the Malamasis and Barulhmasis. Dr. Elmslie divides them into 
(1) the Brabman Hindts, whose only work is to perform the Hindé wor- 
ship—in short, they are exclusively priestly, and number about five hundred 
houses; (2) the Jétis Hinds, who etudy the stars for the purpose of 
predicting future events—they number from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty houses; (3) the Karkun Hindis, who are writers, merchants, and 
farmers, but never soldiers. Relatively this is a very numerous class. 
The Kashmiri pandits all wear the Brahminical thread, consisting of 
several fine cords. 1¢ passes from the left shoulder down to the right side. 

Commenting on the fact that bat” frequently forms a portion of 
Mubammadan names, Dr, Elmslie states that “ it is probably derived from 
the word gata or batah, which signifies a ‘ pandit,’ who is always a Hindé 
of course. Probably, when this word dat is used by a person, it pointe to 
the fuet that originally his family was Hindd; for we know from history 
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that, when the Muhammadans conquered the valley of Kashmir in the 
fourteenth century, they compelled many of the inhabitants, who at that 
time were Hindits, to become Muhammadans.” 

A person whose father is a Kashmiri but whose mother is not, is called 
“argon.” These hybrids between the Kashmfris and the surrounding native 
races are pretty numerous in Ladék, Kashgér, Yarkand, and other neigh- 
bouring cities and states. 

Here and there colonies of Pathdéns and Sikhs have settled in the valley 
of Kashmir; as might be expected, the latter are the most numerous, 

In the pargana of Machipira, at the north-west end of the valley, there 
have settled colonies of people from the west of Peshawar, and these have 
married with the Kashmiris. The class produced are called Machipiria ; 
they are divided into Machipdrias proper and Khaibaris ; the former sprang 
from an earlier colonisation ; the latter date from the acquirement of Kashmir 
by the Duréni dynasty. 

Vigne appears to have been much struck with the beauty of the Watul 
tribe. He says : “ They are, I believe, gipsies, and have all the manners and 
appearance of gipsies. They live in tents, or rather small huts of thatch, 
which are easily rebuilt when occasion requires it, and by reason of their 
indiscriminate use of any food, they have no caste, and are looked upon by 
Musalmans and Hindis with the greatest contempt. Many of their beauti- 
ful children are sold and sent as slaves to the Panjab, and I believe that 
many of the prettiest of the sdéch or dancing-girls are bora of Watu] 
parents.” Dr, Elmslie says that the Watul is most degraded, and performs 
the most menial offices ; the tribe is divided into four classes. 

The farmers are nearly all Muhammadans, and in Kashmir the kéwdy 
or burner of dead bodies (Hindis) is always a Musalmén. 

The shawl-weavers (Khandawéo), of whom Dr, Elmslie says there are 
23,013 in the valley of Kashmir, are Muhammadans, and are the most 
miserable portion of the population, both physically and morally. Crowded 
together in small and badly-ventilated workshops, earning a mere pittance, 
and insufficiently nourished, they suffer from chest affection, rheumatism, 
and scrofula. When a woman wishes her neighbour ill, she eays “ May you 
get a shawl-maker for a busband !”” 

The Gijar, Gopan-gir, or cow-herds, are not Kashmiris, and are not a 
very numerous tribe, They are said to have come originally from Gujrét 
in the Panjab. Inthe spring time they collect large herds of cattle belong. 
ing to others, and drive them away to the mountain valleys to graze. They 
take their wives and families with them and live in log-huts in the woods 
and in recesses at the foot of the Panjél range. 

The Pokul, Poklu, Chaupén, or shepherd, watches the flocks and herds of 
other people upon the remote mountain pasture-lands, He receives hig 
charge about the month of May and then repaira to the mountains, spend- 
ing the summer there with his family and dogs until the advent of the 
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winter snows drives him down into the valley. He receives a small money 
payment or an allowance of rice for the care of each sheep or goat during 
the season, and its milk also; and he is required to account for each casualty 
in the flock, producing the skin for the owner’s satisfaction ; but the Kash- 
mirf shepherd is not more honest than the rest of his countrymen, and 
many a lamb is sold or eaten by him, and the loss referred to the depre- 
dations of wild beasts, During the long winter the shepherd families 
reside in the villages, and are mostly employed in the manufacture of 
blankets. 

The Gulxbdn or Guluwdn takes care of horses, and has frequently the 
credit of stealing them ; he leads a life similar to the shepherd, and receives 
eight trék (about 96 Ib) of rice for the care of a horse during the grazing 
season, These guluwéns are said to be the descendants of the old warlike 
tribe of the Chak, who were the warriors of Kashmir and so bravely resisted 
the invasion of Akbar. They were afterwards remarkable only for their 
predatory habits. They rarely intermarried with any other caste, and 
resided in the jungle, changing their place of abode whenever the chances 
of detection rendered it necessary to be on the move. In the time of the 
Pathdns, it was dangerous to travel alone. The Chak would leave a few 
of their number in charge of their harem, while the rest sallied forth on a 
marauding expedition. A person going from the city of Islamabéd was 
in danger of being robbed on the skirts of the Wastarwan mountains: 
Shahjf Marg, or the King’s Hill, on the way from the city to Shupion 5 
the vicinity of Shah Nir-u-din, Haritrat, on the way to Baramila; and 
the jungle near the village of Nunur, at the debouchure of the Drds road 
and the Sind river, were places particularly infested by the gulnbén. The 
long defile leading from Dachinpara to Gind-i-Sur-Sing on the Sind was 
much used by them, when they wished to avoid observation in passing 
from one end of the valley to the other. A long heavy club, with iron 
rings around it, was their principal weapon. The Sikh governor, Kupar 
Rém, put two or three of them to death; but their entire suppression was 
one of the few measures that Sher Singh, maharaja of the Panjab, could 
claim any credit for during his tyranuical viceroyalty in Kashmir. 

The open and daring outrages of the gulubén were much complained 
of, and having one day received intelligence that a party of them had 
assembled near the plain of Damudur, only a few miles from the city, he 
sent thither a large force, killed some seven or eight of them on the spot, 
and afterwards hanged seventeen of them at one time from the Amir’s 
bridge. 

The governor, Mfén Singh, also sent an officer and a party after them, 
who killed and hanged several, and so terrified the remainder that they 
bave never made any head since. Disowning the name of gulub&n they 
geta livelihood as labourers, or by tending horses. 

The Dam may be called a kindred tribe; they claim a descent from 
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the pandits, whom tradition has represented as being of giant strength 
and stature. They seem to be identical with the Damaras of the Réja 
Taringini, wherein it is related that King Lalataditya lost his life in an 
expedition against this fierce and intractable race. They were also the 
murderers of King Chacra Verma. Vigne states that the Dims, the 
informers, policemen, and night-watchmen of the villages, belong to this 
family. : 

Natural qualities and appearance.—The inhabitants of Kashmfr are 
physically a fine race; the men are tall, strong, and well-built ; their com- 
plexion is usually olive, but sometimes fair and ruddy, especially that of the 
Hinds; their features are regular and well developed, and those of the 
Muhammadans have a decided Jewish caste resembling the Pathdns. 

Moorcroft remarks that the inhabitants of the city are rather slight, 
but amongst the peasantry, both Hindé and Muhammadan, are to be found 
figures of robust and muscular make, such as might have served for models 
of the Farnesan Hercules. As porters they excel, carrying heavy loads 
without fatigue over the steepest mountain paths. 

Drew saya “ the Kashmir{ people are doubtless physically the finest of al} 
the races that inhabit the Kashmir state, and I have not much hesitation in 
saying that in size and feature they are the finest races on the whole con- 
tinent of India. Their physique, their character, and their language are so 
marked as to produce a nationality different from all around, as distinct 
from their neighbours as their country is geographically separated.” 

Much controversy has been expended on the attractions of the women; 
while Vigne and Hiigel bear testimony to their beauty, Jacquemont 
declares that the female race is remarkably ugly‘ I have never seen any- 
where such hideous witches as in Kashmir.” Judged in comparison with 
those of the surrounding countries, the women of Kashmir, especially the 
panditénis, the wives of the pandits, must, no doubt, be described as beauti- 
ful. They are remarkably prolific, a fact which has been ascribed to a diet 
in which fish and meal are common ingredients. The staple food of the 
inhabitants is vegetable; rice, turnips, cahbages and radishes, lettuces, 
spinach, and other common vegetables are in extensive use, boilsd into asort 
of soup with a little salt; the leaves of the dandelion, dock, plantain, and 
mallow are eaten, and the catkins of the walnut are also employed as food, 
seasoned with a little salt, mustard, and walnut oil. The root of the lotus 
plant, when boiled and flavoured, is also eaten; it is called nudroo, is of a 
pale-straw colour, cylindrical, and about 10 inches long and an inch and a 
half in diameter, and is considered highly nutritious, The singhdra or 
water-nut is ground to flour and made into bread, which forms the princi- 
pal article of diet of those who live on the margins of the great lakes. Hap- 
pily for the poverty-stricken inhabitants, nature is usually very bountifu} 
in Kashmfr, and food is cheap and abundant. Those who can afford it eat 
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Dress.—The dress of both men and women is very similar; it consists of 
a long garment called “ pseran,”’ in shape not very unlike a nightgown with 
very wide sleeves. It is made of either cotton or wool according to the season. 
Pheran is manifestly a contraction of the Persian word “ pairéhan,’’ gar- 
ment, and tradition says it was introduced by the Emperor Akbar, who made 
the Kashmiris doff their more martial habiliments in order to subdue their 
then warlike spirit. It is sometimes of red or blue colour. The sleeves of 
the women’s pheran are wider tham those of the men’s, and the skirts are 
longer, descending nearly to the ankles. When it is manufactured of 
wool, it is called “ 2éch ;”? when of cotton, “ péts.” 


The men wear in addition a pair of very loose drawers, and their head 
dress is a pagrt or turban, all of white colour, which the Hindus smooth 
over the right temple and the Muhammadans ou the left. 


The women wear a skull-cap with a band of red cloth on the front of 
it; the panditdnis call the long narrow piece of red woollen cloth which 
they bind round their heads “ sarpéch.” 

The ordinary veil worn by the Kashmiri female is called “ pits ;?? it 
consists of a long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and allowed 
to hang down the back; its use is confined to the Musalmén women ; the 
panditdufs or Hindé females wear a spotted veil, called “ ¢ikipdts.? With 
the exception of the higher classes, the women do not affect to conceal 
their features. A long piece of cotton stuff called “Jungi” is worn round 
the waist over the pheran. A panditdn{ never goes abroad without this 
girdle. In the winter, and when it rains heavily, the women wear the 
“ khras,” which are shoes or clogs made of wood with thongs of straw 
called “del.” On marriage days, with other finery, they wear shoes of 
horse’s or mule’s skin, which, for such great occasions, are adorned with 
silk-work. The men on the mountains wear grass shces, called “ piilahor ;” 
when procurable, rice-straw is from its elasticity preferred for the con- 
struction of these shoes, but bark is frequently used, 

The Hindds wear marks or sectarial decorations on the forehead. Saf- 
fron is the colouring ingredient in the mixture with which the mark is 
painted. 


The Muhammadans generally wear charms or amulets (édwiza) ; these 
consist of the names of God, the name of Muhammad, the names of Musal- 
man saints, or verses from the Koran. The paper on which these are 
written is usually sewed into a piece of cloth, generally of a red colour, 
and then tied round the arm or attached to the wearer’s dress, 

The women are generally profusely ornamented with elegant earrings, 
nose-rings, anklets, and bracelets. Their mode of dressing the hair is 
pecoliar ; it is drawn to the back of the head and finely braided ; the braids 
are then gathered together, and being mixed with coarse woollen thread, 
they are worked into a very long plait, which is terminated by a thick 
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tassel (gandapan) which reaches down to the loins. This peculiar arrange- 
ment of the hair is called “ wdzkopan.” 

Any one who may be bound for a long march will put on leggings of a 
peculiar sort, a bandage about 6 inches wide and 4 yards long, wound 
round from the ankle up to just below the knee, and then fastened by an 
equally long string attached to the upper end, which is lightly wound 

.™many times round the-leg. This, which is called patdwa, is a much-cherished 
article of dress, and without doubt is very good for mountain work. For 
their feet they have either the common shoes used in India or else grass 
shoes made of rice-straw ; the straw is first twisted into a rope, and then 
interwoven to make a sole which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

Character.—The Kashmiri has been called the “Neapolitan of the 
East;” lively, ingenious, witty, and good-humoured ; they have for ages been 
oppressed and insulted, and are much addicted to the never-failing vices of 
slaves, lying and trickery; the truth, even for their advantage, is avoided 
by them, and they are inordinately devoted to amusement and pleasure. 

Moorcroft, engaged against them in a course of commercial rivalry, has 
shown them no mercy in delineating their moral qualities, Hiigel likewise 
describes them as venal, dishonest, and dreadfully addicted to sexual immo- 
rality, only recording in their favour a remarkable aversion to shedding 
blood. 

They are a bye-word among Asiatics, and in every bazdr the verses are 
known and repeated, which assign to them a capacity for getting others 
into trouble, and which place them in unenviable juxtaposition with the 
Afghén and the Kambé, as among the three vilest races on earth. The well- 
known verses have been freely translated: “ If ever there should become a 
scarcity of men, beware of having anything to do with any of the following 
three races: one the Afghan, the other the Kambé, the third the Kashmiri 
of vile descent. From the Afghan you have to expect malice, from the 
Kambé intrigue, whilst you will never experience aught but sorrow and 
anxiety from the Kashmiri.” To which a witty Kashmiri replied: “the 
fourth, that race that falsely says that vile is the Kashmiri.” 

Another verse says that “ wheo the Kashmiri will be weighed and hi 
virtues will be found wanting, he will whine out a prayer to God to change 
the scales ;” while these proverbs are in every mouth : “ Many fowls in a 
house will defile it, and many Kashmiris in a country will spoil it ;” “If you 
meet a snake do not put it to death, but do not spare a Kashmiri ;”” “ Do not 
admit a Kashmiri to your friendship, or you will hang a hatchet over your 
doorway.” To his other vices mast be added that of ingratitude. Kaye, in 
his description of the rising at Ludhidna in 1857, records that the great 
colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peaceful calling unmolested, and 
held their gains in the most perfect security, rose against, us with a vehe- 
mence proportioned to the benefits they had received, and were among the 
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foremost in “ plandering the government stores, in pillaging the premises of 
the American Mission, in burning the churches and buildings, in destroying 
the printing-presses, and in pointing out the residences of government offi- 
ciale, or known well-wishers of government, as objects of vengeance for the 
mutinous troops.” 

The abject condition of the Kashm{rfs has been well described by the 
French naturalist, Victor Jacquemont, who visited the valley in 1833, and 
was, therefore, spared the pain of assisting as a spectator at the latest phase 
of national degradation. 

“The Afghdns,” be wrote, “having during the last century despoiled the Moguls of 
their conquest, and the Sikhe having expelled the Afghdns in this century, a general 
pillage has ensued upon each conquest; and, in the intervale of peace, anarchy and 
oppression have done their utmost ‘against labour and industry, so that the coantry is 
now completely rained, and the poor Kashmiris appear to have thrown the bandle after 
the hatchet and to have become the most indolent of mankind. If one must fast, better 
to do so with folded arms than bending beneath the weight of toil. In Kashmfr, there is 
hardly auy better chance of a meal for the man who works, weaves, or plies the oar, 
than for him who, in despair, slambers all day beneath the shade of the plane tree. A 
few stupid and brutal Sikhs, with sworde at their sides or pistols io their belts, drive 
ui ro a flock of sheep these people, whose numbers and ingenuity are marred by their 
cowardice.” 


Let Dogrés be substituted for Sikhs, and the picture will be recognised at 
the present time. 

Drew, who had seen a great deal of them, says :— 

“In character the Kashmiris have many failings and faults, but they also have quali- 
ties which causes oue to be interested in and to like them. They are falee-tongued, ready 
with a lie, and given to various forms of deceit, This character is more pronounced with 
them than with most of the races of India, . . . They have indeed a wide reputa- 
tion for being faint-hearted and cowardly ; still I must admit that I have met with Kash- 
mfris who as against physical dangers bore themselves well. In intellect they are 
superior to their neighbours ; they are certainly keener than Panjabfs, and in perception 
and clearness of mind and ingenuity far outvie their masters, the Dogris.” 

The Kashmiris, though poor, are very chariteble; in their villages any 
one who may have become incapacitated from old age or sickness, and who 
has no near relations to look after him, is supported by the community. 

In the cities, especially in Srinagar, food and money are given to all of 
the poor who may come to ask for them, from the houses of those who are 
tolerably well off, on the 11th of every month, as well as on all their sacred 
days, and especially on the occasion of the Idand throughout the Ramzan. 

Those who have best considered the character of the Kashmfri have been 
inclined to attribute his manifold failings rather to his political condition 
and surroundings than to any inherent viciousness of nature; and it ean- 
not be doubted that a people possessed of such intellectual powers, deacend- 
ants of a warlike race, though now the greatest cowards in Asia, whom 
centuries of the worst oppression have not succeeded in utterly brutalising, 
must be capable of a moral regeneration, 
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Habitations.—The houses throughout the Kashmir valley are nearly all 
built after the same pattern, First there is a ground-floor in which are 
two chambers, with the smali hall of the house, The second floor contains 
three rooms, and the floor under the roof usually consists of one long cham- 
ber, which is used as a loft for storing firewood, kitchen stuff, and lumber; 
here the household spend the summer months. That part of the house 
occupied by the females is called “ ddts ;”’ kine are often housed in the 
ground-floor. 

The wood of which houses are built are deodar (Himalayan cedar), kdyur 
(pine or fir), and ssegal (Himalayan spruce). The woods of the poplar and 
plane are used by the poor, but they are far from being durable, and the 
latter is scarce, as no one is allowed to fell a plane tree without the permis- 
sion of the government. The materials of which the houses are built are 
stones for a foundation, wood for the framework, bricks and mortar to fill 
up the divisions of the framework, and earth and the liber of the birch 
tree, called bo) pathar, for the roof, which is slanting. There are two kinds 
of bricks manufactured in Kashmir, the baked and the unbaked. The 
unbaked, which are most frequently used, are made of earth and dried in 
the sun. The baked are made of clay and burned in a furnace. The 
maharfja retains the monopoly of making bricks. The baked brick is 
called “pack afr ;” the unbaked brick is named “ om sir.” 

At times, instead of the fine inner bark of the boj pathar (Bets/a 
tartarica or birch), a tree which grows sbundantly on the mountains of 
Kashmir, a reed called ¢skat, is used for roofing. Roofs of this description 
may he noticed on the houses in Srinagar, Sopir, and the adjacent villages, 
because they are near to the Dal, Wular, and Anchar lakes, where the reed 
grows abundantly. 

In some villages the houses are thatched with straw, and in Baramiula, 
Shapion, and Tsrér the roofs are made simply of thick boards of wood, 
neiled firmly, on account of the very strong winds to which those places 
are exposed. In some of the houses there are fire-places, but generally 
they are built without. Fires are used only for cooking purposes, and the 
emoke finde its way, out by the doors and windows, Wood is generally 
burned ; sometimes cow-dung, baked into cakes with straw, is used as fuel. 

In Srinagar and the other large towns the houses are frequently built 
two or three stories high, and are ususlly lighted by windows (panjara) 
formed of trellis-work which takes the place of glass. Some of this work 
is very beautiful. When the weather becomes eold and rainy, paper of 
different colours is pasted over the inside of the trellis-work. Here and 
there, in the houses of the rich, small windows may be seen filled with glass. 
The glass is imported from the Panjéb, and mica also is used for the same 
purpose. 

In some parts of the valley, especially in the forests near the foot ef the 
mountains, the houses are built simply of undressed logs or timbers, laid 
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longitudinally and dove-tailed at the corners, the interstices being plastered 
with mud cement. The Gdjars invariably inhabit log-huts with flat mud 
roofs, and throughout the valley o. the Kishan Ganga the dwellings, with 
few exceptions, which are all of moder. construction, are built on a similar 
plan. 

The cottages are not clumped and crowded as in the villages of the 
Panj&b and of Digar, but are commonly detached. Near the village grow, 
unenclosed, numerous fruit-trees, apple, cherry, mulberry and walnut, which 
form a wood or grove round the dwellings, and hide them from view. 
Looking from a commanding height. we see the vale all studded with such 
village groves. 

Customs.—Polygamy does not appear to be very common among the 
Hindis of the valley of Kashmir, and among the Mubammadans the prac- 
tice is confined to the wealthier classes, who are generally found in the 
town; but few of the agricultural population have the means to indulge in 
a plurality of wives. 

As a protection against the cold in winter, the Kashmiris almost invari- 
ably carry a “ kangri” or portable brazier. The kangri, which somewhat 
resembles the Italian scaddino, consists generally of two parts, an earthen- 
ware vessel (tandal) about 6 inches in diameter, into which is put a small 
quantity of lighted charcoal, and an encasement and handle of wicker- 
work. Sometimes, however, it is destitute of the wicker-work, and then 
it is called manan, As the dress of the Kashmfri is of a loose fashion, 
the kangri can be placed in immediate contact with the skin of the 
abdomen and thighs, where in many cases cancer is in process of time 
generated. It has been surmised that the Kashmiris learned the use of 
the kangri from the Italians in the retinue of the Mogul emperors, who 
were in the habit of visiting Kashmir. 

The Kashmiris, rich and poor, are passionately fond of tea, of which two 
kinds find their way into the markets of Kashmfr. These are called swrati 
and sabz. The suratt is like English tea, and reaches Kashmir from Ladék 
and the Panjéb. The sabz tea, on the other hand, is the famous brick tea, 
which finds its way into the country through Ladék. There are various 
ways of preparing tea in Kashmir. Mogul chéf is made by adding to each 
tola of tea a masha of phul (soda) ; this is then put into a degchi or veseei, 
with between a quarter and half a seer of cold water; after boiling until 
the leaves are thoroughly moistened, a cup of water is added for each of the 
company, and it is again boiled for about half an hour with the addition of 
about a masha of salt for each partaker; the vessel is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquor strained through a cloth and beaten up with a stick to 
give ita dark colour; in the meantime half a seer of fresh milk has been 
boiled down until three chitaks remain; this is poured on the tea, which is 
again placed on the fire and boiled for about ten minutes, a chitak of butter 
being added when the preparation is at its hottest. If the tea is to be con- 
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sumed in the family circle, it is served out with a wooden ladle into each of 
the cups, but if intended for company, it is poured out of the degchi into the 
tea-pot (sammascdt). The Russian tea-urn or “ samovar ” is a common article 
of housebold furniture in Kashmir; the shape is said to have been imitated 
from a Russian model brought by some travelling merchant years ago 
from tbe north. 

Tea preparcd in the manner above described is drunk by the opulent 
classes after dinner; they also sometimes indulge in sweet tea in the early 
morning : it is simply prepared in the ordinary fashion in the tea-pot : with 
the early cup of tea a sweet biscuit called “ dulchs”’ is eaten. 

Another mode of preparing tea is called shirt chaf. The tea is placed 
in the tea-pot witb a little soda aud water and boiled for half an hour. 
Milk, ealt, and butter are then added, after which it is boiled for another half 
bour, when it is ready for drinking. The phul or salt used in the infusion 
of tea is found iu the Nubré valley of Ladék; it contains the carbonate 
and the sulphate of soda, and a little of the chloride of sodium. 

The Kashmiris are not great smokers, though both tobacco (/amoc) and 
souff (wast) are in general use. Most of the snuff consumed in Kashinfr is 
imported from Peshéwar; that manufactured in the valley, though much 
cheaper, is greatly inferior. 

Some of the customs of the country are of obscure origin and meaning, 
bat Vigne remarks that they have one which closely resembles what we 
call making an April-fool. When the new snow falls, one person will try 
to deceive another into holding a little in his hand, and accordingly he wil] 
present it to him (making some remark by way ofa blind at the same time) 
concealed in a piece of cloth, on a stick, or an apple, folded in the leaves 
of a book, or wrapped ap in a letter, &c, If the person inadvertently 
takes what is thus presented to him, the other has a right to show him 
the snow he has thus received, and to rub it in his face, or to pelt him 
with it, accompanied with the remark in Kashrofri, “ New snow is inno- 
cent,” and to demand also a forfeit of an entertainment or a sack or dance, 
or some other boon, of the perron he has deceived. The most extreme 
caution is, of course, used by every one upon that day. 

In some parts of the valley it is customary to deck the graves of 
departed relatives and friends with flowers on some given day in June. 
The iris is planted in all graveyards. : : 

“Jai Déo,” or glory to mercy, is the mode of salutation which a 
Kashmiri pays to the maharéja when he addresses him. This term 1s used 
in Jami as well. ; 

Hindis salute each other with “rams,” ‘‘rama;” a Kashmiri Hindé of 
rank says “ sfhib-salémat ;” » Mubammadan stranger salutes a visiting 
Hindé with “ daolat ziyéda”’ (may your wealth increase), and the answer 
will be “ umar-daraz” (may your age be long). 
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Religion.—The religion of Kashmir has been frequently changed. In 
the remotest ages it was that of the sagas or snake-gods. 

Buddhism was introduced by Asoka, B.C, 250; castes were adopted by 
Jaloka, his successor ; the’snake-worship was followed by the re-establieh- 
ment of Buddhism under the Tartar princes; and the Brahminical or 
Hindé religion was introduced by Abhimanyid, B.C. 73, and snake-worship 
was subsequently revived under Gonerda III. 

The Kashmiris say that the country was converted to the doctrines of 
Muhammad seven hundred years ago, which would bring us to a period long 
antecedent to that of Shams-t-din, who is considered to have been the first 
Mubammaden king. 

The native Brahmins in Kashmir informed Hiigel that subsequently 
to the establishment of Muhammadanism, the number of their caste was by 
oppression reduced to eleven, and that it was recruited by the settlement 
of four hundred Brahminical families from the dark-complexioned natives of 
the Dekan. 

There are now several sects of Hindés, amongst whom are the pandits, 
who are nearly all connected with the government in some official capacity, 
The proportion of Hindds to Muhammadans is very small, although they 
are the governing class; in Srinagar it does not amount to one in seven, 
while in the country, as has been remarked, it is less. The Muham- 
madans are almost entirely Sunis, the number of Shias, at the pre- 
sent time, being exceedingly small. There are also a few of the mystic 
Muhammadan sectarians called Sidfis. The Chaks are an old and dis- 
tinguished sect of Muhammadans, who, judging from their tombs, were 
probably numerous and very wealthy in former times. The teachers of 
either faith, millas and pandits, are extremely ignorant, and possess little 
influence. 

All classes are remarkably superstitious; they visit in pilgrimage 
numerous places of reputed sanctity, and they firmly believe in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, resembling in character the fairies, 
satyrs, and similar phantoms which haunt the imagination of the credulous 
in other countries. 

Language.—The language of Kashmir is peculiar to the province, and 
differs considerably in different parts of the valley ; it is a prakrit of the 
pure and original Sanskrit. Vigne states that he was told on good authority 
that out of one hundred Kashmirf words twenty-five will be found to be 
Sanskrit, or a prakrit, forty Persian, fifteen Hindésténf, and ten will be 
Arabic, and some few Tibetén Turki. 

He further remarks that there is an uncouth rusticity about the Kash- 
mirfan pronunciation which is almost sufficient to betray the language as 
a patots, even to a person who did not understand it. Forster thought it 
resembled in sound the Mahratta tongue, though with more harshness, 
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which probably induced the inhabitants to compose their songs in Persian, 
or adopt those of the Persian poets. “ Yet,” he adds, “ despite the unplea- 
sant tone of their speech, there is scarcely a person in the country, from 
youth to old age, who has not a taste for music.” 

It is a disputed point whether Késbur, as the Kashmiri dialect is called, 
was ever a written language. Dr. Elmslie says that in ancient times it 
was written in the Sharada character, a brother form of the Devanéeri, and 
in this view he is supported by Dr. Leitner. The former authority states 
that the following story is related in Kashmfr as to the introduction of the 
Shérada Achhar alphabet into the valley. There lived about 2,000 years 
ago, in the city of Ujjain, in the province of the same name, a person whose 
name was Bikram4jit or Vikramadat, whose brother was king in that 
city and province. This brother’s wife was a woman of bad character. 
She wished Bikraméjit to cohabit with her, and because he stoutly and 
persistently refused, she fabricated a story against him, and prevailed 
upon her husband to expel his own brother fron: his territories. Bikramé. 
jit, thus driven from house and home and accompanied by a few compani- 
ons, began his travels. The exiles at last reached Kashmir. One of the 
little company was called Shérada Nandan, who taught the inhabitants 
of Kashmir how to write the letters which have ever since been called 
after him. 

To thie Dr. Elmslie adde—“ There is a remarkable similarity between 
the Sanskrit and the ancient Kashmiri letters. The books written in the 
ancient character and language are uvintelligible to the Hindds of the valley, 
except to a very few of the sacerdotsl class among them. It is said that 
Thand Sambhota, in the first half of the seventh century of our era, intro- 
duced the Kashmiri characters into Tibet. These characters remain un- 
changed to this day. 

On the other hand, Babi Nilambara Mukerji, M.A.,B.L., who bas de- 
voted much attention to the subject, and is in every way well qualified to 
give an opinion, asserts that the vernacular dialect of Kashmir was hever 
written in the Shérada character, which is, he maintains, incapable of re- 
presenting the peculiar vocal sounds of the language ; moreover, the works 
in the valley written in the Shdrada characters are pure Sanskrit works, 
and Kasbmiris ignorant of Sanskrit are unable to read the Shérada 
ebaracter. : . 

Modern Kashmfri is generally rendered by Persian letters, to which 
varying, as well as arbitrary, sounds are attached, a circumstance which 
makes it impossible to pronounce the words correctly unless one has heard 
them. 

The grammar of the Kashmiri language is as peculiar asits orthoepy. It 
is highly inflectional, and offers not only forms of reduplication, but also 
makes changes within the root. Kashmiri literature, though not extensive, 
is far from being uninteresting. Some time ago, Dr. Leitner published the 
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text and a translation of a poem called “ The Patience of Saints ;” and the 
poems of Muhammad Gami, of Gani, acontemporary of Jami, of Shiraz and 
Hasan, who wrote in Persian,~—-Wahab, who wrote Kashmiri Ghazals,—and 
Aziz, areligious puet,—are well worth translation. 

There are also several histories, innumerable songs, and many pretty 
legends. Muhammadanism, which stamps out everything that is even re- 
motely connected with “any infidelity,” especially “ idolatry,” has vot 
quite succeeded in destroying the highly imaginative mind of the natives of 
Kashmir; and even where they draw on Muhammadan sources for inspir- 
ation, their treatment of the subject is generally original. 

The shawl-weavers possess a language of their own, which, although 
essentially K&shur, differs materially from modern Kashmiri, in which cor- 
rupt Persian words so greatly prevail. This trade dialect is furnished with 
an alphabet of the colours, signs, directions, &c., used in the shawl-craft. 

The inhabitants of Tilail and Garais, and the upper portion of the 
valley of the Kishan Ganga generally, are acquainted with the Dard dialect, 
which is commonly spoken in those districts. From Panjabi and from 
Dogri it is so, different as to be quite incomprehensible to those nationa, 
also it is difficult to learn. The officials of the mahar&ja’s government, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, seldom master its language ; if they do 
so at all,'with rare exception, it is so far as to understand and not to speak it. 
The Kashmiris, on the other hand, are good linguists: nearly all the men 
and a good proportion of the women know either Panjabi or Hindustani, 
or more likely speak a mixture of both. 

Kashmir canal.—This is an old canal that used to take out of the Ravi 
near Bazantpur, but now takes out above Lakhampur, nearly opposite the 
village of Dhanna. It is intended to irrigate the lands north of the village 
of Kathéa, but is in bad repair and of little use. (Wingate.) 


KASHMIR JILGA—Lat. 36° 1454". Long. 77° 47’. Elev. 14,250’. 
A camping ground on the banks of the Yérkand river, situated 11 miles 
below Khafelung, on the winter (or Kargia) route to Yérkand. (Zroé¢er.) 


KASHMIR PROVINCE— 
This province includes, besides the valley of Kashmfr, the valleys of Tilail, 
the Kishan Ganga, and the Jhelum, It is bounded on the south by the 
réjaship of Panch and the Jami province; on the east by the Jama 
province and the governorship of Baltistén; on the north by Astor and 
Chilas, and on the west by Kéghén and Hazfra. 


KASHT GHAR—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 
A village situated on the spur some little distance from the righ Lank of 
the Chandra Bhaga, between that river and the Lidar Khol stream, 
There was in former times a fort at this place; it now contains about 
fifteen houses, with a mixed population of Hindds and Mubammadans. The 
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Lidar Khol is bridged beneath the village on the path leading to Doda, 
which lies about 7 miles tu the east. 


KASIRUS— 

The local name for the Kashmfris who settled in Gilgit about 1760 A.D. 
They now form the largest section of the population in Gilgit itself, but, 
being weavers and carpenters, are regarded with some contempt by Shins 
and Yashkins alike. They are a most thriving and energetic class, and 
besides being artisans, are also tillers of the soil. Their distinctive castes 
are—Mir, Shaikh, Paiar, Lai, Sundér (goldsmiths), Dar Rawat, But, and 
‘Tatchon (carpenters). They intermarry amongst themselves, except the 
Tatchon, who are considered below the rest, and they occasionally give 
their daughters to the Yashkins and Shins. (Biddudp/.) 


KATAI DAWAN PASS—Lat. 35° 40’, Long. 79° 30’. Elev. 17,500’, 
Is crossed on the most easterly of the routes leading from the Changchenmo 
valley to Yarkand. It lies 8 miles nortn of Yangpa, and leads down to 
the eastern branch of the Karakash river. Both ascent and descent easy, 


(Johnson.) 


KATHAI—Lat, 34° 9’. Long. 78° 63’. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Jhelum, in a district of the same 
name; it lies on the road between Mozafarabéd and Baramila, and is 
situated high above the river in the middle of a wide and open pla- 
teau. There is a fort about a mile south-east of the village, and on the 
west a double-storied bungalow, containing five rooms for the use of travel- 
lers. The fort is a simple square enclosure with mud walls; the houses 
in the village are likewise constructed of mud and wood. 

Hiigel estimates Kathai to be 2,200 feet lower than the valley of Kash- 
mir, and remarks that the vegetation in the neighbourhood begins to 
assume a more tropical character. 

The district of Kathai was in former times governed by a réja, whose 
family now reside in the village of Palpara, in Kamraj, as pensioners of 
the maharéja. The r4j formed a portion of what was called the Lowarbid 
district, under Anatulla Khan, a descendant of the old reigning family of 
Mozafarabéd ; he left his possessions equally divided between his two sons, 
giving Dopatta to his elder son, Fateh Khan, and Kathai to his younger, 
Wali Khén. Zulfikér Kh&n, grandson of Wali Khan, was in possession of 
this réj when Diwan Kirpé Ram entered the district as governor on the 
part of the Lahore government; he fled at the approach of the Sikhs, but 
being overtaken by snow on the high range behind Kathai, when attemot- 
ing to cross over into Karnao, was frozen to death with about one hundred 
followers. His brother, Zabardast Khan, who remained at Kathai to wel- 
come the diwan, succeeded him in the r4j, paying an annual “ nazaréna” 
of 27,000, which left him about R2,500. 
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This réj extended from the gate of Baramila on the east to a hill 
called the Kahdandi Tibba on the west, a distance of 65 or 70 miles, 
and was about 12 miles wide from the Jhelum on the south to the Karnao 
and Bangas boundary on the north; though it comprised a considerable 
extent of superficial area, it contained very little arable land, and the greater 
portion of the revenue was derived from the flocks and herds. (J/sigel— 
Vigne—Lumsden—Aligood.) 

KATHIRA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Head-quarters of a tahsfl of the Jasrota ziliah. The town is divided into 
three sections, known as Bajwal, Tejwal, and Majli, each with its lands 
distinct, There is a dilapidated fort to the east of the town. A nala, 
an affluent of the Bajd stream, passes through the west side of the town. 
There is an excellent camping ground in a mango grove with spring 
water to the south-west of the town. (Wingate.) 


KATHUA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A tabsil of Jasrota zillah, lying on the right bank of the Ravi river, and 
between it and the Ujh river. On the north lies the Basaoli tahsil 
and on the south the Gurdaspur zillah of the Punjdb. The southern side 
is very fertile. The chief crop is rice, and the water-supply is everywhere 
good, being conveyed by numerous channels from the river-courses. North 
of the town of Kathwa, the ground rises slightly, and water is scarce, and 
the country is largely munjh grass and didk bush jungle, till the lower 
hillsare reached. Nilgai and pig are very numerous, and owing to its fertility 
the tashil used to be called “ Little Kashmir,” but cultivatiou has become 
less and the revenue has greatly declined in recent years owing to over- 
assessment and bad administration. (Wingate.) 

KATPANA—Lat, 35° 19’, Long. 75° 39’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardé (Baltistén), Three miles north-west 
of Skardu fort. It contains only thirty houses. (Ay/mer.) 

KATSU RA— Lat, 35° 26’, Long. 75° 80’. Elev, 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardd (Baltistén), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road between Skardd and Rondi, at the western end of the Skardd 
basin, and at the mouth of a ravine whose foaming stream drains a great 
space of mountain country on the south. For cultivation there is plenty of 
water, but ground fit for it is scarce, the loose blocks of stone so much fill 
up the space: wherever water-courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceed- 
ingly well; the fields are all shaded with them. There are apricot and 
walnut trees in abundance, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit. 
This cultivated part is on ground that has been made by the stream ; but 
at the mouth of the ravine, on both sides, ig an enormous amount of glacier 
débiis ; on the right or south-east side is a Jong moraine heap, reaching 
from close to the mountains down to the river; on the left bank of the 
Katstira stream is another moraine heap, that also begins from the moun- 
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tain slopes ; this is an enormous accumulation, the surface is all of large 
blocks ; it stretches wide ae well as long ; a great hollow in it is occupied 
by a lake, which the people there call the “ Jarvé Tso” (g.v.). There is 
also a small lake 150 yards by 300 yard, called Lutso, on the right bank of 
the torrent ; near it there is room for camping. Supplies procurable. 

The Shigarthang is quite unfordable in summer, but is crossed by 
fair bridge. 

Katatra contains about 120 houses. There jsa polo ground. (Drew— 
Aylmer.) 

From Katsura there are routes into Astor. (Vide “ Rourss,”’) 


KATTA—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the mountain-side to the east of 
Simari, on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. It lies in a narrow valley 
at the junction of two smafl streams. The fields and houses, of which 
latter there are about twenty, stretch for a considerable distance up the hill- 
sides. Most of the inbabitants are zamindars of the Chutwal caste; there 
is also one Kashmir family and a few Gijars. The path from Béran 
towards the Chowgali pass lies through the upper part of the village, near 
a single chunér tree, beneath which there is a small spring. 


KAURPARA—Lat. 84° 238’. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 
A village lying on the left bank of the Shamshabari stream, on the south 
side of the Karnao valley, about half a mile south-west of the fort. It con- 
tains some mills, and about twenty houses inhabited by Kashmfr zam{ndars, 


and produces both rice and corn. 


KAWAWINE—Lat. 38° 50’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 


Jhelum, at the confluence of a xa/a. 


KAY LA on SKI-LA—Lat. 34°, Long. 77° 68’. Elev. 17,900’ or 18,256’. 
Is crossed between Zingra} and Tankse, on the Changchenmo route from 
Léh to Yarkand. The road vid the Chang La is usually taken, buing easier, 
though 6 miles longer than by the Kay La. 

This pass, though free from glaciers, isa very difficult one. Yaks 
should be empleyed to carry goods across as they cross with ease. 
(Trotier.) 

KAY LOMBA RIVER— 

Has its source on the east of the Kay La and joins the Durgu stream 
at Tankse. “It is fringed with grass and bushes for a considerable 
distance up, and at a height of 16,300 feet flows out of a lake about 400 
to 500 yards long, of a very deep, clear water. It owes its origin toa large 
landslip from the left side of the ravine. From the lake to the pass the 
scenery was as wild as wild could be.” (Godwin-Ansten.) 
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KAZi NAG— 
The namc of the stream which drains the southern portion of the 
Karonao valley ; it is joined by the Shamshabari in a deep ravine between 
the villages of Chamkét and Chittarkét, and empties itself into the Kishan 
Ganga at Titwal, lat. 34° 23’, long. 78° 49’. At Titwal, where the stream 
is about 50 feet broad and not fordable, it is crossed by two sadal bridges, 
and by another about 2 miles higher up, near the village of Shért. 


KECHAMA—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A village situated near the left bank of the Jhelum, about 5 miles sonth- 
west of Baramila, on the south of the road from Mari. To the east of this 
village the valley of the Jhelum opens out into a broad, oval, and cultivated 
plain, surrounded by low and well-wooded hills. (Zzce.) 


KEHPURA—Lat. 23° 50’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev, 
A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just west of Murhéma. 


KEIGHAM—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 74° 22’, Elev. 
A village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path 
from this village towards the Lolab valley meets those from Kundi to 
Sogam and Sandigam ; they are good roads and quite passable for laden 
ponies. The march is about five hours’ easy walking. (Montgomerte.) 


KEL DARA— 

A valley in Kashmir territory which drains from the Barai pass on the 
watershed separating the Kel Dara from the Buuar valley, to the Kishan 
Gangs river 12 miles above Skardi. Till about 1870 this valley was un- 
inhabited. It was then occupied by paharis from Kéghén, and now con- 
tains a population of about six hundred souls in two sattered villages. 
Besides cultivating indian-corn, the people keep large numbers of very fine 
goats and buffaloes. Grass, wood, and water are abundant, but there is no 
fruit whatever. The valley is not subject to very great cold. Crime is 
uncommon, and the people are peaceable, although the men do carry both 
sword and matchlock, (Ahmad Alé Khdn.) 


KELUNCHEH— 

A sect or family of Muhammadans who came from Purik (Stiré). The 
Kelunchehs are heretics, from either the Sunf or Shia’persuasion, following 
the doctrines of a Saiad, who came from Kashmir in the time of Rafir 
Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea of the faith. In common 
with the Shias, he does not respect the first three Caliphs, but venerates 
the memory of Ayesha (or Eve), the daughter of Abubakr; and Hafza, 
daughter of Osman, who were both wives of the Prophet, and who, as such, 
he affirms are worthy of honour also. In these and some other respects he 
differs from the Shias. (Vigne.) 


KEMIS—/Ptde “ Heats.” 
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KENIPATER— 
A valley on the northern slopes of the Amrnéth mountain, to the west of 
the Zoji La. It is drained by a stream, which takes its rise from a 
glacier at the south end of the valley, and forms one of the sources of the 
Sind river. (Mooreroft.) 


KEPCHUNG —Lat. 35° 18”. Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skurdé (Baltistén). It lies to the east of Skarda 
on the main road from Skardé to Srinagar. It is said to contain 112 
houses. (Aylmer.) 


KEPSANG—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 79° 22’, Elev. 17,200’.* 
Lies north of the Kepsang pass and east of Lumkang, at the head of 
the Changchenmo valley, and close to the boundary between Ladék and 
Chinese Tibet. Captain Basevi, R.E., died here on the 17th July 1871. 


KEPSANG PASS or NO PASS—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 79° 36’, Elev. 
Is situated at the head of the Changchenmo valley, close to the source of a 
stream which flowing west from here joins the Changchenmo river at Kiam. 
The pass is on the boundary line between Ladék and Chinese Tibet. 
(Johuson.) 


KEPSANG PEAK or KIEPSANG—Lat. Long. Elev. 20,035’. 
A trigonometrical station lying just east of the Gong La (or Kiang Gang 
La) and on the frontier line of Kashmfr and Rudok territory. Major 
Godwin-Austen went up to the summit of it in August 1863, on bis way 
from Pal, at the east end of the Pangong Lake to the Changchenmo 
valley. 

“TI took the line of a ravine which Jed up to the ridge east of the Kepsang staff ; 
the ascent was most fatiguing over the loose angular dédris that filled the steep bed of 
the ravine, whose waters were frozen into waterfalls of ice. On reaching the ridge, 
there was a long pull up to the pole, but the view recompensed al} the labour to lege and 
Tongs ; the ascent was 3,200 feet, the peak being 20,035, while the camp below was about 
16,800, Bleak wastes of hill and wide dry drainage-courses met the eye to the north- 
east, backed by some high mountains, whose loftier peaks were covered with snow and 
threw down some glaciers. To the south the great tributary of the Pangong, the Mipal 
valley, could be followed for many miles; high, rugged, angular mountains bounded it 
on every side. It was very cold, and I could searcely do my work or hold my pencil.” 
(Godwin Aust x.) 


KEPTUNG KIPTUNG LA—Lat 34° 9’ 30". Long. 78° 20’. Elev. 17,642’, 
A pass in Ladék, between Chagra on the road from Léh to Changchenmo 
and the Koh Lumbs. From Chagra there is rather a steep ascent to 
the grazing spot called Biuzi; from this a high, broad plateau extends to 
the pass: the line of watershed being so broad that is difficult to assign 
its exact position. 

ea Be aie Br ae Ne a 

*® Godwin-Austen stimates the height to be 18,256 feet. 
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KESAR—Lat. 33° 25’. Long. 78° 20’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang. 
( Reynolds.) 
KHAFELUNG oz KUFELONG— 
Lat, 36° 8’ 34”. Long, 77° 55’. Elev. 14,810’. 


A camping ground on the left bank of the Yarkand river, at the junction 
of a stream from the south-west. It is passed on the winter route (rid 
Kargia) to Yaérkand, 20 miles from Aktégh (or M4likshéh) and 11 miles 
from Kashmfr Jilga. Camp in a patch of jungle which extends several miles 
up and down the valley. (Trot¢er.) 
- KHAIBARIS— 
A class living in the pargana of Machipira at the north-west end of the 
Kashmir valley. Colonies of people from the west of Peshéwar settled 
in this part of the country and intermarried with the Kashmiris. The class 
prodaced are divided into two classes-—Machiptrias proper, and Khaibaris ; 
the latter date from the time of the acquirement of Kashmir by the 
Durfénf dynasty. (Drew.) 
KHALSI, oz KULSI, on KULLUCH KULATZE— 
Lat. 34° 19’, Long. 76° 57’. Elev. 10,180’. 
A village of about thirty houses on the right bank of the Indus, about 50 
miles below Léh. It is a halting-place on the routes from Srinagar and 
Skarda (vid Chorbat) to Léh, the two routes meeting here. The Srinagar 
road crosses the Indus by a good wooden bridge a mile or more below the 
village. The river here flows impetuously between steep rocks, the channel 
being only 50 feet wide below and 60 feet above. The bridge was built by 
the Dogr& invaders, and is 77 feet long and 8 feet broad, with a stout 
railing on each side. Height above water (15th October) 45 feet. 

The bridge is commanded by asmall fort built on its northern and higher 
bank by Diwan Hira Singh, the first governor of Ladék appointed by the 
maharéja. The garrison consists of nine men. The village is on a plateau 
about 250 feet above the river. There is a long strip of cultivated land 
watered from a side stream : crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and even 
luxoriantly, and walnuts and apricots ripen. 

The bridge is occasionally carried away during heavy rains as was the 
ease in August 1882. All traffic had then to go vié Skirbichan, except 
where merchants passed over their goods by a suspended rope bridge, 
swimming the pack animals across the river. (Bellew—Drew—Cunningham 
—Hanifold.) 

KHAMBA-= 
A race of the country of Kham, far to the east of Lhésa. By 
what road they first came from their own country is not known, but 
now they reach the districts of Zanskér and Rupshu, from the side of 
India. They are of Tibetén race, and their language, though different 
from that of the Champés, still can be understood by them. The Kbambas 
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are professional beggars, of a very vagrant disposition ; they wander about 
some parts of India in the cold months, and make their way up to Ladak 
in the summer, subsisting by begging. ‘lhe Khambas, too, give themselves 
areligious air. But in their ways they are more like gipsies than devotees. 
They have their wives and children with them, and these all come round 
im succession to beg, as if independent of each other. They live in the 
smallest of tents; these are only just high enough for one to seat oneself 
on the floor beneath them. The tents and their other traps are carried on 
the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which they always possess, 
The mahardja’s authorities have tried to persuade some of these Khambas 
to take to agriculture, and a bit of land has been given for this object by 
the Pangong lake, In 1870 only one family had settled there. (Drew.) 


KHANAPUR—Lat. 83° 58’. Long. 74° 86’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated about a mile north-east of Drang, 
on the road towards Srinagar; it contains a masjid, and nine houses in- 
habited by zamindars, including a carpenter and a milla. There are also 
three government store-houses in the village, which are not now used. 


KHANAPU RA—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 74° 18” Elev. 
Asmall village in the Machipdra pargana, coataining five houses surround- 
ed by rice cultivation; it lies about 8 miles south-east of Magham, by the 
road between Sopér and Shaltrah. 

KHANDIAL—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 

A village lying at the foct of the mountains on the south side of the 
Girais valley, about 14 miles west of the fort. 

There is a shady spot for encamping on the east side of the village, near 
the zidrat of Babé Darvesh, on the bank of the Gugai stream, which is 
said to flow from a pool on the Kisser mountain to the south ; its waters 
are bright and clear, and very cold ; the stream is crossed by a bridge, and 
may also be forded. 

The village, which is somewhat scattered, lies a little distance from the 
left bank of this torrent ; it contains a masjid, and about sixteen houses in- 
habited by zamfndars, including the kotwal, a milla, and a shepherd, 
There is also a small spring in the village and two mills. 


KHANPUR SARAI—Lat. 38° 56’. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A very small village situated on a high and comparatively barren plateau, 
sbout 5 miles north of Rami, on the road towards Srinagar. Some large 
chunér trees shade the saréi, which is old and out of repair, but contains 
two or three rooms available for travellers. The only supplies, however, 
obtainable are milk and wood. There is space for encamping round about 
the saréi. (Vigne—Hiigel—Allgood—Ince.) 

KHAPALU— 
One of the ilarkas composing the wazirat of Skardi. It lies on both banks 
of the Shyok from long. 76° 8’ to 76° $3’, and includes all the country 
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draining into that portion of the Shyok. The Thallé and Saltoro (with ita 
branches) are the principal valleys, the former having a certain reputation 
for fertility. 

Communications.—There is some attempt to keep these in repair. The 
principal road is that described in the “Routes” which follows the right 
bank of the Shyok from Kunis to opposite Khdépélu. The passage of the 
river is made in zakes or skin-rafts, horses being swum across, The road 
goes nearly straight from Khépélu village to Lunkha and is very good- 
An alternative road goes to Lunkha vid Surmu. 

There are paths up the Hushe and Saltoro rivers. At the head of the 
Saltoro there is said to be a pass leading to Yarkand, now closed for many 
years. (Vide “ Aut Bransa.’’) 

Khfp4lu is connected with Shigar by the Thallé pass (g.v.). The Kailas 
range is crossed at the heads of the Bara and Gansé valleys. 

Tbe Shyok is navigable for skin-rafte between Abadon and a point 
some miles below Khépélu. These rafts or zaks are about 7 feet square 
and carry six or seven men inclusive ; about four are obtainable near the 
village of Khépalu. 

Cultivation, &.—The usual Baltistén crops are grown; apricots and 
mulberries in great quantities. The mountains are very barren and espe- 
cially rugged to the north of the Saltoro valley. Some valleys contain 
pasturage, but it does not appear very good. Sheep and goats are not 
plentiful; vecy few cattle are seen. The average is about four or five 
sheep to each household and two yaks or cows to every three houses. Fyel 
is very scarce, There is a lot of abandoned cultivation. 

Popslation.—Owing to opposition by the wazir of Skardi, a detailed 
list could not be obtained. The following is derived from native inform- 
ation corrected generally by personal observation :— 


' Namber |gh 2 | Yoke and 
Village or perguonah, hire: gosta. cows Horses, Remarks, 

Braghar . . . 7 120 
Kirko . . fe 7 120 
Dowani. . ‘ * 120 These estimates are, I think, 
Thallé valley . 2 . 250 pile too small. Ro- 
Barr . . . 160 dba Kishen Kol, Rai Ba- 
Kbapalu . . . . 460 hadur, who was governor 
Surna is . : . 250 | 10,000} 1,500 ? of Skardd, states that the 
¥Vachung . . . ‘i 60 number of houses is 3,000. 
Malhila . . 2d 360 
Tallia . . ° d 
Urteé ‘ ‘ . . 120 
Baling ‘ . 60 
Yuwie Kherpak « . ‘ 60 
Saltoro . . 

and 800 
Hushé valleys 

Toran ‘ 2,300 | 10,000 | 1,500 ? 
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Authortties.—The réja’s name is Hatim Khan, a fine-looking man 
of about 40. He is the most influential of the réjas of Baltist4n. 

“The Shyok ”’—Throughout Kh4pélu this river flows in many chan- 
nels and isa fine river. It is very turbid. Ita bed is over 1 mile broad. 
Owing to its sandy nature dust-storms are frequent. Gold-washing is 
carried on. (Aylmer.) 


KHAPALU—Lat. 35.°8’., Long. 75°25’. —_ Elev. 8,400’, approximate. 

This village, or rather collection of villages, occupies a semi-circular 
piece of sloping ground at the mouth of the Gansé torrent. The circum- 
ference is formed by spurs from the main Kailas range, while the river 
Shyok forms the diameter. 

It is the principal place in the ilarka of Kh&épélu (Baltistén) and is the 
residence of the réja and other officials. 

The old fort, which was situated on a rocky knoll (almost inaccessible) 
jutting out from the mountains to the south, was destroyed, it is said, by 
order of the Kashmir Darbar. The merest ruin remains. 

The ground is dotted over with about a dozen hamlets averaging forty 
houses each. It is well planted with fruit-trees, principally mulberries and 
apricots, and the cultivation occupies the ground between the various ham- 
lets. 

There is a good polo ground 200 x 50 yards at the highest part of the 
place, near which stands the r4ja’s house. Other camping ground is not 
easily found. Supplies plentiful. Opposite Khépalu the Shyok is crossed 
on zaks or skin-rafts. 

The cultivated plain of Ratisgwar (about 14 square mileg) lies 1,000 
feet higher to the south-east. The cultivation belongs to the inhabitants 
of Khépélu. It has been much neglected lately. Khépélu is a stage on 
the Léh-Skardd road. 


KHAR—(in Tibetén) fort. (Drew.) 


KHAR— 
A long tufty jungle-grass growing in the beds of ravines, &e. (Drew.) 


KHARBU, KHARBO, or KARBU— 
Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 76° 37’. Elev. 11,890’, 
A village on the left bank of the Kungiriver, and lying between the Nam- 
yik La and Fotu La. It is a halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Léh. The Baltis, under Ahmad Khén, were defeated here with great 
loss by the Bhots in A.D. 1625. 

“This isan apparently recently-built village, at the base of a precipi- 
tous cliff, on the summit of which are the ruins of a former village,” and 
of a large fort. The village with surrounding hamlets contains 52 houses. 
There is a large but dirty koti for travellers. Supplies are procurable. 
(Betlew—Henderson— Aylmer.) 
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KHARBU.—Lat. 34° 33’ Long, 76° 8’. Elev. 

A small village of 15 houses on the right bank of the Drés river. It is 
passed on the route from Srinagar to Léh between Tashgam and Kargil. 
There is a police station here. The route from Srinagar to Skardd (n:d 
Drfs) also passes this village, which is 1] miles from Hardas and 5 miles 
from Tashgam and is situated “ high up asteep, lateral valley, with scattered 
groves of juniper on the sides of the hills above the cultivation.” On the 
11th December snow fell heavily to a depth of 15 inches. (Bellew— 
Thomson.) 


KHARDONG—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 13,500’. 

A village lying to the north of the pass of that name, 27 miles from 
Léh, on the summer route to Yarkand, It is situated on an alluvial 
plateau, and is bounded on one side by cliffs several hundred feet high. The 
onward path leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs and so on 
to the Shyok valley. The stream flows between high banks of gravel and 
covglomerate. Its course is thickly set with a brushwood of myricaria, 
tamarisk, rose, and buckthorn, and is crossed three or four times on little 
rustic bridges. (Bellew—Drew.) 


KHARDONG PASS, atso cattzp LEH PASS ayy LAOCHE LA~— 
Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 77° 42’, Elev. 17,900’. 
On the range of mountains lying between the Indus and Shyok valleys. Is 
crossed from a camping ground 7 miles north of Léh on the summer 
route to Y4rkand, and is very difficult for ponies. Yake are used in carrying 
goods across. Dr. Thomson crossed it from the Léh side on the 20th July. 
The pass is usually open from 15th July to 15th December. 

“The morning was intensely frosty. The path lay close to the stream, 
ascending somewhat rapidly. The last part of the sscent was extremely 
steep, among immense, angular, granite boulders, with here and there a little 
snow in the crevices. From the summit the view to the south was very 
extensive, embracing a great extent of snowy mountains with numerous 
lofty peaks, as well as a part of the Indus valley, and the town of Léh. To 
the north it was much more limited, as hills close at hand completely ex- 
cluded all distant view, except directly in front where one snowy peak could 
be seen a long way off, evidently beyond the Shyok. On the north side of 
the pass snow commenced at the very top, and continued for at least 1,200 
feet of perpendicular height. The descent for this distance was extremely 
steep, over a snow-bed, which appeared to cover an incipient glacier. About 
1,200 feet below the top, I came to a small oval-shaped lake, completely 
frozen over. Beyond this the descent became more gentle and was partially 
free of snow.” (Thomson— Trotter.) 


k JAREDRAMAN—Lat 33° 52’. Long. 74°. Elev. 
This village is said to be distant 9 kos north-west of Panch ; it is situated 
in the Tat district, and lies on one of the routes between Pdnch and Marf. 
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KHARNAK or KHARNA—Lat 33° 42’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 
A emall village situated in the upper Kharnak valley, close to the Yar La. 


KHARNAK RIVER— 

A tributary of the Zanskér river, which rises near the Yar La, and 
flowing vorth-west, joins the Zanskdr river a little above Skew (Skio) 
General Strachey, at the end of May, found the breadth of the river 
between Kharnak Sumdo and Tillut Sumdo to vary from 5 to 15 yards, 
and its depth from 14 to 24 feet, the current vury rapid. He had to ford 
it seven times, and wade across twice in 3 miles, In June it becomes quite 
unfordable. (H. Strachey.) 


KHARNAK SUMDO oz KHARNAK— 
Lat. 34° 42’, Long. 77° 28’, Elev. 14,170. 
A camping ground situated at a little distance from the right bank of the 
Kharnak river, at the foot of the Riberang La. 


KHAROI TALAO—VFide “ TsoxaR.” 


KHARTSAR or KARSAR—Lat. 84° 29’. Long. 77° 46’. Elev. 10,4380’. 

A village 89 miles north of Léb, and close to the left bank of the Shyok. 
It is passed on the summer route from Léh to Yérkand, between Khar- 
dongand Taghar. It “lies in a deep ravine, excavated out of the clay 
formation by a considerable stream, on both sides of which for nearly a mile 
there is a belt of cultivation. Owing to the sheltered situation from the great 
height. of the clay cliffs on both sides, the crops were exceedingly luxuriant, 
and frait-trees were plentiful.” A road leads from here to Deskit, at the 
junction of the Nubré and Shyok. (Zhomson.) 


KHARU or KHUBRO—Lat, 33° 56’, Long. 77° 49’. Ellev. 
A small village at the entrance of the Chimré valley, passed on the Chang- 
chenmo route. (Reynolds.) 


KHATRI— 

A caste inferior to the Brahmans and R&jpits. They are the class of 
traders, and also commonly munshis. They are generally, less good-looking 
than the Réjpiits, and are Jesa inured to physical hardships, but they are 
much keener, and are men of better judgment and greater power of mind. 
From their being thus better fitted for responsible posts, and from their 
wielding the power of the pen, they have come to supplant the Réjpats 
or Miéus in place and power. (Drew.) 


KHAZANABAL—Lat. 38° 39”. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A clearing and a few huts situated on the right bank of the Veshad, about 
2 miles south-east of Sedad. The Veshad here flows in a wide channel, 
which is crossed partly by stepping-stones and fording, and by a bridge 
about 55 feet long over the main stream. 
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KHERE ok KYARE—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 78° 13’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, below the junction of the Puga 
rivulet. 


KHIPUR—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 

This village, which lies partly in the Bangil pargana and partly in Kruhin, 
is divided into the upper ana lower village, Petpara and Bunptra. It lies 
on the east side of a low sloping spur, about 7 miles south-west of Patan 
and Palhalian, on the path towards the Gulmarg. There is a tan-yard in the 
village and two masjids, and about eighteen families of zamindars, a carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, oilman, leather-worker, and two sweepers, and also two 
pandits, who are the patwaris. A grassy meadow below the village, shaded 
by a line of poplars and other trees, offers a convenient situation for en- 
camping. Water is obtainable from a channel which is said to be brought 
from a spring in the neighbouring village of Mogalptra. To the east of the 
village there is the stony bed of a torrent, which dries in summer, its water 
probably being abstracted early in its course for irrigation purposes. 

Some tobacco and other dry crops are grown in this village, and rice is 
also cultivated on the slopes to the east. 


KHOJASERI—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 74° 11’. Elev. 
A village in Upper Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
a few miles south-west of Sharidi; it contains three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, who also cultivate the fields on the site marked Doga, where 
there are no habitations. 


KHOMAR—Lat. 35° 54’. Long. 74° 23’ 80”. —_ Elev. 5,000’. 
A village contiguous to Gilgit, from which it is only separated by a sandy 
strip a few hundred yards wide. It consists of two small hamlets, and 
probably does not contain more than twenty or thirty houses. It gets its 
water from the Khomar nala, and possesses several water-mills, (Barrow.) 


KHORDA—Lat. 33° 12’, Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
One of a cluster of villages situated high up above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream, on the south-east slopes of a spur from the Lohar Nag 
mountain ; it contains ten houses inhabited by Hindés. 
KHORKUN—Lat. 35° 19. Long. 76° 49’, Elev, 
A village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Kondus stream, a tribu- 
tary of the Saltoro. Close to it is a perpendicula: precipice, part of which 
appears to be coloured by an oxide of iron. On the opposite bank is a hot 
spring, which, at an elevation of 9,000 feet above the sea, has a temperature 
of 185° F. 


KHORO oz KURU—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. about 10,300’, 
A camping ground at the mouth of the Butbar stream on the right bank 
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of the Shyok, which here enters a narrow gorge, and in ita bed are two 
remarkable detached hills. (Aylmer.) 

KHORPURA—Lat. 38° 56’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village in the Dansu pargana, containing three houses surrounded 
by rice cultivation ; it lies about half a mile south-east of Pajipdra. 


KHOTAN—Lat. 37° 10’. Long. 79° 27’. Elev, 
A province in the Chinese Empire lying to the north of the Eastern Kuenlun 
range, which here forms the boundary of Ladak. 


KHOURPARA— 

A pargana in the Anatndg zilla of the Mirdj division ; it comprises the 
district north-east of Islamabdd, on the left bank of the Lidar river. 

The tahs{l station is at Sir. Copper is found in the mountains at the 
north-east end of the pargana, and the mines at Harpat Ndg were former- 
ly worked. From Goguldar, a shepherds’ settlement near Harpat Nag, a 
footpath lies over the mountains, by which the Mara Wardwén valley may 
be reached during certain seasons; and an excellent road, lying over the 
Metsij hill, communicates with the Kuthdr pargana. 


KHUHI~ 
A small pargana in the Kamréj division. The tahs{l business is transacted 


at Sopir. 

KHUIHAMA— 
A pargana in the Kamréj division ; it is a large plain, bounded on the three 
sides towards the north by the Kashmir ridge of hills, and on the south by 
the Wular lake. It is a very fertile district, its chief produce being rice. 
Fruit-trees also abound. 

When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860, this pargana contain- 
ed fifty-nine villages and six hundred and two houses. The tahsil station 
is at Bandipdra. Jt now (1888) contains about fifteeo hundred houses, 
(Montgomerie— Aylmer.) 

KHUJAGUND—Lat. 33° 59.’ Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A village situated on the top of the spur above the left bank of the 
Suknég river, to the west of the road between Makahdma and Drang. It 
is inhabited by two families of zamindars, a shal-baf, and a cowherd, 


KHUND—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
The name of a lovely strath situated at the south end of the Kashmir 


valley, between the Diosur and Shéhabéd parganas. It is separated from 
the plains of Kashmir by a wooded ridge of hills, and the craggy peaks and 
precipices of Kolnarawa rise directly behind it. 

The Khiind valley is oval in shape, about 3 miles long and 2 miles 
broad, and contains «undry villages ; the lower and east sides are hilly, but 
the upper portion is all well cultivated, and fruit-trees everywhere abound. 
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The climate ‘s said to be the coolest in Kashmir, and in the hot weather the 
valley is much resorted to on this account. The streams which irrigate 
the Khind valley are augmented by a spring which rises in the forest at 
its upper end. This spring is said to become dry about the lat September, 
and to remain so for six months; it is probably therefore fed by the snows 
on the Panjal range. Vigne, in his description of the Khiind valley, men- 
tions that the pod tree, which furnishes a very hard description of wood, 
grows here plentifully, and that he also saw specimens of a poisonous wood 
called arkola, which, when green, blisters the hand that holdsit. This tree 
droops its branches like a weeping ash. (Vigne—Znce.) 


KHUMDAN—VFide “ Sarox Riven.” 


KHURMANG, KARTAKHSHA, oz ANTHOKAR— 
An ilaka in the wazirat of Skardi. A large buat thinly-populated dis- 
trict. It occupies the valley of the Indus from the borders of Lad&k to 
the village of Pari on the right bank, and stretches from the sources of the 
Shingo to Tolti on the left bank of the Indus. 
According to Biddulph the inhabitants consist of the following races:— 


Bons, | Shine (Rom). Yashkfin, Dem, Balti. 


ree! (ea ee cee 


None. 23 per cent. 12 per cent. 5 per cent. 60 per cent. 


When Baltistén was conquered by the Dogras, Khurmang was given as 4 
jegir to raja Ali Shere Khan, father of the present réja, whose name ig 
Jafar Ali Khan, a man of 60 years of age. He has one son named Emam 
Ali Khan (20 years old), and two brothers, Hasan Ali Khan and Aga Ali 
Khan. 

The communications are as follow :— 


(1) The main Srinagar-Skardi road, along the left bank of the Indus. 


It is hardly passable for baggage animals. 

(2) The Skardd-Léh road along the right back of the Indus. This is 
very bad indeed. 

(3) Several paths over the Kailas range to Khapélu and Chorbat. All 
bad. 


(4) Several indifferent paths to the Deosai plains. A rope bridge 
crosses the Indus just below the fort of Khurmang. 


There appears to be far more wood in Khurmang than there is north 
of the Kailas range, (Ay/mer.) 
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KHU 


(duthority—Jaraz Aut Kuan, Raja of Khurmang.) 


Resources. 


Name of village or division. Where sita- tee Horses. 
Péri, | 130 7 
Ghandos 37 3 
ang , 23 4 
Sikalma = 6 2 
Shaghan } 7 3 
Uronkot . | 27 1 
Kandrik me 12 2 
Ramboka S 9 1 
Byama 3 40 Wee ae 20 
Krabathang. 3 10 5 15 60 
Gabis . b- 14 2 30 40 
Dihbala c 12 18 35 
Sinkarma & 10 80 87 
Kand Hamza 13 49 80 
Maro! Bala . 8 1 15 50 
Senco . 16 12 50 360 
im . 2 5 2 50 
Garh Garh 2 3 25 
Kharpato ‘ 8 7 30 
a ie 9 22 87 
‘am bal 14 3 12 40 
Bunduku 3 ; 5 12 
Bhachcha , “ 36 3 15 60 
Gidkidubala 3 3 4 17 
idki. ; ‘i 3 6 9 25 
Sharitang . 5 é es 6 6 24 
Targofa i‘. ° 35 4 10 140 
Tarakti rs wf. |S 10 60 
Manshang , é 7 3 2 es ae 3 10 
Olding 7 ‘ 2 30 7 . 40 206 
Hargosal A 3 23 6 25 304 
Mamustang ‘ 6 2 : 12 120 
Mamus ‘ 15 2 20 140 
Kankani. . 4 8 7 60 
Bariail é . 26 4 10 300 
geiiche > [Dt |B] |] Wap 
Kirkit : Dri, | 16 8 21 400 
Kakeal e a 5 9 6 13 206 
Dringtang . |! 2 . 30 
anos . 3 2 44 
Pultoki . 4 21 12 40 300 
Rayal f 7 : 1 wes 2 20 
Shigar » if & nu | "7 15 | 809 
Kharbosh , 4 = 7 8 12 200 
mer |] eT ELS | BY] 
Frandzahat ‘| @ 8 | 3 9 | 410 
Jankmala 4 4 10 300 
Shwaran =, A 4 3 15 160 
Koltzi , 14 15 10 440 
poe —_——__ 


KH URMANG or KARTAKSHA— 


Site of fort. 
Residence of the 
réja. 


Brokpas. 
Brokpas, 


Brokpas, 


Brokpas, 


Lat. 34° 57’, Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 8,500’, approx. 
A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Kbormang of 
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Baltistan. It is the residence of réja Jafar Ali Khan who holds this dis- 
trict as a jagir from the Kashmir Darbar. It consists of the two villages 
of Byama and Krabathang. 

The old palace or fort, an intricate building made of stones and wooden 
frames, is perched on an isolated rock overlooking the river. It has been 
abandoned, and the raja now lives in a house at the foot of the rock. 

There is a small rolo ground. Just below the village the Indus is 
crossed by a shaky rope bridge which is said to be carried away occasion- 
ally. The bridge is guarded by a small square fort without bastions on the 
left bank. 

The valley of the Indus is very narrow, the mountains rising nearly 
from the water’s edge. 

Thomson says that the inhabitants are remarkable for their zeal as 
Shia Mahummadans, 

Supplies procurable ; good water in abundance ; camping ground limit- 
ed. (Aylmer.) 

KHUSHK MAIDAN oz KHUSH MAIDAN— 
Lat. 85° 27’, Long.78° 50’. Elev. 15,590’. 

A camping ground in the Karakash valley (Changchenmo route), 17 miles 
north-west of Kizil Jilga. At 5 miles from the latter, the water disap- 
pears in the ground. None to be found for 11 miles, where there are 
numerous springs. Camps on south side of valley. Fuel abundant, 
grass scarce. Road excellent all the way. Chungtas (7 miles north-west) 
is sometimes used as a halting-place instead of Khishk Maidan, but there 
is no fuel or grass there. 

Snow fell here on the 24th September to a depth of several inches, and 
concealed all the grass. (Zrotter—Henderson.) 


KIAM—Lat. 84° 17’. Long. 79° 2’. Elev. 15,400’. 
A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, situated on the left bank 
of a, stream running down west from the Kepsang or No pass into the 
Changchenmo river, about 2 miles above their junction. It. lies 11 miles 
east of Pamzal, the road from which hes over flat ground, covered with 
sand and boulders, up the left bank of the river. At 9 miles from Pamzal 
it crosses and then recrosses the river. The fording in summer is difficult, 
the water being cold, deep, and rapid. The morning is the best time for 
fording, when the water subsides partially. There are some celebrated hot 
springs here which are visited by the Tartars of the Pangong district and 
of No and Rudok. The water, which in August had a temperature of 
179°, has an offensive smell and taste, being impregnated with soda and 
sulphur. It is said to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism, &e. The 
ground about the spring is covered with soda to a depth of about 2 inches. 
The valley between this and Pamzal is wide and open, and has a wild 
appearance. A general want of vegetation, except near Kiam, where grass 
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is plentiful, and 6u/si (lavender bushes) are to be seen on the hbill-side 
south of the springs. Antelope and kiang are plentiful; also a few hares 
and marmots. (Jokhuson—Gedwin- Austen.) 


KIANG CHU or KYANG TSO— ; 
Lat. 33° 15’. Long. 77° 55’, Elev. 15,000’. 
A camping ground in the middle of the Rupshu plateau, 14 miles south 
of Rukchen. No supplies procurable. Water from small stream (in 
summer often scarce). Fuel plentiful, grass in patches. Road from Ruk- 
chen good, over plain. (Reynolds.) 


KIANG MAIDAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 12,900’. 
A campicg ground in the Karakash valley, 18 miles above Gulbashem. 
Grass and fuel procurable. (Afongomerie.) 


KIANG PLAIN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Lies between Sumgal and the Tagalang pass. It is about 35 miles long 
and 2 miles wide, forming a valley bounded by low mountains, with slop. 
ing sides and flat summits. Io summer there is often no water on this 
plain, and travellers from Kulu to Léh branch off to the west from Sumgal 
up the Zara valley. (Movrcroft—Cunningham.) 


KIDMUNG, oz KINMUNG, on KINMA— 
Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 78° 20’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, a little below Chumathang, and 
nearly opposite Kesar, Indus was fordable here in November. Water 
breast high. (eynolds.) 


KILAH SHAY— 

A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the north side of the Tilail 
valley, and flows into the Kishan Ganga, in lat. 84° 37’, long. 75° 1’. The 
path lying up the Tilail valley crosses this stream just above the junction ; 
it may also be forded. There are said to be two villages on its banks, Sadi 
Kila Shay, containing two houses, described as lying 2 sos from the 
mouth of the valley, and Ispeh Kila Shay, containing a masjid and six 
houses, about 2 sos further on. 


KILLAN—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small meadow 1,000 feet above Gulmarg, which, althongh somewhat 
wider and longer, is not nearly so pretty. It is about 24 miles or su 
from Gulmarg and can be reached hy several paths leading through the 
fine dense forest} upon its south-western side; it is the retreat of the 
guluwaéns or horse-keepers, who tend their herds of cattle upon these 
mountain-downs. (Wakefield.) 21 
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KIMSARAN—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 74° 34. Elev, 
A mountain in the range lying to the east of the Loléb valley ; between it 
and Ganmara to the north-west, the range is apparently highly impreg- 
nated with iron ore, (Montgomerie.) 


KINARI—Lat. 34° 41’. Long. 78° 59’. Elev. 
A village in Upper Drawér, containing two houses, situated above the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 14 miles south-west of Tali Lohat. 
The Babién-ka-Katta, a considerable stream which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga, just to the south of the village, is crossed by a bridge below. 


KINDA R—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 73° 47’, Elev. 
A very small village situated on the side of a ravine on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 28 miles south-east of Mozafarabad; it lies about a 
mile north of the road to Baramila. 
There is a double-storied travellers’ bungalow on the path, about 50 
feet above the river. (Hiigel—Allgood—lInce.) 


KINDORA—Lat. 338° 26’. Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
This is said to be a large village containing about twenty-five houses; 
it is situated in the Dowal district, ov the south side of the pass near the 
Golébgarh fort. 


KINEJUT PASS—Lat. 35° 36’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev. 14,000’. 
A pass over the watershed between the Gilgit and Indus rivers, connect- 
ing the Khinar or Talpin valley with Paiot in the Sai valley, Gilgit dis- 
trict. It is barely practicable for unladen cattle, but is not passable before 
the middle of May. Even then there is a difficulty in getting coolies, 
The Kinejut valley is comparatively open. Two or three miles below the 
pass it joins the Bariben glen, and these together drain into the Narnaisbini, 

which is iteelf a tributary of the Khinar valley. (Ahmad AU Khin—— 
Ward.) 


KIRGHIZ CAMP—Lat. 36° 22’ 9”, Long. 77° 56’, Elev. 
Near Kirghiz Jungle. A long stretch of brushwood passed in the valley 
between Kukat Aghzi and Kashmir Jilga. It is a favourite summer re. 
sort of the Kirghiz. (Zrotter—Bellew.) 


KIRGHIZ JUNGLE—Lat. 36° 25’ 44”. Long. 77° 86’. Elev. 13,620’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Yarkand river, passed on the 
winter (or Kugiar) route to Yérkand. At 3 miles from Kukat Aghbzi, 
a road leads ord this camp and the Kirghiz pass to Shéhdiila (two days’ 
march). (Trotter.) 


KIRGHIZ PASS—Lat. 36° 25’. Long. 77° 86’. Elev. 17,092’ 
Is crossed between Kirghiz Jungle and Shéhdéla. It is at times infested 
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by the Kanjuti robbers. Johnson gives its elevation 16,790 feet. An 
easy pass. (Johnson.) 


KIRIS— 

An iléka in the wazirat of Skardi (Baltist4n), situated along the course of 
the Shyok, just above its junction with the Indus. It is about 16 miles 
in length and 10 miles in mean breadth. Its area is not more than 160 
square miles and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 
8,000 feet, Before the Sikh conquest the chief wag Kuram Ali Khan, 
who claimed descent from Biwan-cho, one of the Gyalpos of Khapalu. 
The inhabitants who are all Baltis show great ingenuity in constracting 
terraces for their crops, the earth having often to be brought from a long 
way off. They are wretchedly poor, and state that for half the year they 
suffer greatly from want of food. 

The plough is often pulled by manual labour, and it is a common sight, 
to see a bullock and a man pulling the same plough. 

Apricots and mulkerries grow in great quantities, The hills are quite 
barren. A good many poplars. The Leh-Skardé road runs along the 
right bank of the Shyok and is generally good. 


A pass leads into the Thallé valley. 


Resources. 


Village. Houses, panna Remarks, 


Ural e . . 8 
Cheratong 4 
Taris ‘ . 8 


2 head to every 8 houses, 


About 20 in the ilaka. 
4or 5 to each house, 


From personal observation, (Aylmer) 
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KIRIS—Lat. 35° 14’, Long. 76° 1’, Elev. 8,000‘, approximate. 
A collection of hamlets in Kiris Baltistén , on the right bank of the Shyok, 
just above its junction with the Indus, Itis on a nearly level plateau 
of large size, Round Kiris there is a very extensive deposit of lacustrine 
clay, very fine, and horizontally stratified. It contains sbout three hundred 
houses. (4y/mer— Thomson.) 

KIRKIT—Lat. 34° 37’, Long. 76° 6’, Elev. 

A village on a torrent of the same name, which flows into the Dras river, 
left bank, in Kburmang (Baltistén). It contains sixteen houses just above 
Kirkitchu, (4ylmer.) 

KIRKITCHU, ox KIRITCHU, on KARKITCHU— 

Lat, 34° 46’. Long. 76° 6’, Elev. 
A village of six houses on the left bank of the Drés river, 10 miles above 
Gangang in Khurmang (Baltistén). It is a halting-place on the routes 
from Srinagar to Léh, and Srinagar to Skardé vig Drés) the two routes 
branching of here. Travellers either halt here or at Chanagund, on the 
opposite bank. The red currant grows wild about here in great abundance. 
(Montgomerie— Henderson.) 

KIRKO—Lat. 35° 15’, Long. 76° 17’, Elev, 8,300’, approximate. 
A collection of hamlets east of the junction of the Thallé stream with the 
Shyok in Khépalu (Baltistén). It contains above 100 houses. (Aylmer.) 

KISHAN GANGA~ 
The Kishan Ganga, or the river of Krishna, takes its rise at the eastern 
extremity of the Tilsil valley, and flowing in a western direction, is soon 
Joined by the Réman Sind from the south, and after effecting a junction 
with the Barzil, a stream of equal dimensions, it bends in a north-westerly 
direction through the Gérais valley and the Drawér district, and rounding 
the northern boundary of Kashmir, turns to the south-west, emptying 
itself into the Shelum, lat. 34° 21’, long. 78° 81’, just below the town of 
Mozafarabéd, Cunningbam estimates the whole length of the Kishan 
Ganga at 180 tiles, and its probable discharge at 1,000 cubic feet. 

With the exception of the ferry at, Mozafarabéd, it is nowhere navi- 
gable. Major Montgomerie, in his account of the survey operations in 
Kashmir, describes the valley of the Kishan Ganga as being throughout 
very precipitous, and for the greater part little better than a chasm in the 
mountains 3 he adds “it is indeed almost impossible for even the best pe- 
destriaus without loads to follow the river from Titwal to. Gtrais, and any 
one wishing to do so would prefer going actually along the northem ridge 
of the Kashmir valley,” 
re In some parts of its course the river scenery is very wild and beauti- 

There is a tract beginning a few miles below Kanzalwan, where the 
valley is #0 narrow and the hill-sides eo steep, that althongh the climate is 
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favourable, no cultivation exists, and there are no inhabitants; indeed it 
is almost inaccessible. 

The principal tributaries of the Kishan Ganga are the Raman Sind 
which has been mentioned as joining it from the south side of the Tilai 
valley ; the Burzil stream, which flows through the north-east portion of 
the Giirais valley; the Matsil, a considerable stream which drains the 
mountainous tract to the north of the Kashmir valley ; the Kel dara, which 
drains a similar district on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, south of 
Chilas and Astor, and flows in nearly opposite the Matsil. The natives 
describe the Kel river as running into the Kishan Ganga at right angles, 
with such force and volume as to arrest its course, causing a large whirl- 
pool just above the junction. At the north end of the Drawar district, 
the Kishan Ganga is joined on the right bank, nearly opposite to Sharidi, 
by the Kankatori or Samgan, and in the middle of the same district, also 
on the right bank, by the Jagran river, receiving the united waters of the 
Shamshabari and Kazi Nag streams, the drainage of the Karnao valley, 
by its left bank at the village of Titwal. Besides the tributaries above enu- 
merated, the Kishan Ganga receives contributions from innumerable streams 
and torrents. 

The force of the current, always very great, varies considerably in 
places ; on reaching the valley in which Mozafarabéd stands, a few miles 
above its junction with the Jhelum, it moderates perceptibly. Its waters 
are throughout of a murky hue, and carry with them much detritus, owing 
to the friable nature of the mountains amid which they flow. 

A thermometer immersed in the stream at the village of Tsenial, on 
the Barzil branch (22nd July), registered 41° to 52° in the air; at Titwal, 
above the junction of the stream from the Karnao valley (21st August), 
56° to 78°; and at Mozafarabdd (16th August), 60° to 89° in the air; and 
at the junction (17th August), 61° to 89° in the air; the same thermo- 
meter immersed in the Jhelum rising to 78°. At the point of junction, 
the Jhelum, which has the swifter current, flows in almost right angles to 
the course of the Kishan Ganga; the right bank of the united rivers is 
much the higher. 

Throughout the upper part of its course, as far as the Girais fort, the 
river is said to be completely frozen over during the winter; to the west 
of the fort ice forme in still places, but of no great strength or thickness. 

From about the beginning of September to the end of April the Kishan 
Ganga is stated to be fordable at favourable places at and above Gurais 
fort, and as far down the valley as the village of Sirdéri; below the village 
and fort of Sharidi it is reported never to be fordable. 

In its course through the Tilail valley the Kishan Ganga is croseed by 
wooden bridges below the villages of Gijrind, Husingam, and Badagam, 
and between the villages of Mazakoi and Jurnial, the bridge at Badagam is 
about 76 feet .n span; there is likewise a wooden bridge over the river 
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below the Girais fort, which measures about 125 feet between the abut- 
ments; a mile or two further down, near the village of Wanpira, there 
is another bridge of similar description, but rather less span. Below the vil- 
lage of Kanzalwan it is crossed by the main road leading towards Skardd. 
The river when at its height flows in two channels, which are both bridged, 
that over the main stream, which lies on the right bank, measuring about 
110 feet in length, and 44 feet in breadth at the narrowes: part between 
the balustrades. The next bridge crosses the stream between Bakthaor 
and Thaobut, and is about 125 feet long; the river has also been 
bridged at the village of Bakthaor, but no traces of this bridge now exist, 
and that which crossed the river at the village of Satti to the west of Thaobut 
was so frequently carried away, that all attempts to reconstruct it have been 
abandoned. A long interval then ensues without any bridges, but their 
want is not felt, as the mountainous tracts lying between the Gdrais valley 
and Sharidi are almost entirely uninhabited. At Sharidi, where the path 
from Kashmir towards Chilas crosses the Kishan Ganga, the only means 
of communication is by a rope suspension bridge of the zampa description, 
except in winter, when the river is c:ossed at a narrow point above the vil- 
lage by a series of planks and trunks of trees; these, however, only afford 
transit to foot-passengers, cattle having to be swum across the stream, which 
is described as being a hazardous operation, owing to the force of the 
eurrent and the number of rocks in the channel. 

At Dasit there is a fragile zampa bridge, and another just east of the 
village of Didniél. 

The wooden bridge which crossed the river just below the two islands 
opposite the village of Karen has lately been carried away ; it is said that 

‘this bridge will be rebuilt ; in the meantime a suspension bridge supplies its 
place. Between Bugan and Lalla there is a rope suspension bridge, and 
the remains of similar bridges may be traced between Sharkot and Bata, 
and between Mirpir and Baran. 

Besides these, temporary kdnal bridges, made of planks and trunks of 
trees, are, it is said, pushed across the stream at varions places during the 
winter months when the river falls. 

At Titwal a substantial wooden bridge is thrown across the narrow 
tocky chasm through which the river flows. No other bridges are met with 
until reaching Mozafarabéd, just above which town there is a rope suspen- 
sion bridge; the traveller can also cross the river in the ferry boat, which 
is said to ply all the year round, except for a short period in the depth of 
winter, when the stream falls too low for the boat to make the passage in 
safety. Below the town and above the junction of the Jhelum the natives 
are accustomed to swim the stream with the aid of masake, or inflated skins, 

The high-road from the Kashmir valley to Skarda lies along the upper 
portion of the valley of the Kishan Ganga, from the village of Kanzalwan 
te near the source of the Burzil stream. The avalanches that fall in winter 
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and the huge rocks carried down by them, would soon render this road im- 
passable, but for the labours of the mahardja’s troops, hy whom it is an- 
nually repaired before the despatch of stores fer the support of the frontier 
garrisons. In a north-westerly direction a path lies by the banks of the 
river as far as the village of Sirdari, a little beyond which place it entirely 
ceases. The course of the river between Sirddri and Sharidi can only be 
followed at certain seasons of the year, when the waters are low ; even then 
it has been but seldom accomplished, and is a matter of no little difficulty 
and danger. Between Sharidi and Mozafarabaéd the river may be traced 
throughout its entire course: the path, which is only practicable for foot- 
passengers, is very rough, and but little used. 

Vigne states that the Kishan Ganga contains a great many fish, but the 
inhabitants of the valley would seem to be unable to catch them, as they 
form no part of their diet; he further adds that he was cautioned not to 
eat the roe of the fish, it being considered poisonous, and that one of his 
servants, disregarding the warning, became alarmingly ill. 


KISHTWAR—Lat. 38° 10’ and 38°25’. Long. 75° 25 and 76° 10’. 
The name of a division of the Udampur district lying on the east side of 
the mahardja’s dominions. It is bounded on the north by Kashmir and the 
Mara Wardwan valley, on the south by Badrawér, on the east by the Chan- 
dra Bhaga river, and on the west by the districts of Ramb&n and Banihal. 

It isa very mountainous district, and is bisected by the Chaudra Bhaga, 
which on being joined by the Maru Wardwan river flows almost due south 
through the middle of the province. 

The present condition of Kishtwér is not that of the times of its right- 
ful réja, who claimed, in common with the maliks of Shéhabdd in Kashmir, 
a descent from Nurshivan, king of Persia, and whose grandfather was the 
first Muhammadan raja of the country. 

The Mogul emperors were kindly disposed towards the rajas of Kisht- 
war, and gave them jagirs or grants of land in Kashmir, which they pos- 
sessed til] the time of the Sikhs. 

Abdalla Khén, who, as governor of the valley, made himself independ- 
ent of his master, Timar Shéb, the Amir of Kabul, took Badrawér and 
gave it to the réja of Kishtwér. The frontier of the latter province was 
at one time extended to that of Ladak, by the possession of Maru Wardwén 
and Sard. After being taken possession of by Guléb Singh of Jami, the 
oppression and rapacity of the Sikhs reduced the revenue toa paltry amount 
of a few thousand rupees per annum ; in A.D. 1850 it was ssid not to 
exceed 3,000 Hari Singhi rupees. 

The people of K.ishtwar are a fine-made race in general, especially the 
Hindi portion, and are morally much superior to the Kashmiris, being 
more straightforward and cheerful. The language of Kishtwar is not that 
of Kashmir, bat is said to resemble the dialect spoken on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Simla. 
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The Muhammadan population rather exceeds the number of the Hindds. 
The villages are so small as scarcely to be worthy the name, but the people 
generally live two or three families together, and the number in some 
houses is very considerable, amounting to fifteen or seventeen including 
children ; seven, however, may be taken asa fair average. The coarse putti, 
or woollen cloth, worn by the people is made by themselves. The dress of 
the men consists of a loose jacket and long louse trousers tightened in at 
the ankle, with a skull-cap, and sometimes a blanket wound round the loing; 
a pair of grass shoes completes the costume. 

The women wear a long broad piece of putti round the body and coming 
over the shoulders, and fastened by two curious long brass pins, with a chain 
connecting them. Most of them wear a sort of skull-cap, and some of them 
trousers. 

Parts of Kishtwaér have been compared to a perfec orchard, in which 
luscious wild fruits abound. Apples, pears, peaches, and pomegranates loed 
the trees, and some of the poorer classes are said to subsist almost entirely 
upon fruit during the time it is in season. 

A good deal of Ladék merchandise finds its way into Kishtwar, princi- 
pally tea, felt, and pashm. Salt is also largely imported, but mostly from 
the Panjéb. ; 

Flocks of goats and sheep are taken from Kishtw4r in the month of 
November and early in December to the pastures near Jami, where they 
remain about five months, a tax of one per cent. being levied on the way. 

Leopards, bears, jackals, foxes, porcupines, eagles, vultures, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and it is said hares, are found in the mountains of Kishtwér. . The 
wild goat, called the tehr at Simla and Mussoorie, is common upon the 
mountains, where it is known by the name of the krés. The musk-deer is 
called the rouz; the garal or chamois is called the pijér. The hanglu, or 
stag of Kashmir, is also said to be common on the western bank of the 
Chen&b, and between that river and the Panjél. The scream of the pea- 
fowl is occasionally to be heard. The monél is called nil or “ the blue bird ;”” 
the hen is called the haum. A pheasant, which from description may be 
supposed to be the argus of the Himalaya, is here called the hulal, and its 
hen is called munk. The kalej pheasant is called the buklar. The jungle 
fowl and the red leg are common. The Chendb is said to contain but one 
kind of fish, probably the common Himalaya trout. Vigne was told that 
three kinds of snakes were met with in Kishtwar, one of which is the cobra ; 
that it is smaller than that of the plains, but its bite equally to be dreaded. 
The cure is attempted, as is usual in these countries, by sax¢er or incanta- 
tion, by drawing a circle of water round the wound, and the repetition of 
certain words. 

The elimate of Kishtwér is something like that of Badrawér, but is 
somewhat warmer and mast have s Jess fall of rain and snow. Snow 
falls during four months, but it does not stay continually on the ground ; 
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it may do so for twenty days at a time. On the slope towards the river, 
1,000 to 1,500 feet below, it stays but a few days. 


Drew gives the following account of ite history :— 


“ Kishtwar waa governed by r&jput rhjas, who, in early times, probably ruled inde- 
pendently of all others. 

The first whose name I can hear of is réja Bhagwhn Singh, who must have lived 
two hundred years or more ago, at he was seven generations back from the one who was 
ruler fifty years ago. The name of rija Bhagwén Singh was preserved from the oblivion 
that has overtaken his ancestors solely by his having bad the bardihood to make war on 
the king of Dethi of the time. It was in the direction of Kashmfr—then raled from 
Delhi—that oocurred the collision between these two powers so disproportioned in force, 
Tradition says that there was some fighting, bat that the raja ultimately surrendered, and 
then the king of Delhi kindly bestowed two wazirs upon him, to advise him to see that 
he committed po such errors as the last. The names of these two were Jitin Pal and 
Kahn Pél; they were Khatris of Delhi. It is a curious thing that descendants of these 
men are up to this day in Kishtwér. The positions of these two wazfrs must have been 
just like that of a British resident at s native court in India now; but in that their 
office became hereditary, and that their families for generations supplied advisers to the 
ruler, the parallel does not hold. After Bhagwéa, came in regular succession, réja Maha 
Bingh (or perhaps Man Singh) and raja Jy Singh, of whom nothing is recorded. 

“Then came (I am told he was aon to the last named) réja Girst Singh. This one 
left his old faith and became s Muhammadan, being converted by the miracles of one 
Saiad Sh&h-Farid-ud-din. Girat Singh was also a disciple of the emperor Aurangzeb, 
who gave him the new name and title of rdja Saiadat Yar Khéu. 

“This conversion seems to have been followed by that of a certain number, but by no 
means the majority, of the Kishtwér people. Of Mubammadanised Kishtwarfs, as dis- 
tinguished from Kashmirls, who being Muhammadans came in and settled, there are 
some both in the town and in the villages. No doubt, many of the servants of the réja 
turned Muhammadan with him. We must remember that at that time the faith had 
the prestige of being the one held by the rulers of Indis. After this first Muhammadan 
r&ja (where change of religion determined the faith of all succeeding rajas), came réja 
Amlak Singh, who received from the king of Delhi the style of r&ja Sa’adatmand Khén. 
Then came the réja Mihr Singh, who received from the same source the title of raja 
Sa’idwand Kbdo. Next came rdja Sujan Singh ; then réja Inaytalla Singh ; lastly, raja 
Muhammad Tej Singh, aleo called Saifalla Khén. 

“Réja Toj Singh was the last independent Kishtwdri raler. Down to this time 
the decendants of the two wazira sent from Delhi were serving the family. But rija 
Tej Singh made his chief adviser and gave the title of wazfr to one Lakpat, a Thék, who 
tilt then bad been # small landhbolder. This man quarrelled with his master, fled from 
Kishtwér, and oame to réja Guldb Singh at Jamé and showed him how easily Kishtwér 
could be annexed by him. Goléb Singh brought a force to Dods, and there he was met 
by the réje, who, without fighting, gave himself up. He went to Lahore to Ranjft 
Singh's court. Tej Singh bad two sons, Jamél Singh and Zoraw&r Singh. Cunning- 
ham says that the representative of the family (whether one of these two, or a further 
descendant, I do not koow) was converted to Christianity by an American missionary at 
Lodhiéna, 

“ Kishtwér bas ever since belonged to Jami. Wazfr Lakpat held high office under 
réja Guléb Singh, and did him good service; he was kilied at Munsbf Bagh, close to 
Srinagar, in the fight between Guléb Singh’s troops and Shaikb Imam-tid-din’s, in the 
year 1846. Bis son was Wasir Zurhord, who was a confidential minister of the maha- 
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r&ja’s. The descendants of the two wazirs from Delhi long remained in power in K isht- 
w&r. They were in fact hereditary ministers. They so far left the rules of their caste 
as to intermarry with with the Thakurs.” (Drew— Vigne—Hervey— Montgomerie.) 


KISHTWAR—Lat. 33° 19’. Long. 75° 48°. Elev. 5,450’. 


The principal town in the province of the same name; is called Kartawar 
by the Kashmiris, It is situated near the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 
on a plain which is about 2 miles iv width and 5 miles in length, and lies 
about 74 miles south-east of Islamabéd by the Marbal pass, and 46 miles 
north of Badrawar. It is distant eleven marches, 129% miles, from the 
town of Jamu, and 84 miles or 7 marches from Jushin, in the Maru 
Wardwan valley, and 186 miles or 20 marches from Kulang in Lahoul, by 
the road which follows the course of the Chandra Bhéga. The soil of the 
plain upon which Kishtwér is situated reste upon a substratum of gneiss. 

The mountains which tower on every side are coated with oaks and 
hollies, whilst their summits are covered with snow and fir trees, and justify, 
hy their influence on the climate, the assertions contained in the follow- 
ing translation of a hill distich, by which their neighbours, the Kashmiris, 
have endeavoured to ridicule the poverty of the plave: ‘ Kishtwar is the 
causeway of distress, where people are hungry by day and cold by night; 
whoever comes there, when he goes away is as meagre as the flag-staff of 
a fakir.” 


Several streams come tumbling down to the river from a very great 
elevation ; one in particular opposite the town has a shooting fall of many 
hundred feet, which, when swelled by the melting of the snows, must be 
a cascade of no ordinary magnitude. Villages are scattered over the plain, 
and are usually surrounded by hedgeless fields, raised in plateaus, and irri- 
gated by the little streams that flow over it from the eastward, and wheat, 
barley, and rice are cultivated upon them, A little saffron is also grown 
which is said to be of superior quality to that of Kashmir; and apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, and quinces are fine and tolerably abundant, 

In the immediate vicinity of the town, water for irrigation purposes is 
searce, but wheat of a superior quality, indian-corn, a little rice, barley, 
truméa, and other of the coarser grains are grown. 


That the town of Kishtwér was formerly much larger than it is at pre- 
seut, the remains of stone fountains, one below the other down the ravine 
below the town, testify. It now consists of about 200 small houses, or 
rather cottages, not roofed like those of Kashmir, but flat-topped, and of 
one storey generally, and composed of wood, loose stones, and a plaster of 
mud. Fruit-trees are planted amongst them. The principal street is 
occupied by the bazar, and contains fifteen or twenty looms for weaving 
shawls of inferior quality. Coarse woollen blankets are also manufactured, 
but there is a complete absence of life of the busy cheerfulness one sees in 
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some bazdrs. The people seem to have been bronght tos low stage of poverty 
from having, in former years, been given over to the Wazir family, which 
still holds much influence here. Two large houses built after the fashion 
of the houses of the richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, 
are exceptions to the general state of decay. 

The Muhammadan population of Kishtwér rather exceeds the number 
of Hinds who are of the Thakur, Krar, and other castes. The favourite 
warat or shrine of the former stands about a quarter of a mile from the 
town on the north. 

But the glory of the Hinds is a small black image of stone, about a 
mile and a half from the town, and known as the goddess with eight arms ; 
two only are visible, as she is closely muffled up in clothes, 

The house of the old r&jas is surrounded by a mud fort erected on 
a sort of eminence commanding the town. After the Sikhs took possession 
of Kishtwér, it was used as a prison, and the building in the Shalimar, a 
favourite garden of the old rajds, situated in a cool and well-shaded ravine 
on the eastward of the town, was razed to the ground, and all pains taken 
to remove any objects that were likely to cherish the recollection of the 
former dynasty, The fort is oblong, with corner towers and other projecting 
buildings, and has a garrison of some thirty men. It is said to contain two 
gans. On the greensward before the town is the changham or polo ground, 
and the stone pillars which formed the goals are still standing. To the 
present day the villagers assemble in the months of December and January, 
aud play a game with bent sticks and a leather ball, exactly resembling 
hockey. 

Cholera has been known to be prevalent in Kishtwar as late in the season 
as the early part of November. (Vigne—Hervey—Monigomerie.) 


KITHRI TENG—Lat. 33°48’. — Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A hamlet lying on the right bank of the Jhelum just north of Bij-Behéra. 


KIUNG GANG LA or GONG LA— 
Lat. 84° 15’. Long. 79° 10°. Elev. 17,259’. 
Is on the boundaries of Lad&k and Rudok, in the mountains south of the 
Changchenmo valley. The route from Rudok to Kiam leads over this pass, 
which is situated south-east of Kiam and clure to the Kepsang peak (which 
lies east). (Godwin-Austen.) 


KIZIL ANGUS or KIZIL LANGUR— 


Lat. 35°15’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 16,700’. 


A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram pass, south of 
the Dipsang plain, which is crossed between it and Daolat-Beguldi (20 
miles). The road fron. Murghi follows up the course of a tributary of the 
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Shyok, and is very difficult, and crosses the stream repeatedly. There is 
also a risk from stone avalanches. Beyond camp (on the right bank) the 
road continues up the stream for 6 miles tothe Dipsang plateau. No fuel 
or forage procurable. (Bellew — Trotter.) 


KIZIL JILGA—Lat. 35° 20’ 42” Long. 78° 55’ Elev. 16,350’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river. Two routes 
from the Changchenmo valley meet here, vrz., that by the Changlung 
Pangtung and that by the Changlung-Burma pass. The passage of the 
river is difficult a little above thecamp. It here flows between two huge red 
rocks, the camping ground being under the southern one. Fuel (burési), 
grass, and water within reach of camp down the river. (Trotler.) 


KIZIL PASS or KIZIL DIWAN— 
Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 17,290’. 
Leads from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash, and 
is crossed between Sumna and Kizil Jilga on the route leading over the 
Changlung-Burma pass from the Changchenmo valley. 
‘The pass is hardly perceptible.” No grass, but a little water and fuel 
can be found. (Trotter—Cay ley.) 


KIZIL TAGH—Lat. 85° 40’, Long. 77° 57’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Yérkand river. It is passed 
between Balti-Brangsa and Wahab Jilga on the Karakoram route. It is 
5 miles from Chadartash. A little grass here in river-bed. (Shaw.) 


KNARUNG—Lat. 34° 1’ Long. 77° 22’ Elev, 
A spring, about 2 miles north-east of Skiu, “said to have medicinal pro- 
perties, and of considerable repute among the natives. The water was 
scarcely tepid, and of a mawkich taste. Along the sides of the spring 
were incrustations of soda.” (Mooreroft.) 


KOFWARA—Lat. 34° 32’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated in a glen on the right bank of the Lol&b stream, at the 
western end of the valley. It contains about twenty houses, which are much 
seattered. The most convenient epot for encamping is in a grassy dell in 
the centre of the village, shaded by trees, and surrounded with Jow hills 
on all sides but the east, which looks up the valley of the stream. 


KOHALA—Lat. 84° 7.’ Long. 78° 82’. Elev. 
A village situated on both banks of the Jhelum, 2! miles north-east of 


Mari, on the high road leading into Kashmir; it is distant about 29 miles 
from Hatian by the old road, and 45 miles by the new. 
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In the neighbourhood this village is commonly called Patan, or the Pass, 
The Jhelum, which hens forms the boundary between British territory and 
Kashmir, is a deep and rapid stream, about 75 yards wide, and its banks 
are steep and rocky. It is crossed by an iron suspension bridge. His 
Highness the late maharéja of Kashmir contributed through the Panjab 
government R42,000 towards its cost. There is also a ferry, but the 
passage occupies about half an hour. There are various paths lying over 
the mountains Letween Kohdla and Punch; they are described as being 
practicable for cattle. Cn the British side of the river is a very good dak 
bangalow. (dylmer.) 


KOH ALING—Lat. 34 °7’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, containing about sixteen houses, sitnated 
on the slopes of the bill above the left bank of the Ningil stream. 


KOUIL—Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
A small village in the ‘valley of Kashmir, about 5 miles south-west of 
AwéAntiptir, and a mile north-east of Pa Yech. On its southern side, about 
100 yards beyond a fine spring which issues from the foot of the plateau, 
there is a small, roofless, and balf-buried ruined temple, resembling that in 
the Manas Bal lake. (Jnce.) 


KOHIYAMA. See “ Kavinama.” 


KOHLUMBA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Ladék lying between lat. 84° 4’ and 34° 14’, in long, 
76° 27.’ It is surrounded by lofty mountains, which rise very abruptly and 
send down a row of glaciers that end in moraines upon the plain of Koh 
Lumba. The sides of these mountains are 1ugged and steep, and topped 
with perpetual snow. Godwin-Austen says that at the time of his visit 
(the end of August) the inereasing cold had driven the shepherds with their 
flocks and herds from the higher grounds, and he found some families at 
Mondol, from which there is a path to Muglib. Towards the Pangong 
lake (into which the stream flows) it ends in a gorge, opening out towards 
the lake, into a considerable broad expanse of open ground, on which are 
seattered some small hamlets containing three or four families each, viz., 
Pabraong, Yurgo, Tablang, and last of all, where the stream debouches into 
the plain of Pangong itself, is Lukung. A path leads from Tsarap Tso 
(between Muglib and Taktil) to the Kohlumba, and also a track from 
Phobrang. (Godwin-Austen— Ward.) 


KOINABAL—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 69’. Elev. 
A village situated about 2 miles east of Pampdr; it lies amid the rice- 
fields, on the direct path from that town towards Shér. 
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KOIRETA—Lat. 33° 22’, Long. 74° 4’, Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the left bank of the 
Ban stream ; it lies in a well-cultivated and undulating plain, 4 or 5 
miles broad, surrounded by hills. A short distance to the south-east, on the 
high bank of the river, there are two baraddris well shaded by mulberry 
trees. Supplies can be procured, but are precarious. 

Koireta is distant about 24 kos north-west of Bhimbar, and 9 fos 
south-east of Fouli, and lies on the road between those places. (Vigne 
— Allgood.) 


KOKGUND—Lat. 83° 82’, Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A village in the Shéhabdd valley, situated about half a mile south-east of 


Vernég, of which place it is considered to form a part. It consists of a 
few double-storied wooden houses shaded by trees. 


KOL—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 


A large village in the Kol Narawa valley. The houses, which are built 
principally of wood, are double-storied, and have pent and thatched roofs, 
‘Wowu! Kol, a smaller village, lies about a quarter of a mile to the north. 


KOLAHOI—Lat. $4° 19’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 11,000’, approximate. 
The name of the valley at the northernniost source of the Lidar. It derives 
this appellation from a stone, which basa natural hollow, where a fakir 
used to reside. This stone is still an object of veneration tos few people. 
A glacier, from which the river issues, closes the valley. (AMontgomerie— 
Wingate.) 

KOLANG MOLANG— 

The name given to the northern slopes of the Kolasg and Molang peaks, 
in Upper Drawér, situated respectively in lat. 84° 41 and 34° 39’, long. 
74° 4’, on the south side of the Kishan Ganga river. 


KOLHAMA~—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 31’. Elev. 
A small village in the Bangil pargana, situated a few miles east of Firozpifr, 
on the south side of the torrent. 

KOLLUR—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 


A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated above the right bank of the 
Lidar, on the road from Bij Behéra towards Ganeshbal. ( Hervey.) 


KOL NARAWA— 
A beautiful strath opening out of the Diosur pargana, at the south-west- 
ern extremity of the Kashmir valley. It is between 9 and 10 miles in 
length, by about 14 to 2 miles in breadth. In looking up to it from 
the plain, the large village of Hanjipar stands conspicuously in front ; 
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before it are numerous rice-fields in plateaus, and behind it is an ad- 
mirable disposition of peaks and wood-crowned heights, bounded on all 
sides by the snowy Panjal range. 

It contains five or six villages inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans, 
and in the recesses under the mountains are the log-houses of the principal 
herdsmen in Kashmir. The waters of the Buzu and Karndi streams, which 
drain this valley, are highly esteemed. These streams flow into the Veshad 
river, and the valley is passed on the march from Vernag to Shupion, 
(Wingate—Fegne.} 


KOMERIE— 
A stream which rises in the mountains on the north side of the Siwuldar 
pass, south-west of Badraw4r, and empties itself into the Nerd river in lat. 
83°, long. 75° 45’, below the village of Udrana, where it is crossed by a 
bridge on the road between Badrawér and Doda. 


KOMPAS LA—/Jtde “ Drunza Komras.” 


KONGRA CHU— 
The principal affluent of the Hanlé Teo. It flows into the lake from the 
west, from the mountains east of the Tsomorari lake. (Cunningham.) 


KONGTA LA, on KONBA LA, on GONGTA LA, on MANBAR PASS— 
Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 78° 40’. Elev. about 16,500’, 
Lies 4} miles west of Shiishal, south of the Pangong lake, and is 
crossed from here on the route to Léh vid the Lung Cha (or Lung 
Burma) valley. Trebeck crossed this pass (the Manbar he calls it) on the 
2nd December, west, and joined the Changlung valley above Gogra. 
Fuel plentifal ; grase scarce ; water from stream. (Drew—Trotter.) 


KON NAG—Lat. 84° 1’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 
An elevated encamping ground on the Bhot Khol stream, in the narrow 
valley which leads from Maru Wardwén into Stra by the Bhot Khol or 
Lanwi La. The outline of the surrounding mountains is sharp and 
rugged ; some are of granite formation and others exhibit clay strata. 

A few stunted birches are the only trees to be seen, except here and 
there an abortive pencil cedar. Grass is abundant on the small plains and 
the slopes of the leas rugged heights. A few bushes of tamarisk grow on 
the banks of the river, and the wild flowers are very abundant. 

From near this place the path to Sard by the Kwaj Kir pass branches 
off. (Hervsy.) 


KONSA NAG—Lat. 88° $1’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A mountain lake lying between the basaltic peaks of the Panjél range at 
the south-west extremity of the valley of Kashmir. 
The position of this far-famed lake is the same as that of the valley ; 
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north-west and south-east, its length is apparently about 2 miles, and 
its greatest breadth something under a mile and a half; at the east end 
the banks slope gently downward to the water’s edge, leaving a gulf be- 
tween them through which another part of the Panjél is visible, and which 
also in summer time effords a chanuel by which the melted snow can pass 
into the lake. There is verdure on this and the western bank or dam, 
which is steeper. On the north and south sides the bare rock rises very 
abruptly from the water at an angle of about forty degrees with its level, 
and with an inclination towards the east. The peaks on the east side, 
which are not more than 1,400 feet above the level of the water, are re- 
markably pointed ; the sides are bare and scarped, and, to all appearance, the 
valley of the lake has been formed by the forcible separation of the moun- 
tain top. Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the lake, the 
bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below the present 
level of the water, though the depth may have been slightly decreased 
by the soil and detritus brought into it by the m-Iting of the snow, which, 
when in full action, makes a difference of 4 feet in the level of this great 
mountain reservoir. The surface of the water is dark and dull-looking, 
and has in many places the appearance of great depth; its temperature 
(17th August) was 57° to 64° in the air. The fresh and unworn aspect of 
the eastern side forbids the idea that this extraordinary place hag ever been 
the crater of a voleano, which the more irregular and heaped-up appear- 
ance of the western bank, combined with the knowledge that it is not a very 
compact mass (a knowledge derived from the fact of the waters of the 
lake having found their way through it), might otherwise have tended to 
encourage. But it is evident that the vacuity has been formed by the 
sinking of the lower end of the tabular rocks on the eastern bank, and that 
the northern bank, or dam, remains more rounded in consequence of its not 
having been sufficiently a sharer in the force which has upraised the other. 

The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of quartz in 
a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix, This formation, which is very com- 
mon in Kashmir, the natives call the ehitur deyu, or the devil’s smali-poz, 
supposing it to be a disease in the rock caused by the evil eye. The stream 
which descends from the lake is the incipient Vezhad ; its full strong tor- 
rent is seen gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty eminence that 
forms the dam on the western end of the lake, whose waters thus find an 
exit not over but through the rocky barrier with which it is surrounded. 
The Konsa N&g is not held in the same estimation as the Ganga Bal on 
the opposite side of the valley. The real old Hindi name, and that of the 
mountains surrounding it, is Kysur; and it is also called by them Vishnu 


paudh (the foot of Vishnu), who is reported to have created the lake by 


stamping with his foot. 
This noble mountain tarn is not of course without its legends. 


At the western end the trap-rock descends to the water in a succession 
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of steps or benches, Tradition and superstition have made out that the 
highest seat was the throne of a raja, who used to preside in this part of 
the mountains ; beneath him sat the wazir, then the sardaérs or nobles on 
the rock below them. Hindis occasionally pay the lake a visit for the pure 
poses of ablution, when they invariably make offerings to the waters, be- 
lieving that a deyu or demon has its abode in the flood. 

The pass over the edge near the Konsa Naég has long been known by 
the name or the Fathi Pansél, or the Ridge of Victory, The name was 
not given on account of any recent event. (Vigne.) 

KORWINI—Lat, 33° 4:3’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Veshad, about 4 miles west of 
Islamabad, where there is said to be very good fishing. (Znce.) 


KORZO GOMPA—Pide “ Kanzox.” 

KOSPU RA—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 
A small dirty village situated about a mile south of Shupion ; it is watered 
by a stream from the Rembidra, 

KOT—Lat. 32° 87’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a few houses scattered on the 
slopes of the mountain north of Pid. A rill of water flows down through 
the village, which is surrounded by.some cultivation. 


KOTA JILGA— Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 78° 55. Elev. 16,730°, 
A camping ground in the Kubrang valley, 8 miles above Gogra. Road 
up stream, impassable for laden ponies; grass, water, and wood at camp. 
(Trotter— Ward.) 

KOTANG—Lat. 35° 23”, Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistén). It consists of two parte, 
vie., Kotangpoian and Kotangbala, It contains forty-six houses. 


KOTHAIR—Lat. 33° 40’, Long. 75° 18”. Elev. 
A village situated in the mountains a few miles south-east of Achibél. It 
contains a Hindi ruin, consisting of a square building and an old tank, in 
no respect differing from the usual appearance of other old ruins in Kash- 
mir. 

Two miles distant from Kothair are some iron mines, The ore from 
these mines is brought to the village to be smelted as there is no water 
near the mines. It is broken into small fragments by the children, and 
mixed with earth and coarsely powdered limestone. These materials are 
piled up into a furnace about 2 feet high, with intervening beds of 
charcoal, and two hand-bellows are used to create a blast. ; the amelting lasts 
about twelve hours, and the produce of a furnace is only a few seers, The 
heat ie not sufficient to make the iron run; and it remains at the bottom of 
the furnace a viscous mass, full of scoriae, and very brittle when cold, with 
a tufaceous aspect. The slag is black glass, compact, and much less 
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scoriaceous than is customary. The iron is heated and beaten with hammers 
to refine it. It is short, probably from bad manufacture. 

Two or three men and children, and some women, all of one family, 
working as miners, carriers, and smelters, turn out about two maunds of 
iron from one furnace in the month. There are only three furnaces at 
Kothair, giving a supply of six maunds of iron per mensem. 

The turnout given of the smelting at Kothair is not to be regarded 
as an indication of the richness of the mines. Mr. Verchere believes that 
the miners only work the ore to pay their taxes to the mahardja’s govern- 
ment, and that their most usual occupation is to grow a little rice or indian- 
corn, ‘I have no doubt,” he adds, “that a large quantity of iron could 
be obtained by increasing the mines, and adopting better furnaces with a 
blast worked by water-power, wind-mill, or horse-power.” (Vigne—Ver- 
chere.) 

KOTIL—Lat, 33° 18’. Long. 73° 48’. Elev. 
A village situated to the north-east of Chaomuk, on the high land about a 
mile from the left bank of the Panch Téi river; it contains about twenty 
houses, inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jat caste. 


KOTLI—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 73° 57’. Elev. 

An open town situated about 100 feet above the left bank of the Pinch 
T6i river; it gives its name to a district of Naoshera. The town lies 
at the northern extremity of an oval plain or basin, which is enclosed by 
low jungle-covered hills. Itis distant about 30 miles south of Pinch, to 
which place there are two roads, one following the bank of the Pinch Téi, 
the other crossing the Nandheri and Sona Galis ; both are somewhat rough 
and stony, and trying for cattle. Mirpdr is distant about 40 miles south 
by the direct path, which is very rough, that by Sensar being preferable ; the 
journey by both of these roads is usually divided into three stages. Nao- 
shera is distant the same number of marches to the south-east, and the road 
is stated to be good and practicable for cattle, as is also that te Bhimbar, 
which lies four marches to the south-east. 

There are about two hundred and eighty-four houses in Kotli, some few 
being of brick, but most are single-storied buildings made of mud and 
boulders, with flat roofs, and havea very dilapidated appearance. There is 
a tahsil and kotwéli in the town. The baraddri, which is situated at the 
edge of the bluff above the river just north of the town, is a capacious brick 
building, but is very dirty and in bad repair; it is used as a government office. 
There are two Hindd temples and a shiwala or dharmséla; also two mas- 
jids, one of which is in ruins. Below the town on the banks of the river 
is a fakir’s makén and some gardens; also numerous water-mille, which are 
fed by channels constructed along the edge of the stream. The Pinch 
Téi is crossed by two ferries, one just above and the other below the town ; 
though broad, the river is not very deep, and may be forded during the 
wiuter months. The following is a list of the trades and occupations of 
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the inhabitante, who are said to number about eight hundred men, of whom 
six hundred are Hindus :— 


Shops, Hindd : 7 * 5 : . . . - 96 

» Muhammadan . . . P é 3 7 . 8 
Pahéri zam{ndars, Muhammadans of the Mukral caste . a . 60 
Goldsmiths, Hindds . ‘ . . ‘, é < . 14 
Horse-keepers . ‘ e . * . e 2 - 10 
Washermen ° P . . ° 6 
Dyers . . . . . . . . . . » 6 
Butchers . . . . . * . y 1 
Gardeners s . . . . . . - ‘ 1 
Leather-workers ‘ ‘. . . ° ‘ et ee ‘i 3 
Sweepers . . . . ose . . . - 8 
Chokidars * . < . . ‘ ° . re 3 
Potters . y . . . : e . . .- it 
Carpenters. . . . . . ° ° . 5 1 
Blacksmiths . * ° e . * . . . 2 
Millers . e . . . . on ie - 6 
Musicians - 7 ° e . . 4 


There is a well, and also foar tanks in the town, which contain very dirty 
water ; good water may, however, be obtained from the river at no great 
distance. Supplies are abundant. The climate of Kotli, which is very hot, 
is tempered by a cool breeze, which blows down through the narrow valley 
of the Pinch Téi river. The surrounding plain is flat and highly culti- 
vated ; it is almost bare of trees, and there is but little shade in the town. 

KOTLI—Lat. 32° 59’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A large village about 1 mile north of Badrawdr; it is situated on the 
Hay! stream above the left bank of the Nerd, which is crossed by a bridge 
below the village. Kotli is the point of separation of the roads from 
Badrawar to Kishtwér and Doda. It is inhabited by both Hindds and 
Muhammadans; there is one shal-béf, the remainder being zamindars, 
Abf Chand, a descendant of the ancient réjas of Badrawér, resides in the 
village. 

KOTLI—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 73° 44’. Elev. 
A small village situated a little above the left bank of the Jhcium, about 
60 miles west of Baramila, between Chikar and Hatian. (Jnce.) 

KOUNDI—Lat, 34° 23’. Long. 73° 51’. Elev. 
A village in Karnao, situated at a considerable elevation above the right 
bank of the Kazi Nég stream and the village of Schért. It is divided into 
two parts, Koundi Gijaronwalf and Koundi Syudonwali; the former con- 
taining eight families of Gujars, a milla, and two weavers; the latter a 
masjid and five families of Saiads, a milla, and two zam{ndars of the Man- 
nam caste. 

KOUN NAG—Lat. 84° 8’. Long. 75° 81’. Elev. 
A small lake lying to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain, close to 
the pass between the Astan Marg and Panjtarni valleys. (Mlontgomerie.) 
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KOUNTRA—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev, 

There are two villages of this name, situated on the west side of alow spur 
about the right bank of the Ningil stream. The lower village is known as 
Bun or Chota Kountra, the upper as Pet, or Burra Kountra. The road 
from the Gulmarg to Sopir, and also that to Baramtlsa, passes through 
these villages, to which places it is the usual stage, being distant about 5 
miles from Gulmarg, and 13 miles and 8 miles from Sopir and Baramila 
respectively, 

There are plenty of walnut and other shady trees about these villages, 
and many eligible spots for encamping, the most inviting being situated 
about midway between the two; a channe! from the Ningil stream fur- 
nishes an abundant supply of water. There is also extensive cultivation, 
both of rice and dry crops. Supplies and coolies obtainable. 

Pet Kountra contains fifteen houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamfn- 
dars, a milla, a watchman, carpenter, blacksmith, a cow-keeper, and a 
bania’s and general shop. In Bun Kountra there is a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by Mubammadan zamindars,a pandit, who is the patwari 
of the village, a milla, and a watchman. The houses are built of dove- 
tailed timbers plastered with mud, and have thatched roofs, 


KOWRA—Lat. 32° 37’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev, 
A small village in the Basaoli district, situated about a mile north-east of 
Pad; it contains about six houses built on the slopes of a conical hill, 
which is topped with fir trees, Below the hill to the north the ground is 
terraced and extensively cultivated. 


KOWSA—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 
This village, which is the chief place in the Pordspir pargana, is situated 
on the left of the Suknag river. 


KRALNEW—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 39’. Elev. 
A village in the Dansu pargana, containing about twelve houses. 
KRALPURA—Lat. 34° 0’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 


A considerable village situated on the right bank of the Dadh Ganga river, 
about 4 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Shupion, It is the 
tahsil station of the Yech pargana. 


KRALWARI—Lat. 38° 55’. Long. 74° 47’, Elev. 
A large village in the Nagém pargana, containing about forty houses, 
situated on the left bank of the Diédh Ganga river, about 5 miles north 
of Chrér. 

The inhabitants ssy that in the time of the msharéja Guléb Singh, 
some European built a house in this village, in which he lived. The Didh 
Ganga is crossed below the village by a well-made bridge about 25 feet 
long and 8 feet broad, and the stream, which is usually about a foot 
deep, may also be forded. 
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KRAR— 
A caste of Dogrés. They include the lower class of traders of different 
kinds—small shopkeepers, &. (Drew.) 


KREW—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 75° 2. Elev. 
A large village in the Vihew pargana, situated about 5 miles east of Pam- 
pir. At the entrance of the village, on the north-west side, there is a 
stone covered with some curious carvings, and similar stones adorn the small 
tank at east end of the village, in which the Naga Nek spring rises. 
Besides this, there are two other springs, the Hir Nag and the Rishi Nag, 
the waters from which form a stream which flows through the village. 

On the west side of the village, shaded by magnificent chundr trees, is 
‘he zidrat of Saiad Kasim. 

The following is an approximate list of the inhabitants: Seventy 
families of Muhammadan zamindars, forty shaél-béfs and a rafaga, two 
Muhammadan banias, sixteen pandits, two Hindd banias, a dim, two bakers 
two milk-sellers, two cowherds, two blacksmiths, two carpenters, two 
washermen, four potters, four leather-workers, two harkaras. 

There are also among the inhabitants two krimkush. The usual encamp- 
ing ground is on the open space on the north side of the Naga Nek spring, 
near a double-storied brick building intended for the reception of govern- 
ment officials, 

The Harut Sarar fair is held at the Jawala-ji-makdn, on the spur of 
the Zala Parbat hill above the north-west end of the village. On this hill 
is a stone which the Hindds go and worship on the 14th of June, present- 
ing money, gold, silver, clothes, and eatables. 

Krew, being abundantly supplied with water, is surrounded by rice cul- 
tivation, and the fruit and other fine trees by which it is shaded give the 
village a very pretty appearance. (Zimslie.) 


KRIMCHI or KIRAMCHI—Lat. 32° 58’. Long. 75° 9’, Elev. 2,500’. 
A small town in the province of Jamd, containing about four hundred inha- 
bitants; it lies about 30 miles north-east of Jamd, on the road towards 
Kashmir, by the Banihél pass. On the south side of the town there is 
a fort situated on the flat top of an isolated hill, which rises to a height 
of about 200 feet above the level of the surrounding plain. The fort is 
in a very ruinous condition, but contains an enclosure with the necessary 
accommodation for the mabaréja and his family when travelling. The town 
lies between this hill and the ridge to the north. Supplies are procarable, 
and water irom a baoli, or from a branch of the Biru Kad stream, which 
flows on the east side of the town. Coolies are obtained with mach diffi- 
culty, a large proportion of the inhabitants being Brahmins. 

This and the tract of country round it used to be ander a rfja or a 
Mian of the Patheél tribe of Rajpats, who was tributary to Jamd, paying 
it yearly R2,000 and giving the services of some ten horsemen. About 
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the year 1884, Guldb Singh, having made up his mind to possess the place, 
refused the tribute, and sent a force to besiege the fort ; after some time 
they took it, and the country was annexed. (Drew.) 


KRIRI—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 81’. Elev. 
A large village situated on a sloping table-land in the Kruhin pargana. It 
is said to contain a masjid, and the zigrat of Saiad Haji Murad Sabib, 
Bukhéri, and twenty-five families of zamindars, five pirzédas, a dim, a car- 
penter, a blacksmith, a bania, a cow-keeper, and a milla, There are many 
trees about the village. 


KRISHPURA—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 19’. Eley, 
A village in the Uttar pargana, which, with Gunapiira and Malptra, make 
up the land called Nagar. There has been at one time a large town here 
which from some reason has been separated into three villages, (Afont- 
gomerie.) 


KRITI—Lat, 33° 37’, Long. 75° 25’, Elev, 
A village situated in the middle of the Nowbig Nai, on the path lying up 
the valley, about three miles south of Nowbug. It contains ten houses inha- 
bited by zamindars, 


KRORAS—Lat, 34° 35’, Long. 74° 22’, Elev. 5,900’, approx. 
A village which lies to the north of the Loléb valley, but it is included in 
the Uttar pargana. It is situated in the Schért valley, on the path leading 
towards Sharidi in Upper Draw4r. That part of the village lying on the 
right bank of the stream is called Lishtedl. 

The population numbers twenty-five families of zamindars, including # 
milla, a blacksmith, a barber, and a shepherd. There is a théna in the 
village, and the zidrat of Saiad Habibila; that of Baéb4 Gafar Sahib is 
situated on a hill to the east. ‘The village also contains a spring called 
the Kar Kat Nég. Rice is extensively cultivated and a little corn, and 
there is an abundance of fruit-trees about the place. 

The inhabitants state that this village was founded by two brothers, Kulu 
and Ruchu, after whom it was called, and that the name has since been 
corrupted to that now in use. It forma part of the jagir which was bestowed 
at the desire of the British Government on Khwéja Shah Niazilla, Nakeb- 
bandi, in recognition of the services rendered by him to Mr, William 
Moorcroft. This family has done good service to the British Government. 
Muhammad Shéh, the elder son of Khwaja Shéh, died at Lahore. Ahmad 
Shéh, the younger, died in Yérkand, whither he had proceeded to discover 
the particulars of Adolphe Schlagentweit’s murder. Khwaja Gafar Shéh, 
one of the same family, was also engaged on a mission to Yarkand. 


KROWA—Lat, 33° 26’, Long. 75° 14’, Elev, 
A small village lying in 8 well-wooded little valley some distance above the 
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right bank of the Banihal stream, about 1 mile west of that village. 
The houses are built of mud with flat roofs; the village is supplied with 
water by a stream from the hills. 


KRUD—Lat. 38° 43’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A village situated on the south side of the Kuthér pargana, about 6 miles 
north-east of Achibél. The houses, which are somewhat scattered, number 
about thirty-five; there is also a masjid in the village and the zfarat of 
Ydsaf Shéh. Five of the inhabitants are pandits, and the rest Muham- 
madans, 


KRUHIN— 
A pargana in Kamr&j; it comprises the district lying on the left bank of 
the Jhelum, south-west of the Wular lake, but the tchsil station is at 
Baramila. This pargana lies partly in and partly out of the valley, the one 
part (Narwao) being separated from the other by a very low spur, yet the 
whole is considered to belong to Kashmir. (Montgomerte.) 


KUARDO—Lat. 35° 22’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev, 
A pargana in the ilaka of Skardi Baltistén, about 5 miles from Skardi 
on the right bank of the River Indus. It lies along a ravine, bounded on 
the west bya high hill of alluvial deposit, and on the north and east by 
spurs from the peak of Mashkulla. In spite of a somewhat scanty supply 
of water for irrigation purposes, without which nothing will grow in these 
regions, the village of Kuardo is beautifully wooded and green; fields 
rise in terraces for a distance of about 2 miles along the valley. Tle 
houses are scattered about them, surrounded. by fruit-trees, apricot, mul. 
berry, walnut, and apple; willows are common. The vines are planted at 
the foot of the trees, and hang in festoons from the branches ; they bear 
largely. The field cultivation consists of wheat, cockscomb, tramba, barley. 
Excellent gourds, melons, cucumbers, turnips, &c., are grown in the 
gardens. The water flows in artificial channels through the fields, and the 
supply being small, is economised by being collected into some large tanks 
with sides built of boulders and earth, from which a certain quantity is 
allowed to each zamindar. The houses, in sets of about eight or ten, are 
built in two stories; the ground-floor walls are of the rounded stones 
from the ravines, with mud, or of sun-burnt bricks of large size, cut out 
of the hard lacustrine clay. This lower story is usually about 6 feet 
high, and is either used in the winter as a residence, or serves for the 
cattle, sheep, andg oate. The walls of the upper story are made of strong 
wicker-work, often double, and well plastered with mud, The upper story 
does not cover the whole of the lower; buta portion is left with a flat 
roof, where the owners usually sit and where they clean their grain. In 
the better kind of houses the upper story is of wood. The ascent to 
these houses is by a ladder from the outside, so that the inmates in a 
meagure are secure. The crops are often stored up, as small ricks, on the 
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roofs, as well as the grass for the cattle, where it is close at hand during the 
winter, when the ground is wholly covered with snow. The women clean 
the grain, and, with the exception of ploughing, do as much work as the 
men, even carrying heavier loads. When cattle are scarce, it is not un- 
usual to see a couple of men harnessed toa plough. The fields are kept 
exceedingly clean and are well manured. 

During the apricot season the large rocks and roofs of the houses are 
covered with the fruit, and in two or three clear days become sufficiently 
dry to be packed in skins, The village is backed by very high masses of 
conglomerate and clay, forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, 
resting on the ancient rocks behind. From Skardi these rocks are very 
conspicuous. It is said to contain 309 houses. (Godwin-Austen—Thomson— 
Aylmer.) 

KUCHMALLA—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 75° 8'. Elev. 
A village situated about 3 miles north of Tral, on the path towards 
Arphal. It contains a masjid and about twenty houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars, including a milla, chowdrf, dam, and two banias. ‘There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

KUENLUN MOUNTAINS— 
The eastern range stretches from the bend in the Karakash river at Shéh- 
dila in an easterly direction for a distance of about 100 miles from the 
sources of the eastern branch of the Karakash, and is then said to termi- 
nate on an extensive plain communicating with the Changthang plain. 
Johnson was told that by skirting the eastern extremity of this range, 
wheeled conveyances might easily be taken from Elchi to the Changchenmo 
valley over the Changthang plain. (Vide “ Rourxs.”’) 

He ascended three peaks of this range—E, 57 (lat. 35° 53’ 36”, long. 
79° 28° 32’, height 21,767’). E. 58 (21,973’), and E. 61. 

The eastern range forms the southern boundary of Khotdn, and is crossed 
by two passes, the Yangi or Elchi Diwan, crossed in 1865 by Johnson, and 
the Hindttak Diwan, crossed by Robert Schlagentweit in 1857. Both 
passes are very difficult, and the latter can only be used by foot-passengers. 

Dr. Henderson says that (in July) the range was tipped with snow, 
and the valleys filled with glaciers; some of the higher peake rise to over 
24,000 feet, and about 6,000 feet above the valley of the Karakash river 
which flows along their southern base. The higher peaks are all granite, 
and the lower spurs are composed of gneiss and slate. There is a general 
absence of vegetation. 

According to Hayward, the Karakash at Shddila forms the division 
between the eastern and western Kuenlun. The latter range is crossed 
by several passes on the rontes leading into Yarkand, viz., the Yangi Diwan 
pass (by the winter route) the Suget Diwan on the summer route over 
a spur of this range, and further north by either the Kilik, Kilian, or Sanja 
passes. (Johnson—Trotler— Henderson.) 
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KUENLUN PLAINS— 

Lie between the Kuenlun (eastern) and the Lokhzung ranges; the latter 
separate them from the Lingzithang plains. From Thaldat the ground 
slopes gently down for 200 feet to the level of the plains. To the south- 
east their boundary is not seen, but lofty snowy peaks are visible in the 
distance. The plains are 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, or 1,000 
feet lower than the Lingzithang plateau. The surface is very uneven, and 
is sometimes of a hard clay, and sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand 
and half clay. At thelower levels, small, shallow saline lakes are met with 
dere and there. 

The drainage does not communicate with the Karakash river, there 
being an intervening barrier like the Lingzithang. These plains are deso- 
late, barren, and uninhabited. (Drew.) 


KUGRANG— 
A valley running into the Changchenmo valley from the north-north-west, 
and joining the Changlung valley above Gogra. Fuel plentiful; grass 
scarce ; water from stream. (Drew—Trotter.) 


KUKAR NAG—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75° 20'. Elev. 

These splendid springs are situated at the foot of the hills on the south side 
of the Bring valley, about 3 miles south-east of Sagam. The water 
gushes out most copiously in six or seven places from the limestone rock at 
the foot of a long range of verdant hills, and forms a stream equal to that 
of Vernég in volume, and far superior in the quality of its water, which 
is considered among the finest in Kashmir. The stream, which flows from 
the spring, is about 12 feet wide, and forms a junctiun with the Bring 
river. (Vigne.) 


KUKAT AGHZI—« The mouth of the blue horse”— 
Lat. 36° 18’, Long. 77° 20’. Elev. about 12,870’. 

A camping ground on the banks of the Yaérkand river, 12 miles above 
Kulanuldi on the winter (or Kugiar) route to Yérkand. Two miles above 
camp are the ruins of an outpost fort at the mouth of a glen, which leads 
over a ridge to the east to Shadila (two days’ journey). On the road from 
Kulanuldi the river is crossed girth-deep several times on a shingly and 
sandy bottom. Channel wide, with high hills on either side. Camp in 
tamarisk jungle. (Bellew—Trotter.) 

KUKSAR oz KAKSAL—Lat. 34° 35’, Long. 76° 4’. Elev. 
A village in Khurmang (Baltistén) situated on the left bank of the Drés 
river, at the junction of its tributary the Kuksar. It contains nine houses, 
(Aylmer.) 

KUKSAR RIVER oz SHINGO— 
A tributary of the Drés river, rises near the plateau of Deosai, and flow- 
ing east joins the Drés river, just below the village of Kuksar. Its waters 
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are very clear, whilst those of the Drds river are turbid. The valley 
belongs to the ilaka of Khurmang, The inhabitants are mostly Brokpas 
and number about 100 families. (Cuxxtngham—Bellew— Aylmer.) 


KUKURUS—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A village in the Machipira pargana, containing the zidrat of Bala Putta 
Sahib, A road branches off from this place to the village of Wysa. 
(Montgomerie.) 


KULAN—Lat. 34° 16’, Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 
A village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the river; it is 
shaded by fine trees, and watered by a stream from the hills. Besides a 
masjid and a brick Aamdm, it contains the zfdrat of Baboda Sahib, and 
two houses inbabited by pirz4das, and eleven families of zamindars. 

Rice is grown in the neighbourhood, but this cultivation does not extend 
higher up the valley. Thereare some government magazines in the village 
for storing salt and sulphur imported from Ladék. 

The Nichinai valley, in the mountain range, to the north-east of the 

“village, may, it is said, be reached by a path lying through the Chor Gali. 


KULANGAM—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 74° 21’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Pohru river, about a mile west 
of Chogal, just south of the path between Sopdr and Shalirah. 
Including Aramptra, this village contains about twenty-two houses 
inhabited by zamindars. 


KOULANI—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 74° 14’. Elev, 
Is situated on the left bank of the Mandi river, just above its junction 
with the Séran, about 8 miles east of Pinch. It is a small village con- 
taining about seven houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 


KULANULDI—“ The wild horse died ”— 
Lat, 86° 19’. Long. 77° 10’ Elev. 18,210’. 
A camping ground on the banks of the Yérkand river,on the Kugiar route 
to Yaérkand, 74 miles below Aktégh, between which the river is crossed 
eighteen times. This portion of the route was at one time very unsafe, 
being infested by robbers (Kanjuti). Camp in tamarisk jungle. River 
channel half mile wide. 

Eight miles below camp is the Yangi Diwan pass, the road to which is 
very difficult, passing through s narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, which 
is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month, 
+(Trotter—Bellew.) 


KULGAM—Lat. 38° 39’. Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 
A small town, the tahsjl station of the Diosur pargana; it is very pictur- 
esquely situated on the southern side of a table-land overlooking the left 
bank of the Veshad, whose bed is here spread out and divided into several 
channels, It contains two old zidrats; the large one is that of Husén 
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Simnari, and the smaller that of Shah Hamadén. Between Kulgém and 
Shupion to the north-west, there is a small canal cut from the Veshad for 
irrigation purposes, 

The place was once famous for its manufacture of wooden toys, and 
would appear to have been a rendezvous for merchants and others proceed- 
ing tc the Panjéb by the Goldbgarh pass. Close to Kulgém there is a 
heronry upon two huge chunér trees, Supplies are procurable. (Vigne— 
Ince.) 


KULIGAN—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 
A village situated to the north of the Loléb valley. An efcellent road, 
which runs along the ridge of mountains to the north, commences at this 
village. (Montgomerie.) 

KULLI—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A village in the Willar pargana, containing a beautiful spring shaded by 
four splendid chunér trees. This spring is known in the neighbourhood as 
Shai Hamdén’s spring, a fable relating that when this saint reached the 
village, his horse was thirsty, whereupon he ordered him to strike his foot 
to the earth, which doing, this spring gushed forth, 

Kulli lies a little more than a mile south of Trél, by the path towards 

Sarsi, on the Jhelum. There is one Hindi family in the village ; the rest 
of the inhabitants, numbering about thirty families, are Muhammadans. 


KULSI—VPide © Kuktsr.” 


KUMBRIAL—Lat. 84° 38’, Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 
A village in the Lolab valley, situated on the right bank of the Schért 
stream, just above its junction with the Luhwal. It contains about twelve 
houses. 


KUMDAN—Lat,. 85° 8’ 1”, Long. Elev. 15,290’. 
A camping ground on the Shyok river, situated 9 miles below Gapshan, and 
10 miles above Brangsa Saser. Itison the winter route from the latter to 
Daolat-Beguldi. Between Brangsa Saser and Gapshan some immense 
glaciers are passed. Bellew gives an account of them :— 

“ We descended to the bed of the Shyok, and following up its stream for two hours 
came toa glacier lying right athwart the valley, which runs in a north-west direction. 
We here entered a narrow lane between vertical walls of white marble rocks on one side 
and bottle-green glacier on the other, and for one hour went up its stream, crossing 
from side to side, till we finally emerged upon the valley beyond, and then, going on for 
& mile or so, we camped on a raised beach of shingle under a sheer wall of white marble 
and in full sight of another great glacier only a few hundred yards ahead. This second 
glacier is seen winding down a long valley of which it fills the hollow like a solid rive 
and at its top, many miles away to the west, rises a very remarkable peak. The ad- 
vance of this glacier obliquely across the valley, by closing its passage, produced that 
inundation of the Indus in 1842 which proved so destructive along its course down to 
Atak. The other glacier, left behind us, crosses the valley at right angles, and must 
have struck the opposite side with great force, for I noticed that the rocks were crushed 
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and powdered in some parts, and had masses of the glacier still adhering to them, prob- 
ably ever since their separation from the main body, by the passage forced through by 
the pent Hup waters. It was the projection across the valley of this glacier which pro- 
duced that inundation of the Indus in 1859 which destroyed the Naoshera cantonment 
by a reflux of the waters of the Kdbul river at Atak.” ( Bellew.) 


KUNDI—Lat. 34° 28.’ Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 
A village situated near the Rattansar at the south-east end of the 
Uttar pargana, Two roads lead from this village to the villages of 
Sogam and Sandigam, in tre Loldb valley ; both are good paths, and quite 
passable for laden ponies. The march is about five hours’ easy walking. 
( Montgomerie.) 

KUNDI—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 73° 35’. Elev. 
A village situated on the flat top of the spur above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles west of Mandal. It is held in jagir by the 
inhabitants, numbering seven families of pirzddas. 

Rice is extensively cultivated about the village, and a ‘little cotton. 

Below it, on either side of the pathway, there is a bagh or orchard. 


KUNDI—Lat. 33° 48”: Long. 74° 18’. Elev. 
A large village situated about 14 miles north-east of Pinch, at the point 
between the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams. It is inhabited 
by Muhammadans, and contains about eighty houses. Dry crops only 
are cultivated. 


KUNGI LA—Vide “ Kany1 Pass on Vinag La.” 


K UNIS—Lat. 35° 12’. Long. 76° 11’. Elev. 
A village in Kiris (Baltistén) on the right bank of the river Shyok which 
is here at its narrowest. With the village of Harikan above it, it contains 
seventy-five houses. Camping ground small; few supplies. (Ay/mer.) 


KUNUS—Lat. 34° 23’ Long. 74° 84’, Elev. 
A village surrounded by fruit-trees and grape vines, situated in a nook 
about a quarter of a mile from the western edge of the Wular lake, about 
3 miles south of Alsd, aud four hours’ journey by boat from Bandiptra. 
From this village, Lalpir, in the Lolab valley, may be reached by a 
path leading over the hills; it is about 5 dos distant. (Ince.) 


KURI—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 84’, Elev. 
A small town situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga river, 
about 9 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd. Tt stands on a wide platean, 
which slopes gradually from the foot of the mountsins, dropping precipi- 
tously into the bed of the river, 

A considerable stream flows into the Kishan Ganga, through a narrow 
gorge below the east side of this plateau; it is bridged, but would doubt- 
less be fordable when the waters are low. 

The town, which stretches for a considerable distance east and west, is 
said to have decreased in size of late years. The houses are substantially 
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built, and some are shaded by trees, among which are wild figs, peaches, 
and vines. The population now numbers about one hundred and fifty families, 
of whom fifty are Hindis and the rest Muhammadans. Among the re- 
sidents are numerous shopkeepers and artisans. 

The town contains a masjid, and the zidrats of Pir Muhammad Alf 
Shéh and Sultén Toda Shah, near which latter there are three springs of 
clear water, and an orchard which contains a small place suitable for 
encamping. Firoz Dbin Khén, the titular raja of Kiri, and his son 
Sdltan Muhammad Khén, an intelligent youth of about 22 years of 
age, reside in the town: the raja is related to Ahmad Khén, the ez réja 
of Karnao, but took no part in his cousin’s rebellion. This family, which 
claims to have ruled the surrounding district for twenty generations, still 
holds it in jagir, paying, it is said, chilki #7,000 annually as a nazaréna to 
the mahardaja. 

Raja Firoz Dhin Khén’s three nephews have estates in the neighbour- 
hood; Walf Muhammad Khén and Fathi Muhammad Khén reside at the 
village of Persucha, and Muhammad Zamén Khan at Drar. Réja Firoz 
Dhin Khan’s power seems to be merely nominal, as a thanadér and fifteen 
sepoys in the mahardja’s service are stationed at Kuri, to protect the in- 
terests of the Hindus, and in all important affairs the mahardja’s represent- 
ative has to be consulted. 

Various paths lie over the passes north of the town, leading into the 
Kéghén valley. Supplies are abundant and coolies procurable, 


KURI—Lat. 88° 36’, Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana, situated at the foot of the slopes from the 
Panjal range, about 10 miles south-east of Shupion. It is the point of 
departure from Kashmir of the road lying over the Golabgarh pass, which 
was constructed by Gulab Singh, and is described as being a well- 
frequented route, and practicable for ponies. 

Kiri has once been a village of great beauty, surrounded by orchards 
and walnut trees; but it is now much dilapidated, containing about seventy 
houses ; of these, one is a substantial brick building, the rest being built ot 
boulder masonry and timber in the usual fashion. 


KURIGAN—Lat. 34° 47’. Long. 74° 12’. Elev. 
A scattered hamlet, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 
2 miles west of Sharidi, It contains altogether about twenty-five houses 
inhabited by zamindars, including a blacksmith, carpenter, potter, Larber, 
andaddm. A considerable stream flows down through the village and 
fields ; it is crossed at two places by small daded bridges, and works one 
or two mills. There is much cultivation about the place. 
At the entrance of the village, on the east side, is the zfarat of Saiad 
Hubbjb ; it also contains a masjid and a masdfir-EAdna for travellers, 
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Barawai, in the Kégh4n valley, may, it is said, be reached from this place in 
three marches by a path lying over the Ratti Gali. 


KURPE—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldd river (Baltistén). It contains 


sixteen houses. There isa rope bridge here. (4y/mer.) 


KURPITO—Lat. 35° 16’. Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 
A small village at the entrance to the Burjf La from the Skardu side. 
(Godwin- Austen.) 

KURROLE--Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 


A swall village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 
a quarter of a mile west of the Rémb&n bridge. 

A stream flows down through the village; it is crossed by a bridge. 

KURU—Lat. 35° 11’. Long. 76° 8’. Elev. 

A village in the ilaka of Kiris (Baltistén) on the right bank of the 
Shyok. It contains about sixty houses. It is watered by a stream from 
the mountains. Camping ground small ; a very few supplies procurable. 

It forms a stage on the Léh-Skardi road. (Ayimer.) 

KURU—VPide “ Kuoro.” 

KURUS—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 

A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, afew miles sonth- 
east of Srinagar. 

KUSHPURA—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 46’. Elev, 

A village situated rather more than 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the 
foot of the Hanjik wudar or table-land. 

There is a bania’s shop and about twenty houses in all in the village, 
which is divided into two mahallas or districts, Banpdra and Petpiras, 
The former contains the ziérat of Ubbun Shéh. 

KUSTING—Lat. 34° 58’, Long. 76° 32’, Elev. 8,800’, approx. 
A village of aboat 30 houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltistén). It is passed on the Léh-Skardi routes, In winter a bridge 
is thrown across the river at this point. (Ay/mer.) 

KUT—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 

A village in the Shahabdd valley, situated on the right bank of the Sén- 
dran river, which is bridged between it and the opposite village of Tam- 
man. It contains about eight houses inhabited by zamindars. During 
the winter months the Séndran disappears at this point. The Bring val- 
ley may be reached from this village by a path through the defile which 
passes the Suindbrar spring. 

KUTAKLIK—Lat. Long. Elev. 18,500’. 

A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram pass, situated at 
the junction of the Shyok, and a tributary that flows into it from the north 
from the Dipeang plateau. It is ten marches from Léh. (Drew.) 
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KUTHAR— 
A pargana in the Anatnég zilla of the Miréj division, comprising the val- 
ley of the Arpat river; the tahsil station is at Achibdl or Séhibabid. The 
best silk in Kashmir is produced in this pargana, and iron is found in the 
mountains on the south side. From the upper end of the valley, foot-paths 
lie over the mountains into the Maru Wardwaén. A good road over the 
Metsij hill communicates with the Khourpara pargana on the north-west, 
and there are various paths over the range to th> south-east, leading into 
the Nowbig valley. 

KUTUS—Lat. 34 26’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Khuihama pargana, containing a théna, situ. 
ated about 2 miles west of Bandipira, on the nortaern shore of the Wular 
lake. 

KU WAS—Lat. 35° 1’. Long. 76° 35’, Elev. 8,750’ approx. 
A village of about thirty houses on the left bank of the Shyok in Chorbat 
(Baltistén). To the north-west is the Kuwas stream up which a road 
leads to Khurmang eed the Kaudrik pass (7.0.).  (Aylmer.) 


KUZUZ—Lat. 33° 53’, Long. 75° 37’. Elev. 
A small village containing three houses, situated in a narrow valley, which 
opens into the Maru Wardwan at the village of Afith. It lies above the 
right bank of the Kizuz stream, which flows into the Maru Wardwdn 
river. 

KWAJ KOR PANSAL—Lat. $4°4’. Long. 75°48’. Elev. 
A pass over the range lying between the north-eastern extremity of the 
Mara Wardwan vallev and Sard. 

KYAMGO TRAGGAR— 
The name given to the main stream of the Changchenmo above Kiam, 
It is broad, and a great thickness of alluvial deposits is exposed on its 
sides. Godwin-Austen says that “it was an alluvial plain in its transition 
state before the river had cut its way down to the solid rocks. Its former 
levela were beautifully shown in a series of steps and terraces, of which as 
many as five could be counted. At the point where we descended from the 
allavial terrace into the bed of the Kyamgo Traggar, there was a small 
rim of water, but this disappeared about half a mile on, where the valley 
narrowed considerably, and the hills rose on either hand in high cliffs of 
sandstone, forming a regular gorge. We walked up the soft gravelly bed 
of the river for about 4 miles; it then narrowed considerably and took a 
bend to the east-south-east, and at 8 miles further on divided into two 
large branches; we followed that having nearly a due east course. From 
the mountain spurs having approached so close to the broad bed of the 
Kyamgo Traggar, the absence of water, and it having aleo taken a bend, 
we had been led to imagine that its course here ended, but this was not 
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the case; for ahead of us was an enormous broad gravel-covered valley 
stretching away to the foot of the mountain, at least 18 miles further 
to the eastward. This open valley had a most peculiar aspect, but partook 
in its gravelly bed a good deal of the nature of those valleys I had seen bee 
tween Pal and the Kiung: Gang La; its elevation was about 16,400 feet, and 
its breadth, in widest parts, about 2 miles; the ridge of bills bounding it 
to the north lay about 4 or 5 miles off, but were only 3,000 feet above it 
and the spurs came down witha very gradual fall towards the valley. On 
the south a very low ridge of about 500 feet, in places not more than 300, 
separated this valley niain from another broad one of a like character, the 
ravines of which ran up into the hills in wide beds, from 200 to 300 yards 
in breadth. Several broad lateral drainage plains also formed a junction 
with the one we were in, from the northern hills that run parallel with it, 
Directly ahead a Jow, broad pass was visible, the mountains rising to the 
south of it in snowy peaks 21,000 feet bigh. Plenty of the woody-rooted 
wild lavender grew around, but grass was very scanty, only in two or three 
spots was there found barely sufficient for the yaks. Water was algo very 
searce. The mirage on the flat gravelly plain bad at times the appearance 
of beautiful blue still lakes. The summit of the pass (17,960 feet) was 
quite 1,500 feet above the level of the valley, but the ascent gradual.” 
(Godwin- dusten.—J. R.G. S. 1867.) 


KYANG CHU—Vide “ Kuna Cuu.” 

K YANG-MAIDAN— Vide “ Kiana Marvin. ” 

KYANG-TSO—Vide “ Kiane-Cuv.” 

KYARE—Vide “ Kurre.” 

KYOONGYUM or KYUNGYAM—Lat. 33°40’. Long. 78°8’, Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Tiri, and below the 
junction of the Puga rivulet. 

KYUN— 
Two small lakes lying to the east of the Tsomorari lake, and separated 


from it by a range of mountains. The north lake is fresh water, the south 
brackish. (Drew.) 


KYUNG— 
A tributary of the Indus, that rises in the mountains east of the Tsomo- 
rari lake, near the Nidar pass, and flowing north enters the Indus at 
Nidar village. Half-way between the pass and Nidar the stream forms 8 
small lake. (Cennxixgham.) 


KYUNG-DUM oz KYANG-DOM.— 
Lat. 32° 45’. Long. 78° 15’. Elev. 14,900’. 
Camping ground at the south end of the Teomorari lake. It is passed on 
the route from Spfti to Léh, 11 miles from Narbu Sumdo and 13 miles 
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south of Karzok. In July this place is infested with such swarms of 
sandflies as to make it quite impossible to remain in camp even for a day. 
(Drew—Mantfold.) 


KYUNGSE LA—VFide “ Nipar Pass.” 
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LACHALANG PASS or LANGA LUCHA— 


Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 77° 42’. Elev. 16,630’. 
Is crossed on the route from Kulu to Léh, between Sumdo and Sumgal 
(or Sumkiel), and lies about 40 miles north-east of the Bara Lacha pass. 
There is another route vié the Pankpo La and along the Tsomorori lake 
to Puga, and so on to Léh; but this route is not recommended. 

Dr. Cayley says that scarcely any snow lies on the Lachalang after 
15th June, and that it never offers any difficulties. The northern slope is 
steep, but there is now (1870) a fairly good road, which only requires 
Tepairs to render it quite easy. (Cayley—Cunningham.) 

Two roads lead across the Lachalang, the old and the new ; with regard 
to the latter, Mr. Elias, in 1878, reported that the amount of snow on the 
road was so great that he had not been able to go over the whole of it 
on foot. The chief objections to it were that it was longer, that the zig-zags 
were steepand inconvenient,and that the snow lay unmelted much longer 
than on the old road, 

Mr. Jenkyns also says that “the travellers avoid the new route on 
account of its length aud adhere to the old road. The shortest road in so 
inhospitable a country is preferred.”’ 

The reason for this route to Léh being originally selected by traders, is 
due to the exorbitant transit duties formerly levied by the Kashmir Darbar ; 
since these have been partially abolished, the trade returns show greatly in 
favour of the Mari-Srinagar-Léh route, which now possesses the advantages 
of— 

(1) railway to Rawal Pindi; 

(2) good road to Baramila ; 

(3) easy road, well supplied to Léh ; 

(4) thirty-five miles shorter than route gid Lachalang ; 

(5) no high passes, while the Kulu road passes over four high ones.* 


(Maniold——- Ramsay.) 
Feet. 
* Rotang . ‘ * - 13,000 
Bara Lacha . . » 16,060 
Lachalang » + «(16,630 
Tagalang e . - 18,042 


LACHRAT— 
The name of the district lying on the left bank of the Kishan Gangs 
river, between Titwal and Mozafarabad. (Bates.) 
LADAK— : 
A province of the Kashmir State lying beetween the Himalayas and the 
Kuenlun mountains, and between Baltistan and Chinese Tibet. 
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Name.—Lada, in Tibetén La-tags, is the most common name of thé 
eountry. It is also called Mar-gul, or low or red land, and Kis-chun-pa, or 
snow land. The name Tibet is entirely unknown to the people. 

Boundaries.—On the north it is divided by the Karakoram and Kuenlun 
ranges from Yarkand and Khotén. To the east and south-east are the 
Chinese districts of Rudok and Chumurti. To the south lie the British 
districts of Tahoul and Spiti and the Zanskér country, now included in 
the Kashmir district of Udampur. To the west lie Sard, Drés, Khurmang, 
and Chorbat, ilakas of the Skardi Wazirat, (Cuaningham—Aylmer.) 


The Karakoram or Mustégh range forms the northern boundary as far 
east as the Karakoram pass. Eastward of the pass, however, to past the 
meridian of 80°, the boundary line is uncertain. The country lying be- 
tween this portion of the Karakoram range and the western Kuenlun on 
the north is a blank, uninhabited region, and may be looked upon as neu- 
tral territory. The boundary line from the eastern Kuenlan, down south 
to the head of the Changchenmo valley, is also undefined. Elsewhere the 
boundaries of Laddk are well marked. (Drew.) 

The most striking feature in the physical aspeet of the country is the 
parallelism of its mountain ranges, which stretch throughout it fronr south- 
east to north west, This general direction of the moantain chains deter- 
mines the courses of the rivers, as well as the boundaries of the natural 
divisions of the country. The principal valley in Ladék is that which fol- 
lows the course of the Indus from south-east to north-west through the 
greater part of the country. Into it a number of smaller valleys open, 
forming basins for the tributaries of the Indus, the chief of which are the 
Shyok on the north and Zanskér on the south. The principal tributaries 
of the Shyok are the Nubré, Changchenmo, and Lung Chu rivers, Those 
of Zanskar are the Sumgal, Tsarap, and Sdrchu, The only other important 
tributary of the Indus is the Drds river, which is formed by the united 
streams of the Wakha, Sard, Dras, and Kuksar rivers. 

The principal mountain ranges are the western Himalaya, the Kailas, 
the Karakoram or Mustégh range, and the eastern and western Kuenlun. 
These are described under their respective headings in the Gazetteer. All 
sheets of water in Laddék are known by the general name of Tso. 

With a single exception, all the lakes are land-locked, and, consequent. 
ly, more or less salt, The principal are the Pangong lake, the Pangoor 
Tso, the Tsomorari lake, and the Tsokur. Theie are besides som? exten- 
sive salt lakes scattered about the Lingzi-tung plains. Ladak is one of the 
most elevated regions of the earth, and very barren. The lowest valley 
has an elevation of about 9,000 feet. The climate is most singular 
burning heat by day being succeeded by piercing cold at night, and every, 
thing is parched by the extreme dryness of the air. The rainfall is small and 
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irregular, but the snow is sometimes very heavy (vide Ladék Meteorological 
Observatory returns). The climate is, however, favourable to animal life. 


Fauna.—On the plains up to 17,000 feet, wild asses (kyang), antelope, 
wild yak, ibes, and several kinds of wild sheep are found, and the hill-slopes 
up to 19,000 feet abound with marmots and alpine hares. Immense flocks of 
domestic goats and sheep are pastured in the elevated plateau of Rupshu. 
The other domestic animals are the yak cow and zho (a cross between 
the male yak and common cow). The average property of an average 
household of five persons is, ten sheep and goats, 1 beast of burden 
(yak, donkey, or horse), and 1 cow or zho, The proportion of sheep, 

goats, and yaks is much higher in the upper portions of the valleys. 


The number of beasts fit for transport purposes is as follows :— 
Ponies about 500, donkeys rather more, yaks about 1,000, and a large 
number of sheep and goats. For the description of these beasts of burden 
see the Introduction. 


Cultivation is chiefly carried on on the alluvial plateaus, along the river- 
banks. The principal crops are barley, of two or three species, wheat, and 
a little buckwheat. Fruit-trees, poplars, and willows are only to be found 
in the deep river-beds, in sheltered nooks watered by side streams, and tim- 
ber is very scarce. Lucerne (chénpo) is extensively cultivated. The manu- 
factures are rude and unimportant. The principal is woollen cloth, adapted 
for home consumption, and, from cheapness of labour and material, sold 
at a very low price. There is considerable transit trade, Ladék being 
naturally the great thoroughfare between Chinese Tibet and Yarkand on 
the one hand and the Panjab and Kashmir on the other. (For details, vide 
Trade Reports.) 


Trade.—Ever since the customs daty on trade goods between India and 
Y&rkand was abolished by the Kashmir State in accordance with the treaty 
of 1870, a large trade has sprung up between these two coantries, The 
highest yearly return of this trade was 18 lakbs worth of goods to and from 
Yérkand and India respectively. The principal articles of trade to Yarkand 
are English piece-goods, Indian tea, indigo, sugar, &. ; and,those of import 
are principally charas, silk, silver, and gold. (dylmer—Radha Kishen.) 

Winds.—From observations made by General Cunningham, his brother, 
and other travellers, it would sppear that the prevailing wind at night is 
from the north-east, and during the day from the south-west. The day breeze 
in summer always begins to blow before mid-day, and continues rising and 
veering towards the west, with frequent and strong gueste, until 3 or 4 P.M., 
when it reaches its greatest force. Towards sunset it changes to west- 
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north-west, and gradually lessens, till at 9 p.m. it is only a gentle breeze 
from the north-west. At midnight there is a slight north wind, which 
becomes fainter and fainter towards the morning, and then freshens into 
a north-east breeze. 

Rain and snow.—The rainfall is very slight. In the more elevated 
districts of Rupshu, Nubr&, and Lad&k proper, it rains, or rather drizzles, 
at intervals during the monsoon season, and occasionally there is a down- 
pour lasting for twelve hours, when all the rivers rise into flood very 
rapidly. Snow falls oftener, and sometimes very heavily. 

The snowfall in the Drds district is considerable, und the Zoji-La pass, 
leading from it into Kashmir, is closed by it usually for five months from 
the end of November. A greater depth of snow also fallsin Zanskér than 
in Central Lad&k. In spring it causes great avalanches. The extreme 
height of the snow-line is 20,000 feet on exposed sonthern slopes, On 
northern slopes it does not rise above 16,000 to 17,000 feet. 

Temperature.—The climate is characterised by great extremes of heat 
and cold, and by excessive dryness. In Rupshu the thermometer falls as 
low as 9° F. in September. The minimum temperature of the month ia 
235°, and the mean temperature 42°93°. The mean annual temperature 
of the Indus valley is 875°. 


Table of annual mean temperature. 


Height; Annual temperatare. 
15,634 feet. 28-72? 
12,763 ,, 39°00° 
11,500 ,, 37-00° 
18,299 ,, 34°91° 


Daily range of temperature. 


Districts. Height. Daily range. Extreme range. 
Bupsha . . 15,634 40°28° 67°00° 
Ladék . * a, te 11,500 33-00° 89°75" 


——————————————————————————————— 
By the above table it will be seen that the difference between the tem- 
perature of any and night increases with the elevation. 
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Moisture.—The excessive dryness of the climate is due chiefly to ele- 
vation, by which the air is so rarified as to be incapable of holding much 
moisture in suspension. It is also partly due to the great radiation of 
heat from the bare soil, by which any moisture is rapidly evaporated. 
The dryness of the climate increases with the height. The temperature 
of the dew point is so very low that the disposition of dew is quite uo- 
known in the more elevated parts. (Cunningham.) 


Table of moisture. 


MorstuRs. 
Greatest 


Month. District. Height. Dew point. A 
Dry. Wet. | Depression. depression. 


a 


September .{Rusphu .| 15,634 67:5° 405 27° 18°9° 81:0° 


s Ladik -| 11,500 | 65-7° 42°9 | 22°8° 24°6° 23°5° 


Thunder and lightning.—The comparative absence of thunder and 
lightning is most remarkable, and appears to be dependent on the excess- 
ive dryness of the climate. During twenty-three months General 
Strachey only twice heard a very faint roll of thunder, accompanied by 
clouds and a few drops of rain. 

Earthquakes.—Earthquakes also are of rare occurrence, and never 
severe. (H. Strachey.) 

Coinage.—In Ladak one meets with the coinage as well as the merchan- 
dise of all the surrounding countries. The only native coin is the silver jao 
or jo, which is worth really 24 annas but is made to pass for } rupee. 

The Chinese silner ingot, called yambu by the Yarkandfs, dotsat or 
tamikma (horses’ hoofs) by the Tibetdns, and durus (¢.¢., hoofs) by the 
natives of India. They consist of lumps of pure silver, often bent like 
a borse-shoe, and are imported from Yarkand, to which country they are 
brought from Kathay, or Northern China. A silver ingot weighs about 
1662 tolas, and therefore is valued at the same number of rupees. Six of 
them are worth about R1,000. In Dr. Cayley’s trade report asilver ingot 
is valued at R170. (Cunntngham—H. Strachey.) is 

Government.— Former Government—The government was formerly a 
mild despotism, under a ruler who bore the title of gyalpo or “ king.” 

The Prime Minister.—The conduct of affairs was generally entrusted 
to the minister, or faklon, His power was apparently absolute, but 
was really curbed by the wide-spread authority of the monastic establish- 
ments and by the partial independence of the petty gyadpos and district 
kakions. His office was almost hereditary, ¢.e., it was restricted to @ 
member of one of the families of the principal district kahlons. Many of 
the nobility were petty chiefs of valleys which had once been independent 
There was a gya/po in Nubré, Gya, Zanskér, Pashkyum, &c. 
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Government Officers.—The deputy kahlon was called the kahlon rigsen 
or nonokakion : the other officers were the onpos, or governors of towns, 
and skarpone, or commanders of forts. In Léh, also, there were the 
makpon or commander-in-chief, the chagsot or treasurer, the shogam- 
chagsot or head collector of taxes, shakspon or chief justice, the khrimpons 
or magistrates, Aaka-tadsi or master of the horse, and the chagst-gopa 
or kotwal. 

Infertor Officers.—The inferior officers were the mépons or gopas, the 
headmen of the villages, and the shogumpa, or provincial collectors of taxes 
and customs, 

Relations with surrounding States.—The relations with the surrounding 
States were chiefly confined to political relations with Baltistén and Rudok, 
commercial ties with Yarkand and Kashmir, and to religious connection 
with Lhasa. The difficulties of the passage of the Karakoram mountains 
prevented the Chinese governors of Ydrkand and Khotén from attempting 
the conquest of Ladék, and the poverty of the country offered no temptation 
to the Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. The relations with these States 
were therefore friendly. With Baltistan, however, there existed a continual 
state of border plundering. 

Administration of Justice—The administration of justice was formerly 
patriarchal. An assembly of five or seven elders was called by the district 
gyalpo or kahlon, or by the village gopa, to decide cases. More form wa8 
observed at the capital, Léh, The complainant laid his case before the lonpo 
or mayor, who reported it to the kahlon. The shakspon, chief justice, was 
then directed to assemble a regular court of five or seven members, accord- 
ing to the importance of the case. 

Punishments.—-The punishments were stripes, fines, and imprisonment’; 
in extreme cases, banishment or death. Death was seldom awarded, and 
still more rarely carried out. Criminals were either crucified or thrown into 
the Indus bound hand and foot, and weighted with stones. Banishment, or 
rather ignominious expulsion from society, preceded by stripes and branding 
was the usual punishment for murder. For child-murder a woman was 
sentenced to the loss of one hand in addition to the above expulsion. 

Present Government.—The laws of Ladak still continue in force under 
the Kashmir rule, with the single exception of death for the slaughter of 
kine. Ladék is now governed by a wazir who is the chief officer of the 
state for the purposes of civil, criminal, and revenue adrainistration. 
There are also two Commissioners appointed by the Supreme Government 
of India and the Kashmir State respectively, styled the British and 
Kashmir Joint Commissioners. The latter is usually the wazir of Ladak 
at the same time. The Joint Commissioners control trade routes within 
specified limits and matters connected therewith, Léh is the head- 
quarters of government. (4ylmer.) 
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History.—The earlier history of the country is mixed up with the usual 
fables, which endeavour to trace their origin to divine interposition and to 
dates considerably earlier than the creation of man. It will therefore suffice 
if we give short notices of facts which are known to have occurred. The 
first is the invasion of Ladék by the Baltis in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Alf Mir, the chief of Skardd, taking advantage of a state of 
anarchy in the country, marched upon Léh with a large force, and burnt all 
the temples and monasteries, together with their valuable libraries. About 
1625 there was a second Balti invasion. The Balti troops were, however, 
signally defeated by the Ladékis, under Gyalpo Siunge Namgyal, at Kharbu. 
The gyalpo after this added the district of Rudok to his kingdom. . About 
1670 the Ladékis invaded Khapalu, a dependency of Baltistén. The Baltis, 
though assisted by the Muhammadan governor of Kashmir, were defeated 
at Sarird (locality unknown). Shortly after the success, the Laddkis were 
called upon to meet an alarming invasion of Sokpos, a Mogul tribe. Being 
defeated in several actions, they called for the aid of the governor of Kash- 
mir, who despatched @ large force without delay. This force crossed the 
Indus at Khalsi by two wooden bridges, and at Thanskya completely defeat- 
ed the Sokpos, and drove them out of the country. 


From this time the gyalpos ot Laddék began to pay tribute to the gov- 
ernors of Kashmir. 

In 1834 Gulab Singh of JamG, having consolidated his power in the 
newly-acquired province of Kishtwar, sent a large force from this valley to 
invade Ladék. It was commanded by Wazir Zorawér Singh. The follow- 
ing account of the invasion and conquest of Ladak is given by Basti Ram, 
thénadar of Léh, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition, 
The force entered Ladak by the Bhotkol pass, at the head of the Stird vailey. 
It was here opposed by the Laddékis under Mangul, who were, however, 
driven from their position. The Dogrds halted eight days at Suird. The 
troops were probibited from cutting the corn, which was then ripe. This 
politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the district 
gamindars. Zorawér Singh now built afort at Sura, which he occupied for 
amonth. After this he advanced into the Pashkyum district and was opposed 
by the Lad4kia at the bridge of Pashkyum. The Dogrds were again vic- 
torious. The Ladékis by a skilful mancuvre effected their retreat across 
the bridge, which they then destroyed. The Dogré force, however, crossed 
the river on masaks without opposition. Pashkyam was now abandoned, 
and ithe chief of the place fled to the fort of Sod, where, with the district 
zamindars, he determined to hold out. The Dogrds after a ten days’ siege 
took the fort by assault, and the gyalpo and about six hundred Ladékis 
were taken prisoners, 

A whole month was now wasted in fruitless negotiations with the 
district zamindars. Akabut Muhammad Khén, Gyalpo of Ladé&k, mean- 
while advanced with a force of 22,000 to Mulbekh. He sent envoys to 
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Zorawér Singh proposing that the Dogrds should send confidential agents 
to treat with the Ladaki chiefs. These were accordingly sent, and were 
treacherously seized by the Ladakis. In the meanwhile, the kahlon (prime 
minister), marching by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogrds in rear, and 
took many prisoners. Zorawér Singh now retreated to the fort of Lang 
Karchu (Kartze), where he remained unmolested four months. He was then 
opposed by a large Ladaki force under the kahlon, but sallying out of the 
fort, defeated it. One thousand two hundred Ladaékis were taken prisoners, 
and about four hundred were overwhelmed by the fall of a snow-bed. 
Among the prisoners were the kahlon and the master of the horse. After 
this victory the Dogrds again advanced upon Pashkyum, and thence vid 
Shergol to Mulbekh. Halting here fifteen days, they proceeded by 
Kharbu to Lamayaru, and were there met by an envoy from the gyalpo, suing 
for peace. Zorawér Singh now advanced upon Léh, where he remained 
four months. It was finally arranged that the Gyalpo should pay 250,000 
for the expenses of the war, and a yearly tribute of 220,000, After 
arranging these terms Zorawér Singh fell back upon Lamayaru, but hear- 
ing that the chief of Sod had retaken his fort, he advanced on that place 
by forced marches. The Ladakis retreated, and were surprised and defeated 
by the Dogris at Sara. The zamindars again tendered their submission to 
Zorawar Singh, who then marched into Zanskér. The chief of this district 
agreed to pay a tax of B3-8 for every house. About this time there was 
an insurrection at Léh, instigated by Midn Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kashmir. Zorawar Singh at once advanced to quell it, and was met by 
the gyalpo at Shushot. The balance of the tribute, 213,000, was now 
demanded from the Ladfkis, and besides this the additional expenses of the 
army. The government of the country was bestowed upon the kahlon of 
Banka, and the gyalpo was allowed as a jagir the large village of Tok, 
opposite Léh. Zorawér Singh having now despatched a force of 15,000 men 
to Padam, the capital of Zanskér, and taken that place, returned to Jami. 
The mahardéja was much displeased with him for making over the govern- 
ment of Laddk to the kahlon of Banka. A year after, news arrived that 
the new king had revolted, and that the Dogré garrisons were beleagured 
in the different forts. Zoraw4r Singh at once started off with 3,000 
infantry, and in two months arrived in the district of Padam, but, owing 
to the swollen state of the river, could do nothing for two magatha more, 
He then advanced through Zanskér to Léh. 

The new gyalpo fied at his approach, but was seized in Spiti and 
brought back a prisoner to Léh. 

The former gyalpo, Akabut, was now reinstated, and Zorawér Singh 
again returned to Jami. After a year, about 1839, he re-entered Ladék 
with 5,000 men for the purpose of seizing the kahlons of Banka and Basgo, 
who were plotting against the gyalpo. They had been treating with Ahmad 
Shah of Baltistan, whom they wished to help in a general rising against 
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the Dogrés. Zorawér Singh seized upon this as a pretext for invading 
Baltistén. This he did in 1840, and leaving a garrison at Skardi, brought 
Ahmad Shéh and his favourite son prisoners into Ladék. In May 1841, 
Zorawér Singh invaded Rudok territory, and plundered the monasteries of 
Hanlé and Tashigong. Both Rudok and Garo submitted without opposi- 
tion. On the 7th November, news was heard of the approach of Chinese 
troops from Lhasa, Two detachments of Dogrés were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. Zorawér Singh, with a small force, now gave battle to 
10,000 Chinese. He was killed and his troops thrown into disorder. 
About 700 were taken prisoners, besides which many died from the 
extreme cold of this bleak, elevated region, and from frost-bite. Amongst 
the prisoners were Ahmad Shéh of Baltistén and his son, and the kahlon 
of Basgo. During the winter the Chinese reoccupied the whole of the 
Garo territory, and in the spring of 1842 invaded Ladék and besieged the 
new fort at Léh. They were, however, defeated by the Dogras, and fell 
back upon Rudok, where they took up a strong position. This was turned 
by the Dogrds, and the Lhésan wazir was allowed to retire on the single 
condition that the old boundary line between Ladék and Chinese territory 
should be re-established. 


In 1846 a slight disturbance in Zanskér was promptly repressed by 
Basti Ram. Since then the whole country has been quiet. The veigh- 
bouring district of Gilgit has been added to the mabéraja’s dominions, 
which now extend from the sources of the Shyok almost to the head of the 
Gilgit river. (Cunningham.) 


Hot springs are numerous. The principal are those at Puga, Shishal, 
Kiam, Gogra, Panamikh, and Changlang. A description of each will be 
found in the Gazetteer. 


Army.—There was formerly no regular army in Ladék. Every family 
was obliged to furnish one ready-armed soldier at the call of government. 
The kahlons, lonpos, and gobas also furnished from ten to four men each- 
In 1834, 22,000 armed peasants collected to oppose Zorawér Singh. A 
larger number could not well have been assembled, as the number of 
houses was not more than 24,000. On a call to arms the soldiers were 
told off for the cavalry or infantry, by simply selecting all those who had 
horses, or rather ponies, for the former branch. Their arms were swords, 
matchlocks, and bows and arrows. The makpon, or commander-in-chief, 
wag either a member of the royal family, or one of the provincial kahlons. 
The soldiers were obliged to find their own food. Each man was, therefore, 
generally attended by another male member of his family, who carried the 
joint provisions. The forts of eastern Ladak were nearly all castellated 
monasteries, the defence of which was entrusted to the monks, assisted by 
the neighbouring peasantry. They were generally perched on high rocks, 
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and quite destitute of water. In western Laddék there were several 
castles belonging to petty chiefs, such as Pashkyum and Sod, which were 
better calculated for defence. The best means of defence, however, con- 
sisted in the general inaccessibility of the country during one half of the 
year, when the passes were closed by snow, and to the power of breaking 
down the bridges over the Indus and other unfordable streams during the 
summer. Under the maharéja of Kashmir, the country is held by a few 
garrisons of tolerably well appointed infantry, who are quartered in the 
different forts erected by Zorawaér Singh and his successors, such as those 
at Léh, and the bridge-head at Kalsi. They areall built on the same 
plan, and in similar situations, on the banks of streams. The total 
number of Dogré troops in the country is about 250. There is also 
a force of militia police recruited from Bhots. About one hundred of these 
are kept in Léh, and a few in the chief villages. (Cunningham—Mani- 


fold.) 


Passage of rivers.—The rivers are generally crossed by fording. Gad 
is the Tibetén term for a ford. Insummer, the morning is the best time 
for fording, for later in the day the waters are much increased by the 
melting snows (according to the distance of the fort from the glacier 
sources of the stream). 


Ferry (grukka).—The common people are usually ferried over on a 
single inflated skin, but great men are usually taken over on a raft, 
formed by placing a bed on two inflated skins. The Shyok, opposite 
Satti, is crossed by boat in summer. 


Bridges.—There are two kinds of bridges met with in Lad&k— 

(1) The shiag-zam, or wooden bridge, made usually of large beams 
of poplars. Good specimens are to be seen at Léh and Kalsi. 

(2) The chug-zam, or suspension bridge, is common on the Indus 
and Shyok, above their junction. It is formed of two stout ropes of 
twisted birch twigs, about the thickness of a man’s arm. The ropes are 
suspended about 5 feet apart at the ends, but are drawn nearer together 
in the middle by the weight of the side ropes and roadway. The side ropes 
are also of birch twig, and in them is laid the roadway. The latter consist 
of three ropes (of the same size as the suspension ropes) laid side by side. 
In the best bridges the side ropes are connected by a close wattling of 
wicker-work from end to end, to prevent passengers, as well as sheep and 
goats, from slipping through, The chug-zam is a very cheap and easy 
mode of bridging a stream, and is, when new and well constructed, quite 
safe. The passage of old bridges is, however, often both difficult and dan- 
gerous. In them the suspension ropes form a great curve; the sides are 
frequently unwattled and completely open, aud the roadway sometimes 
reduced to a single rope. (Cunningham.) 
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According to the Administration Report of the Jami and Kashmfr 
territories for the year 1873 the population was as follows :-— 


Men. Women, Total. 
Hindts . * ‘ y Fs ‘ 107 sen rd 
Muhammadans. . 5 ¥ ‘ 215 46 260 
Buddhists 7 ° ° . . - 10,784 9,470 20,254 


— ee 


Totat - 11,106 9,515 20,621 (Drew.)* 


It is very unequally distributed. In parts of Rupshu there is only 
about one person to every 8 square miles. Lada&k proper is the most 
populous district, there being about seventeen persons to the square mile. 
The Laddkis have a strongly-marked Tartarian or Mongolian coun- 
tenance, and are stoutly built. They are short and squat, with 
broad, flat, ugly faces, high cheek-bones, large mouth, and narrow 
forehead. Nose broad and flat, with wide nostrils and little or no 
bridge. Eyes small, narrow, oblique, and nearly always black. Ears 
large and prominent, with; particularly long lobes. Hair black, coarse, 
and thick. It is usually cut quite close in front and at the sides, 
being collected at the back into a plait or pigtail. Moustaches are 
nearly always worn, but they are small, and the beard is very scant. 
The average height of a manis about 5 feet 2 inches, that of a woman 
4 feet 9 inches. They are cheerful, willing, and good-tempered, very 
ready for a laugh, and not quarrelsome, unless excited by chang (a sort of 
beer). They also are outwardly honest and truthful, and though slow, 
not muddle-headed. (Cunningham— UVrew.) 

Caste.—The great mass of the people are of one race or caste. They 
intermarry and eat together, and are eligible as members of the national 
priesthood. But in the northern provinces thete is a numerous class called 
bem, or low, which includes all the dancing women and their attendant 
musicians, also all smiths and carpenters, and, iu fact, handicraftsmen of 
every kind. The old aristocracy and the monks are nearly all of the agri- 
cultural class. (Cunningham—AH. Strachey.) 

The Argons are half-castes, the offspring of the connextion which Mu- 
hammadan traders and others form with the women of the country. 
Before a Muhan.madan can marry a Ladéki she must become a Muham- 
madan in name, The offsprings are frequently Muhammadans, bat their 
language is Boti or Tibetén. (Hamsay.) 

Four races inhabit Ladék, viz., the Champés, Ladékfs, Baltis, and 
Drokpas. The three first belong to the Tibetan race. 

The Champds, Chang-pa (Northerners), lead a nomadic life on the upland 
valleysof Rupshau in Changthong. They are a hardy, cheerful set of people 
and spend their lives in tents. Asa rule, they do not intermarry with the 


Fc Ne ee te 
® The total population may now be taken at about 21,000 to 22,000 as resulting from the 
settlement survey of 1884-85. (Ney Elias.) 
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Ladakfs. Their religion is the same, but their young men do not become 
damas. There are not more than one hundred families of Champés in the 
country. 

The Khkamba are wandering, professional beggars from the country east 
of Lhasa, They come in summer to Ladék, living in small tents. 

Baltis.—Small colonies are found in the lower Shyok valley, also at 
Shushot, opposite Léb. There is a Balti quarter in the town of Léb. 

Drokpas.—A few are found in villages along the Indus. 

Dress.—The men wear a thick, warm woollen cloak. It is usually of a 
dirty white, for they only wash once a year, and never wash their clothes. 
Coarse woollen or felt leggings are worn, secured by a garter wound spiral- 
ly round from the ankle upwards. The head dress is either a quilted skull- 
cap, or a sheepskin‘cap with the wool inside, and a large flap behind to 
protect the neck and ears. The old-fashioned bonnet (¢épt) is still a good 
deal worn. The end overhangs on one side of the head. The boots are of 
felt, with soles of sheep or goat skin, and are usually ornamented in front 
with small bits of coloured cloth. (Cunningham.) 

The Bhot is fond of ornament, and decorates his bonnet witb branches 
of flowers. He wears rings of gold or silver wire strung with beads of red 
coral or green turquoise in his ears, and carries a big bose of amber or agate 
suspended as a necklet charm on his breast. From his belt hang the 
several indispensable items of his travelling equipment. Hissingle-bladed 
knife hangs on one side, with a flint case chakmuk; and a pouch-bag, for 
tea, tobacco, and odds and ends, with his bright iron pipe, hangs on the 
other. Suspended obliquely across bis back, and like a quiver in shape, is 
his tea-churn, 

Women’s dress.—The women wear a black woollen jacket with a large 
etriped woollen petticoat of many colours, generally blue and red, reaching 
below the mid-leg. Over all a sheepskin is worn, with the wool inside, 
secured in front by a large iron or brass reedle. The poorer classes wear 
the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances cover it 
with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green, or yellow, with a broad 
border, always of a different colour. Their heads are always bare, the hair 
being arranged in a border of narrow plaits, which hang round the head, 
like a long fringe. From the forehead, over the division of the hair, they 
all wear a long narrow band of cloth studded with coarse, many-flawed 
tarquoises, which hangs down behind as low as the waist. It ie usually 
finished off with a tassel of wool, or a bunch of cowries, The ears are 
covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair, and edged 
with fur, generally of the otter skin, the inside being woollen and the 
outside brocade. All classes wear besides a profusion of necklaces of cor- 
nelian, turquoise, or amber, and they have also massive ornaments of silver 
aod brass, studded with turquoises. The complexion is improved by a 
process called shogolo. This consists of smearing the cheeks and forehead 
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with the juice and seeds of the ripe berry of the belladonna plant. Much 
pains are bestowed in arranging the bright yellow seeds effectively, and 
the result is that the face appears sprinkled with grains of gold, and 
sparkles with a rich brightness. (Cunningham— Bellew.) 

Food.—That of the common people usually consists of “sattu,”’ i.c., 
thick barley-cake, or of barley-meal, with a broth of turnips, to which are 
added a few peas anda seasoning of salt and pepper. Meat is seldom 
tasted by the pocrer classes. Tea is drunk two or three times a day by the 
upper classes. It is made in astrong decoction with soda, and seasoned 
with salt and churned butter. ‘Three meals are taken during the cuurse of 
the day, viz., at sunrise, mid-day, and sunset. 

Liquors.—All classes are exceedingly fond of spirituous liquors. The 
principal is chang, a sort of beer. This is made from fermented barley 
and wheat flour, and has a most disagreeable sour smell. It is sometimes 
distilled, and a clear spirit is obtained, something like whiskey, but of a 
villanous flavour. The people are allowed to drink chang, but all the spirits 
are prescribed by law. (Cunningham— Drew.) 

Social customs.—The most remarkable is the system of polyandry which 
is strictly confined to brothers. The eldest brother marries a wife and she, 
de facto, becomes one wife of all of his brothers. Strange to say, this 
custom does not lead to domestic trouble. This system prevails, of course, 
only among the poorer classes. The rich, as in all eastern countries, gener- 
ally have two or three wives each. This system of polyandry is chiefly 
due to the advantage which, in cases of extreme poverty, brothers gain by 
being enabled to live together, and jointly till the small property which 
they may have inherited. (Cunningham—Bellew — Manifold.) 

The children always take the name, and obey as head of the family, the 
eldest brother, who is called the “ big father,’ the younger brothers being 
spoken of as “little father.” Polyandry is the principal check on the 
increase of the population, and is well adapted to this poor country, which 
could not produce sufficient food for a large population. 

Another curious custom is, that the father and mother of a grown-up 
family retire from active life as soon as their son bas married and had 
achild. They give up their house and land to their son, and go into a 
emall house near at hand, taking only one or two cattle, and retaining just 
enough land to support themselves. After this is done they have no claim 
on the son, who becomes legal owner of the family property. (Drew.) 

The people are very sociable, and every event is made the pretext for a 
feast, the principal occasions being births, marriages, and deaths. Huge 
bowls of chang form the chief attraction,and merry drinking songs are sung, 
often accompanied by a fiddleor drum. The funeral feast varies according 
to the rank of the deceased. Fora rich man a large party of Jamas assem- 
bles, and read prayers daily till the body is burned, i.c., fifteen or twenty 
days after date of decease. While the body is in the house a piece of cloth is 
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fixed over the doorway, as a sign of mourning. The /amas are regaled with 
food and tea daily. When the body bas been burned, they are presented 
with the clothes and cooking vessels of the deceased. The ashes of a 
gyalpo, or kahlon, or other great man, are carefully collected and made 
into an image of the deceased. 

A “chortan” or pyramid is erected on the spot for the reception of an 
urn, which contains the figure, and also rolls of prayers, beads, wheat, bar- 
ley, rice, and pieces of the holy s&uépa, or pencil cedar, and of sandal-wood, 
In the lofty districts of Rupshu, where no wood is procurable, the bodies of 
the dead are always exposed on hills to be eaten by vultures and wild dogs. 
(Cunningham.) 

Amusements.—Polo is the chief game of all classes. 

Buildings.—The finest buildings in the country are the monasteries, or 
gonpas, These are always perched on heights, more or less lofty, and have 
generally a very picturesque and imposing appearar ce. 

The outer walls are formed by the dwellings of the monks. The interior, 
if large, iadivided by other buildings into several open courts. One room, 
more spacious and lofty than the rest, is set apart as a temple. The outer 
walls are whitewashed, and the battlements ornamented with broad bands of 
red, and surmounted with numerous small flags, and with poles tipped with 
yaks’ tails. 

The principal monasteries are those of Lamayaru, Hemis Shukpa, 
Hemis, and Hanlé. 

Houses.—The houses are all very much alike, and usually consist of two 
stories. The foundations and lower parts are stone, and the upper 
walls are built of large sun-dried bricks. In the better houses some of the 
rooms are of considerable size, 25 feet long by 18 feet broad; but they are 
always very low, never exceeding 8 feet. The roof is supported by 
wooden pillars. It is formed of poplar spars, laid about 14 feet apart. 
The beams are covered with small pieces of poplar branches, The whole 
is then covered with a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well-beaten 
clay. 

The floors are generally of earth, but the better sort are paved with 
small slit pebbles. The principal room has generally a balcony, facing 
either south or west. The doors are mere rough planks joined together by 
wooden tendons, Purdahs are also used. There are no windows, but one 
or two loopholes admit a little light, and form the only exit for the 
emoke, there being no chimneys. The houses of the poorer classes are 
generally of two stories, the lower story being for the cattle. The roofs 
are coarsely made, and the rooms are smal], and very low, sometimes under 
6 feet in height. A flight of earthen steps leads to the upper story 
(Cunningham.) 

Postal arrangements,—There is a regular postal line between Léh and 
Srinagar, the former occupying seven daysinsummer, The post office at Léb 
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is a British one, and superintended by the British Joint Commissiover. 
(Ramsay-— Aylmer.) 

Time.—Two modes are used— 

(1) The cycle of twelve years, for common computations, such as 
a mar’s age, or the date of any recent event. 

(2) The cycle of sixty years, borrowed from India, which is used 
both in writing and in accounts, 

In the cycle of twelve years, each year is named after a particular 
animal, such as— 

(1) Byi-lo, the mouse-year. 

(7) Ta-lo, the horse-year. 

(12) Phog-lo, the hog-year. 

The cycle of sixty years is much more elaborate. The first cycle is counted 
from A.D. 1026. The Hindds have a distinct name for each year of the 
eycle, but the Tibetans have adopted the Chinese nomenclature, which is 
formed by coupling the names of the twelve animals of the other cycle with 
the names of the five elements, considered as both male and female alter. 
nately. The first element, male and female, is coupled with the first two 
animals, next with the 11th and 12th animals, and so on; by which the 
change of names is preserved throughout the whole series. The 14th cycle 
began in 1806, the 15th in 1866; so 1476, the present year, is the 10th 
year of the 15th cycle. (Cunningham) 

Religton.—The religion is a modified form of Indian Buddhism, and was 
introduced into Ladék during the reign of Asoka, upwards of 2,000 years 
ago. In A.D. 899 it was formally abolished, but was finally restored in 
A.D, 971, and bas since continued to be the dominant religion of Tibet. 

It is contained in a voluminous work called the Kah-gyur, or “ Transla- 
tion of Precepts,” because it is a version of the precepts of Sakya made from 
the Indian language. Sakya Muni, the founder of the Buddhist faith, is 
usually called Chom-dan-das by the lamas, but Sakya Thubba, or the 
“ mighty sakya,” by the people. ‘There are several sects of lamas, or 
monks. The most ancient is the nyiampa. To it belong most of the 
lamas in Ladé&k and Nari. They all wear red dresses. It was founded in 
the middle of the eighth century. In the fourteenth century the great sect of 
gélukpa was founded. Its founder built the temple of gahldan, and was 
the first great abbot (44dxpo) who occupied the gahldan chair, which bas 
been filled by a succession of abbots to this day. The gélukpa sect wear 
yellow dresses. It is now the most numerous in Tibet, and both the Dalar 
lama of Lhésa and the Tashi lama of Tashi-Lhun-po belong toit. Besides 
these two great lamas of the yellow sect there isa third great lama in 
Bhatén, called the Dharma réja. He is head of the dukpa sect, who wear 
red dresses. ; 

All who bave taken vows of celibacy are called by the collective name of 
gedun, the clergy. A monk is styled lama, a nun djomu, tsomn, or ani. 
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Most of the lamas in the country wear a red coat with sleeves and long 
skirt, secured by a red girdle. They generally have their heads shaved, 
or the hair cropped short, and go about bareheaded. The higher lamas, 
however, wear semi-circular red caps. 

The ritualistic instruments are three in number. The bell, the sceptre 
or thunderbolt, and the prayer-cylinder. The bell is used during the per- 
formance of daily service. The sceptre is called the sera-pun-dze. It is 
said to have flown away from India and to have alighted at Sera in Tibet, 
An annual festival has been established in its honour. The prayer-eylinder, 
the mani chhus-f4or, or the precious religious wheel, is a very ingenious 
instrament. The body of it is a metal cylinder about 8 inches in 
height, and from 2 to 2$ inches in diameter. The axis is prolonged to 
form a handle. The cylinder is filled with rolls of printed prayers and 
charms, which revolve us the instrument is turned round. Every lama 
carries a chhos-khor, which he keeps perpetually turning by a gentle motion 
of the hand, assisted by a cubical piece of iron fastened by achain to the 
outside. Some of them have the sacred sentence Aum! Alani padme hun! 
engraved on the outside. 

Cylinders about 1 foot in height are placed in rows round the temples 
and are turned by the votaries before entering. Still larger ones are some- 
times seen near villages turned by water. 

Religious Buildings.—The principal are as follows:—-The gonpa, or 
monastery, This word signifies a “solitary place,” because monasteries, 
according to the directions of Sakya Muni, are always built far from the 
bustle of towns and villages. A general description of a monastery is 
given under the heading “ Buildings.” Convents are only separate monas- 
teries walled off from the rest of the buildings. 

Lhé khang, “ God’s house,” or temple. These consist of single rooms, 
square and unadorned outside, and filled with images and pictures. The 
images are generally about half life size, .nade of unburnt clay and 
painted. 

Ldbrang, a lama’s house. Where no monasteries exist, the lamas live 
in separate houses, called laérang. 

Chorten, an “offering receptacle.’ A dedicatory pyramid erected in 
honour of Sakya Thubba 0: of some of the holy Buddhas. It consists of a 
square basement, surmou ced by four steps, on which stands the dome, or 
principal part of the edifice, which in shape is an inverted truncated cone. 
The dome is surmounted by a lofty pinnacle, crowned by a sacred crescent- 
shaped emblem. These buildings vary from 15 to 30 feet in height, and 
are carefully constructed of brick, plastered over and painted. 

Kagani is a large chor-ten with a roadway leading under it. It is 
placed at the entrance to villages and houses. (Drew.) 

Dangten, a“ bone-holder,” is a pyramid erected either over the corpse 
of a lama, or over the ashes of a king or person of consequence. The ashes 
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are placed in an urn together with numerous relics. Vide “ Funeral ceremo- 
nies.”? (Cunningham.) 

Mani,a dyke, or pile of stones. These are long and thickly built-up 
walls, covered with thousands of flat stones bearing the holy inscription 
dum! Mani pidme hun!’ This, according to Klaproth, signifies, “ Oh! 
the jewel in the lotus. Amen!’? General Cunningham translates it, “O 
lotus-bearer Aun !’’ Occasionally it is seen on the side of hills, the letters 
being formed of stones fixed in the earth, and of so vast a size as to be 
visible at a considerable distance. The mani, or sacred walls, are from 4 
to 5 feet high, and from 6 to 42 feet broad, varying in length from 
10 and 20 feet to nearly half a mile. Very Jarge ones are met with 
neat Léh. They are also seen near villages and by the roadside. The 
path invariably divides and goes on both sides of the wall, so that the pas- 
senger may always keep it on his right. The inscribed slabs covering these 
wills are votive offerings from all classes of the people. They are bought 
from the lamas and deposited on the mani for the attainment of some par- 
ticular object, such as the birth of a son, or a good harvest. (Cunning- 
ham— Drew.) 

Cairns are met with at the summit of almost every mountain pass. 
They are crowned with the horns of wild sheep, ibex, &c., placed here as 
votive offerings by shepherds. (Drew.) 

Tsha-khang, an image-room, containing images and medallions. The 
images are sometimes of metal and sometimes of clay, gaudjly painted. 
The room is also furnished with numerous instruments of worship, with 
lamps, bags of grain, and bowls of butter, the latter sustaining a wick 
which constantly burns. It is hung with banners, and the walls are often 
adorned with paintings. The lamas periodically assemble here to worship. 
The people occasionally pass in and bow, but no women (so Mr. Drew 
understood), not even the nuns, enter the image-room. The service is per- 
formed at sunrise, noon, and sunset. It consists of the recitation or chant- 
ing of portions of their scriptures, accompanied by music. The musical 
instruments used are large sliding trumpets about 6 feet long, large drums, 
and large brazen cymbals. During the service incense is kept burning, 
and offerings of fruit, grain, and even meat are made to the figures of 
Sakya Thubba, &c. (Cunntngham—Drew.) 

The lamas are jovial and good-natured. They will willingly conduct 
Europeans over their monasteries, and even into the sacred image-rooms. 
The superior of a monastery is always appointed from Lhasa, but tbe rest 
are recruited in the country. With nuns the monastic life is apparently 
optional, and is only adopted by the friendless and homeless, A woman 
merely shaves her head and goes to a monastery and becomes a nun ; if she 
watts to go away she lets her hair grow, pays a small fine to the lamas 
aud goes away. (Bellew.) 

The monasteries hold Iarge lands and they receive support from the 
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people. Many of them have libraries. The books are merely long narrow 
sheets, collected between two boards. The characters are beautifully 
formed. 

Printing.—Printing has long been known and practised in Tibet, but 
only by engraved stereotype wooden blocks and not by moveable types. 
New works are rarely undertaken, but the printing of the standard religions 
works is still carried on with the same old blocks that were in use upwards 
of a hundred years ago. For the ordinary prayer rolls, a thin brownish 
paper is used, but a much finer paper is used for books. (Cunningham.) 

Mask dance by lamas.—Dr. Bellew gives a description of a curious mask 
dance which he witnessed at the monastery of Hemis: “ At length we were 
conducted to a court in which 1 company of lamas entertained us with a 
pantomime performance, the subject of which none of us understood. It was 
a very grotesque spectacle in imitation, we were told, of Chinese devil-dances. 
The designs on the rich silken robes of the monks were evidently from the 
celestial empire, Most of the masks represented the heads of wild animals, 
and there were some of ogres and demons. The performance consisted of a 
wild sort of dance round a flagstaff in the centre of the court of the prin- 
cipal temple. The musicians commenced some very lively and discordant 
music, and the dancers at once set in motion, began to caper and whirl, and 
fling their limbs about, the whole circle the while keeping its form and 
revolving round the centre pole.” 

Moorcroft observes that these dramatic representations usually form 
part of the ceremonials at religious festivals. 

Revenue.—Formerly the chief sources of thé revenue were— 


(1) A tax on dwellings. 
(2) A duty on merchandise. 


The poorer classes, being unable te pay either in money or kind, werg 
obliged to pay by bodily service as labourers. The duties were partly taken 
in moncy and partly in kind. The tax on houses was regulated according 
to their size, from R7 for a lerge to HI-12 for a small house. Under the 
gyalpo’s rule there were 18,900 houses paying in all 236,060, The 
monasteries and crown villa:ves were exempt from this tax. 

The following was the -sross revenue under the gyalpo’s rule :—~ 


R 

House tax . ; A rs . . . - 30,000 
Customs... es tee aS se . ‘ - « +18,000 
Tax on brokers. : * . . . . . - 5,700 
Presents from government officers . ° ° > - 5,000 
Amovat alieuated for support of monasteries . . . + 8,000 
Amount derived from crown villages : . ° + 4,000 
Total revenue, « 70,700 

pares 
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The salary of the kahlon, or prime minister, consisted of half the 
amount derived from the customs, and half of that derived from the tax on 
brokers, z.e., 11,850. 

The gyalpo’s income was about R49,000. But his actual income was 
nearly double this amount, for he was chief trader in his own dominions ; 
and as all bis traffic passed duty free throughout Laddék, he always realised 
between R40,000 and R50,000 a year. His average income from all sources 
thus amounted to one lakh of rupees (£10,000). 

The various charges defrayed by the State were few in number and 
small in amount, as all the principal publie officers had the privilege of 
trading duty free. The salaries of the paid officers amounted in all to 
about R20,000 per annum. 

The military charges were zi/, as each family was obliged to furnish one 
soldier, whenever called upon to do so, and to feed him during his term of 
service. (Vide “ Military resources. ’’) 

Revenue under Kashmir rule.—Under the present maharéja, the reve- 
nue in 1887 amounted to about 254,000 a year, of which R42,000 was 
obtained from the cash assessment on land. The balance was made up 
by land revenue, payment in kind, by the sale of borax, saltpetre, stamps, 
&e. The chief officer is the wazir, who is also Kashmir Joint Commis- 
sioner under the treaty of 1870. (Rameay.) 

Weights and measures,—The weights of Ladék are the datti and man 
(or maund)— 

1 batti = 2 Indian seers, or 82 chitaks. 
8 batti = 1 man of 16 seers. 


‘The only other Ladékf measure with which I am acquainted is the 
kAdt, It is the universal measure for all kinds of heavy produce, but 
more especially for grain. It is of two kinds :— 


(1) The dek-k4di or weight khal. 
(2) The shor-£hd/ or measure khal. 

“The common kbél, whether by weight or measure, is the well-known 
quantity of a sheep’s load (/us-kédl), which is equal to 8 battis or @ 
maund of sixteen seers. This is usually named é£/d/, but when larger 
measures are mentioned, the prefix is always used, such as— 

Ta-khél (a horse-load) == 4 maunds, or 64 seers. 


Yak-khdl (a y&k-load) = ditto.” (Cunningham.) 
The following weights and measures are taken from General Strachey’s 
reports :— 


Lineal measures.—The smallest in common use is the sor or sormo. 
1 sor = a8 finger’e breadth (the Indian angx?). 
5 sor = ] lakpa, or hand’s breadth. 
2 lakpa =-1 bito, or short span with the fore and little finger. 
12 sor = tokang, or full span with the thumb. 
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14 to = skangeng, or short cubit from elbow to wrist. 

2 to = 1 tugang, or long cubit with the hand extended. 

(The long cubit, or tu, averages about English 16 inches.) 

4 tu = ] domgang, or fathom. 

500 dom = 1 gyangtak, or mile (1,000 yards ?) 

8 gyangtak = 1 paktsat, or league. (No actual computations 
are ever made by the mile and league, journeys being 
reckoned by the day.) 

Nyiama = a day’s journey. 

Phet = 4 day’s journey. It is also called tsal-lam, or “ breakfast half- 
way.” 

Smaller distances are reckoned thus :— 

Miktong = eyesight, or as far as one can see a man distinctly. 

Dagang = bowshot. 

Corn measures.—-For corn and salt the Tibetans have a measure of ca- 
pacity. Those generally used are the bre (vulge de), the bo, and the kal, 

20 de always = 1 dal. 

From 2 to 5 de = 1 de. 

There are several varieties of dre and dd, differing in size, name, and 
use. The principal are— 

Pogbre == ration measure (the smallest). 

Punbre = interest measure. 

Ongbre = harvest measure, the largest of all, and used for agricul- 

tural purposes. 
The measures are roughly made of wood, with a separate bottom, and 
sometimes bound with iron hoops. 


Approximate English equivalents. 
1 khél = about 2 of a bushel. 
1 bre = about 14 pints. 
1 bo (na) = about 3 quarts. 
Weights, Troy.—A skarma (i.e, star) = the grain or minim. 
24 skarma = ] kagang. 
4 ka= 1 shogang, 
10 sho = 1 shangang. 
50 shang = 1 shilka or dotsat, or Chinese ingot (silver). 
The last of these, the shilka, is the standard, and weighs about 1663 
Indian tolas. 
English equivalents. 
1 skarma = 6 grains. 
1 ka = 15 grains. 
1 sho = 1 drachm. 
1 shang = 1} oz. 
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Avoird upois— 
4 shang or pore = 1 nyagang or nega (7.e., mark on steelyard). 
20 nega = 1 kal. 
10 to 15 kal = a man’s load. 
The nega = +, of a Chinese ingot, or about 416, 
The kal = 71b avoirdupois. 
The Tibetans do all their weighing with steelyards. (H. Strachey.) 
Routes.—In Tibetan every road is called dam. 
Lam-chheu is a highroad. 
Gya-dam, a passable road. 

The principal road is from Kashmir vid Léh to Yérkand, The only 
others of any importance, and used by tiaders, are the roads from Léh to 
Lhasa vid Garo, and to the Panjab, oi@ Rupshu, Lahoul, and Kulu. 

The following roads have been used by the different invaders of Ladék :— 

(1) The route from Skarda to Léh, leading up the Indus valley, 
by Alf Sher of Baltistén, about 1600. 

(2) The Rudok road from the east, by the Sokpos in 1686. 

(8) The route from Kishtwaér to Léb, rid the Sara valley, used 
by Zorawaér Singh in 1834. 


Besides the above, there are many less frequented and more difficult 
roads, used chiefly by the people of the country in passing from their own 
districts into the next, such as— 

(1) The road up the Shyok. 

(2) The roads leading into Zanskar. These by-paths are called 
Lam-than, or Lam-dogpo, t.e., “little roads.” (Cunntng- 
ham.) 


LADAK PROPER—Lat. : Long. Elev. 

The central and most populous district of Ladék, from which it is 
sometimes called Mangyul, or the district of many people, It stretches 
along the Indus in a north-west direction from Rupshu to the frontier of 
Baltistén, a length of 120 miles, with an average breadth of 33 miles. 
Its area is about 4,000 square miles, and the mean elevation of the 
inhabited portions, as deduced from observations along the Indus, 11,500 
feet (10,500 ?). 

It is bounded on the north by the Kailas range, on the east by the 
Indus, south by Zanskér, and west by Purik and Sard. (Cunningham) 


LADO LALDI—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 16’. Elev. : 
A range of mountains crossed by the road from Jama towards Kashmir 
between Landra fort and the village of Bilaur. : 

This name signifies, in the bill language, the bride and bridegroom ; the 
range is said to be so called from the sad fate that befell a newly-wedded 
pair of lovers, who perished on the summit, The ascent on the south side 
is somewhat steep and stony, that on the north being much more gradual, 
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There is a dak hut close to the summit, near which water is procur- 
able. (Bates.) 


LADRIAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 32’. Elev. 
A small village in Kishtwdr, containing two houses inhabited by Hindis ; 
it is situated a few miles north-west of Doda, below the path leading 


up the Lidar Khol valley. 


LADRU—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 

A village in the Vihew pargana, situated on the table-land at the foot 
of the mountains, about 5 miles east of Pamptr. It may also be reached 
from the village of Lalitpdr, on the right bank of the Jhelum, by an ex- 
cellent road over the table-land ; following the base of the mountains, the 
distance is about 3 miles. There is likewise a good path which crosses 
the range to the east, communicating with the village of Pastini in the 
Trl valley. 

The population of Ladré consists of about thirty families of zamindars, a 
milla, hurkara, blacksmith, carpenter, and twocowherds, There are many 
fruit-trees about the village, and much cultivation of both corn and rice. 

Rather more than a mile north-east of the village, in a gorge on the 
slope of the Wastarwau mountain, there is a patch of cultivation and a 
clump of fine trees, watered by a small rill which flows from the Dédar 
Nég. This spot was granted in jagir three generations ago to Jiwan 
Gisain, a Kashmiri pandit; it is now held by Nund Gopi, his descendant. 


LA GANSKIEL on GANSKIEL-LA— 
Lat. 33° 8.’ Long. 79° 15’. Elev. 
A low pass, on the road from Léh to Gartok, about 14 miles south of 
Chibra. The Indus near here is fordable in summer. In winter it is 
crossed on the ice. The pass is on the borders of Ladék and Chinese 


Tibet, (Moorcroft.) 


LAGMAR—Lat, 33° 17’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of the spur which runs down 
through the north end of the Lidar Khol valley, between the headwaters 
of that stream. It contains four houses, which are-built of stone and 
timber, and have flat roofs. The inhabitants are Hindis. ° 
This village is the point of separation of the roads leading from Doda 
into Kashmir, by the Brari Bal and the Peristaén valley. 


LAHAN.-I-THAL— 
A stream which rises in the lofty mountains on the south side of the 
Tilail valley ; it flows in a north-westerly direction, and empties itself into 
the Kishan Ganga, lat, 34° 37’, long, 75° 0’, opposite the village of 
Burnai. 
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The sides of the valley in some places are quite perpendicular, There 
seems to he no sign of a glacier-bed like that in Tilail, but walls of green 
slate and limestone rocks. The valley is very narrow, only room for the 
stream at the bottom: the sides are very stecp. The southern side of the 
nala is half as high again as the northern. 


LAHAN TOUR—~—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 74° 5F. Elev. 7,049", 
A hill which rises about 350 feet above the level of the plain, about a 
mile and a half south-east of Shupion. The hill is composed of amygda- 
loid trap, and is surrounded by a sort of natural glacis; it is bare of trees, 
except a few on the top, and one or two here and there on the sides. A 
most extensive view of the valley of Kashmir, is obtained from its summit. 


LAHOUL— 
A district lying south of Zanskér and south-west of Rupshu, separated 
from them by the Bara Lacha range. It formerly belonged to Ladak, 
but is now attached to British India. The route from Kulu to Léh 
passes through Lahoul, and enters Laddék by the Bara Lacha pass. 


LAH SHAHPUR—Lat, 34°15’, Long. 74° 48". Elev. 
A village in tbe Lar pargana, picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the Sofapur mountain, on the right bank of the Sind river, at the western 
extremity of that valley. (Tigne.) 


LAHWAL— 
The name applied to the drainage of the Loldb valley ; this stream 
unites with the Kamil, lat. 34°31’, long. 74 18', near the village of 
Mogalpir, and forms the Pobru river. 


LAKHIMPUR— 
A local division in the eastern portion of the district of Jasrota, Before 
the treaty of Lahore this division belonged to Gulab Singh, but according 
to the terms of that treaty it clearly belonged to the British Government. 
It was, however, made over to Gulab Singh. (Crawford.) 


LAKHIMPUR—Lat. 32° 23’. Long. 75° 38. _—_ Elev. 
A village in the district of the same name on the right bank of the river 
Ravi. There is a thana bere situated in a small rectangular fort, (Wén- 
gate.) 

LAKUNG or LUKUNG—Fide “ Luxunc. ” 

LAKZUNG—Vide “ Loxuzuna.” 

LALAD— Lat, 34° 15’, Long, 74° 30’. Elev. 
A village situated near the mouth of a wide valley between two table-lands 
about 2 miles south of Sopur, just to the west of the path leading toward 
Galmarg. 
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The village, which is shaded by a fine clump of chunér and other trees, 
contains a masjid, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamfndars, a milla, a 
dim, and two pandits. 

It produces rice and a little cotton, and other dry ereps. Amrgad, which 
lies at the edge of the morass, just to the north-east of Lalad, on the path 
from Soptir towards Gulmarg, was founded about three years ago. It con- 
tains about twenty houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 


LAL GHULAM—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
A tower situated on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjal pass, about 2 miles 
from Alfabdd Sardi, where the defile is extremely narrow, The name is 
also given to the portion of the road between Alfabad Sardi and the tower, 
were there is a causeway built upon the steep and rugyed face of the 
mountain. This causeway was built by order of Shah Jahén. 

It was owing to the treachery of the two chief men of Shupion, who 
had been sent forward to this tower to watch the movements of the enemy, 
that the Sikh army was enabled to penetrate the valley of Kashmir at 
Shupion, A.D. 1819. (Vigne—Hiigel.) 

LAL KHAN KI GARHI—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 32’. Elev. 
A spur which juts out into the south-west side of the valley of Kashmir 
to the west of Kag. It is said to derive its name from a fort, which was 
built upon its summit by Lal Khan, wherein he defended himself after his 
defeat by Azéd Khan, the Pathén governor of Kashmir, about A.D. 1788, 
LAL KHOL— 

The name of an old eanal in the Zainagir pargana, concerning which the 
following history is related. It is said to derive its name from Lala Reyna, 
an opulent and benevolent resident in the pargana, by whom it was con- 
structed. On its completion, rice cultivation was successfully introduced 
into this arid district ; but after its designer’s death, the canal was permit- 
ted to fall into disrepair, and the cultivation failed. King Badshah caused 
the channel to be repaired, and connected it with the Pohru river, and once 
more rice was success(ully cultivated. After this king’s death, succeeding 
rulers permitted the canal to remain uncared for until the year 1917, Sam- 
vat (A.D. 1860), when the Wazir Pani again repaired it, and one crop, 
which yielded 700 kharwars of rice, was produced. Scarcely, however, were 
the works completed, when the embankment unfortunately broke, and the 
waters escaped. Consequent on the expense which had attended the 
repairs, amounting to Chilki 230,000, no further attempts have been 
made to utilise the canal, and but very little water is found in its 
channel. 

Rice cultivation in the Zainagir pargana is now confined to a few fields 
surrounding the villages of Tujjar and Showa. 

LALLA —Lat. 34° 36’, Long. 73° 58’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on a flat-topped spur, above the right 
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bank of the Kishan Ganga, Though it contains but five houses and a 
masjid, the village covers a considerable extent of ground. It is supplied 
with water by a stream from the hills. There are a few shady trees about 
the place, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. Wild figs and vines 
are found io the neighbourhood. 

Below the village there is a rope suspension bridge across the Kishan 
Ganga, communicating with the village of Boogan, which lies almost op- 
posite. Both rice and corn are cultivated. 


LALOR—Lat. 33°-15’, Long. 75° 30’, Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of a spur, above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. 

It contains seven houses, three of which are inhabited by Hindus and 
four by Gijars. There are some fine trees about the village, and consider- 
able cultivation. A shepherd’s path from this village joins that between 
Borkan and Rambén. 


LALPU R—Lat. 34° 30’, Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 

The chief place, tahsil, and thana station of the Loléb pargana, is situated 
in a very fruitful district towards the south-east end of that valley. The 
houses, which are much scattered, number about sixty, a large proportion of 
the inhabitants being Hindis, There are also a few sepoys located in the 
place, A stream flows through the village, furnishing an abundant supply 
of water. From Lalpar to Mogalpdr, near the junction of the Lahwal and 
Kamil rivers, is considered two marches, though on an emergency it may 
be made in one. There is likewise an excellent path to Alsd, near the 
margin of the Wular lake; the distance is about 9 miles; other paths 
cross the same range of hills to the south of Lalpir. Good encamping 
ground ; supplies abundant. (Montgomeric— Aylmer.) 


LALU—Lat, 34° 35’. Long. 76° 22’. Elev. 
A village said to contain 25 houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies at the 
bead of a small valley which joins the left side of the Indus valley in 
lat, 34° 39” and long. 76° 24’. 
The inhabitants are Muhammadans. (Aylmer.) 


LAM— 
A mountain valley which opens into the north-east end of the Willar par- 
gana. It is drained by a shallow stream, which flows into the Arphal 
stream, near the village of Pastuni. The village of Lam is situated at the 
western end of the valley. 


LAMA GURU—Lat. 33°. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 
The first march from Lingti (at the junction of the Yunam and Tsarap 
streams), up the latter river vi¢ the Pankpo La, Road tolerably good and 
easy, but beyond this diffieult. (Cayley.) 
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LAMA KYENT, +.e, MONK’S VILLAGE— 
Lat. 84° 15’. Long. 78° 12’, Elev. 12,200’. 
A halting-place on the right bank of the Shyok, six marches from Léh 
by the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Shyok 
on the opposite bank. (Drew—H. Strachey.) 


LAMAYURU— 
A kardari or collectorate of the provinces of Lada&k. It consists of the 


following villages—Lamalyuru, Wanla, Phutaksa, Yelchung, and Lingshit, 
the largest being Lamayuru which, including surrounding hamlets, contains 
100 houses. 

This is a high lying district. There is only a single, somewhat 
inferior crop. 

Phutaksha and Yelchung are separated from Lamayuru and Wanla by 
the Shingela what is only opened for four or five months in the year. 
Cash revenue about #2,200 besides taxes in kind. 

This district is very impassable. (4y/mer.) 


LAMAYARU oz LAMAYURU— 
Lat. 34° 20’, Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 11,520’. 

A halting-place, situated half-way between Kharbuand Nurla, on the roule 
from Srinagar to Léh, and below the crest of the Fotu La which lies west 
of it. The rest-house lies under two steep cliffs, on .whose summit is 
perched a large monastery. It contains twenty monks (/ama) and eight 
nuns (chomu). “ Their superior is always appointed from Lhasa, but the rest 
are recruited in the country.” There is some cultivation here, a narrow strip 
lying for some length above the sloping valley bottom. When Moorcroft 
visited Ladak, there were said to be about 500 monks and nuns attaehed 
to this monastery. They do not all reside together, but are dispersed 
amongst the people. A road goes from here to Zanskér,—Padam, the capital, 
being eleven marches or 106 miles south. (Bellew—Moorcroft— Drew.) 

Cowley Lambert says: “This pluce was certainly the most curious I 
had yet seen. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which 
are everywhere surrounded by little gods’ houses. The inhabitants’ houses 
are built below these.” 

In 1888 the place with a few outlying houses was said to contain 40 
houses, 10 ponies, 55 horned cattle, and 1,000 sheep and goats. (4y/mer.) 


LAMSA—Lat. 34° 56’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 
A crest crossed between the Saser pass and the Karéwal Diwan at 8 
miles from Tutiyaluk and 3 miles above Changlung. Ascent from the latter 
very steep. (Zrotter.) 


LANAK PASS—Lat. 32° 48’. Long. 78° 40. Elev. 18,100’. 
Lies 15 miles east of the southern end of the Teomorari lake, and is 
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crossed on the route from Spitf to Changchenmo o7é Hanlé. It is in the 
range forming the watershed between the tributaries of the Indus and 
the Sutlej. Dr. Thomson crossed it on the 13th September, from a camping 
ground (Dongan?) 5 miles from its western base and situated on the left 
bank of a stream flowing down from the pass. “From our encampment 
the mountains appeared easy of access and rounded in outline, and we com- 
menced the ascent by a nearly level walk across the gravelly plain. At an 
elevation of over 16,000 feet the vegetation was quite alpine. After a 
mile we left the ravine (through which the stream flowed) and ascended to 
the open gently sloping ground on its left. The surface was, as usual, dry 
and gravelly. We continued nearly parallel with the ravine, and crossed 
it again a little further on. It was notdry, and its steep, stony banks were 
covered with bushes of dama. Still gradually ascending, we crossed the 
ravine a third time, where its bed was upwards of 17,000 feet. Leaving 
it, the ascent became steeper as we advanced. A rounded ridge lay on the 
right, and we rose nearer and nearer to its crest. The top of the pass was 
nearly level for several hundred yards, and covered with boulders, princi- 
pally granite. The,outline of the mountains was generally rounded, and 
they rose gradually in both directions above the pass. View on all sides 
extensive, but country barren. No villages or trees to be seen. Lake 
Tsomorari also not visible. No snow on the pass (September), but a steep 
mountain, half a mile to the right, was still covered with snow to at least 
500 feet below the level of the pass. The descent was at first gentle, but 
very soon became steep to the bottom of a valley in which a small stream 
was running.” Cunningham gives 18,746 as the elevation of the pass. 
( Thomson.) 


LANDRA—Lat. 33° 8’. Long 75° 14’, Elev. 

A much-scattered village in the province of Jama, situated about 47 miles 
north-east of Jamé, on the road towards Raémbdn. It contains a fort 
of no great strength, built on the top of a spur, which juts out over a 
torrent which flows down through the village. The fort is an oblong 
structure, about 35 feet long by 80 feet broad, built of stones strength- 
ened by bands of timber, and roofed with mud on a layer of brushwood. 
At each corner, except the scuth-east, it has a bastion. The walls, which 
are loopholed, are highest on the west side, where they have an elevation 
of about 20 feet; on the north they are about 15 feet high, The east 
side overhangs the stream, and is inaccessible. The fort is commanded 
from a distance of about 800 yards to the east, and partially so at about 
60 yards to the north. The garrison is said to number eighteen sepoys 5 
just outside the walls, near the banks of the torrent, there is a baoli 
of clear cold water. 


LANGA-LACHA—Vide “ Lacwatane. ” 
LANGBUT LA—VFide “ Risgzana La.” 
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LANGKARESHU—Lat. 34° 29. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A small village in the Uttar pargana, containing four houses inhabited by 
zamindars. It lies about half a mile south of Shaltrah, to the west of the 
path leading from that place towards Sopir, The village contains a few 
trees, and is surrounded by rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small 


stream. 
LANG-KARTZE or LANG KARCHU—Vide “ Kanrze.” 
LANGRPURA—Lat. 34° 19’. Long. 73° 34’, Elev, 


A small village containing a customs post, situated on the right bank of 
the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Mozafarabdd, on the road 
towards Baramila. (Ad/good.) 


LANKA—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 5,187’, 

The Lanka island, or Zaina Lunk, lies on the south-eastern side of the 
Wular lake, near where the Jhelum euters it. This islet, which is the only 
ove in the lake, is the subject of several traditions. According to one of 
these, the Wular once extended to the vicinity of Sumbal, and the extent, 
therefore, to be traversed, exposed the boats to sudden gales of wind, and 
occasioned frequent loss of lives. To prevent such accidents, King Zein- 
tl-abdfa (who reigned in A.D. 1422, and was the eighth and most renown- 
ed of the b&dshahs or Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir) determined to form 
a half-way landing-place, and accordingly had ordered an immense pile of 
stone and rubbish, derived from the Hindi temples, which had been demo- 
lished, to be thrown into the water, and thus formed the substratum of the 
island, to which, in ridicule of Hindd tradition, he gave the name of Lanka. 
Another story is, that the capital of Kashmir formerly occupied the site 
now covered by the lake, but that it suddenly sank, and was submerged 
by some great convulsion of nature. Zein-dl-abdin, it is added, caused the 
lake to be explored for some relics of the catastrophe, and the buildings 
now on Lanka were constructed, by his orders, of fragments recovered from 
the water. 

The island is quadrangular in shape, covering about two acres; its 
longer sides, north and south, are about 95 yards long, and its shorter, 
which are east and west, about 75 yards; it is covered with trees, chiefly 
mulberries, many of which are entwined by grape vines. 

Some years ago the island was inhabited, but a fakir now lives there in 
dismal solitude. The surface of the water around is covered so thickly 
with the lotus and singbéra plants, that the island can only be reached in 
a small light boat. 

A beautiful and extensive view may be had from the Lauka island; 
but in the later months of summer, mosquitoes swarm in this portion of 
the lake, (Moorcroft —Vigne—Ince—Growse.) 


LANKA LA—Vide “Mansur La.” 
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LANKA PAMBAY—Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 
A village situated at the east end of the Diosur pargana; it contains a few 
huts surrounded by some cultivation, and lies on the path leading towards 
the Bringhin—Lannor valley. 


LANKA ROCK oz PEAK—Lat. 32°57’. Long. 77° 43’, Elev. about 19,000" 
A boundary mark between Lahoul and Ladaék, near Lingti, from which 
place to the summit isa steep, rough climb of over 4,000 feet. It is a most 
conspicuous object, and visible from almost every side. (Cayley.) 


LANNOR—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75° 7", Eley, 
This village is situated on the west side of the Bringhin-Gannor valley, a 
beautiful strath amid the mountains between the Diosur pargana and the 
Shahabdd valley. It contains ten or twelve wooden houses, which are in 
a rather ruinous condition, besides two new brick buildings. ‘There is an 
abundant supply of water from a small stream which flows down from the 
hills. 


LAOCHE LA—/ide “ Kuarvona Pass. ” 
LAPCHUK— 


* The Lapchuk or commercial embassy trom Laddk to Lhdsa is believed to be of very 
old standiag, and before the Dogré conquest it was probably the means of transmitting 
tribute as well as of keeping up trade, but nowadays it has no peiitical significance 
It was established on its present fuuting in A.D. 1842, when a tieaty between Ladék 
and Lhésa was made which determined the existing north-east frontier of Ladak and 
began the peaceful relations between the two States which have subsisted ever since. 
The arrangement is that every three years a kafila should leave Laddk for Lhdsa, con- 
sisting of 270 horse or yak loads of goods, and conducted by a representative of the 
mahardja chosen by the governor of Laddk. For just that number of loads is carriage 
provided by the Lhdsa authorities from Garh to Lhdsa on the outward journey, and from 
Lhésa to the first viliages or encampments in Laddk on the return journey. The maha- 
rdja’s representative is always taken from a Ladék (Tibetan) family of eminence, as no 
other person, not even a Dogré of high rank from the mahardja’s own court, would be 
welcomed, probably indeed would not be received into the grand lama’s capital. The 
post of leader of the lapcbux, thongh held only for one turn, is much valued, as it 
generally enriches the family, between whom and the mahardja’s government the pro- 
fits of the trade are divided. ‘The goods sent from Laddk are dried apricots, which 
constitute the most bulky part of the consignment, currants, saffroa, kottzchin, and 
textile fabrics from European and Indian looms ; on the return the chief goods are shawls, 
wool, and tea. Complimentary letters signed by the governor of Laddk are sent to the 
grand lama and his ministers, and to the heads of certain of the monasteries, and with 
each of them goes a small present, the nature of which is laid down ard does not vary, 
The embassy, which is absent nearly a year, brings back corresponding letters and 
gifts. The leader transacts his business with the ministers, but pays ceremonial visits to 
the grand lama. It appears that he is always well treated, and thay the arrangements 
for his journey are caxefully made. Besides this trienaial embasay, of which the last set 
out from Tadék in 1871, and the return compliments by Lhd4sa, thera is a yearly kafila 
from Lhasa, consi<ting also of 270 Joads, for which cartiage is found by the mahardja’s 
government within his border, the reason for this additional party being that as only 
about a quarter of the whole route lies in the mabardja’s territories, and as the cost of 
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carriage falls heavier in proportion on the Tibetan government, the latter locks to re- 
imburse itself by a more frequent venture. The same formalities are observed on either 
side in regard to this.as to the triennial embassy.” (Girdlestone.) 

“ Putin addition tothe . . . + ~ presenta,” writes Mr. Elias, “taken by the 
lapchuk from Laddk, he is also provided with the following, which be pays to the 
treasurer of Lhésa:— 


Co.’s RB 
10 bags gold dust, value R8 each 7 7 . . 80 
14 seers of saffron . . 7 ‘ - 50 


5 pieces native cloth, each of a separate colour, value 
about Rl each ° . 7 . 7 - 6 


ToTaL . 135 


“These three items are known as schtal, or ground tax, and a receipt is given for them 
by the treasurer, which the lapchuk brings back to the wazir of Laddk. 

“It is difficult to estimate precisely how far the sahtal paid or presented to the 
treasurer of Lhisais regarded by the Tibetan authorities as nazar or tribute; but by the 
government of Kashmfr it is certainly looked upon in the light of a present of ceremony 
culy, and as a return for the provisions, &c., with which the agent and his party are 
supplied during a part of their stay in Lhdsa. Further, the last of my informants on 
this subject (the man who acted as lapchuk to Lhdésa in 1877-78) says that no mention 
is wade of the Min Sar jagir, either in presenting the saftal to the treasurer or the 
presents to any of the other authorities. The treasurer is a servant of the native gov- 
ernment, and is appointed by the Deva Jung, or great lama, not by the Chinese officials, 
and his receipt sets forth that the sakta? has been paid into the Deva Jung’s treasury. 

“The facts (1) of the treasurer giving a formal receipt, while the other recipieuts 
of presents give none, (2) that be sends no return present, and (3) that the word 
sahtal means literally ‘land tax,’ would be reasons in favour of regarding the present or 
payment made to the Lhdsa treasurer as tribute paid by the maharaja’s government to 
Chinese Tibet. But against this must be placed the following considerations: (1) that 
sc far ag those best acquainted with the contents of the agreement of 1842 are aware, no 
mention is made of tribute in return for the Min Sar jagfr ; (2) that sahtal of similar 
value, &c., was given by the lapchuks for many years before the agreement was made; 
aud (3) that in those (third) years when no lapchuk goes to Lhésa, no sahdal is paid by 
the mahardja’s government, though the revenue of the jagir is collected as usual. 

“The distinction between presents or ceremony or friendship on the one hand, and 
tribute asa sign of dependence or vassalage on the other, is frequently very loosely drawn 
by Asiatics, and the names of their taxes, duties, &c., do not always designate accurate- 
ly the purpose for which they are levied. Thus, as far as 1 am able to judge from such 
enquiries a3 I have made, I am inclined to think that neither the presents nor the sahtal 
sent by the mahardju’s government to the Lhasa authorities can rightly be regarded as 
tribute (or nazar) either for the Min Sar jagfr or for any other consideration ; and fur- 
ther, that the Min Sar jagfir is viewed by the Lhasa authorities as a local matter con- 
cerning the Gartok province only, and entirely separate from: the agreement regarding 
the lapchuk.” 

Mr. Henvey, the officer on special duty, however, remarked :—~ 

“Whatever the Kashmiris may think of the sahtal and presents, I have no doubt 
that the Chinese regard them as tribute.” 

The Minsar village belonged to the rajé of Ladak, who was conquered by 
the Dogrés, who thus became owners of Minsar. But the rajé of Laddk 
probably paid tribute to Lhéea for this village, and now the Dogrds have 
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to send a triennial mission of Ladakis, just as we have to send a Burmese 
envoy to Pekin. (Ztamsay.) 


LAR— 
A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamrdaj division; it comprises the 
western portion of the Sind valiey. The tabsil station is at Arats. 


LAR—Nat. 32° 33’, Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Chil stream, about 9 miles north of Basaoli. 
There is a good deal of cultivation about the place. 


LARCH—Lat. 34° 21’, Long. 74 15’. Elev. 
A village situated near the left bank of the Mawar river, on the path 
leading from Sopdr towards the Karnao valley by the Tatmari Gali. 


LARDO—Lat. 34.° 14’ Long. 77° 11’, Elev. 
A small village of three or four houses on the left bank of the Indus in the 
Rardari of Saspul (Ladak). Just above here the Indus is crossed by a 
shaky bridge. A road leads from Lardo to the Zanskér valley vid the 
Spangling pass, which Ward says is not open before June 15th. (dydmer.) 


LARIA—Lat. 33° 54’, Long. 75° 8. Elev. 
A village in the Trdl valley, situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
Awéntipdr wudar, or table-land, on the path from Stirsi towards Trél. It 
contains a masjid, and twenty houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, @ 
dim, and a pandit. There is much rice cultivation about the village. 


LARIKPUR—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A village and ghat situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles 
south-west of Awdntipir. 


LARUN—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A large village in the Nowbig valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, rather more than a mile south of Nowbig; it contains two masjids 
and fifteen houses disposed in three clusters, There is a considerable 
amount of rice cultivation about the village. 


LASHIPUTHAR—Lat. 34° 19’, Long. 75 19’. Elev. 
A hamlet situated on the left bank of the Nichinai stream, near its con- 
fluence with the Sind, about a mile north-west of the Sonamarg; it con- 
tains three houses, surrounded by a little cultivation. 


LASIR MOU PASS— Fide * Tuanazasco Pass. ” 


LATAPUR—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the Sonakrund table-land, on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east of Pampir ; it contains a masjid, 
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and about fifteen houses inhabited by zamfndars. Saffron is extensively 
cultivated on the plateau between this village and Pampdr. 

This village is the representative of the ancient Lalitpira, founded by 
King Lalitaditya (A.D. 693 to 729). 

There is nothing actually on the spot, beyond its name, to indicate its 
history; but at the neighbouring village of Ladd, which lies about 3 
miles north-east by a good, broad, level’path, there are ruins of two temples. 
(Growse.) 


LATCHIPURA—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 74° 8’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachin district, situated in the valley some miles north 
of Gingl. There is said to be a path from this village into the Karnao 
valley. 


LATHU PASS—Lat. 35° 34’, Long. 74° 83’. Elev. 

A much-used pass between Gor and the Sai valley. It is used by both 
men and cattle, but is closed by snow from December to March. It issues 
from the mountains at Damét in the Séi valley. It may be reckoned 
as two days’ journey from Gor to Damét. Water and firewood are pro- 
curable en route, but there is no wood below Sulat or above the cave of 
Boto Banial. North of the Lathi pass and to the left of the stream are 
three big caves. One is called Dobai Haréi, the other Boto Banidl, the 
third Naro Banidl. Dobai Hardai is close to left bank of the Lathd stream, 
at about 50 or 60 feet above the foot of mountain. It can shelter 200 
goats, and is so used in summer. Boto Banidl is situated about 1 mile 
north of Dobai Hardi, and about 800 feet west of Latht stream, and nearly 
100 above the foot of mountain. Shelter for 150 goats. Naro Banial lies 
less than half a mile north of Boto Banial, about 300’ above the base of 
the mountain: it is the largest of the three caves, accommodating 1,000 
goats, The path to each of these caves ascends from the stream, and that 
to Naro Banial is rather difficult: there is no access from any other side, 
the hills being steep and precipitous. (dimad Alt Khdu.) 


LAZGUN PASS—Pide “ Dicar La.” 


LEH—Lat. Lone. Elev. 

A kardari or collectorate « the province of Laddk. It contains ten villages, 
the principal ones being Léh, Phiang, Pitak, and Sobu. Stok, the large 
village opposite Léh, belongs to this kardari, but forms the jagir of the 
heir of the ex gyalpo of Ladak. 

The total revenue is over 6,000 rupees in cash, besides considerable 
taxes in kind. 

The mean height is about 11,000’. There is only a singleerop of wheat, 
barley, peas, and beans. ‘The number of fruit trees (apricots and apples) 
is very limited. Vegetables grow well if properly looked after. (Aylmer.) 
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LEH—Lat, 34° lv’. Long. 77° 37’. Elev. 11,538”. 

The capital town of Lada&k; is situated about 3 miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, at the apex of a triangular-shaped valley that rises gra- 
dually as it recedes from the river. The town lies about 1,000 feet above 
the river, and occupies the slope, and surrounds the base of a low spur 
on the east side of the valley, while the centre and west side are occupied 
by extensive tracts of cultivation. The fields rise in terraces and are 
watered by little rills drawn from a stream which flows down the centre of 
the valley. The streets are disposed without any order, and form a most 
intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously. A good bazér 
has, however, been built by the Dograés. ‘Entering from the direction 
of Kashmir, we pass through a small gateway and find ourselves in a long 
wide, and straight bazar, the houses being regularly built and uniformly 
whitewashed. Themost conspicuous building is the royal palace of 
the former gyalpo, a fine-looking building, 250 feet in length and 
several stories in height. The outer walls have a considerable slope, as their 
thickness} diminishes rapidly with their increase of height, The upper 
stories are furnished with long, open balconies, and the walls are pierced 
with a considerable number 0: windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks painted in 
various patterns on the outside. The building is substantial and plain.” 

Outside the town are several plantations of willow and poplar trees, 
which make good camping grounds, Small hamlets are scattered over the 
cultivated portion of the valley, and about a mile south-west of the town is 
a fort built by the Dogré conquerors on the banks of the Léh rivulet. 

The fort consists of a main wall about 25 feet high, square in trace, with 
bastions at the corners and in the centre of the sides. From outside to 
outeide this is about 300 feet. The barrack-rooms and stores are built 
against this main wall inside in two stories. . 

The walls are loopholed and small guns can be placed in the bastions. 
In the centre of the inner court is a low building. 

There is an outer loopholed wall 12 or 15 feet from the main wall, and 
outside this again is a dry ditch with mssonry escarp and counterscarp. It 
could be flooded fairly easily. 

These walls are built of sun-dried bricks and are musket-proof. 

The armament consists of six short old guns, about 24 inches bore. 
There are no sher-bachas to be seen. The garrison consists of twenty 
artilley-men, a company of regulars and some irregulars. 

The place is often used as a prison. 

It is somewhat out of repair. 

It would be difficult to assault, but could offer no resistance against ® 
field-gun. 

It is commanded within a mile by the hills to the west. 

The accompanying sketch is ouly approximate. (4y/mer.) 
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Johnson and Ney Flias reckon the population of Léh at about 2,500 in 
winter, and 3,000 to 3,500 in summer. It consists of Laddékifs, Kashmirf 
and Turki merchants (most of the latter are only settled here a short time, 
returning to Yérkand after having disposed of their goods). There is also 
a hybrid class called Argons, mostly of Kashmiri and Laddki parentage, 
Wazir Rodha Kishen said that in 1888 the number of houses was 400: 
the number of shops in the bazér was 130, of which fifty remained open ail 
the year round; the remainder were open during the months of July, 
August, and September. 

The foreign commerce of Ladék is principally one of transit with 
the town of Léh fora sole mart or entrepdt. The different lines of traffic from 
Yarkand, Chinese Tibet, Kashmir, and the Panjéb, meet here. Prior to 
1868 traders were much oppressed by the exactions and heavy duties levied 
by the Ladék officials. For the purpose of developing Central Asian 
trade, ‘a commercial treaty was concluded in 1870 between the Govern. 
ment of India and the Maharéja of Kashmir. Since then a Joint Com- 
missioner is appointed annually by each government, vested with certain 
powers. They remain in Ladék during the trading season, and look after 
the interests of the traders from different countries, and settle disputes, &c. 

The population of Léh varies greatly, as during the trading season there 
is a great influx of merchants from the Panjab, Kashmir, and Kashgéria, 
the traders from the south generally exchanging their goods with the men 
from the north, so that, as a rule, the same trader does not go right through 
from the Panjéb to Yérkand. The traders arrive about July and most have 
left by November. The late Mr. Dalgleish, however, left Léh with a 
caravan of goods for Yérkand in December 1882, and made a successful 
journey across, but the dangers of so late a start from Léh are considerable. 
As a rule, the traders do not keep their ponies or mules in Léh, but send 
them down to Shushot on the Indus, where there is very good grazing 
during the summer months, 

Very good lucerne grass is grown at Léh and neighbouring villages, 
and is in great demand for ponies. There isa travellers’ bangalow next to 


the British Joint Commissioner's house. (4y/mer—Manifold.) 
Four roads lead from Lél to Yérkand across the Karakoram range, 


for the Changchenmo rout: can, in an extended sense, be regarded as 

branches of the main line of traffic ; indeed, it sometimes happens that a por- 

tion of a caravan, consisting of mules, parts company with the main body 

consisting of ponies, at Aktdgh, near Shéhidila, and proceeds to Ladék 

vid Changchenmo, while the latter comes down the main route; the 
Karakoram may be therefore considered to be crossed by— 

(a) The road leading from Léh across the Khardong pase, up the val- 

ley of the Nubré river, and thence across 

® This is the ordinary summer route. the Saser and Karakoram passes to 

Shéhidéla.* 
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® This is the winter route for such time 
as the Digar pass is open. Tiere is also a 
road from Digar to the Nubré valley, and 
this is the summer route for such time as 
the Khardong is closed. 


+ This is the winter route when the Di- 
ar pass is closed. It is along this route 
that Mr. Shaw advocated the construction 
san all-the-year-round road. 


(¢@) The road leading from Léh 


t This is the old Changchenmo ronte. 
§ This is the western Changchenmo route 
discovered by Dr, Cayley. 


(4) The road leading from Léh 
across the Digar pass into the valley of 
the Shyok river, and thence across the 
Karakoram pass to Shéhiddla.* 

(c) The road leading from Léh up 
the valley of the Indus, and thence 
across the Changla pass and to Shyok 
village and up the Shyok valley to the 
Karakoram pass and Shéhidila.f 

up the valley of the Indus, and thence 
across the Changla pass to Tankse, 
and over the Changchenmo and Lingzi- 
thavg plains of Aktégh and Shahidila,t 


or from the Lingzithang plain down to the valley of the Karakash river to 


Shéhidila. § 


According to Mr. Shaw the direct route over the Karakoram vid Nubra 
was much more difficult than the branch route through Changchemmo vid 
the Karakash river and Karatagh pass to Wahab Jilga. He wrote:— 

“ Beyond the Indus there are two sets ofroads to Ydrkand, which may be classed 
under the heads of the Karakoram line and Changchenmoline. WhenI had the honour, 
in 1869, of submitting to His Excellency the Viceroy a memorandum on the routes, the 
comparison lay between the old or Karakoram route and that »i4 Changchenmo across 
the high plateaux of Lingzithang aud the Soda plain. Now, however, a new and more 
eligible route has been pointed out by Dr. Cayley and followed by Mr. Forsyth’s return- 
ing party from Yérkand. I the first-explored Changchenmo road was preferable to the 
old Karakoram one, there can be no doubt that the line taken by Dr. Cayley and Mr. 


{1) Khardong, 17,900 ft.; Digar, 17,980 ft.; 
or Changia, 17,590 ft. 
(2) Saser, 17,820 ft. 
'3) Karakoram, 18,550 ft. 
(4) Suget, 17,610ft. 
| (1) Changle, 17,590 ft. 
(2) Marsemik, 18,400, ft. 
(3) Changlang, 18,910 ft. 
{4) Karatagh, 17,710 ft. 
The heighte given are taken from the ** Ladak 
Gazetteer.” 


Forsyth is distinctly superior . . «© + © 
The superiority of the latter route . . +» - 
may be thus summed up, Instead of four high 
passes|| (two of them cevered with glaciers 
and three minor, though difficult ones, we have 
four passes altogether, which are on a par with 
the easiest of those by the old route, and on 
none of which are snow or ice to be found in 
the summer, Instead of the difficult and danger- 
ous fords of the Shyok (at only one of which a 


boat can be used),®#* we have no water higher than the knee to cross, Instead of four and a 


** On the summer route the Shyok is crogsed 
only twice, vie., once between Khardong or 
Digar and Satti, and once again at north base of 
the Saser pass, At the former place a ferry- 
boat bas been in usefor alongtime. Atthe 
latter place a ferry-boat was started by Mr. Elias 
in 1982 or 1883. Both bosts are now in use. 
The boatmen are paid out of the Joint Commie- 
sioners’ fund. The Seser boatmen get 290 per 
season, the Satti boatmen R60 per season. The 
ferry-boate do not carry baggage animals ; these 
have to swim, bat even during the time the 
Shyok ie in flood, vis., July and August, they 
are very seldom drowned in the attempt; they 
arc washed away and Iand lower dows the 


etream. 

in the winter the Shyok is frozen over. Mr. 
Shaw's remark must hare been spplied to the 
winter route during the firet and last month it 
fu open, when the ice has not formed or has 
broken, Then the Shyok has to be forded fre- 
quently, and this is at places very dangerous. 


half days from grass to grass, . . . - «. the 
new route has first one camp without grass, and 
after an interval of four days one or possibly 
twomore . . . ~« © on which occa- 
sions alone there is a chance of the horses going 
an entire day without’grazing .« ...-. - 

The difference in point of roughness and labori- 
ousness between the two routes cannot be ex- 
pressed by a contrast of numbers . . - + 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the old 
route passes through gorges where it is difficult, 
and over glacier passes where it is impossible, 
to keep the road in order, while the course of 
the other is chiefly over plains or through wide 
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villages . . « « « While firmly believing in the superiority of the improved 
Changchenmo line over the old route, one must admit that traffic is the only final and 
decisive test in comparing two roads. With equal artificial advantages the beat of the 
routes will certainly, in the end, be picked out by those who habitually use them. . 
But we are far from having reached that stage yet. Not a single native caravan has 
yet traversed the latest line vid Changchenmo . . . ~ There has not yet been time 
forthem todoso . . « « Thus the only Changchenmo ronte as yet practically 
known to merchants is that which the neglect of certain Kashmir officials strewed with 
the dead bodies of some 200 horses during Mr. Forsyth’s upward march . . . . But 
even setting aside this terrible and unnecessary mortality, the state of all the new routes 
up to the present season has been this. Each merchant and caravan has had to discover 
the route afresh, partly assisted, it is true, by hearsay descriptions, and partly by half- 
obliterated traces of predecessors. In those wind-swept regions of shifting sand or of 
gravel, there are no marke to direct the traveller, who mast feel his way along, nearly at 
random. Even if he succeed in taking the right line, it is odds but he misses the right 
camping ground, near the grassy side-valley or hill-slope, which affords the only chance 
of grazing for his cattle for the next 20 miles . . ~~ « Let us compare this with 
the case of the well-known old route by the Karakoram, where custom has made the 
traders at homie in every yard of the way. Each blade of grass within grazing distance 
contributes to the support of the animals. Camping grounds are so arranged as to make 
the most of the few advantages of the road. It is obvious that until the traders’ know. 
ledge of the new route in some measure comes up to their knowledge of the old, the 
former will not have a fair chance. For this purpose both road and camping grounds 
niust either be distinguished by unmistakeable and permanent marks (a difficult thing 
in such a country), or else each party must be accompanied by men thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the route . . . . Again, another point on which the artificial advantages are 


© The two cases differ, and it fg doubtful whether 
such a tratic would spring up ou the Changchenmo 
route. 

In the ease of the Karakoram route we have the 
Saser pass close to the low-lying and fertile valley 
of Nubra, aud there are villages and cnitsvated lands 
8) miles beyond Léb and within 26 mules of the Saser 


288, 
3 On the Changchenmo line, villages and enltivation 
cease a few milea abuve Tankse, which is 55 miles 
from Leh. ‘There is 6 small patch of cultivation at 
Lukung on the Papgong lake, but for practical pur- 
poses the country beyond Tankse may be said to be 
uninhabited, save by a few Tartar shepherds, who 
wander about from place to place grazing their cattle. 

t Village on south side of Pangung lake, about 
12 or 15 miles from Lukung camping ground, 


Commissioners must take their place in 


t The provision of supplies along a reguisrly fre- 
quented road isa mere matter of time and money, 
but the point for consideration ix, could supplies be 
furaished along the Changchenmo route at prices 
which traders could afford to pay, ie., without re- 
solving not to come again by that road? 1am in- 
clined to think they could not, at any rate at places 
more distant than Gogra. 


not equal is the assistance afforded to the 
caravans by the country people. The men 
of Nubré reap an annual harvest by sending 
their yaks, with provisions, across the Saser 
passto meet the traders . . .°. On the 
new route this mutually advantageous traffic 
has not yet sprung up,* and the losses incur- 
red by the villagers whose cattle were em- 
ployed . . . . 1870 will not encourage 
them tobegin. Ayain, till such time as the 
Tankse and Pangong ¢ peuple find out the 
advantage of doing it themselves, the Joint 
providing supplies in the Changchenmo 
valley.~ . . . .Inshort, it seems that we 
have the choice between an inferior but 
frequented road, and a auperior but un- 
developed and (at present) unfrequented 
road. If the Joint Commissioners are con- 
fined to the former, the trade loses the 


prospective advantages promised by the adoption of a better line. If the latter is 
exclusively chosen, their jurisdiction would, at least for some years, be confined to an 
empty tract, while the trade would be flowing unprotected through a parallel channel. 


One horn of the dilemma is entirely avoided, and the other partially, by fixing on s line 

which, while taking in the whole of the 

§ The te 1 of Leh fe, I presume, referred to, better route, also includes the terminus,§ 

or a most important point of the old and usual road. At the same time, it would prob. 

ably be wise to reserve liberty of changing on to the other road if at a future time it 
be found that the great teat of traffic gra its sanction from the new route.” 
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The Karakoram route is, however, preferred by most traders, It 
has the great advantage of shortness from Léh to Shéhidila oié the 
Khardong-Saser -passes, being 240 miles; while #i¢@ Changchenmo the 
distance is 316 miles, and where grain has to be carried for the feed of 
animals thi is of the utmost consideration. The only people who really use 
the Changchenmo route are the Panjéb mule-men, who do not feed their 
animals on gram, but let them subsist on such grass as they can pick up; 
the mass of trade is, however, carried on ponies, and they being fed on gram, 
distance becomes of primary consideration. On this route traders are 
obliged to hire yaks to carry their loads over the Khardong (glacier) 


* In the middle of summer, when the Digar 
pats is free from snow, they might go vid 
Digar instead of cia Khardong, but the Digar 
ia very steep on the Léh side, and, as a matter 
of fact, traders always prefer, if possible, to go 
by Khardong to hire y&ks for the two marches 
between Léh and Khardong village. 


pass.* These yakeare hired at Léh 
and discharged at Khardong village, 
and the hire paid is R2 per yak. 
From Khardong to Changlung (or 
Nubré) the road is fairly easy; the 


next two marches, vsz., to Tutyalak 
over the Changlung pass (also called Karéwal Diwan), and to the Shyok 
river, over the Saser pass, are long, hard marches. Jaden horses can 
t The Saser glacier is ‘not very difficult for nd do pass over this road,} but, ae 
horses to cross, as it is not very stecp, snd is g rule, traders wish to spare their 
Soe NE: horses as far as possible, so that 
they may be better able to endure the fatigues of the onward journey 
from the Shyok to Shéhidéla. For this reason yaks are hired at Panamikh, 
one march on thé’ Léh side of Changlung, which is a very small village, 
where yaks are not obtainable. 
For the journey from Panamikh to the Shyok the hire is B4 per yak, 
It may, therefore, be considered that in going by the sammer road, #6 per 
horse-load is expended on yak hire between Léh and the Murghi sa/a, 
When coming from Yérkand to Léh the case is different, for no yaks 
remain for hire at the Murghi nada, and traders are therefore obliged to 
make their horses carry their loads over the Saser pass; but on arrival at 
Khardong village, they hire yaks at 22 each to carry their goods to Léh, 
Thus the total expenditure on yak hire for the doubie journey to and from 
Yarkand vid the Saser route is #8 per horse-load. (Ramaay.) 


LEH PASS—Fide “ Kuanpona Pass.” ; 
For details of trade, vide Trade Reports. (Cunniagham—Drew—Cayley.) 


LEHINDAJAR —Lat. 83° 65’. Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 
A small village inhabited by Gdjars, situated on the mountains on the 
west side of the Dachinpara pargana, on the Bhigmur path leading into the 
Trél valley. 

LELAM—Lat. 34° 39”. Long. 78° 59’. Elev. 
A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, almost opposite Karen, It contains five houses. There 
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are also two houses surrounded by fields on the path below the village ; 
this hamlet is called Kaser, and is the highest point where rice cultivation 
is met: with in the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 


LEPTRA— 
A valley, the southern prolongation of the basin of the Tsomorari lake. 
(Vide ‘Pirsa River.” (iH. Strachey.) 


LERI—Lat. 33° 87’. Long. 73° 59’, Elev. 
A village in the Kotli district, lying about 9 miles north of that town 
on the road to Pinch. It possesses a very fine spring, which rises in a daoli 
by the side of the path, from which a considerable rivulet is formed, 
There are about twenty-five houses in the village, the inhabitants being all 
Muhammadans, Dry crops, including a little cotton, are grown. 


LIDAR— 

The Lidar, or the “Yellow” river, is formed by two mountain torrents 
which, flowing from the north and north-east, unite near the village of 
Palgam, lat. 34°, long. 75° 22’. The eastern stream trickles from the snow 
on the southern slopes of the Panjtarni mountains, and, as the Gratinptéra, 
flows into the Shisha Nég, which is connected with another small lake called 
the Zamti N&g, fed by a glacier; from this latter lake the peculiar white 
colouring matter of the Lidar seems to be derived. _ Leaving the 
Shisha Nag the stream flows in a westerly direction, joining the northern 
branch, which rises on the northern slopes of the Gwashbrari, or Kolaho, 
mountain, and is joined by a stream flowing from the Tar Sar and Chanda 
Sar. After the junction of these torrents, just south of the village 
of Palgdm, the river flows on a rapid and unnavigable stream in a south- 
westerly direction, separating the parganas of Dachinpara on the right 
bank from Kaurpara on the left. In its passage through the lower part of 
the valley, the river separates into numerous channels, and on gaining the 
vicinity of Islamabad, its rapidity cesses with the rockiness of its bed, 
and at the places of junction with the Jhelum, just north of that town, its 
dull and muddy streams are scarcely less than that of the Jhelum itself. 
(Vigne—Montgomerie—Ince.) 


LIDAR— 

This valley opens into the south-east end of the Kashmfi valley, giving 
passage to ariver of the same name. It extends in a northerly direction 
from near Islamabéd to Palgém, a distance of about 22 miles, and 
includes the parganas of Dachinpara and Kaurpara. At Palgém the valley 
divides into two defiles, which stretch obliquely : one towards the north-west, 
pointing towards the Sind valley, which may, it is said, be reached by a 
footpath following the course of the Lidarwat stream; the other towards 
the north-east, leading up to the Shisha Nag, and the sacred cave of 
Amrnéth. 

At its lower end the valley is 8 or 4 miles wide, but at its upper 
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end only a few hundred yards; it is bounded on both sides by mountains, 
which are increasingly lofty, especially in its upper half, and, when the 
altitude admits of it, they are covered with dense forest. Cultivation does 
not extend beyond 3 miles north of Palgim. There is a road along the 
valley, which follows the left bank of the river as far as Palgdm, and 
then takes the eastern defile towards the Shisha Nag and the Amrnath 
eave. This path is practicable for ponies, and is yearly traversed by 
pilgrims of both sexes, some of whom are very decrepit. 

It is possible, though a matter of some difficulty, to reach the Sind 
valley from the Amrndth cave, by following the course of the Panjtarni 
stream, but only in the early spring when the snow-bridges are firm. 

Jacquemont states that he found copper ore in the Lidar valley. 
(Vigne—Cunningham—Montgomerie—Ince.) 


LIDAR KHOL— 

The torrents which form this stream take their rise on the slopes of the 
mountains bounding the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, 
uniting near the village of Lagmar. The stream then flows in a southerly 
direction through a narrow valley, emptying itself into the Chandra 
Bhaga, lat. 33° 9’, long. 75° 32’, a few miles west of Doda. The Lidar 
Khol is not fordable south of Lagmar; the road from Doda to Rambén 
crosses it by a 4adad bridge at the village of Ganiki, and there are similar 
bridges at the villages of Karoti, Manzami, beneath Lagmar and Borkan, 
and at Gay, on the eastern branch; there is also a rough bridge of the 
tangeri description between the villages of Kai and Gotala. The district 
drained by the stream is called the Sirdz valley ; it is principally inhabited 
by Hindis, and is said to form part of the Rambdan pargana, 


LIDARMONT—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 75° 1. Elev. 
A village and ghat situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 2 
miles north-west of Islamabad, just above the junction of the southernmost 
branch of the Lidar. 


LIDARWAT—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 9,500’, approx. 
The name given to that portion of the valley of the Lidar river which is 
situated near its source, at the junction of the stream which flows from the 
Tar Sar and Chanda Sar, The valley here opens out and is in places 
densely wooded. Above is the valley of Kolahoi, and to the west there are 
routes to the Sind valley, and also to Trahél and Pémpér. (Wéugate.) 


LIKAR—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 
A village of seventy or eighty houses in the kardari of Saspul (Ladék). 
It is situated on a torrent of the same name, which joins the Indus just 
above the village of Saspul. There is a monastery here built three hundred 
years ago, which contains ove hundred monks and nuns, and belongs to 
the yellow-capped sect of lamas (Aylmer.) 
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LIKCHE—TLat. 83° 44’. Long. 77° 58’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, a few miles above Upshi, 
and about 40 miles above Léh. The road from here to Léh for the first 
4 miles is not practicable for laden animals. It crosses two lofty spurs 
by a succession of stone steps rudely put together. Four miles above the 
village, the Indus is crossed by a rickety wooden bridge, which is gener- 
ally washed away in summer. (Reynolds—Aylmer.) 


LILAHAR—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 74° 59’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, Between Awdantipir and 
Pampdr. 

LILAM—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 


A village situated at the north end of the Machipira pargana. The 
founder of this most flourishing village was Sirfréz Khan, a native of 
Yuisafzéi, who was in the service of Shaikh Ghulém Djn, and first settled 
in Lilam in A.D. 1846, when the whole of the neighbourhood was a 
jungle. (Montgomerie.) 


LIMBAR—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachin district, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
above the right bank of the Jhelum. There is a footpath from 
this village leading over the hills into the Karnao valley. 


LIMSORA—Lat. 83° 9’. Long. 74° 59’. Eley. 
A village in the Riasi district, situated some miles north-east of that 
town; it lies in the jungle near the left bank of the Chendb, which is 
erossed by a rope bridge to the north of the village, below Kubhi. 


(Vigne.) 


LINGTI or SARCH U—Lat. 82° 55’. Long. 77° 33’. Elev. 
A camping ground at the junction of the Yunam and Lingti streams. 
It is passed on the route from Kulu to Léh, and lies about 11 miles 
north-east of the Bara Lacha pass, on the boundary between Lahoul and 
Ladék. No rest-house or supplies of any sort. 
The Phalang Danda, another boundary mark near here, is called 
Lingti by the people of Kulu. (Vide “ Paatana Danpa.”) 


LINGTI PLAINS— 
Lie above Lingti, and though presenting a fine level expanse of grass, with 
abundance of fuel (dama or Tibetén furze), have no surface water, and 
cannot be irrigated, so that in this dry climate cultivation would be 
impossible. (Cayley.) 

LINGTI STREAM— 
Rises near the Bara Lacha pass, and following south-east joins the Yunam 
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river a little below the Phalang Danda, and close to the Lingti (or Sarchu) 


camping ground. 
The junction is on the borders of Ladék and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 


LINGZITHANG PLAIN or AKSAI CHIN—General Elev. 17,300’. 
A barren, elevated, and uninhabited region, lying between the range that 
runs parallel with the Changchenmo valley on the north and the Lokh- 
zung range. Portions of it are crussed by the three routes leading from 
the Changchenmo to the Karakash valley. (Vide “ Rourss.”) 

Near the Nischu camp the plateau has an elevation of 18,630 feet. 
The plains are undulating, the hills being low, and with such easy slopes 
that a horse may be galloped over them anywhere. (Jodnson.) 1t bears 
traces of having been the bed of a large lake, and at present contains 
two salt lakes, which in July covered areas of about 16 and 60 square 
miles respectively, and are probably much larger in April and May on the 
melting of the snows. 

The burtsi or wild lavender (4:temisia) is the only vegetation, and 
that is not found abundantly. It is used both for fuel and fodder. The 
only animal usually seen here is the Tibetan antelope, though the wild yak 
may also be found in places. Mirages are frequently visible. 

A high wind begins to blow almost daily at 10 a.m. from the west 
or south-west. It increases to a hurricane towards the afternoon, then 
gradually subsides, and by midnight the air is again still. Travellers have 
not unfrequently been killed by this wind, which at times is so cold as to 
destroy vitality in a very short time. In addition to this, both men and 
cattle suffer very much from the rarity of the air. Drew says that “ the 
plain extends north and south for 16 or more miles, and that the dis- 
tance from west to east must be 50 or 60 miles. On the south are the 
low sloping hills lying north of the Changchenmo valley, on the west are 
bolder hills and even snowy peaks ; in these there is a gap leading down 
to the Shyok river. The Lokhzung range is the northern boundary. 
This begins on the west with two peaks between 21,000 and 21,000, and 
continues at from 18,000 to 19,000 feet, a range of irregular hills, steep, 
rocky, and peaked. To the east-south-east the plain at firet seems bound- 
less, but again from some points summits of mountains become visible, 
which probably belong to an enclosing ridge.” On the 12th September 


the plain was white with snow. 
“The soil is all clay, covered with flinty stones and rough agates. ”’ Not 


a vestige of grass. 


LIRROW--Lat. 33° 39’. Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
A emall village situated near the right bank of the -Veshai, about 3 


miles west of Kulgém. (Jnce.) 


LISI—Lat 33° JT’. Long. 75° SY’. Elev. 
A bamlet in Kishtwér, containing but two huts inhabited by Hindis, It 
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is situated on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, close to 
Bagu. 

LISSU—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 75° 26’. Elev. 
A village situated in a small, well-wooded valley, which opens into the east 
side of the Nowbtig Nai, a little north of the village of Nowbig. It con- 
tains two houses, and is watered by a torrent from the hills. 


LITTAR—838° 49’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A village situated in the Showra pargana, of which it is the tahsfl station. 
It lies to the north of the Zainapdr wudar, on the left bank of the 
Rembidra. 


LOANG—Lat. 32° 46’, Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 

A village in the Basaoli district, situated above the right bank of the 
Siowa river, about midway between Bani and Sertal Marg, the encamping 
ground at the foot of the southern slopes of the Chatardhar pass. The 
village, which lies under the mountains at some distance from the river, 
contains about thirteen houses inhabited by a mixed population of Hindis and 
Muhammadans. There are some trees about the village, and plenty of 
space for encamping ; supplies are procurable, and water is obtained from a 
stream. The village contains two small Hindd temples shaded by a stunted 
chunér tree ; one is dedicated tothe Diota Basku, and the other and larger 
to Sib Babé Adam, the father of mankind. 


LOCHAN or LOTSAM—~Lat. 84° 27’. Long. 77° 18’. Elev. 
A village of six houses situated on the right bank of the Pashkyum river 
(or Wakha-chu), and passed between Kargil and Shergol on the route from 
Srinagar to Léh. The river here scoops its way through a narrow passage in 
the serpentine rocks. Path near village narrow and difficult. ( Bellew.) 


LOHAT—Lat. 34° 42’, Long. 74°. Elev. 
There are two villages of this name in Upper Drawér, Hairi or Upper 
Lohat, and Bani Tali or Lower Lohét. They are both situated on the left 
bank of a considerable torrent, which flows into the Kishan Ganga river, 
The lower village lies on the right bank of the river, just north of the conflu- 
ence of this torrent, on the path leading up the valley. The upper village 
is said to be distant about 4 dos from the lower, and contains a masjid 
and twelve houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a blacksmith, and a 
carpenter. In Tali Lohdt there are only two houses, surrounded by a long 
strip of cultivation on the river-bank. The encamping ground lies on the 
right bank of the torrent, near a mill; the space is confined, but pleasantly 
shaded by trees; some caves in the rocks forming the bank of the Kishan 
Ganga would afford a considerable amount of shelter. The torrent which 
flows by these villages is called the Bussok stream ; it is not fordable, but is 
crossed by a kadal bridge at Tali Lohét. There is said to be another bridge 
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at the upper village, and a third at the Munnar Dok or pasturage, still 
higher up the valley. 

A path leading into the Kighén valley by the Jotari pass, lies up the 
course of this stream, by which it is said the village of Burrawai may be 
reached in four marches, at such times as the pass is practicable. 


LOKHZUNG oz LAK-ZANG, ze, raz “ EAGLE’S NEST ”— 
Lat, 35° 1’. Long. 79° 3)’. Elev. 17,200’. 

A camping ground on the most easterly of the routes leading from the 
Changchenmo valley tothe Karakash, On a solitary rock about 200 feet 
high Dr. Henderson saw the remains of an enormous nest, “ probably of 
some raptorial bird, for the ground underneath was covered with fragments 
of bone, &e., &c.”? A little water, fuel, and grass here. Thermometer fell 
at night to 7° F. on the ‘5th July. The camp is situated in a valley in 
the Lokhzung range, Montgomerie gives 16,400 as the elevation of the 
camp, trigonometrical survey gives 16,340. (Henderson— Drew.) 


LOKHZUNG RANGE—Lat. Long. Flev. 

Runs from west-north-west to east-south-east and divides the Lingzithang 
plains on the south from the Kuenlun on the north, Its length is 60 
miles, its width from 15 to 20 miles. It is a region of rocky hills, with 
flat, dry, stony, valleys between them—not one continuous range, but a 
series of parallel ranges, which are broken through by valleys leading from 
the southernmost edge of the hill tract to the north-east, The breaks in 
the different ranges are not opposite each other, but in echelon, so that 
each valley zig-zags, and ultimately leads out on to the Kuenlun plains. 
The highest peak is on the west, 21,000 feet, the average height of the 
range being from 18,000 to 19,t00 feet. The path traverses the range 
from Tso Thang (salt lake) to Thaldat, where there is another salt lake, 
a two days’ march. (Drew.) 


LOLAB-—Lat. Long, Elev. 
A pargana comprising a beautiful and very fertile valley, situated on 
the north-east side of Kashmir; the tahsil station is at Lalptr, The valley 
is oval in shape, and its surface is elevated and undulating ; it stretches 
about 15 miles north-west and south-east, varying in breadth from afew 
hundred yards to about 3 miles. It is traversed by aconsiderable stream 
called the Lahwal, and is intersected in all directions by its numerous tri- 
butaries, which flow down from the surrounding hills, which are clothed 
by dense forests of deodar. North of the Sharibal mountain the valley is 
thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation, On the north side 
the wudar or table-land is very strongly marked, and in two places it ex- 
tends across the valley, the road passing through @ narrow defile. This 
table-land is covered with a thick pine forest, and » few Gijar families are 
its only inhabitants. There are extensive tracts of pasture ground in the 
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valley under the hills and along the sides of the spurs, and large numbers 
of ponies are grazed in the district. The Lolab valley contains about 
thirty villages, which are mostly situated in the midst of groves of chunér, 
walnut, apple, cherry, alzcha, and peach trees. 

There are eleven small lakes in the district, having an average depth of 
3 or 34 feet. They are covered with weeds, and afford great shelter to 
waterfowl. 

Vigne, in his description of the Lolab valley, observes that there is in 
the middle a large flat and circular space, a valley within the valley, the 
snuggest and most retired-looking region imaginable. This part of Loléb 
is about 54 miles in diameter, and a morass, that appears to have been 
formerly a lake, occupies the centre; the sides are verdant, and more or 
less covered with jungle. 

He noticed a curious fact connected with the natural history of this 
part of the country, which would go far ta prev. : that this singular punch- 
bowl is the most sheltered district in Kashm‘r, As evening drew nigh it 
was astonishing to observe the number of birds of the corvus genus who 
came to pass the night on its plain ; ravens, crows, and jackdaws were seen 
in almost every direction, excepting the north, whither they do not repair, 
the country being comparatively barren. They appeared in the air above 
the mountain-tops, all moving towards Lolab as a centre, and then sudden- 
ly, as they came in sight of their resting-place, darted downwards with 
surprising velocity, crossing each other in their zig-zag, irregular flight, as 
if they had been influenced by terror, or the fury of a driving hurricane. 
As they neared the ground, they gradually slackened their speed, circled 
over its surface for a moment, and then alighted in such countless numbers, 
that the ground in some places was literally blackened with them. 
(Vigne—Montgomerie.) 


LOLPUR—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 35’. Eley. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. It lies 
10 miles west of Srinagar, and 8 miles north-east of the village of 
Firozptr, and forms the usual stage between these places, on the route by 
the Firozpur pass. 


LONDING oz LUNG DUNG—Lat. 85° 45’. Long. 79° 25’. —_ Elev. 
A camping ground on the most westerly route from Changchenmo valley 
to the Karakash, 17 miles north of Patsalung. Nearly 10 miles of the 
road between the two camps is covered to a depth of many feet with 
sulphate of magnesia. ‘It caused a glare which was most painful to the 
eyes, and irritated the face and hands. On the surface of the plain the 
salt had effloresced and become an impalpable powder, which rose in clouds 
as the horses waded through it, sometimes up to the knees. Underneath it 
was hard and crystalline, and crackled under the horses’ feet. At inter- 
vals there were lakes of strong brine. Fortunately we got over this plain 
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before the wind rose, for later in the day clouds of salt were raised by the 
breeze, and we saw the remains of a former caravan which had probably 
been destroyed in this way.” Camp at end of salt plain in a valley, where 
there is a little grass, and water is obtained by digging. Karakash valley 
10 miles north of camp. (Henderson.) 


LONG KONGMA—Lat. : Long. Elev. 
A camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, between the Kongta La 
and Lung Bu-ma. 
LONG KONGMA RIVER—Vide “ Luna Cav.” 
LONG PARMA— Vide “ Lune Burma.” 
LOS—Lat. 35° 23’, Long, 74° 55’. Elev. 
A village at the junction of the Parashind and Astor rivers. 
With the neighbouring villages of Popul, Dachi and Hapak, it contains 
thirty houses. (Aydmer.) 


LOTSUM—Vide “ Locuan.” 


LOWER—Lat. 33° 32’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small village situated towards the upper extremity of the Bring 
valley, on the right bank of the Tansan stream. 

The road leading towards Kishtwdr, by the Marbal pass, becomes hilly 
and difficult for riding immediately after leaving the village. In the 
neighbourhood of Lower the cultivation is luxuriant and the hills beauti- 
fully wooded. (Herrey.) 

LUDAR MARG—Lat, 33° 48’, Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A collection of shepherds’ huts, situated on the slopes of the Panjal 
range, to the east of the Sang Safid pass; it lies close to the pathways 
leading from the Kashmir valley, by the Choti Gali pass. The marg 
forms a convenient place for encamping, for which it offers every advan- 
tage, being open, grassy, and watered by the Sang Saffd stream. Forage 
and fuel abound, but no supplies are procurable, (Alégood.) 

LODURA—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 26'. Elev. 
A large village, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, at # bend of 
the river between Sopir and Baramila. This village stands on high 
ground, and is shaded by fine trees. 

LUGHIJUNG—/ide “ Lyaxsone.” 

LUILPORA or LALPUR—Lat 34° 1’. Long. 74°37’, Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana; it lies on the path about midway 
between Makahéma and Drang, and is situated on the west side of the 
sloping spur. : 

In the centre of the village, surrounded by a brick wall, is the ziérat 
of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, and near it a well-built filatare. There is a 
masjid in the village, and twenty-five houses inhabited by zamindars, 
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a milla, carpenter, blacksmith, a potter, and a cowherd. There are many 
fruit-trees about the place, and much rice cultivation. 


LUJYEN—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A small village lying on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
south-east of Srinagar. It is famous for its manufacture of the coarse 
matting, which is used for the awnings of boats and other purposes. 


LUKKING—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A halting-place at north base of the Shinkul pass. No supplies, coolies, 
or fuel obtainable. 

LUKUNG orn LAKUNG—Lat. 34° 0’ 6”. Tiong. 78° 29’. Elev. 14,180’. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, situated 2 miles north 
of the western end of the Pangong lake. A few huts here, and a small 
patch of cultivation. Also a stream which flows into the lake. (Zrotter.) 


LUKUNG STREAM—Vide “ Wata.” 


LUMKANG—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 79° 12’. Elev. 17,501’. 
A camping ground in the Changchenmo valley, 18 miles north-east 
of Kiam, and 4 miles south of the Lumkang pass. Road from Kiam 
crosses the stream immediately north of the hot springs, and then over a low 
spur at 8 miles, from whence it runs up the Lumkang ravine, which 
joins the one from the Kepsang pass 3 miles above Kiam. A little 
grass and burtsi here. Tibetan antelope very numerous. (Johnson.) 


LUMKANG PASS—Lat. 84° 80’. Long. 79° 10’. Elev. 19,500’. 
Top of pass 8 miles north of Lumkang camp. Road lies up gradual 
ascent, and then descends gently down the ravine to Nischu. No snow 
(end of July). (Johnson.) 

LUNDPUR—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south of 
Awantipur. 

LUNG BURMA or LONG PARMA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A good camping ground in the Lung Chu valley, 31 miles from Shisha 
and 24 miles from Tankse. At 44 miles from Shisbal cross the Konkta 


La. Road stony ; fuel and grass plentiful, (Zrotter.) 


LUNG CHU RIVER, on LONG KONGMA, oz: LONG YUKMA— 

Rises near the Kongta La, and flowing north-west through the Lung 
Chau valley enters the Shyok just above the village of Shyok. In December 
Trebeck found the valley thinly covered with snow, and the rivulet running 
along its south-western edge was frozen, but ekirted by grass, in which 
two hundred yaks were pasturing, Large droves of yaks and sheep were 
seen here pasturing in the side valleys, or moving down to the Indus 
valley for the winter. Just above Tankse the Lung Chu is sometimes called 
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the Harong river. Below Tankse it is joined by the Durgu stream from 
the west. (Zrotter—HNooreroft.) 


LUNGNI— 
The name of a streat. which drains a narrow valley in the Jofty mountains 
forming the boundary between the Dachinpara pargana and Maru Ward- 
wan, It flows into the Lidar, lat. 33° 58’, long. 75° 21’, between the vil- 
lages of Bhatkét and Mundra. A good pathway leads from Ledros in the 
Lidar valley to Jooknis in the Wardwau valley through the Lungni. 
(Ward.) 


LUNGTUNG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting-place on the left bank of the Zanskdr river, 166 miles from Léh 
and above Padam. No supplies; fuel very scanty, 


LUNKHA or LANKAR—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 78° 88’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, one stage from Panglung, 
on the south side of the Marsemik or Lankar La. There is a saréi 
here. Steep but not difficult ascent to top of pass. A little water. Trotter 
says there is only an uninhabited stone hut here. (Zrotter—Caylzy.) 


LUNKHA—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 76° 32’. Elev. 8,650’, approx. 
The most easterly village of Khapalu (Baltistén}, situated on the left bank 
of the Shyok. It contains five houses. Camping ground very covfined. It 
is passed on the Léh-Skardd road. Two roads lead from it to Surmu,— 
namely, the[Khapalu road, which goes over the foot-hills and which is good ; 
and the river road, which goes down the left bank of the Shyok, and is very 
difficult and quite impassble for baggage animals. (Aylmer.) 


LU R—Lat. 33° 56’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
A village in the Dachinpara pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Lidar. It lieson the path from Bij Behéra towards Ganeshbal, at the point 
where the valley narrows very rapidly at the entrance to the wooded hills 
which intervene between the valley of Kashmir and the snowcapped 
mountains in the immediate vicinity. (Hervey.) 


LURAO—Lat. 33° 59’, Long. 75° 8’, Elev. , 
A considerable village in the Wallar pargana, situated on one of the main 
branches of the Arphal stream, about 4 miles north of Trél. The stream, 
which is about 25 feet wide, with a depth of 14 or 2 feet, flows with @ 
moderate current ; it is crossed by a bridge made of slabs of stone. 

The village contains a masjid, the ziérat of Saiad Muhammad Sahib, 
Bukhari, and about sixteen houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, a dim, 
a cowherd, and a carpenter, Corn is cultivated about the village, and also a 
little rice. 

LURGAM—Lat, 33° 58’. Long. 75° 8. Elev. 

A considerable village in the Wiallar pargans, situated rather more than 
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3 miles north of Tradl, on the path towards Arphal. It contains a théna, 
and 1s the residence of the naib thdnadar. The population numbers twenty- 
five families of zamindars, two banias, a dim, milla, moch{, cowherd, a 
carpenter, and a potter. 


LUTAB—Lat. 24° 34’. Long. 73° 53’, Elev. 
A village situated on the north side of the Karnao valley, just to the west 
of the fort. 


LYAKJUNG or LUGHJUNG—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 
A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Nubra river, situated 
close to its junction with the Shyok. It is passed on the summer route by 
the Karakoram between Sattiand Panamikh, The Shyok is visible for 10 
miles below the junction, flowing through a wide gravelly plain as far as 
the large village of Hundar. (Zhomson.) 


LYONHUDAR— 
A tributary of the Kamri Dara, or Kala Pani, as it is generally called, 
joining it from the south-east, about 14 miles north of the Kamri pass. 
The valley watered by it is uninhabited, but capable of cultivation. There 
is a path up this valley to the Dorikun route. It is said to be two stages, 
and to open in June. (Barrow—Aylmer.) 
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MACHAI PEAK—Lat, 34° 25’. Leng. 73° 50’. Elev. 19,630’. 
South of the Omba La. 


MACHAULU—Lat. 35° 16’. Long. 76° 28’. Elev. 8,600’, approx. 
A collection of villages in Baltistan at the junction of the Saltoro river 
with the Hushé stream, on the right bank of the latter. Thomson calls the 
combined stream the Machalu river. With the neighbouring village of 
Tallis it contains over two hundred houses. (dydmer.) , 


MACHEL—Lat. 33° 25’. Long. 76° 23’, Elev. 9,700’. 
The highest village of any size in the Bhutna valley. At this village the 
Bhots predominate, though there are a few families of Hindis. The 
Bhots seem to have been long settled in the upper part of the valley. 
Machel is 22 miles north-east of Atholi. (Drew.) 


MACHIHAMA— 
A pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamr4j division; it comprises a 
district lying to the south-west of Srinagar. The tahsfl station is at 
Sybig. 

MACHIPURA— 
A pargana in the Kamréj division of Kashmir; the tahsfl station is at 
Handwara. 

This was not one of the original parganas formed by Diwan Todamul, 
but was separated from Loléb, and constituted a pargana during the Sikh 
occupancy of Kashmir. It is a very well watered and well wooded district, 
and contained, when surveyed between the years 1856 and 1560, seventy-five 
villages, with seven hundred and sixteen houses. 

A great portion of this area is well cultivated, rice being the staple pro- 
duce, and barley in places. The table-lands, where clear of forest, are 
principally used as grazing grounds. (Monégomerie.) 

MACHIPURIA— 
A class of people living in Machipira, produced by the intermarriage of 
colonists from the west of Peshawar with the Kashmiris. They are divided 
into two classes, Machipirias proper and Khaibaris ; the former sprang from 
an earlier colonisation. (Drew.) 


MAD—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 78° 46’. Elev. 14,000’. 
See “Nima Map.” 


MAGABSANGAR—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 7,074. 
The name of the most considerable hill lying towards the north end of the 
ridge between the Machipdra and Uttar parganas. (Montgomerie.) 
MAGHAM—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74°17’, Elev. 
A large village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, at the 
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foot of the range of hills dividing the Machipara and Uttar parganas ; it 
lies about 8 miles south-east of Shalarah, on the road towards Sopar. 

In the middle of the village there is a large expanse of green turf, shaded 
by some fine old trees, which is suitable for an encampment. The village 
contains a spring, and there are about twenty-five houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a potter, carpenter, blacksmith, mochi, 
and a bania, and also one pandit. 

The zidrat of Siddik Sani is picturesquely situated on the crest of the 
spur, just north of the village. 


MAHIYE, or MAIYA, on MYA— 
Lat. 38° 20’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 13,800’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, opposite the june- 
tion of the Puga rivulet, and 12 miles below Nima Mad. It is paased 
on the route from Léh to Garo, <A route also branches off from here north 
to Shushal, over the Thato La. The Indus valley opens out to a width 
of about three quarters of a mile, the river flowing by in a gentle stream, 
with a velocity of about 24 miles per hour. Below here the river flows 
through a narrow defile or gorge called Rong. No shelter at the 
camping ground, and no wood or grass. A little pasture on the opposite 
bank. Cattle must swim across the stream. 
Mahiye is a deserted hamlet. (Reynolds— Drew.) 


MAINAGAM—Lat. 34° 9’, Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 

A large village containing about forty houses, situated above the right bank 
of the Ningil stream, about 8 miles north of Kountra, on the path 
towards Sopir. There is much rice cultivation about the village, and a few 
corn-fields. 

With the exception of the patwari, who is a pandit, all the inhabitants 
are Muhammadan zamindars, including a milla, dim, mochi, a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, and a potter. 


MAINJIGON—Lat, 34° 30’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A village said to contain thirty houses in the Kartzé division of the Dras 
ilaka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, a few 
miles above Kargil fort. Among the inhabitants there is a blacksmith, 
(dylmer.) 

MAINSTI—Lat. 35° 10’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Kamri stream (Astor). 
It stands high above the river and contains eight houses. (4ylzer.) 


MAIRA—Lat. 38° 4’, Long. 73° 47’. Elev. 
This village, which is known as Dedar Baksh-ka-Maira, is sitnated on a chur 
or island in the Jhelum, which is crossed by the road from Mirpar to the 
Gatiala ferry. It lies about 10 miles south of Mirpér. The inhabitants are 
Muhammadan zamindars. 
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MAITWAN—Lat. 33° 42’. Long. 75° 54’. Elev. 
A small village containing six houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Farriabédi stream, about 14 miles north-east of Maru or Petgam. The 
traveller cannot depend upon obtaining either coolies or supplies at this 
village. This is the last village up the valley, and has an able-bodied 
population of about ten men only. (Robinson— Ward.) 


MAKAHAMA—Lat. 33° 4’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A village on the Machihédma pargana, situated about 11 miles west of 
Srinagar, on the road leading towards the Tosha Maidan pass. It is divided 
into two mahallas or districts, Bun Makahama and Pet Makahama, and 
is consequently sometimes called Hardu (“both”) Makahdma, 

In Bun Makahdéma, which lies to the east, there is a masjid and the 
ziérat of Reshi Sahib, and fifteen houses inhabited by zamfndars, a milla, 
and a dim. In Pet Makahdma, situated on the right bank of the Suknaz 
to the west, there are fifty families of zamindars, five shdl-bafs, four pandits, 
two banias, two millas, a carpenter, potter, blacksmith, and a baker. There 
is also a government store-house for grain in this part of the village, and 
the residence of the zilla officer. Makahéma is the head-quarters of a body 
of about three hundred sepoys, of whom thirty or forty are located in the 
village, and the remainder in the surrounding district, There is much rice 
cultivation about, and both coolies and supplies are obtainable. 


MAKAM—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Ningil stream, opposite Bun 
Kountra; it contains the ziérat of Fista Rishi Baba Sahib, and eight or 
ten houses, Rémzén, the zilladar of the Kruhin pargana, resides in this 
village. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 13’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated about 4 miles south of Sopar ; 
it lies at the foot of a table-land just west of the path leading towards 
Kountra. It contains a masjid, and eight families of zamindars, a milla, a 
dim, a carpenter, and a potter. 

The ziérat of Water Babé Sahib is situated at the edge of the wadar, 
just above the village. 

Fruit-trees abound in the village, and there is much rice cultivation 
about it. 

MAKAM—Lat. 34° 85’, Long. 73° 57’. Elev. 
The ziérat of Baébé Abdalla, » masjid, and a house, are all clustered to- 
gether on the top of a small hill, some little distance from the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south-west of Lalla, in Lower 
Drawér. 

There are a few fruit-trees in the place, and a solitary chunér, the first 
that is met with by the traveller descending the valley of the Kishan 
Ganga. 
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The revenues from the surrounding fields are devoted to the support of 
the masjid and shrine. 


MAKRI—Lat. 34° 23’, Long. 73° 31’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles 
north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path towards Tftwal ; it lies on the right 
bank of a torrent, and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamin- 
dars and a Saiad. 
There are some rice-fields about the village, and corn is also cultivated 


MALAN—Lat. 33 17’, Long. 75° 29”. Elev. 
A village in Siréz, a district of Kishtwdr; it lies on the hill-side between 
the middle and westernmost branches of the Lidar Khol stream, on the 
path from Doda towards the Hinjan Dhar pass into the Peristén valley. 
The village is surrounded by cultivation, and contains five houses in- 
habited by Hinds. By the side of the path, just north of the village, 
there is a daolz of cold, clear water, shaded by cedar trees, 


M ALIGAM—Lat. 33° 22’, Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A village in the Banihal district, situated on the steep hill-side some dis. 
tance above the right bank of the Sanderi or Pogal stream; it contains 
eight families of Muhammadans, of whom three are Gijars, 

This village lies near the foot of the Nandmarg pass leading into 
Kashmir. The most convenient encamping ground is about 2 miles to the 
east of the village, at the Gijar settlement of Basi or Borson, near the 
commencement of the ascent; at this spot fuel and water are procurable, 
but supplies and coolies must be obtained from the village, or from Peris- 
tan, 


MALIK— 

A people who live in the higher part of the Darhal valley and other parts 
of Kashmir. Itisa Muhammadan title given by Akbar. The méliks were 
appointed by that king to the charge of the passes that led into Kashmir, 
Villages were granted to them to be held by the tenure of this service ; 
they were to defend these passes and appear in the field, when required, with 
from a hundred to five hundred men; the charge became hereditary, and 
these méliks of Darhal, as well as those on the other frontiers of Kashmir, 
doubtless represent the original officers of Akbar. Those at Darhal, though 
in some respects resembling the rest of the Chibhdlis, still have something 
distinctive in their appearance; for instance, their beards are long and 
waving. They give their daughters in marriage to the Jarals of their neigh- 
bourhood. ( Drew.) 


MALIKSERI—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 74° 11’. Elev. 


A scattered hamlet in Upper Draw4r, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are one or two timber-built houses in the village 
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with pent roofs ; the rest are flat-roofed huts, The inhabitants comprise 
six families of zamindars, a milla, and a carpenter. 
A small stream from the hills flows down through the village. 


MALIKSHAH ) 1st camp—Lat. 35° 59’ 3”. Long. Elev. 15,960’, 
on AKTAGH } 2nd ,, Lat. 36°0’ 11”. Long. 78° 3*20”.Elev. 15 330". 

A camping ground about 30 miles north of the Karakoram pass, and on 
the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river. The Karakoram route 
meets that from the Changchenmo valley (vid Karataégh pass) at this camp. 
There are also two routes from here to Yarkand— 

1,—The winter or Kargia route, which follows the course of the Yérkand 

river north-west. 

2.—The summer route by the Suget pass north. 

The former was, a few years ago, infested by Kanjiti robbers between 
this and Kulanuldi. 

Between this and the Suget pass lies an elevated and stony plateau, per- 
fectly desert. 

No wood or grass here. Water also not obtainable from the end of 
October to the end of April, owing to the stream being thickly frozen 
over. (Trotter—Joknson—Bellew.) 


MALINGAM—Lat. 34° 32’, Long..75° 12’, Elev. 
This village, which is called also Malikoi (koi meaning “ ground”? in the 
Dard language), is situated on the Malin Nar stream, on the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, towards the eastern end of the Tilail valley. It 
contains a masjid, and seven houses inhabited by zamindars. 


MALOR—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhadga, almost opposite 
the junction of the Lidar Khol. There are about twelve houses in the 
village, the inhabitants being principally Hindis. 


MALOTI—Lat. 33° 3’, Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A considerable village in Badrawéar, situated above the left bank of the 
Bin Kad stream, about 3 miles south-west of Kallain; it contains about 
twenty-four houses; most of the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 


MALPURA—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated on the south-east side of the Uttar pargana. This 
village, with its neighbours, Ganapira and Krishpdra, make up the land 
called Nagar. At one time there was a large town here, which, for some 
reason, has been divided into three villages. (Afontgomerie.) 


MALPURA—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A village in the Portispir pargana, situated at the edge of the morass 
near the left bank of the Suknég ; it contains eight families of zamindars, 
two shal-béfs, and a dam. 
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MALPURA—Lat. 34°. Long. 74° 36’. Elev, 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on a sloping spur about a mile 
east of Kdg ; it is inhabited by seven families of zamindars and a pirzéda. 


MALSHABAGH—Lat, 34° 13’. Long. 74° 50’, Elev. 
A village situated at the south-west extremity of the range of mountains 
forming the southern boundary of the Sind valley, about 7 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Drés road. Below the village the remains of a beach 
may be traced in masses.of shingle on the side of the hill. (Znee.) 


MALWAS—Iat. 33° 9’, Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 
A village situated on the mountain-side, above the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhaga, about 3 miles west of Doda; it contains eight houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars. 


MAMUS—Lat. 34° 38’, Long. 76° 10’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Drds river in Khurmang (Baltistan). 
With Mamusthang it contains twenty-one houses. (dylmer.) 


MANAS BAL—Lat. 34 15’. Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 

A lake in the valley of Kashmir situated about 12 miles north-west of 
Srinagar, in the same direction as the Wular lake ; it lies on the north side 
of the Jhelum, with which it is connected by a canal which opens into the 
river, at a small village about a quarter of a mile below Sumbél. This 
canal is about a mile long from its mouth to its junction with the lake ; 
it is about 20 yards wide, and varies in depth according to the height 
of the river. About 100 yards from the Jhelum it is crossed by an old 
stone bridge of a single arch, which is 18 feet wide and very convex. 

The Manas Bal lake is oblong in shape, and its direction is almost 
east and west. Its length is 2 miles, and breadth seventenths of a mile. 
It is the deepest of all the lakes in Kashmir, being in some parts 
upwards of 40 feet. In Hindd legends it is represented as unfathomable, 
and it is related that one holy man spent several years in making a line 
long enough to reach the bottom, but at length, despairing of success, he 
threw himself into the Jake and never rose again. The water, which is 
clear, soft, and of a deep-green colour, is chiefly derived from internal 
springs; when the water is low, many of these may be seen around the 
margin of the lake, and some of them are like miniature fountains ejecting 
small columns of sand. Water-plants abound in the shallower parts, 
particularly the white and red lotus, which begin to flower early in July, 
and some of them are exceedingly fine, the leaves being 24 inches in 
diameter, and some of the petioles 12 feet long. The view from the 
entrance of the lake is very beautiful. On the north there is an elevated 
table-land composed chietly of £enkar, and below it, and near the edge of 
the water, is the small village of Manas bal. Above and beyond are the 
ruins of the Badshéh Bagh, consisting of an old palace which was never 
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finished, and a garden built by the Emperor Jahdngir for his wife, the 
lovely Nirmahél; beyond these again is the small village of Bagwanpar, 
whence supplies may be obtained. On the south there is a low range of 
hills extending from the lofty mountains on the north-east; the conical 
peak called the Aha Tung is 6,290 feet high, and is visible from many 
distant parts of the valley. 

Beyond it, at the foot of the range and upon the margin of the lake, 
is the large village of Kandabal, which contains a great many lime-kilns. 
To the east there is a range of very high mountains, which are mostly 
bare and rugged ; at the foot of them, and beyond Kandabal, there is a 
fine cataract formed by the stream called Amrawati, falling over the 
white and steep limestone cliff into the lake below. A few feet from this 
fall, and standing in the water, there is a small Hindd ruin, whose four 
sides are each about 64 feet wide; it has a pyramidal roof, which is 
about 12 feet above the bed of the lake, and there is an opening at 
the south side, which has the usual trefoil archway. A bank of fossil lime. 
stone commences near it, and is continued along the foot of the mountains 
towards the Wular lake, and above it the limestone strata, which rest against 
the boundary mountain, are raised and twisted into every variety of curve, 
At the east end of the lake there is a fine grove of chundrs, and other 
eligible spots for encamping ; behind the grove there is a stream of very 
cold water, which is conveyed from the Sind river, and near it is an orchard 
belonging to a fakir, which produces most excellent fruit. (Mooreroft— 
Hiigel—Vigne—Montgomerie—Hervey—lInce.) 


MANAWAS—Lat. 33° 13’. Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 
A small village in Sirdz, a district of Kishtwér, lying above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream ; it contains three houses inhabited by Hindas. 


MANCHATTAR—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 78° 58’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on a flat strip of land on the left bank 
of the Kishan Ganga, just above an island in the bed of the river; it con- 
tains two families of pirzddas and one of Gijars. Up the valley of the 
Raowta stream, which flows into the Kishan Ganga, on the north side of 
the village, there is said to be a masjid and a zidrat, and a shepherds’ path 
leading into Kashmir. 

MAND—Iat. 32° 54’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 
A small village in Jami ; it lies just west of the road between Dansal and 
Krimchi. It contains about twenty mud-built houses, and is surrounded 
with cultivation. 

MANDAL—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 78° 37’. Flev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 12 
miles north-east of Mozafarabid; it is situated on the left bank of the- 
Pakote stream opposite the village of Draw, on which account it is frequent- 
ly called Mandal-Draw. A 4adal bridge crosses the narrow rocky bed of 
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the stream between the two villages. The population of Mandal comprise 
six families of Muhammadan zamindars of the Serari clan, four Kashmiris, 
a carpenter, a washerman, and a weaver. There is abundance of space for 
encamping on the terraced fields which descend from the village to the 
level of the stream. 

The village of Bhinja, in Kaghén, may, it is said; be reached from Mandal 
in two stages, by a path lying up the valley of the Pakote stream. 


MANDAL—Lat 38° 12’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A sinall village in Kishtwdr, containing three houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Lidar Kho! stream, just north-west of Bagu. 


MANDAL—Lat. 34° 26'. Loug. 73° 33’. Elev. 
There is only one house in this place, which lies above the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about a mile north-east of Nuraserai, on the path between 
Mozafarabad and 'Titwal. 


MANDARLIK—hat. 34° 50’. Long. 78° 5’, Eley. 13,300’. 
A camping ground on the winter route by the Karakoram, situated on the 
right bank of the Shyok, nine marches from Léh. (Drew.) 


MANDI—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 71° 18’. Elev. 

A very considerable village or small town in a narrow valley enclosed by 
steep and grassy hills of no great elevation, situated in the district of the 
same name, just south of the confluence of the Gagrin and Dali Nar streams, 
about 12 miles north-east of Pinch by a good and level path. The village 
stands for the most part on a level strip of ground on the left bank of the 
river, which is crossed by a kadaé bridge at its southern extremity ; on the 
right bank is situated a summer residence of the raja of Panch, the théna, 
and other government buildings. There are some few trees about the place, 
but no cultivation, the inhabitants being entirely engaged in the trade 
between Pinch and Kashmir, principally in ghi, puttis, and blankets, 
which are exchanged for prints, salt, and other commodities. There is here 
a custom-house and establishment, and a garrison of fifteen sepoys. 

There are about eighty houses in all in the village, including fifteen shops 
in the bazdr, one of which is kept by a Hindd. Among the inhabitants are 
two butchers, a dyer, a leather-worker, and a potter. With one or two 
exceptions, the inhabitants belong exclusively to the Shia sect of Muham- 
madans. Coolies may be obtained here, and supplies are plentiful ; in addi- 
tion to the waters of the river there is a spring in the village called the 
Hy] baoli, Space being somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers 
frequently make their camp at the neighbouring village of Rajpur, about a 
mile further up the river. 


MANDIPWRA—Lat. 33° 34. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A large village situated on high ground in the centre of the Shébabdd 
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valley, above the left bank of the Sdéndran river opposite Dur or Shéhabdd 
from which it is separated by the broad bed of the stream. 


MANDRKAR—Lat. 34° 45’. Long. 74° 11’. Elev. 
A small village in Upper Drawér, containing three houses, situated amidst 
beautiful scenery on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga ; it lies on the left 
bank of a small stream, which is erossed by a dadal bridge. 
The fields of this village join those of Dastit to the north-east. 


MANECHUN SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40. Long. 78° 20'. Elev. 
In the Pankpo valley west of Tsomorari lake. General Strachey in June 1846 
passed two large permanent snow-fields here, in places 4 or 5 feet thick. 
They were 3 or 4 miles apart at an elevation of about 16,000. The 
valley bottom was a mile wide, and exposed to the sun all day, and 2,000 
feet below the snow-line on the neighbouring mountains. (H. Strachey.) 


MANG or MAN—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 13,940’. 
A small village of six houses on the western shore of the Pangong lake. It 
is a halting-place on the route from Spiti to Changchenmo (oid Pangong 
lake), A small stream enters the lake here, It has its source in a glacier 
in the mountains west of the lake. Pasture and fuel plentiful. A little 
barley is grown here. (Drew—Godwin-Austen.) : 


MANGAL DEV—Lat. 33° 6’, Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A small fort near Naoshera, on the summit of a rocky precipitous hill most 
difficult of access—one of the small forts which are numerous in the low 
hills on both sides of the Chenab, erections of the period when each little 
tract had its own ruler, and each ruler had to defend himself against his 
neighbour, (J/rew.) 


MANGANPURA—Lat. 34° 23’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the northern shore of 
the Wular lake ; it lies on the road from Bandapir to Soptr. (Zuce.) 


MANGANWAR—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 74° 25’ Elev. 8,728’. 
A peak in the range between the north-west end of the Zainagir pargana 
and the Lolab valley. There is grazing ground on the surrounding hills 
for five or six hundred sheep for six months, but more than that number 
go there annually for a shorter period. (Jlontgomerie.) + 
MANGAR—Lat. 32° 44”. Long. 75° 52’ Elev. 
A small village in the Basaoli district, situated on the slopes of the mountain 
to the north of Aso, above the left bank of the Siowa river. 
MANGIL—Lat, 33° 51’. Long. 75° 35’, Elev. 
A village Jying at the mouth of a little valley opening into the Maru 
Wardwan, about 8 miles north of Inshin; it is situated on the right 
bank of a torrent of the same name, which is crossed by a kadai bridge- 
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The houses, five in number, are roughly built of timber, and have pent 
shingle roofs. The road to Inshin lies along the left bank of the, Maru 
Wardwan river; it is quite level, but wet and sloppy when the snows are 
melting. A path follows the course of the Mangil stream leading into the 
Zajnai valley ; it is described as being rough and steep, but preferable to 
that from Afith by the Kiizuz stream. 

Sangam, a pasturaze in the Zajnai valley, is said to he distant 6 kos 
from Mangil by this path. 


MANGKANG—Vide “ Monxkane.” 


MANGLA—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 73° 36’. Elev. 
A small fort on the left bank of the river Jhelum in the Mindwar district, of 


the same class as Mangal Dev (g.».). 


MANGNAR—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A village in the Haveli pargana, near Pinch ; it is situated on the slopes of 
the hill above the left bauk of the Sdran river, nearly opposite the junction 
of the Bitarh. There are about fortv houses in the village, with a mixed 
population of Hindis and Muhammadans. Both rice and dry crops are 
prodiced. 


MANI— 
Long and thickly built-up stone. heaps or walls, covered with thousands of 


flat stones bearing a holy inscriptigi. Generally found at villages in 
Ladak ; also often found nl pie The passer-by alwaya 
keeps the Manf on his right hand, tle, ‘dividing, and going on both 
sides of the structure. (Drew.) “(See * Gapax—Religion.”) 


MANJOTAH—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 73° 44’. Elev. 
A village situated some distance ab the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
on the path between Kalegran alagran; it lies in a narrow valley 


which is drained by a small stream. The houses, some thirty in number, 
are scattered throughout this valley. The inhabitants are Gijars. 


MANKAM—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 32’. Elev, 
A village in Kishtwér, containing seven houses inhabited by Hindés ; it lies 


about 6 miles north-west of Doda, on the path leading up the valley of 
the Lidar Khol, towards the Brari Bal. 


MANKOT—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 74° 6’. Elev. 
A village and fort in the province of Pinch, situated on the right bank of 


the Mandal stream, on the direct path between Pinch and Kotli. 


MANKOT— 
The original name of Ramkét (y.v.). 
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MANSAR—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 11', Elev. 

A small but very pretty lake in ‘he province of Jamu, situated abont 
17 miles east of the city; it lies arid low hills, and is about a mile 
in length, and not quite half a mile in width; it is said to be very deep, 
This lake is considered a very holy place, and Hindds come from afar to pay 
their vows and perform their ablutions in its waters. There is a village of 
the same name a little to the north-west. Mansar is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of Mandsa, the mind-born, and Sarovara, or Sara, a lake, 7.e., the luke 
produced by the mind or will of Brahma the creator. (VFigne.) 


MANZAMI—Lat. 33° 16’. Long 75° 31’. Elev. 

A village in Kishtwar, situated above the left bank of the Lidar Khol, 
about 7 miles north of Banga, on the path towards the Brari Bal; itis 
supplied with water from one or two streams which flow down from 
the mountains. The inhabitants number five families of Gijars, three 
Kashmiris, and a Hindd. The houses are scattered among the fields, which 
extend for a considerable distance. 

A small temple dedicated to Piparran, the tutelary deity of the neigh- 
bouring mountain, occupies a prominent position just above the path. 
Below the village the Lidar Khol is crossed by a kadal bridge. 


MAPANUNABAD—Lat. 34° 46’. Long. 75° 4, Elev. 

A government store-house and dak post situated on the right bank of the Bar- 
zil stream, about 19 miles north-east of the Girais fort on the high 
road towards Skarda. It is sgjd that foot-passengers and coolies lightly 
laden can reach the Shingo valley fem this place by way of the Nagai 
stream, but no regular road ‘exists, Whis place is said to derive its name 
from Réja Mapantin of Skardi, who planted a village here, which has 
entirely disappeared. : 


MAPOTHANG—Vide “ Taatpat,” 


MARAPI—Lat. 35° 24. a. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistaén.) It contains sixty-three 
houses.—(4y/mer.) 

MARBAL—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 75° 32’, Elev. 11,550’. 


A pass between the south-eastern extremity of the Kashmir valley, and the 
province of Kishtwar; it is open for about the same time as the Pir Panjal 
pass, and is practicable for horses; but the last 2 miles on either side are 
rather steep and difficult, The summit of the pass is about 34 miles 
south-east of Islamabad, and 40 miles north-west of the town of Kisht- 
war. 

When Shéh Shajah, ex Amir of Kabul, was a fugitive at the court of Raja 
Tej Singh, of Kishtwar, he, with the assistance of the raja, collected 3,000 
or 4,000 men and attempted the invasion of Kashmir; the réja forced the 
Marbal pass, and penetrated as far as the Tansan bridge, where he attacked 
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the advanced force of the Kashmir army, obtaining some success; but not- 
withstanding this, on hearing that Azim Khan, the Pathén governor, was 
pushing towards him at the head of his troops, Shah Shijah abandoned 
the enterprise, and beat a hasty retreat, alleging, as the reason for his 
retrograde movement, a fall of snow on the mountains, (Vigne—Hervey.) 


MARCHA—Lat. 35° 0’. Long. 76° 35’. Elev. 8,800’, approx. 
A village of about twenty houses, on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistén). (Aydmer.) 


MARCHALONG—Vide “ Mansatanea.” 
MARG—A Kashmiri word signifying a high level plain or open valley. 


MARGAN—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 75° 3?’. Elev. 11,600’. 
The Margan or Ikpatran pass lies at the northern extremity of the Nowbig 
strath, and is crossed by a path leading into the Mara Wardwaa valley. 
The summit is situated about 10 miles north-east of Nowbig, and a like 
distance south-west of Inshin, in Maru Wardwan. The pass, when free from 
snow, may be traversed on horseback for the whole distance, excepting in a 
few difficult places. 

The first part of the ascent from Nowbig is through an alpine forest, 
above which it finally rises ; on the summit the path lies on a flat of 2 or 
3 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in width, covered with 
grass, but above the limit of forest, and bounded on each side by mountain 
peaks regularly disposed, and rising many hundred feet above it. A view 
of the noblest description is obtained from the commencement of the de. 
scent on either side. The lesser hills and spurs from the Panjal are seen as 
mole-hills on the plains of Kashmir; the villages are scarcely distinguish. 
able, and the valley itself, from no point of view, appears more deeply sunk 
in the surrounding mountains; and the Panjal range, 50 miles distant, 
circling from one side of the horizon to the other, is nowhere seen to ries 
around with more grand and mural effect, On the east side, towards Tibet, 
the prospect is entirely of mountain-tops, rising like the waves of a vast 
ocean without a single object that presents the idea of a level spot of 
ground. 

The two very remarkable peaks of Kan Nun, or Ser and Mer, rise very 
conspicuously above the others in the distance ; they appear to have been ori- 
ginally one and afterwards divided. One is covered with snow; the other 
is dark, being so steep and scarped that the snow will not lie uponit. On 
the other side of the row of peaks that bound the north side of the ascent of 
the pass, there is a fine tank about 100 yards square, fed by a spring 
from which a stream descends towards the Bring river. 

Vigne calls this pass Na-big-nyh, from the valley lying on its south 
side. (Vigne Hervey.) 
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MARGUND—Lat. 34°15’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A small village in the Lar pargana, lying to the north of the path above 
the right bank of the Sind river. (A4/igood.) 


MARI NAG—Lat, 34° 39’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. of Survey Station 11,828’. 
The name of a point im the ridge to the north-west of the Lolab valley. 
There is a path along the ridge from the direction of the Schart valley ; 
that part lying to the east of the Mari Nég is fair; to the west 1t becomes 
very bad on account of the slate rocks. (Montgomerie.) 


MARKH A—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 77° 25’. Elev. 
A village ou the right bank of the river of that name, 10 miles above Skew. 
It is passed on the route from Padam to Léh (vid the Riberang pass). 
It belongs to the kardari of Hemis, Ladik. (Moorcroft—Aylmer.) 


MARKHA RIVER or SKEW— 
A tributary of the Zanskar ; rises near the Riberang pass, and flowing north- 
west joins the Zanskér river at Skew. (AMoorcroft.) 


MARKIM—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 12,100’. 
A village in the Zanskér district, lying about 12 miles east of the 
Bard-ar (or Umasi La) pass, and between it and Padam. It is passed on 
the route from Kishtwér to Léh vid Zanskar, and is situated ou the right 
bank of a tributary of the Zanskar river. A fine grassy plain here. 
( Thomson.) 


MARKUNJA—Lat. 35° 25’, Long. 75° 49’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén). It forms part of what is 
generally known as the village of Shigar. It contains sixty-three houses, 
and is the residence of the Shigar réja and his family, Chota Markunja 
beyond it contains forty-one houses more. (Aylmer.) 


MAROL—Lat. 84° 45’, Long. 76° 17’. Elev. 
A small village of eight houses, situated on the right bank of the Indus in 
Kburmang (Baltistdu). It is inhabited by Brokpas (g.v.) (Aydmer.) 


MARPO LA—Lat. 34° 31’, Long. 75° 4k’, Elev. 
A pass between Dras and the Shingo valley, A road leads vid the Mirpo La, 
the Shingo valley, and the Deosai plains to Skardi. It is said ponies 
can do the journey in summer, but with difficulty, owing to the flooded 


condition of the rivers. (dy/mer.) 


MARSALANG or MARCHALONG— 
Lat. $3° 50.' Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 12,200’. 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, 22 miles above Léh. A rest- 
house and supply depdt here. Camping ground and travellers’ house at 
Atta Bagh, near Atta. The routes from Léh to Kulu and Garo pass through 
this place, the Indus being crossed by bridges at Shushot and Marshalang. 
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There is alsoa temporary wooden bridge, 34 paces long, here, over which 
a road leads to Chimré, where the Changchenmo route is joined. Some 
very substantial-looking houses in the village. Extensive cultivation 
on an alluvial platform on both sides of a deep ravine, through which a 
stream flows from the west into the Indus. The latter in September was 
a rapid stream, varying from 4) to 100 feet in width. 

Considerable plantations of poplar and willow about the village. It 
contains about twenty houses. Roads lead up the left bank of the Indus to 
Upshi, and up the Shang valley and over a pass to Gyé. (Moorcroft— 
Cayley—Thomson—Aylmer.) 


MAR SAR—Lat, 34° 9’. Long. 75° 9', Elev. 

A lake situated on the south side of the range of lofty mountains forming 
the watershed between Kashmir and the Sind valley. This sheet of water 
is about a mile long, by half or three quarters of a mile broad, shaped like 
the segment of a circle, the chord resting at the base of the spur to the 
south. It is covered with a coating of congealed snow until very late in 
the season. On the south-west side the mountains tower in perpendicular 
shelves of rock from the water’s edge ; to the north they are rocky, but 
less precipitous, and to the north-west rounded and of inferior elevation. 

This lake is the source of the Arrah river, which flows from its south- 
east corner, an inconsiderable stream, but soon increases in volume. 

There are two paths from the Tral valley leading to the Mar Sar lake, 
one by the village of Narastén, the other by Zostén; the former is to be 
preferred. There is also said to be a good path from the Jake to the 
Dachinpara patgana by way of Lidarwat. 

MARSEMIK LA or LANKAR LA— 
Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 78° 40’. Elev. 18,420’, 
Is crossed between Chagra and Rimdi, on the Changchenmo route, and lies 
about 14 miles east of the western end of the Pangong lake, The 
ascent for 54 miles to Lankar is very slight, then steeper, but not 
difficult to the top of the pass. Gradual descent down valley turning 
due north, which at 34 miles joins a valley from west at Rimdi. 

This pass, though very high, is by no means difficult in summer. It 
is free from glaciers, and generally clear of snow during the summer and 
early autumn. Some neighbouring peaks, 500 to 1,000 feet higher than the 
pass, were covered with snow on the 15th July. Kiang, napoo, ovis ammon, 
and perhaps wild yak, to be found on the hills about bere. (Zrotter— 
Thomson.) 

MARTUND—Lat. 83° 43/. “Long. 75° 16’. Elev. 5,817’. 
The ruins of the Hindi temple of Martund, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Koru, or the house of the Pandus and Korus, the Cyclops of 
the East, are situated on the highest part of a karewd, where it commences 
to rise to its junction with the mountains about 3 miles east of Islam- 
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abéd. Occupying undoubtedly the finest position in Kashmir, this noble ruin 
is the most striking in size and situation of all the existing remains of 
Kashmir ‘grandeur. The temple itself is not now more than 40 feet in 
height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over the fluted pillars 
of the surrounding colonnade, give it a most imposing appearance, There 
are no petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to the general character of the building. Many vain 
speculations have been hazarded regarding the date of the erection of this 
temple, and the worship to which it was appropriated. It is usually called 
the “house of the Pandus” by the Brahmins, and by the people “ Mar- 
tund” or the sun, to which the temple was dedicated. The true date of the 
erection of this temple, the wonder of Kashmfr, is a disputed point of 
chronology; but the period of its foundation cau be determined within 
the limits of one century, or between A.D. 370 and 500, 


MARU or PETGAM—Lat. 338° 40’, Long. 75° 46’. Elev. 
This village is situated towards the south end of the Maru Wardwdn 
valley, in @ comparatively open country ; it is composed of a few log-huts 
inhabited by peasants, who gain a living by farming and tending cattle. 
Maru contains a custom-house. From this village there is a path to 
Sird and Zanskér, through the defile to the eastward, which is traversed 
by the Farriabddi stream. 
Vigne was informed that by following this road he would arrive at a 
hot sulphureous spring on the second day’s journey. (Vigze.) 


MARU WARDWAN— 

The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kash- 
mir, from which it is separated by a lofty range of mountains ; its direction 
is nearly north and south, its length being about 40 miles, and its average 
breadth not more than a quarter of a mile; that partlying between Maru 
and Wardwdén being merely a narrow defile, whose sides are very steep 
and covered with a jungle, chiefly of fir trees. It is bounded by high 
and rugged mountains, which almost entirely exclude the sun from its 
lower portions. 

The river which intersects it is a considerable stream which swells to a 
mighty torrent during the melting of the snows. It rises at the northern 
extremity of the valley, on the borders of Sara, and flows south untal it 
joins the Chandra Bhiga just above Kishtwér, receiving in its course 
several tributaries from the numerous minor valleys which open on esch 
side of it. 

The apper portion of the valley is called Wardwan, and the lower Maru, 
The village of Inshin, in’ the middle of the valley, is distant about 84 
miles north of Kishtwér; and thence to Sird, by the Bhot Khol pass» 
is about 76 miles, or five marches. There are various paths communicating 
between the Maru Wardwan valley and Kashmir ; the principal are those 
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lying over the Margan and Hoksar passes; by the former Islamabéd is 
distant 67 miles from Inshin, and by the latter 51 miles from Maru or 
Petgam. 

The Maru Wardwan valley contains several thinly-populated villages; 
the houses, which are double-storied, are roughly built of timber, and 
have pent roofs. It forms a portion of the Udampur district. 

Very little difference is observable in the dress and appearance of the in. 
habitants of this valley and of those of Kashmir, but they seem to share 
some of the prejudices of the Tibeténs, as Vigne relates that he was told 
that after a death among the inhabitants of the Maru Wardwén valley, 
none of the deceased’s relatives will touch milk until the arrival of a parti- 
cular day. All the natives of the valley are, with scarcely an exception, 
Muhammadans. The climate is very rigorous, and rain or snow falls 
throughout the greater part of the year; the stony fields produce but one 
harvest in the twelve monthe, and that is limited to a scanty crop of 
trimba and grikmah, and for five months of the year the inhabitants are 
absolute prisoners to their houses, the snow lying 10 and 15 feet deep, 
entirely blocking up the lower stories of the habitations. Pollard trees, 
which elsewhere furnish abundant supplies of fodder for the cattle during 
the winter months, are verv scarce, and such trees as do grow are small and 
stunted. Despite these disadvantages a considerable number of ponies are 
bred in the valley, and taken to Sari, where they find ready sale or barter, 
A good pony, between three and five years old, fetches, it is said, about R20 
(British currency). The vendor prefers to be paid in cash, but has fre- 
quently to be contented with tea; in thie case he receives a démiu (a weight 
equal to three seers) of tea, which is valued at #17 ; on this he is required 
to pay an import duty of B2 at the customs poet at Stiknis, at the north 
end of the valley. If fortunate, he disposes of his tea to an itinerant 
merchant in the valley, otherwise he must continue his journey to Islama- 
béd or Srinagar before he can sell it for the #20 it is supposed to be 
worth in Kashmir ; in either case, when the labour and risk are considered, 
it is apparent that the transaction brings little or no profit. 

The geolovical formation of the Maru Wardwan valley is gneiss, mica 
slate, and a silicious grit. 

The Maru Wardwaén valley is mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ayin- 
Akbberi as the Murwar Dhun. 


MARWAR— 

A river which rises on the east side of the Tatmari Gali, on the range of 
hills lying between the Karnao valley and Kashmir; it flows in an easterly 
direction through the parganas of Hamal and Machipdéra, joining the 
Pohru, lat. 34° 22’, long. 74° 25’, about 8 miles north-west of Soptr. 
Balaogiind is the ordinary point to which large boats can ascend the stream ; 
but when the river is full, or after much rain, they go as far as Pohru. 
( Hontgomerse.) 
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MASHERBRUM—Lat. 35° 39. Long. 76° 23’. Elev, 25,627’. 
A mountain in Baltistén, It also gives name to a glacier which runs down 
from it to the Hushé river. 


MASHO on MATHO—Lat. 34° 0’. Long. 77° 42’. Elev. 
A village said to contain one hundred houses, in the kardari of Hemis 
(Lad4k). It lies near the top of a sloping alluvial fan 3 miles to the left 
of the left bank of the Indus, just above Shushot. Part of the village 
forms a jagir belonging to the family of the ex gyalpo of Ladék. (Radha 
Kisken—Aylmer.) 

MASPU RA—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 74° 49’, Elev. 
A village situated in a valley amid the hills, about 5 miles north-west 
of Shupion, on the path towards Chrdér. 


MASSA BOWAN—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 

A small village situated at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. In the 
mahar&ja’s records it is noted as forming part of Jagerpar, which adjoins 
it. (Montgomerie.) 

MATAYAN orn MATEN—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 10,700’. 
The first village on the Lada&k side of the Zoji La, 16 miles from Bal- 
tal and 15 miles from Drds. It is situated on the right bank of the Gum- 
bar, a tributary of the Drés river, and at the base of a very steep mountain, 
which rises in precipices several thousand feet above the village. The camp- 
ing ground is 2 miles above, and opposite the village. No trees here 
but a good deal of cultivation, chiefly barley. Wild rhubarb and onions 
found near here, both very good eating. There is a very miserable: rest- 
house here, and water and supplies can generally be obtained in small 
quantity. (Bellew—Drew—Johnson— Ramsay.) 


MATELLI—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 73° 59. Elev. 
A village in the Kotli district, situated above the left bank of the Punch 
Téi, about 8 miles north of Kotli, just above the path to Pinch. It 
contains about twenty-five houses, and is inhabited by Muhammadans, 


MATSIL—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A village lying in the mountainous district between the north end of the 
Kashmir valley and the Kishan Ganga; it is situated in a narrow valley at 
the confluence of the Dddi stream, which flows from the east, with the 
Poshwarru from the south-east. The united waters form the Matsil, a 
considerable stream which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34° 48’, 
long. 74°27’. As it approaches the Kishan Ganga, the banks of this stream 
are said to become very precipitous and cannot be traversed. The village 
of Matsil was founded some years ago by the present lambardar, who mi- 
grated from the village of Satti in Gurais. The population now numbers 
eight families of Muhammadan zamindars, four fakirs, two pirzddas, a 
shepherd, and a barber. Most of the houses are built in a line on the right 
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bank of the Didi stream, which is shallow and fordable, and is also crossed 
by a 4adal bridge. To the south of the village, the mountains are clothed 
with forest ; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there 
a few pine trees. In the valley to the south of the village there is a some- 
what spacious marg or plain watered by the Poshwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which 
during summer is visited by large numbers of Gujars and shepherds. The 
lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by numerous well-watered valleys 
affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill-tops the shepherds 
find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer popula- 
tion of this district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is 
an excellent path by the village of Kroras, which lies oa the Schért stream, 
about 15 miles south-west of Matsil. There is said to be a more direct 
path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough, 

Matsil, in the Dard language, means “‘a fish,” and the name is said to 
have been given to the district on account of the abundance of fish that 
used to be found in its streams before the valleys became so much frequented. 

In bye-gone times the Matsil distritt suffered from frequent incursions 
of the Childsis, for which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited ; 
it now forms part of Girais. Neither coolies nor supplies can be depended 
upon, The most part of such little cultivation as does exist lies to the east 
of the village, above the right bank of Didi stream. When the crops are 
in the ground, it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping; a varrow 
strip of ground by the bank of the Dadi stream is the most eligible situa- 
tion. 


MATTAN— 
A pargana in the Anatnég zilla of the Mirdj division; it comprises the 
district lying to the north and east of Islamabéd. The tahail station is at 
the village of Mattan or Bawan. 


MAZADI— 
A small clear stream, which, flowing from the south-west, joins the Nakpo- 
chu (blackwater) above Sankho. It was forded with difficulty on the 80th 
June by Moorcroft. (Afooreroft.) 


MAZAKOI—Lat. 34° 34, Long. 75° 3’. Eley. 
A village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses, situated on a bluff 
above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. There is a rope suspension 
bridge across the river between Mazakoi and the village of Jurnial, to the 
north-west. 


MAZENO PASS—Lat, Long. Elev. 18,500’, approx. 
A pass between Astor and Bunar (Chilés), at the head of the Rupal valley. 
It is caid that it opens in June, but on emergency can be crossed in May. 
It is quite impassable for ponies, and difficult for men on foot, steps having 
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to be cut in the ice in order to ascend. In former times it was used by 
Chilésf raiders. 

From the now uninhabited village of Rupél, at the foot of Nanga Parbat, 
the route first lies over an ice-field, about 2 miles long. Leaving this the 
track lies sometimes over and sometimes on one side of a glacier for about 
12 miles, when the summit of the Mazeno pass isreached. Tosho, another 
pass, lies 2 miles to the west, and these two routes to Bundr join a few 
miles down the Diamirai valley, which leads into the Bunar valley. Being 
very difficult, the Mazeno pass is but little used. (Zanner—Ahmad Alb 
Khdn—Almer.) 

MECHI-HO1l—Lat. 84° 25’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 10,850’. 
A postal hut near the Zoji La under a glacier known as the Mcchi-hoi 
glacier. ( Drew.) 

MEGH— 

A low caste of Dogrés, descendants of the earlier pre-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of the hills who became enslaved on the occupation of the country by 
the Hindas. They are the scavengers of the towns and villages. Of Dims 
and Meghs there are a large number in Jami, and they sre scattered also 
over all the country inhabited by the Dogrés. They are employed in the 
same way as the Dims (.v.). 

The Meghs hold a position, as regards the Dams, somewhat like that 
of the Brahmins among the Hinds; they are not only counted by them 
as higher, bat are looked up to with some special respect. (Drew.) 

MEIRA—Lat. 84° 8'. Long. 73° 39’, Elev. 

A small village in the Chikar district, lying 13 miles north-east of the 
Kohila bridge, on the old road from Mari towards Baramiila; it is prettily 
situated on rising ground surrounded by cultivated fields, which are arranged 
in terraces, 

There is a travellers’ bungalow in the village, and supplies are procur- 
able. (Aligood—-Knight—Ince.) 


MENDI—Another name for Rondi in Baltistén. 


MENDOLA or MUNDOL—Lat. 33° 41’, Long. 74°. _— Elev. 
A village in Pinch, which gives its name to a pargana; it is situated 
on the right bank of the Pinch T6i river, about 18 miles south-west of 
Pinch, It basa mixed population of Hinddés and Muhammadans, inhabit- 
ing about one hundred houses, which are scattered for a long distauce by 
the bank of the river. Towards the southern end of the village the river is 
crossed by a ferry. 

The interesting ruin of a Hindé temple, situated on the bank of the river, 
nearly opposite the ferry, is called in the neighbourhood Dehra; it is of 

. similar construction to the rained temples in the valley of Kashmir. 


MENDOLA—Iat. 33° 43’. Long. 74° lV’. Elev. 
A village in Pinch, in the Haveli pargans, situated on the slopes of the 
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hill above the left bank of the Panch Tdi. It numbers about thirty houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zam{ndars. 


MERA—Lat, 34° 20’. Long. 738° 33’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east 
of Mozafarabad, on the road to Baramila ; it is remarkable only for its huge 
cypress trees and its acacias. (JL/itige/.) 


MERABAGH—Lat. 82° 57’. Long. 75° 8’. Eley. 
An extensive garden with a Hindd temple and a baoli, situated about 2 
miles south-west of Krimehi, by the side of the path towards Dansal. 


MERAGUND—Lat, 34° 8’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Sukn&g, to the south of the road 
between Srinagar and Patan. The stream may be forded when the waters 
are low. The Muragtind contains a masjid and twenty-five houses ; all the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Shia sect. Hice is extensively culti- 
vated about the village. 

MERARA—Lat. 383° 2’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
Meréra ia considered to form part of Ronda, situated on the hill-side 
above it; it lies on the right bank of the Nerd river, about 6 miles north- 
west of Badrawér. There are ten houses in the two villages, of which 
Meréra contains but one ; all the inbabitants are Hindis. 


METMU—Lat. 83° 44’, Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 
A small village in the Kuthér pargana, containing three houses inha- 
bited by zamindars; it is situated on the streams flowing from the Sao- 
gam valley. 

METSIJ—Lat. 33° 47’, Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
A hill iu the range between the Kuthér and Kaurpara parganas; it is 
crossed by an excellent road between the villages of Gowran and Brar 
which is practicable for horsemen and laden cattle; neither the ascent nor 
descent is described as beiug at all steep. From Gowran the path lies by 
the Gdjar village of V4) and Papaharan ; it then crosses the Shéhkdl 
canal by a éénal bridge to the village of Brar; the whole distance is said 
to be 5 koa. 

MIAN — 
All Dogrés belonging to the family of the maharéja are called “ Midne.” 
They follow no trade, nor will they turn their hands to agriculture. 
For a Mién to turn his hand to the plough would be a disgrace. 
Most of them have a bit of land, either free, or nearly free, of land 
tax, which they get others to cultivate on terms of a division of the 
produce. Their dwellings are generally isolated, either at the edge of, or 
within, the ,orest or waste; they are so placed for the sake of hunting, 
which is their natural and favourite pursuit. But their profession, that to 
which they all look for a livelihood, is, as they say, “service ;” by this they 
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mean the service of their chief or of some other ruler, either military 
service, or for attendance not involving menial labour, or anything that ean 
be called labour. They make good soldiers : they are faithful to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency to be brave. The 
sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in the use of it, 
while those of them who have had the practice of sport are good shots with 
amatchlock. In the art of leading, the Mfans fail. They have seldom 
those qualities which are necessary for the making of a good superior 
officer, Warmth of temper, quickness of action, and absence of tact 
rather than steadfastness and power of combination and of conciliation, 
are their characteristics, At the present time some few families of Mians 
begin to take to the plough, but not many, for the old system is recog- 
nised by the mahardja, and so far encouraged by him that, other things 
being equal, a Mién is most likely to get advancement in the government 
service. Till of late years it was an almost universal custom amongst the 
Miéus to destroy every female infant born to them. Not until the Bri- 
tish occupation of the Punjab did female infanticide begin to cease. A 
necessary sequence was that the men of that caste had to take a wife from 
some other caste. Thus arose the custom of Midns intermarrying with 
the castes below them, generelly with working Rajpéts and Thakurs, A 
result of this must be that Min blood is kept less pure, and their race less 
isolated, than is the case with the castes below. It is probable that the 
Miéns, as a race, have derived advantage from this bringing in of fresh 
blood. When the girl is brought home to the house of the Mfén asa bride 
——a bride may be from six to eizht years old—she never again enters her 
‘former home ; this regulation of the Mfans was evidently made in order 
that as little intercourse as possible should be kept up with the family 
with whom they had been obliged, so to say, to become connected. ( Drew.) 


MINAWAR— 
A district of the Jami province, skirting the plains and lying between 
the Chenab and Jhelum rivers. Its chief towns are Minféwar, Bhimbar, and 
Mirpur. It has a population of 193,004, of whom 82,298 are Hindus, 
102,890 Muhammadanzs, and 7,816 belong to various other casts. (Drew.) 


MINAWAR.—Lat. 82° 47’, Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A town in the district of the same name, lying about 14 mile from 
the right bank of the Tawf river. (¥.8.—This Tawi river is the one 
which flows through Rajaorf and Naoshera.) 


MINAWAR—Lat. 35° 49’, Long. 74° 80’. Elev. 5,050’. 
A prosperous village of thirty houses at the eastern end of the Gilgit 
plain, and about 8 miles from that place. It stands on the left bank 
of a stream, which flows north to the Gilgit river a mile or so distant. 
Fruit-trees abundant. Abundant space for encamping and good water 
(Barrow.} 
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MINGRAM—Lat. 34° 27', Long. 73° 89’. Elev. 
A large village situated in a valley some distance above the right bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about a mile east of Palla. 


The village extends for a considerable distance along the path, and is 
well supplied with water from a stream ; the principal houses are clustered 
in a line on the east side of the valley. Both rice and corn are cultivated, 
and there are many shady trees about the place ; at the Mingram-ka-takia, 
by the banks of the stream at the north end of the village, there is a grove 
of fruit-trees, and a single chunar. 

Mingram contains a masjid, and about forty-two hvuuses, which are 
mostly inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Serari clan; theze are 
also six families of weavers, a potter, and two oil-sellers, 


MIR—Lat, 33° 4’. Long. 75° 10’, Elev. 

A village in the Jama district, which forms the stage between Krim- 
chi and Landra, on the high-road between Jami and Kashmir ; it consists 
of a few houses, which are widely scattered on the hill-side. Good water is 
procurable from a small torrent, but it is doubtful whether either coolies or 
supplies are to be obtained without previous arrangement. There is a 
small enclosure by theside of the path for the accommodation of the maha- 
réja and his family when travelling. 


MIR—Lat. 33° 54’. Long. 75° 8. Elev. 
A village situated about 2 miles south of Trél, on the path towards 
Stirsi ; it is divided into Bun Mir and Pet Mir, and contains ia its upper 
and lower divisions about sixteen houses. 
The zférat of Khw4ja Abdul Rabim, on the high land to the east of the 
village, forms a conspicuous object in the landscape. 


MIRAJ on MIRAZ— 


The name of one of the two great divisions of Kashmir ; it comprises three 
zillas, which are partitioned into twenty-five parganas, viz. :— 


Parganas. Taball station or chief place, 
Zitla Anatadg. 
1. Anstnig . . . : . Islamabid. 
2. Shdhabdd . ‘ : . . Duru or Der. 
3. Diosur . . ° ° 5 ‘ Kolgdm. 
4, Bring . . . . . . Hokra. 
&. Kuthdr . . . bs F -|  Acbibdl, 
6. Mattan . * . . . Mattan. 
7. Khourpara . . . é «| Sir. 


8. Dachinpara . ° . . 7 Kanelwan. 
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Pargans. Tahsil station or chief place. 


——_—$— rrr 


Zilla Shupion. 


& Batd . . . . . . Shupion. 

10. Supersumun . ; 7 . . Shupion (not in the pargana, bat the 
tabafl station). 

V. Ardwin . . . . «| Mobunpdra. 

12. cated . . . . - . Littar. 

13, Zaiapur . ‘ . . . Safanagar. 

14, Shukrd . - ‘ 7 . . Aribel 

15. Chrét . . 7 . . . Méran. 

16. Saremozebala . ‘ F . . Bij Behdra. 


Zilla Shahir-i-Khds. 


17. Wallar . ‘ . ‘ . «| Trl. 

18, Bibu . 3 . . . Pampdr. 

19. Yech . ‘ . . . Kralpira, 

20. Nagém . F . 2 F «| Kusba Nagém. 

21. Phak . : . . . . Batapura. 

22. Khod Khist . . : . é Khas Shabir, 

23, Atsun . . : . . 7 Bagwanpira. 

24. Bulda . 3 . . . : These are very small parganas and have 
} no tahsfl stations, being close to Sri- 

25. Arway . . . . . nagar. 


a a 


It has been conjectured that Miréj ie derived from Maya Réj, the 
territory of Maya or Lakshmi, the mother of Kama, the god of love, and 
the wife of Vishnu. (Zims/ie.) 


MIRAK—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 78° 80’. Elev. about 14,000’. 
A straggling village on the western shore of the Pangong lake, 7 miles 
from Mang and 8 miles from Karkpet. Wood abundant and good graz- 
ing. (Drew—Reynolds.) 


MIREG—Lat, 33° 55’. Long. 75° 84’. Elev. 
A village in the Mara Wardwén valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, about 2 miles north of Basman. It is said to contain about twenty 
houses ; among the inhabitants are a milla anda blacksmith. This village 
is now noted for the very excellent potatoes it produces, which are sold at 
the rate of six seers for s rupee. They are eaid to have been introduced 
two or three years ago, a traveller making the villagers a present of two or 
three, and instructing them in their cultivation. 

MIRKANIA—Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 73° 32’. Elev. 
There is only one house in this place, situated in a narrow gorge drained by 
a small torrent, about 4 miles north-east of Mozafarabéd, on the path 
towards Titwal. 
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MIR MALIK DARA—Lat. Long. Elev. 

A valley in Astor to the west of the Kamri Dara, into which it drains at 
Rattd. It contains two villages, namely, Mir Malik (about ten or twelve 
houses) and Batwashi (three or four houses). The population is not over 
a hundred souls. The inhabitants are Dards of the Bota stock, and practi- 
cally identical with those of the Kamri Dara (g.v.). Up this valley there is a 
good deal of pine wood and cultivation; at its head there are two passes 
leading into the Kel valley ; that through the Sakmal ravine is much the 
easier, 

In thie valley there are said to be twenty-eight houses, fifty head of 
cattle and six hundred sheep and goats, (dimad 4lé Kkdn—Barrow— 
Ward— Aylmer.) 

MIRPA TSO—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 78° 35’, Elev. 
A camping ground 11 miles south of Shishal, on the western route from 
that place to Nima Mad (on the Indus), and at the foot of the Shishal pass. 
There is a fresh -water lake here, a short distance from which fuel is to be 
found. No provisions; four days’ supply should be taken in at Shishal. 
Two miles south of the lake, between it and Yahle, the Thato-La (or 
Nurpa) is crossed. The water of the lake is undrinkuble, There isa good 
spring on the western side. (Reynolds— Maurice.) 

MIRPUR—Lat. 83° 11’. Long. 78° 49’. Elev. 1,236’. 
A town of considerable importance in Naoshera; it lies on the left bank 
of a broad watercourse in an arid plain, which is everywhere inter- 
esected with deep ravines and water-channels. As there are numerous wells 
in the town itself and in the immediate vicinity, the green fields and trees 
by which they are surrounded form a pleasing contrast to the parched 
appearance of the neighbourhood. 

Mirpér is distant about 22 miles north of the cantonment of Jhelum, 
10 miles south of Chaomuk, and about 39 miles south of Kotli by the 
direct path, and 46 miles by way of Sensar; the latter part of the direct 
route is very rough and unfit for laden cattle. 

The town stretches from east to west, occupying the high ground 
between the bed of the stream which flows by the north and a smaller 
watercourse which lies along its south face ; both these channels are usually 
dry, except during the rainy season. The streets are comparatively wide ; 
those, however, leading down to the bed of the stream to the north are very 
steep, some being paved with stone steps. The houses are well built, and, 
with few exceptions, are of brick, plastered. 

There is a tahsil and a kotwali, also a baradéri. This latter building is 
situated just outside the town to the east, and has a tank and some few 
trees near it; it is usually occupied as a government office, but may be 
made use of by travellers on application to the proper authorities. To the 
south of the town is a fort; it does not appear to be of any strength, and 
is now appropriated as a debtors’ prison. 

There are numerous Hindi temples in the town, of which the most 
famous is called the Roganat Sami; it was built by order of the mahar&ja, 
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and is situated on the bank of the river-bed to the north of the towns 
there are also ten masjids and five zidrats. There are said to be 2,000 Hindés 
in Mirpdr, including a few Sikhs, who have a temple near the baradari, 
and 600 Muhammadangy, including 200 Kashmiris, In the Hindd portion 
of the town there are three hundred shops, twenty-five goldsmiths, twelve 
washermen, twelve barbers, twelve potters, ten carpenters, two blacksmiths, 
a mabéjan, and a Brahmin. In the Muhammadan portion, ten goldsmiths, 
ten carpenters, thirteen blacksmiths, thirty coolies and twenty-five horse and 
cattle-keepers, twelve washermen, ten dyers, ten butchers, fifteen sweepers, 
twenty-five potters, thirty-five chokidars, ove tinman, and six musicians. 
Among the principal inhabitants is Sardar Uttar Singh, a pensioner of the 
British government. The town is supplied with water from five tanks and 
thirty wells; there is also a small spring called the Bugutwala baoli. 
Though not noted for its manufactures, Mirpdr carries on a considerable 
trade between the Panjab and neighbouring hills. From its elevation and 
position the climate must assimilate to that of the Panjab. 

The surrounding country is bare and sparsely cultivated, the ground 
sloping up gradually to both north and south; on the north side of the 
town, on the other bank of the watercourse, are numerous wells surround- 
ed by gardens and fields, whose cultivation gives employment to some two 
hundred gardeners, who are stated to live for the most part in Mirpur. 


MIRPUR—Lat. 34° 27’, Long. 78° 52’. Elev. 

A village in the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it is situated on the left 
bank of the river, almost opposite to, but a little north of, Baran, and is sepa- 
rated from the village of Purni to the south by a small stream called the 
Narhaji; a path leading across the mountains to the Karnao fort lies up 
the bed of this stream. Below the village are the remains of a bridge 
across the Kishan Ganga, which has been carried away. A few pine trees 
are scattered about; both rice and dry crops are grown, the fields being 
disposed in two ledges above the river-bank. There are about twenty 
houses in the village, including a Gdajar,a blacksmith, three of the Bolloch 
caste, and fifteen of the Kuki caste of Haz&ra descent. There is a masjid 
in the village, and the takia of Kalandar Shéh. 


M'RU—Lat. 38° 45’. Long. 77° 45'. Elev. 
A village of seven or eight houses on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, 
passed between Gya and Upshi, on the route from Kulu to Léh. The 
valley here is well cultivated. Camp in a plantation of poplars. 

Below here the Gya ravine is very narrow, and the stream is crossed 
four times on small wooden bridges of romgh planks. The road has been 
much improved of late years, 

After heavy rain the stream gets rapidly in flood and the bridges are 
often carried away, and the road rendered impassable till the water sub- 
sides. The fords are deep and dangerous after rain, or when much snow is 
melting. 
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During the summer months the main road from Léh to Gya goes by 
the “‘Shang” valley, and then over the high ridge dividing the Shang 
from the Gya ravine. (Manifold—Thomson—Cayley—Aylmer.) 


MISHWAR—Lat, 33° 46!. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A small village lying in a little valley amid low hills on the north side of 
the path between Shupion and Chraér. There is much cultivation about the 
village. 

MOGAL MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 42’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev, 
A small village situated about 16 miles north-west of Kishtwar on the 
road towards Kashmir by the Marbal pass. It consists of a few houses 
lying on a plain less than 100 yards long, above the left bank of the 
stream. The neighbourhood of this village is sparsely populated and 
cultivated, and few supplies are procurable. (4//good— Hervey.) 


MOGALPUR—Lat, 34° 8’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 

A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a little valley on the south- 
east side of the Haistlak wudar, or table-land, on the left bank of the bed 
of a torrent which dries in summer. There are two divisions in the village, 
which contains altogether eight houses inhabited by zamiudars ; there is 
also a masjid and the ziérat of Saiad Kamal Sahib. The village is supplied 
with water from a spring. Dry crops are cultivated on the table-land 
above the village, and rice in the plains below. 


MOGALPUR—Lat. 34° 31’, Long. 74° 17'. Elev. 
This village, which is sometimes called Dragmula, is situated in the Uttar 
pargana, just south of the junction of the Kamil and Lahwal rivers. The 
distance from Mogalpar to Lalpir, in the Lolab valley, is two marches, 
though on an emergency it may be made in one. (Montgomerie.) 


MOHU or MOWA—Lat. 88°29’. = Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 10,790’, 

The name of a pass over the Panjal range, between the south end of the 
valley of Kashmir and the Banibél district. It is used only by coolies, 
as the Banibél pass being so close and easier, all laden ponies go by that 
route; but ponies can, and in a few instances do, traverse this pass, 
There is a road which branches off from the village of Mohn, on the south 
side of the pass; it crosses the Danik Marg range, and, passing through 
the village of Krowa, joins the Banihal road a little above the village of 
Deogol. (Montgomerie.) 


MOHUNPU R—Lat. 34° 8. Long. 74° 31’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated on the right bank of the bed of 
a stream which almost dries in summer. It includes Bab4é Khipdra, which 
lies close to it, and contains the ziérats of Saiad Hashim and Abdul Hasan, 
a masjid, and about eleven houses inhabited by zamindars. There is 
small garden in the village, and much rice cyltivation around it. 
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MOHUNPU RA—Lat. 83° 41’, Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
A village in the Ardwin pargana, of which it is the tahsil station. 
MOLAI~ 


A Mubammadan sect amongst the Dards, corresponding very nearly with 
the Nir Baksh (g.v.) in Baltistén. 

The name must have its origin from the Arabie Maula, God ; they thus 
calling themselves the “ Godly.” In matters of prayer aud fasting they 
follow the Suni ways, but in creed are Shias, and, like them too, will driak 
wine, (Drew.) 


MONAIYAN—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
This village is said to contain about seven houses. It is situated in the 
Drawér district, a few miles south-east of Karen, on the path towards the 
Kashmir valley. 

MONDA—Lat. 32° 57’, Long. 75° 46’, Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Nerd river, at the confluence 
of the Halini stream, a few miles eouth of Badrawér. It contains six 
teen. houses, of which twelve are inhabited by Hindis and four by Muham- 
madans. The village stands on high ground ; below it the Haldni stream is 
crossed by a kadal bridge. From the neighbourhood of this village a 
channel conveys water into the town of Badrawér. 


MONDOL—Lat. 33° 9’. Long. 75° 82’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhfga, just west 
of the junction of the Lidar Khol. It contains about ten houses inhabited 
by Hindiés. 

MONGRAN—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 75° 58’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén). It contains nine 
houses, (4yJmer.) 

MONKANG on MANGKANG, orn CHIBRA MANGKANG— 

Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 79° 3’, Elev. 

A camping ground, 19 miles north of Hanlé, at some distance from the 
right bank of the Hanlé river. It is also called Chibra Mangkang- 
The Indus is about 20 miles north from here. (Montgomerie.) 


MONKANG oz MANKANG—Lat. 35° 53’.. Long. 79° 5’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Hanlé river, about half-way 
between Hanlé and the Indus. (Cuszingham.) 


MONKANG PLAIN— 
Extends from Hanlé north-west for about 30 miles along the course of 
the Hanlé river. It is covered pretty thickly with dame or Tibetan furze, 
which grows here to the unusual height of 3 and even 5 feet. On 
the west is a low range of hills, on the east a very lofty range separating 
the Hanlé valley from the Indas. (Cunninghan— Thomson.) 
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MONTIGUND—Lat 33° 34’, Long. 78° 14. Elev, 
A small village in the Shéhabdd valley, lying in a hollow shaded by 
clumps of trees. It is situated about 2 miles west of Dur or Shahabdd. 


MORADPUR—Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village in the province of Naoshera, on the right bank of the Tawi, 
about 5 miles south of Rajaorf. It was one of the resting-places on the 
aucient road by which the emperors of Delhi «vent from Lahore to Kashmir, 
and under the Mogul rule was a place of some note, but the sardi ik now 
a very unpicturesque ruin; its uarrow rooms are converted into stables, 
and a fine clump of trees is all that remains of the garden. (Hiigel.) 


MORECHU oz MORTSO—Lat. 38°15’. Long. 77° 50’. Elev. 
A camping ground in the Kiang plain, passed between Sumkiel and Ruk- 
chen, on the route from Kulu to Léh, A small pond of fresh but bad water 
here, but in summer it often dries up. Owing to this scarcity of water on 
the Kiang plain, the route by the Zara valley is .ften taken instead. (Cun- 
ningham.) 

MORSE KHOL—~ 
The name of a stream which flows into the Maru Wardwan river, lat, 
34° 1’, long. 75° 43’, near the north-east extremity of the valley. The 
path from Mara Wardwéa to Sara by the Kwaj Kur Pansdl lies up the bed 
of this stream. 


MOZAFARABAD—Lat. 84°22’. Long. 78°31’. _—_ Elev. 2,470’. 
An important town, lying about 42 miles north-east of Abbottabdd, and 
114 miles north-west of Srinagar, by way of Baramila ; Kashmir may also 
be reached by paths traversing the Karnao valley. The town is situated 
in an open valley at the end of the range of mountains forming the water- 
shed between the Kishan Ganga and Jhelum, on the left bank of the 
former river, and about 14 miles north of their junction. 

The mountains, which are almost bare of trees, descend into the river 
in a succession of sloping plateaus ; the town stands on the second of these 
slopes, about 200 feet above the level of the river, towards the southern 
end of a tongue of land formed by a lap of the stream. 

At Mozafarabéd the waters of the Kishan Ganga have lost something 
of the murky hue peculiar to them, but they are still far from clear. 

The river is about 60 yards wide; the banks are steep and rocky, and 
strewn with large boulders. The current is very swift, but the natives are 
accustomed to cross on masaks at the bend of the river to the south of the 
town. 

There was formerly, at the narrowest point, a wooden bridge, which 
was torn away in a moment by a heavy flood which occurred in A.D. 1823, 
while Hari Singh, Nalwa, was endeavouring to get possession of the town 
for Ranjit Singh. This bridge was a subject of much interest in the war 
of 1808, between Muktyér-id-Daula and Abdulla Khén. It has not 
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been rebuilt, but its place is supplied by a rope suspension bridge of the 
jhula kind, which is situated to the north of the town, about half a mile 
above the fort. At this spot, where the water is smooth and the current 
comparatively moderate, a ferry-boat plies, except during the months of 
January and February, when the boatmen state that the river falls so low 
that the passage is interrupted. . 

Baron Hiigel mentions a second ferry as crossing the river below the 
town, exactly opposite the kal’a, where the country is rather fat, but adds 
that it is seldom used, 

At the ferry and bridge a small toll is levied ; the charge varies from an 
anna downwards, according to the presumed means of the traveller. 

A new bridge (suspension) has been erected about a mile below the town. 
It is practicable for laden animals. 

Mozafarabéd contains a théna and is the head-quarters of the zillah of 
the same name. The residence of the hakim or governor is situated on 
the south side of the town, which extends in a northerly direction, and 
consists for the most part of a long street of shops. It is now in tele- 
graphic communication with Srinagar vié Domel. 

The houses are nearly all single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs, 
most of the streets are paved with smooth round stones. But little atten- 
tion is paid to sanitation, though the supply of water is plentiful and good, 
as, not to mention the cold but somewhat discoloured waters of the Kishan 
Ganga, clear streams flow down from the hills on both the north and south 
sides of the town, and on the banks of the latter stream below the town 
there are a cluster of springs, besides one which rises by the edge of the 
river just under the baradéri. This building, which is double-storied, con- 
taining five rooms, is pleasantly situated in a small enclosure, about 
quarter of a mile below the west side of the town, a few feet above the 
Kisban Ganga. 

To the north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, which is 
situated at the north-west end of the grassy plain embraced in the bend of 
the river. The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of some- 
‘thing lese than halfa mile. The ridge is covered with trees and scrub 
jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old graveyards ; 
from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, 
having its superior slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the 
edge of the river, the walls overhanging the banks ; it is an oblong mason- 
ry structure lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, measuring 
between 300 and 400 yards in length by about 150 in breadth, and having 
bastions at intervals along the walls ; the main entrance is at the south-east 
corner. The whole building is kept in excellent repair, and is said to be 
well supplied with artillery stores and provisions. 

The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men ; it furnishes 
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a guard of twenty-five men at the residence of the governor on the south 
side of the town. 

Behind the fort, under the south wall, is the cantonment, a large 
square walled enclosure shaded by some trees ; it is usually occupied by two 
regiments. 

Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at a distance of 
about half a mile to the east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
being the higher, it is likewise commanded from the north and west at 
short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of the fort on 
the right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades 
the shrine of Pir Haibut. 

As access to the fort is not permitted, the dimensions and ranges which 
have been mentioned are merely rough approximations. 

The sardi, built by Ali Mardén Khén by comn and of Shah Jahén, lies 
about a mile south-west of the town, on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, some 600 yards from the water’s edge, and rather more than that 
distance from the confluence.of the Jhelum. The entrance faces the 
west. 

The sardi is a large, square, walled enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner, and is of similar pattern to those met with on the Pir Panjal routes. 
It is not now inhabited, or apparently used, lying some distance from the 
present high-road, bat it seems to occupy a better defensive position than 
the fort, being not so immediately commanded. 

The road to Mari takes the direction of the confluence of the Jhelum and 
Kishan Ganga rivers, which is situated about 14 mile to the south of 
the town; the first part of the way is rough and stony; it then passes 
the temple of Jalél&bad, which commands the road, occupying the summit 
of a flat-topped mound between the pathway and the Kishan Ganga. The 
temple is a small modern building, enclosed by a square wall of undressed 
stones, about 15 feet high ; the entrance faces the roadway. 

The path then lies through a small stream to the banks of the Jhelum, 
which is crossed by an iron cantilever bridge and by a rope suspension bridge 
some little distance above the junction of Kishan Ganga. There is said 
also to be frequently a ferry-boat at this point, which plies at favourable 
seasons when the current moderates. 

The Kishan Ganga flows into the Jhelum almost at right angles below 
the village of Domel. There is a small wooden temple and a fakir’s house 
at the point of land between the two rivers, to which the shore slopes gently 
down, The current of the Jhelum is swifter than that of the Kishan 
Ganga, avd its waters are much warmer. The right bank of the united 
rivers is the higher, There is good fishing at Domel, and an excellent dak 
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The population of Mozafarabéd numbers about 1,200 families, the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans to Hindis being as seven to five. Among the Muham- 
madan section are about 250 Kashmiri families, shopkeepers and weavere, 
200 Giijars, and 40 Saiads, who are Turks of Bukhara; the remainder 
are of various trades and occupations. Of the Hindds, about 300 are shop- 
keepers, and the rest mostly zamindars and general traders. The principal 
merchants and bankers are Habib Khoja and Chet Singh. Pir Labadin, 
the chief of the Saiads, holds a jagir from the government, of ten or 
twelve villages. 

Mozafarabéd containg the zférats of Saiad Mira Sahib and Pir Sultén, 
and five masjids ; there are also three Hindé temples, which are supported 
by the government. There is a considerable trade between this place and 
the Panjab; the exports are chiefly puttd, ghi and cattle, for which 
British goods and salt are imported, avd also grain, whenever the Iccal 
supplies fall short of requirements. 

The following are the usual bazér rates per British rupee, which is the 
only currency in circulation at Mozafarabaéd :— 


Atta, kanak . 7 . . . . . . - 16 seers. 
» makai. ‘ . 4 - 0 wy 
Ardawa 7 . . r - 25 55 
Rice, according to quality . . 810,12 ,, 
Meat. . . ‘ - 10 » 


BOO Ae! ee, Gs fee he 
Be! se er tae: Se, cess Ww. 


Fowls . . . 4, 6, 8, according to size. 
Fuel. . . ° . 2 maunds 20 seers. 
Ghf . . ° ° . . - 2a 
Salt . . 5 . . - 4 
Mik . . : . 5 . . . - 16 » 
Oil ° - . . . . . . 3 ” 
Butter . . . . . . 7 : . » 3 wx» 
Sugar . . < : : F . . - lbp 
. e 4 ” 


» inferior quality 


. 


A little corn is grown in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabéd, but most of 
the arable land is devoted to rice cultivation, A few vegetables may be 
obtained, and a little fruit, of which the peaches are of good quality. 

The climate of Mozafarabéd during the summer months is very hot, 
and in the months of August and September fevers are prevalent ; the in- 
habitants, however, enjoy a remarkable immunity from flies and mosquitoes. 
In winter the snow does not lie. 

The authority of the governor of Mozafarabéd extends over the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga, and as far as the Panch boundary and Baramila, includ- 
ing the districts of Karnao and Chikar. 

Mozafarabéd offers a rich field for the researches of the geologist ; moun- 
tains of tertiary formation rise up to the limit of perpetual snow, and on 
them are piled in woundrous masses brvken and dismembered heaps of stones. 
In many places whole mountains look as if they had been riven through and 
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through, and the spectator beholds the vast clefts, 1,000 or 2,000 feet 
in depth, as fresh as if the violent convulsion of Nature had taken place 
only yesterday. A little lime is manufactured in the neighbourhood from 
stones taken from the beds of the streams. 

Mozafarabad is the modern name of the ancient Hind Shikri, and was 
given to it, according to the Brahmins, two hundred years ago by the 
Muhammadans. 

It was formerly a 14j, which comprised the whole extent of territory 
between Baramila on the east and the boundary of the Kuhiri ilaka 
on the west ; but on the death of Sultén Ahbat Khan, it was divided between 
his two sons (the second son heing blind). Mirza Kbén, the eldest, 
received the present Mozafarabdd district as his portion, and transmitted it 
to his only son, Hasan Ulla Khén, whose eldest: son, Zabardast Khan, dying 
without issue, left the raj to his brother, Mozaffar Khan, who resigned in 
favour of his eldest son, Hasan Khan, who had a son named Abdulla Khan. 
The ilaka was about 40 miles long from the range on the east to the 
little village of Mir Jumél-é-din, which formerly was claimed by both the 
Mozafarabéd and Kathuri rdjas and led to many fights between the two 
parties; the village, however, was at last given by common consent in 
dhurmarth to a fakir, and formed the boundary between the two states. 

The breadth of the réj wae about 30 miles from the Ddab Tibba on 
the south to the Karnao boundary onthe north. It was considered the most 
productive of the Bamba states, as it contained a considerable area of fertile 
land, which produced chiefly rice, and yielded first-rate pasture for cattle. 

The town of Mozafarabid was completely demolished during the war 
with the Sikhs, who burnt all the houses belonging to the Muhammadaps ; 
these in their rage vented their spleen on their Hindé neighbours as soon as 
the troops moved, and completed the destruction so wantonly begun. The 
town, however, was afterwards in a great measure restored, and the Sikh gov- 
ernor regularly colonised it, chiefly with Sikhs and Hinds. After this the 
Mozafarabéd raja paida xazardna of R7,000 to the Lahore government, 
and the district is said to have yielded nearly the same amount to the raja, 
The Lahore soldiery were accused of having committed every sort of atro- 
city on the inhabitants and their property during the Sikh occupancy of 
the district, and their violent conduct left an indelible feeling of mingled 
hatred, distrust, and thirst for revenge. (Vigue—Hiigel—Lumsden— 
Wingate.) 


MUDAPUR—Lat. 83° 44’. Long. 74° I’. Elev. 
A village which lies on the road about 7 miles west of Pinch, near the 
point where the paths to Parral and Kotli separate. It contains about 
twenty houses inhabited by Muhammadan zam{ndars, a fakir’s makdén and 
garden, and the Kamal Posh zfirat. 
It is well supplied with good water from a spring, and from a stream 
which flows down from the hills just east of the village. This is a favonrite 
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fishing station in the season, the Pinch Téi river flowing just below the 
village through numerous pools and rapids. 


MUDGUND—LIat. 33° 46’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village in the Kuthér pargana, situated on the right bank of the Arpat, 
about a mile south of Gowran; it contains three houses inhabited by 
Kashmiris, 


MUGLIB—Lat, 84° 5', Long. 78° 15’, Elev. 

A small village about 12 miles north-west of the western end of the 
Pangong lake, and passed on the Changchenmo route between Tankse and 
Lukung. No cultivation here, but good pasturage. General Strachey 
says that white marble is found near here. Gypsum is found between 
Muglib and the Pangong lake. This is the last village met with between 
Léh and Yérkand. Provisions should be taken in at Tankse. (Trotter-— 
Henderson.) 


MULBEKH orn MOULBI—Lat. 34° 23', Long. 76° 25’. Elev. 
A monastery and village situated on the right bank of the Paskhyum river 
(or Wakha-chu), and passed between Shergol and Kharbu on the route 
from Srinagar to Léh. It is 4 miles from Shergol, and is perched ona 
cliff about 200 feet high. A little beyond Mulbekh a large figure 
called Chamba is passed, cut in the rock on the road-side. The village 
contains thirty houses. (Be/lew— Henderson— Aylmer.) 


MULLING on MALING—Lat. 83° 15’, Long. 77° 15'. Elev. 
A village in the Zanskér or Maling district, on the right bank of the 
Zanskér river, and 182 miles from Léh. Supplies and fuel procurable. 


MUNDA—Lat. 33° 83’. Long. 75° 16’, Elev. 
A cave situated on the side of the Panjél range to the south of the Shah- 
abad valley. It may be reached through a defile from the neighbourhood 
of the village of Baddarmién. Moorcroft thus describes his visit to this 
cave -~— 

“Continuing to ascend the hills, we managed, although the ground was rough and 
broken, to ride to within 400 feet of the top, There we alighted, and crossing a thick 
bed of snow, came to the entrance of the cave of Miinda. The opening was only high 
evough to admit a man on his hands and knees, and a stream flowed from it sufficient 
toturna mill. Taking torches with us, we crawled into it, and at about 5 yards came 
to a part sufficiently lofty to allow us to stand. Our attempt to advance waa, however, 
frustrated by the bottom being entirely filled with water more than mid-deep, the depth 
of which, as ascertained by a stick, increased as it receded. As far as we could discarn, 
the passage continued for above 20 yards, with a height of from 6 to 8 feet. How much 
farther it penetrated the mountain, we could not ascertain, but it seemed likely that 
it was nothing more than a natural drain for the waters of the mountain. These had 
now accumulated in larger quantity than usual, as the mouth of the cave had been 
blocked up with snow. It had been partially cleared away for our visit by order of the 
miélik, but the quantity was too considerable to be wholly removed, unless after some 
days’ labour.” 
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MURAN—Lat. 38° 52’. Long. 74° 54’. Elev. 
A village in the Chrat pargana, of which it is the tabsfl station. 


MURGHI on MURGHAI1—Vide “ Bursax-1-Murenal.” 


MURGU NALA—A valley on the winter road from Léh to Yérkand, midway 
between Léh and Daolat Beguldi. 


MURHAMA—Lat, 33° 50’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A large village shaded by fine trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, just above the confluence of the Veshai and Rembiéra rivers. It 
lies about 3 miles north-west of Bij Behdra, and is about seven hours’ 
journey by boat above Awéntipir. At this village there is a ferry. 
(Hervey—Ince.) 


MURKOT—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 74°. 54’. Elev. 

A village in the Girais valley, lying a little distance from the left bank of 
the Kishan Ganga, about 300 yards east of the fort and bridge. It con- 
tains a masjid and about twenty timber-built houses, and is supplied 
with water by a rill which flows from the Burai spring, on the slopes of 
th2 mountains to the south. 

The usual encamping ground is on the plain on the west side of the 
village, betweeu it and the fort ; bat there is no shade. Coolies ‘and sup- 
plies are obtainable under the orders of the nawab, who resides in the fort. 


MUSHNAI—Lat. 34° 31’. Long. 78° 58’, Elev, 
This place consists merely of a cattle-shed, surrounded by a few fields, 
situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, in Lower Drawér. 


MUSTAGH PASS—Lat. 35° 49’. Long. 76° 15.’ Elev. 19,000’, approx. 
There are two passes bearing this name on the route leading from Baltis- 
tén to Yaérkand, both leading into the same valley on the northern side of 
the Great Mustégh or Karakoram range, which forms the main axis of the 
Himalayas. The two passes are about 12 miles apart. 

Godwin-Austen, writing in 1860, says :— 

“ Many years ago, the main traffic lay up the Baltoro glacier, and turned off up a lateral 
ravine to the left, and so over the Mustdgh pass, come 12 miles to the east of the pass 
now io use. This former pass became impracticable owing to the great increase of snow 
and ice, and Ahmad Sbah ordezed » search to be made for some other way over, when 


the present passage was fixed upon.” 

The new pass now, however, has become impracticable on account of 
the accumulation of ice on a glacier opposite the camping grou d of Skin- 
mang. But it is quite possible that in a few years this may again become 
practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

The old Mustégh pass can be crossed with the aid of long ropes, and 
axes to hew stepe down the ice-slopes. But it is extremely difficult, and 
no oue would use it except in a case of absulute necessitv. 
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An account of the passage of this pass will be found in the Royal 
Geological Sarvey Proceedings of 1888. (Godwin-Ansten — Young- 
Ausband.) 


MUSTAGH RANGE anp PASS on “ ice mountain”—# ide ‘‘ KanakoraM.” 
Mountains. 
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NACHIANI—~—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 34’. Elev. 

The name of a mountain in the range at the north-west end of the Khu- 
hama pargana. On the hills between Nachidni and the Panchipira moun- 
tain, lat. 34° 38’, long. 74° 27’, there is some exceedingly fine pasturage, 
and in the months of July, August, and September, some four to five 
thousand or more head of cattle are brought up from the Loléb and other 
adjacent valleys to feed, but on account of the scarcity of water on this range 
of hills they rapidly extend their feeding ground farther north, as far as 
Hant, where there is plenty of water, and easterly as far as the Haramuk. 
Usually these hills are covered with snow, and the pasturage is not in order 
till at earliest the middle of June. (Mlontgomerie.) 

NACHILANA—Lat. 33° 22’, Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 

A small village situated about 34 miles north of Rémsd, on the road leading 
towards the Banihal pass. It lies on the left bank of the Mohu stream just 
above the junction of the Banibdl. 

NAERUNG oz NIRA—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 76°55’. —_ Elev, 11,850". 
A village in the Zansk&r district, a little distance from the right bank of 
the Zanskér river, and lying on the route from Padam to Léh between 
Piinch and Yelchung, and at the north base of the Naerung La. Ex- 
tensive cultivated lands here, and juniper trees common in the neighbour- 
hood. A stream runs by the village. Abrupt and stony descent to river, 
which here flows through a narrow rocky channel, and is crossed by a 
wooden bridge, without hand-rails, about 40 feet long and nearly 50 feet 
above the water (2nd July). (Zhomson.) 


NAERUNG LA ok NIRA PASS, on TAKTI PASS, on PANCHE 
PASS—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 76° 55’, Elev. 16,000’. 

Is crossed between Pinch and Naerung, on the route from Padam to Léh, 
From the Panch side the ascent may be made up either the right or left 
branch of a ravine. The former is the longer but easier road, the road up 
the ravine on the left being steep. The top of the ridge is rounded. The 
mountains on the right and left are about 1,500 feet higher than the pass, 
A good deal of vegetation on the top, and snow in large patches on its 
northern face (July Ist). Extensive view to north of a range of mountains 
tipped with snow. Descent to Naerung village abrupt and stony. 
(Thomson.) 

NAGAI— 
The name of a stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the lofty moun- 
tains forming the north-east boundary of the Gdrais valley, and joins the 
Birzil, lat. 34° 47’, long. 75° 8’. 

The valley of the Shingo river may, it is said, be reached by a path fol- 

lowing the course of this stream. 
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NAGAM—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A pargana in the ShAhir-i-Khas zilla of the Mir4j division ; it comprises a 
district lying to the south of Srinagar. The tahsil station is at Kusba 
Nagém. 

NAGAM—Lat. 38° 56’, Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A village lying a short distance from the right bank of the Dadh Ganga, 
about 11 miles south of Srinagar, on the road towards Chrér. It is the 
tahsil station of the Nagén. pargana and a market-place, and is usually 
called Kusba Nagém. There is a good encamping ground above the village, 
and supplies and forage are procurable. A root called mazet, used in the 
almond-coloured dye, is said to be found in the neighbourhood of this vil- 
lage, and at Pampur. Most of it, however, comes from Ladak, where itis 
called tsot. (Allgood — Elmslie.) 


NAGAR—~ 

An independent Dérd state, lying north of the R&képish mountain and 
south of the Hunzé river. Though considerably smaller than Hunzé, it 
has a larger population owing to the greater amount of cultivable ground, 
it being situated so as to get the full benefit of the summer sun and being 
fertilised by the numerous streams from the great Rikdépish mountain. 
The population is about 10,000 souls. They are less warlike than the 
Kanjutis, and less addicted to raiding, while slavery is unknown. The 
people are Shias and belong to the Yashkfo or Birishki stock. The ruler, 
as in Hunzé, is known as the Thum, and the family as Moghlotai from an 
ancestor named Moghlot. Two sons of this family live in Kashmir terri- 
tory, where they hold jagirs, 

The country is famous for its apricots, which are exported in large quan- 
tities to the Panjab. The Nagar streams are said to be rich in gold. Nearly 
opposite Hunza the Matsil or Hapar river, a considerable stream, joins the 
main river from the south-east. The fort of Nagar and the Thum’s house 
are on the left bank of this stream, about 3 miles from the junction, 
at an elevation of 8,0u0 feet above the sea. This valley forms the eastern 
boundary of Nagar. That part of Nagar which faces Hunza is divided 
into four districts, each with ite fort, viz., Shaiar, Askardas, Chitorkan, 
ond Swaiar. The river between Hunzé and Nagar flows between perpen- 
cheular cliffs, 800 feet high and 600 feet apart at the top, which can 
ouly be sealed in a few places and are carefully guarded, There is a twig 
bridge opposite the fort of Hidrabéd; at the head of the Matsil valley is 
the difficult and dangerous road over the Hispar pass (g.v.) into the Shigar 
valley. When Kashmir authority was temporarily expelled from Gilgit be- 
tween 1852 and 1860, communication with Nagar was maintained by this 
road, In the prosperous times of the Shiu rale, the thums of Nagar acknow- 
ledged the Ras of Gilgit as their feadal saperiors, and tradition relates that 
the villages of Nilt, Galmit, Toll, and Pasant, which now belong to Nagar, 
were given as dowries to diffent ééums, who married daughters of the Trak- 
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hané. At the time of the Sikh occupation of Gilgit a very close connec: 
tion existed between the rulers of the two states of Gilgit and Nagar. 
Between Hunz4 and Nagar a great rivalry, which has frequently re- 
sulted in open hostility, has always existed, but they are generally 
ready to combine against an external foe. Though possessing a com- 
mon origin, the people of Nagar are distinguished for timidity and 
incapacity for war, and no instance is recorded of their being victorious 
over their rivals of Hunzé, at whose hands they have suffered many dis- 
astrous defeats. Since 1868 Nagar has been tributary to Kashmir, to 
which it makes an annual payment of twenty-one tolas of gold and two 
baskets of apricots. 

The revenue of Nagar, Mr. Girdlestone states, is derived from the 
Khin’s share of grain, native cloth, oil, goats, and gold dust. It is esti- 
mated at 27,000 per annum. The language is Burishki, or Khajina, as 
Mr. Drew calls it, and according to him the people are called Khajani. 
The villages in Nagar lie very close to each other, and for 20 miles are 
almost continuous. (Biddulpk—Girdlestone—Drew.) 

NAGAR 

The Nagar district lies on the opposite side to Hunzé of the Hunzé river. 
It is bounded on the north by this river; on the south by the Rakapashi, 
or Shaltar snow range, the peaks of which reach as high as 25,500 feet; 
on the east by the Hispar glacier ; and on the west by the Chaprot snow 
range, with an altitude of about 19,000 feet. There are twenty-eight 
permanent villages in the Nagar district, of the same construction as those 
of Hunzé, but on the outskirts of which people returning in and for the 
warm months build temporary huts. In Nagar itself there are 1,000 
houses, with one or two families in each, and in the other portion of the 
district 2,500 more ; in all 3,500, and, roughly estimated, 15,000 inhabitants. 

Jafar Ali Khan is the raja of the district, an aged man of some 70 years, 
with ten grown-up sons, one of whom, Uzar Khan, whois always with his 
father, is the heir-apparent. The others bave been given jagirs. Jafar 
Ali Khan owns some territory in Gilgit, which is looked after by ore of 
his sons, Alidad Khan, On the banks of the Hunaé river are four villages 
of the Nagar district, already included in the twenty-eight, Chaprot, Chalt, 
Budalas and Bar, ruled by another of the ten sons, Iskandar by name, un- 
der the orders of the Gilgit man. At Chaprot and Chalt 200 Gilgit sepoys 
are stationed, who are rationed by the Nagar people at one seer of grain per 
soldier, without payment. In time of necessity Nagar can produce 6,000 
fighting men, but with no regular training; and one cannon and two sher- 
bachas are kept in the fort, which may resist small arms, but not artillery. 
The usual matchlock, sword and shield are used. 

Sulphur is produced, particularly towards the village of Pisan and the 
Barpu glacier. 
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In times of peace there is great amity among the people of Nagar, who 
are happy and obedient to existing orders, and in time of battle they fight 
in a body, being more at home with swords than guus. They are Muham- 
madans of the Shia sect, and by profession cultivators. Their language is 
different to that of Gilgit, but resembles that of Hunzi. Unlike the 
people of Hunza they do not believe in their women having fresh air and 
admiring the beauties of nature, but keep them in purdak. In each vil- 
lage there is a masjid, and one or two matam saras (penitentiaries) where 
they do penance for ten days, beginning with the uew moon of the Muhar- 
ram season ; and during this time, which is one of mourning, no flippancy 
of any kind is permitted, particularly marrying and giving in marriage. 
Polo, of a kind, on horseback, is a great pastime on all gala days, so much 
so that a plot of ground, well looked after, is kept for this purpose only. 


The taxes are not unlike those imposed in Hunzé, but much more leni- 
ency and justiceis shown. The raja receives 4,000 maunds of grain, 1,000 
goats, and about two seers of gold annually from the ryots. Fruit and grain 
crops are similar to those of Hunzd, save in Hdpar (consisting of five vil- 
lages) and Hispar ; where, ow'rg to their great elevation, very little is 
produced, 

The total extent of cultivated land in Nagar does not exceed 100 square 
miles, Owing to difficulty in crossing the Hunzd river and the absence of 
co-operation on the part of the Nagar people, no traders from the north 
visit here. Kashmir and Nagar exchange mutually. 


The cattle resemble those of Hunzdé, and number some 20,000 cows 
and bullocks, 100,000 goats and sheep, and about 300 horses, 


There is one blacksmith in the district. 


Rivers.—The Nagar river takes its rise at the Hispar glacier, and joins 
the Hunzé at Sumair village : from here to the lower end of the glacier is 
a distance of 25 miles, and the glacier continues up the valley for another 
30 miles. From April to October the river is impassable, being from 150 
to 250 feet broad, 5 or 6 feet deep, and very rapid. In winter the breadth 
and depth are reduced toa third. The bed is very rocky, and gold is ob- 
tained from it. Only one xara (rope bridge) is carried over this river, and 
this has been described in the report on Hunzé. On the 12th August 
1889, the rope of the zara at Budalas broke, and five persons, four of whom 
were officers of the Kashmir force (a commadan and three havildars), fell 
into the torrent. The fifth, asepoy, was picked up badly bruised, but living ; 
but the four former were never seen again. 

The streams that flow down from the Rakapashi or Shaltar range, and 
join the Hunzé river at nearly right angles, have very steep banks, which 
are bridged, and the road bas to pass over and through mad and etone 
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gateways, which makes it impossible to cross elsewhere. These gateways 
are locked in time of any disturbance, and this plan is also adopted in the 
Hunzé district over the streams that flow down the south side of the Bar- 
Lar range into the Hunza river. 

Passes.—No road exists over the Rékapashi or Shaltar snow range, but 
to the south-east of Nagar there is the Hispar pass, about 17,000 feet in 
altitude, across which no cattle of any kind, with or without loads, can be 
taken. The pass is simply a footpath leading into Skardi and used only 
in the months of June, July, and August. 

Roads —From Nagar vid Gilmati to Chalt, 38 miles, by a good road 
along the left bank of the Hunzé river, which is crossed by a aara. It is 
a made road, with wooden bridges over the small streams which horsemen 
can cross without dismounting. In three days light luggage can be con- 
veyed by coolies from Nagar to Chalt. 

Another road leads from Nagar to the Hispar pass vid Hupar and Rash 
hill, 48 miles, This road is good to Htipar, 6 miles ; but from thence to the 
Rash Phari lake equestrians have literally to dismount and pick their way, 
I have seen this road as far as Hispar village, and have the balance from 
native information, From Hipar, Hispar village can be reached either by 
the direct road, 27 miles, or along the Nagar river, 22 miles; both ways 
being equally difficult. 

From Nagar to Hunza, 10 miles, the people cross the Nagar river by a 
nara, ascend a 2,000-feet pass called Daung between the Nagar and Hunzé 
rivers, the latter of which is crossed by another zara, and on to Hunza, 

I heard that there is some sort of a track from the village of Hispar 
over the glacier of the same name that leads to Yaérkand, but I cannot 
vouch for this information being correct. 

The height of Nagar is 7,500 feet, of Hapar 8,900 feet, and of Hispar 
village 10,000 feet, approximately, The snow-fall is similar to that about 
Hunza. 

Fruit ripens in the months of July and August. 

(Ahmad Alé Khén, 1889.) 


NAGAT—34° 3’. Long. 74° 51. Elev. 
The name of a nambal or morass lying to the south-east of Srinagar. Its 
water communicates with the Jhelum through the Kachgul za/a, which 
flows in almost opposite the Shaikh Bagh. The high-road from the capital 
towards Paémpur passes this morass. 


NAGBANI—Lat. 33 45’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A stage 7} miles north-west from Jami, on the Akndr road. 
NAGBARAN—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 75° 7. Elev. 


The name of a grassy valley situated amid the lofty mountains lying be- 
tween the valley of the Sind river and Kashmir. The path from the village 
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of Zostén towards the Mar Sar lake traverses the east side of this valley, 
crossing the Arrah stream, which is sometimes bridged. 
NAGDAR—Lat. 84° 40’. Long. 73° 59’. Elev. 
A considerable village in Upper Drawér, situated on the slopes of the hilt 
high above the left bank of the Babin-ka-katta etream. It is said to con- 
tain a masjid, and about twenty-five houses inhabited by zam{ndars, includ- 
ing a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. The Kaghén valley may be 
reached from this village by a path lying up the course of the stream, 
NAGR—Lat. 38° 9’, Long. 75° 36’. Elev. 
A small village containing six houses inhabited by Hindd zamindars; it is 
situated above the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, at the edge of the 
cultivated plateau below the town of Doda, abont 300 yards east of the 


fort. 

NAGROTA—Lat. 32° 48’, Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
A village in the province of Jamé, lying a little more than 6 miles 
north-east of that town, on the high-road towards Kashmir. 

The village, which contains a Hindd temple, about twenty mud huts 
and three or four banias’ shops, is built on a little rise surrounded by moist, 
swampy ground. On the north side of the village there is a low ridge, 
offering a suitable place for encamping. Water is obtained from wells, a 
stream, and a tank; the two latter sources of supply fail during the dry 


season. 
NAI—A caste of Dogrés; barbers. 
WAIDGAM—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Machihéma pargana, consisting of two houses situated on @ 
small stream, about 2 miles west of Sybig,on the south side of the road 
from Srinagar. 
NAID KHAI—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 
A village situated in the morass on the north side of the Nord canal ; it is 
one of the centres of the boat-building trade. 
NAIHARAT— 
The name of a very small pargana in the Kamr4j division of Kashmir. The 
-ahsil business is transacted at Shalirah, which, however, lies outside the 


limite of the pargana. 


NAIL— 
A considerable stream which flows through a narrow vailey and empties 


itself into the Pinch Téi by its left bank, just north of Kotli, lat. 38° 382,’ 
long. 78°57. It is fordable, and is crossed by the path from Kotli to Pinch, 
which follows the bank of the Pinch Téi; that by the Nandheri and Sona 
Galis lies up the valley of the Nail stream for some miles. 

NAINDI— 
The name of the eastern portion of a canal which leaves the Veshad river 
near Tarsan, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana, 
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flowing into the Veshau again, lat. 33° 49’, long. 75° 7', just. above its 
junction with the Rembidra. The western branch of this canal is called 
Ninnar, (Montgomerie.) 


NAKKA—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 73°52 '. Elev. 
A smail hamlet in Lower Drawér, situated in the valley of the Rugworian- 
ka-katta stream, to the west of the path which follows the course of the 
Kishan Ganga, 


NAKPO-CHU or “ Black Water ”— 
A tributary of the Sari river. It is formed by the Mazadi and Omba 
streams. Flowing east it joins the Stra river at Sankho. Its waters are 
very muddy, and discolour those of the Sard for some distance along its left 
bank. Mooreroft forded it with some difficulty on the 30th June a little 
below the village of Omba. It here rushed with great force through a 
broad stony bed. (Mooreroft.) 

NAKPOGODING PASS oz LANAK PASS-~ 

Lat. 32° 45’, Long. 76° 45’. Elev. 18,000’. 
Lies north of the Tsomorari lake, and is crossed between it and the head of 
the Puga rivulet. Trebeck crossed it from the north on the 14th June, and 
says that all his party suffered much inconvenience from difficulty in 
breathing. The descent to the south side was comparatively easy. 
(Trebeck.) 


NALTAR— 
A glen draining to the Hunza river between Gilgit and Chaprot. In it 
are the two small hamlets of Naltar and Bichgari. North of it rises the 
Naltar mountain, 19,320 feet high. (Biddulph—Trigonometrical Survey.) 


NALTI—Lat. 32° 57', Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, consisting of a cluster of houses situated on a knoll 
on the left bank of the Halini stream, between 4 and 5 miles south of 
the town of Badraw4r, by the path leading towards the Chatardhar pass, 
There is a Hindd temple in the village, and the fields extend a long way 
down the hill-side. The inhabitants are all Hindds, numbering six 
families of Thakurs, and six Sipis, or Megs. Below the, village a sub- 
stantial bridge crosses the Hahini stream. 

NAMBALNAR—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A bamlet situated in a green and narrow glen, which is traversed by asmail 
stream ; it lies about 2 miles south of Kountra, on the path leading towards 
Bapumrishi. It contains the zidrat of Gafur Rishi, and about sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamindars. There is a little corn cultivation about the 
village, and some wild fruit-trees. 

NAMIKA LA—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 76° 35’. Elev. 18,000’. 
Is crossed between Shergol and Kharbu, on the route from Srinagar to 
Léh. The ascent from the west is very gradual, and is 5 miles long. A 
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spring of fresh water about half-way up. An easy descent down to the 
Kanji river and Kharbu. 

Doctors Bellew and Henderson estimate the elevation to be 11,900 and 
12,000 feet respectively. (Drew—Henderson.) 


NAMTSE or NIMCHU—Jat. 33° 40’. Long. 77° 0’. Elev. 13,050’. 
To the Zanskér district. It is a balting-place on the route from Padam to 
Léh, and lies between Zangla and Pangatse, south of the Chelang Labho 
pass. (Drew.) 

NANDAN SAR—Lat. 33° 34’, Long. 74° 34. Elev. 

The name of the most northerly of a cluster of mountain tarns lying on‘the 
north side of the Panjal range, between the Darhal and Bidil! passes, about 
8 miles south of Aliabdd Sardi. The old Mogul highway into Kashmir 
skirted the western shore of the lake, which is 1 mile long and half a mile 
wide. 

A small stream called the Ladi flows from it joining the Rembidra below 
Aliabéd Sardi. In 1814 the Mahardja Ranjit Singh sent forward 10,000 
Sikhs by way of Nandan Sar. The Pathéns or Afghans in Kashmir were ready 
to receive them, and encamped on the Pinjdra plain, near Shupion. A shower 
of rain rendered the Sikh muskets almost useless, and Ranjit’s troops were 
consequently defeated ; the Pathan general was, however, killed in the action, 
At the same time Ranjit, who had attempted to carry the Tosha Maidan 
pass, was defeated by Muhammad Azim Khan, the then governor of Kash. 
mir, in person. 

Five years previous to the first Sikh expedition, the celebrated Fateh 
Khén, the wazir of Shah Ziman of Kabul, paased the Panjél by the Nandan 
Sar road with 10,000 men supplied him by Maharéja Ranjit Singh. 
(Vigne.) 


NANDHERI GALI—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 74° 5’. Elev. 
A pass in the range of hills lying to the north-east of Kotli; it is crossed by 
the direct path between Kotli and Pinch, which is described as being very 
rough and but little used. 


NANDMARG—Lat. 33° 23°. Long. 75° 24’. Elev, 
A pass which crosses the Panjal range at the south-east extremity of the 
Shébabad valley. 


The northern slope of the mountain is clothed with forest to the limit of 
vegetation, but the south side is for the most part rocky and precipitous. 

The path which crosses this pass is known as the Peristén route, and 
though steep and difficult, is used when that by the Brari Bal is 
impracticable. 

The Navdmarg pass is usually open from the beginning of May until the 
end of October, but much snow is met with on the road until very late in 
the season. 
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The top of the pass is distant about 4 miles from Basia or Borson, a 
Gajar settlement in the Pogal valley, which is the usual stage, and about 
8 miles from Choan in the Shahabdd pargana. 

The upright stone at the summit is said to mark the spot where a 
fakir, Nandd, who has bequeathed his name to the pass, existed for many 
years, 


NANGA—Lat. Long. Elev, 
A village on the right bank of the Basantha river with a small bazér, 
situated on the border in the Ramgarh subdivision of the Simba tahsil. 
(Wiagate.) 


NANGA PARBAT oz DEO MIR— 
Lat. 35° 14’. Long, 74° 38’. Elev. 26,620’. 

The great mountain peak which separates Astor from Chilas. The Dard 
races call it Deo Mir, or the’ mountain of the gods. Nanga Parbat is, 
however, the name by which it is generally known in Kashmir and 
Yaghistén. 

It towers majestically above the surrounding mountains, and forms a 
landmark visible for miles. (Gazetteer of the Eastern Hinds Kish.) 


NANMARG—Lat, 33° 34’. Long. 75°. Elev. 

A beautiful mountain down or marg, situated on the eastern slopes of the 
Panjél range, about 12 miles south-east of Shupion. The verdant slopes 
of the Nanmarg rise and rest against the ridge of the Panjal, and on the north 
it is bounded by an edging of rising ground that prevents the great valley 
from being seen from it. The view from the eminence on the westward 
side is one of singular grandeur and beauty, the eye being carried along an 
elevated vista formed between the Panjal and the hills that immediately 
bound the valley itself; and a beautiful succession of ridges and valleys, 
down-lands, and forest scenery, resembling that of one vast natural park, is 
continued up to the precipitous sides of the snowy mountains resting on the 
Tosha Maidan for an extent of about 36 miles. (Vigne.) 


NAODAL—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 75° 7'. Elev. 

A village in the Willar pargana, lying in the midst of low rice-lands about 
2 miles south-west of Trél, on the path towards Awdntipir. It contains 
a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars, and 
a pandit, 

There is a small spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees, and 
on the west side a considerable stream, which is crossed by a éadad bridge, 
or it may be forded without difficulty. 


NAOGAM—Lat. 33° 42. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A large village in the Kuthér pargana, situated about 3 miles east of 
Achibél. 
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It is surrounded by rice cultivation, and contains three small springs 
near which lie some old carved stones and lingams, 

The population numbers twenty-two families of Mubammadan zamin- 
dars, ten pirzédas, two millas, eight pandits, two dams, a blacksmith, and 
a cow-keeper, and five families engaged in silk production. 

The filature, which has been erected by the government in this 
village, isa very large building, but is manifestly unsafe. 


NAOGAM—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 74° 38’, Elev. 
This village stands in the middle of the morass, a few miles north-east of 
Patan, just south of the Nori canal. It consists of about eleven houses 
shaded by a few trees, 


NAOPUR—Lat. 34° 18’, Long. 74°80. Elev. 
A large village lying in a narrow valley between two wudars, just south of 
the road from Baramila towards Srinagar, and distant about 5 miles south 
of Sopir. 

A small stream flows through the village, which is surrounded by exten- 
sive cultivation of both rice and corn. 

It contains two masjids and two zfdrats; that of Nasir Sahib is situated 
in a Gne clump of trees. The population numbers about 150 families, includ- 
ing two pandits, three millas, two dyers, two carpenters, two blacksmiths; 
two dims, two mochfs, and a sweeper. 

This village, with fifteen others in the neighbourhood, is held in jagir 
by Diwan Kirpé Rém. 


NAOPURA—Lat. 84° 25. Long. 74° 41’, Elev. 
A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated a few minutes’ walk to 
the west of Bandipdra, on the road towards Sopdr, which is about 16 
miles distant. (Jnce.) 


NAOSHER—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
The name of the part of that lofty range of mountains which lies north and 
south between the eastern end of the Matsil valley and the source of the 
Hanti stream. It is crossed by the track line between Bakthaor, on the 
Kishan Ganga, and the village of Matsil. The sides of the mountains, 
though very steep, are mostly covered with grass and forest, and afford 
pasturage to flocks of sheep ; the top of the ridge is narrow and rocky. 


NAOSHERA, one of the districts of the province of Jami, 


NAOSHERA—Lat. 38° 10’. Long. 74° 18', Elev. 
A town in the province of that name, situated on high ground on the north 
side of a fertile valley, about 300 feet above the right bank of the Tawi 
river. It lies on the Pir Panjél route into Kashmir, and is distant 27 
miles north of Bhimbar, and 122 miles south-west of Srinagar. The houses 
are built of stone. There is a fine old Mogul saréi in the middle of the 
town, which is now the residence of the governor of the district. Below 
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the town there are several water-mills on the river, which early in the season 
is fordable in many places for foot-passengers. 

There is a bungalow for travellers situated about a mile south of the 
town in a large orchard called the Baoli Bagh or ‘‘ Reservoir Garden,” 
from a deep stone well in the centre of it, also a large old saréi with inner 
court. 

Supplies and forage are procurable, water and fuel are everywhere 
abundant, and there is a good encamping ground. 

It is the administrative head-quarters of adistrict. (Allgood —Kuight—~ 
Ince— Drew.) 

NAOSHERA—Lat. 34° 9’, Long. 74° 16’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles 
south-west of Baramila on the Mari road. There is a ferry across the river, 
which is guarded by two small mud forts on either bank. 

In an enclosure on the river-bank are two small bungalows for the 
accommodation of travellers; there is likewise ar open space for encemp- 
ing. Supplies aré procurable, and water from the Jhelum, or from 
stream which flows down through the village. 

Gulmarg may be reached from this village by a footpath passing up 
the gorge to the south-east; the distance is about 16 miles; the road, 
which is at first very steep, lies through beautiful scenery. The usual halting- 
place is about six miles from Naoshera, and this breaks the journey about 
half-way between Rampur and Gulmarg. (Allgood—Ince— Wingate.) 


NAR—Lat. 38° 15’. Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated about 18 miles north of 
Poni, on the road leading into Kashmir by the Badil pass. It consists of 
a few scattered houses, A stream flows down the valley below the village, 
and the hill-sides are covered with a dense brushwood. 

The neighbourhood of this hamlet forms a convenient encamping, 
ground ; but there is only a little corn cultivation about the place, and no 
supplies can be depended upon. (Aligood.) 


NAR—Lat. 35° 21’. Long, 75° 54’. Elev. 7,800’, approx. 
A pargana in Baltistén on the right bank of the Indus. The ravine, in 
which the Indus flows, is here at its narrowest. The cultivated land of the 
main villages extends for more than 2 miles on the surface of an alluvial 
plateau, several hundred feet above the bottom of the valley. It consists 
of the three villages of Chardo, Ganstrot, and Cohro, and contains two 
hundred houses. (Zhomson—Aylmer.) 

NARARU—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 75° 52! Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, lying a little to the south-east of Jinrali, 
about 11 miles north of the town of Busaoli. It consista of a few honses 
surrounded by some fields. 
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NARASTAN—Lat. 34° 3’, Long. 75° 9'. Elev. 

A village situated on the north side of a small valley, which opens into the 
north-east end of the Willar pargana, at the village of Sutra. It is distant 
about 4 miles north-east of Arphal, and lies at the mouth of the gorge 
which is traversed by the path leading towards the Mar Sar lake. 

The village stande un high ground, which produces rice and other dry 
crops. The Brariangan stream flows just south of the village ; it is crossed 
by a £dnal bridge, and may also be forded. A torrent from the Saraibéo 
range to the north rolls down the gorge through the village. 

The population consists of four families of Muhammadan zamindars 
occupying houses with pent roofs, and nine families of Gujars inhabiting 
their usual flat-roofed huts. 

The houses are much scattered, the zamindars living in the upper part 
of the village near the temple. This is one of the most interesting ruins 
in Kashmir. Its situation is very picturesque, looking down the narrow 
valley, while behind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty mountains 
of the Brariangan range. 

NARBU SUMDO—Lat. 32° 40’, Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 15,500’. 
A camping ground 11 miles south of the Tsomorari lake, on the routes 
from Spiti to Léh, vid the Parang La, It is on the banks of the Para 
river and at the head of the Leptra valley, and lies on the borders of Ladak 
and Spiti. (Montgomerce.) 

NAROAR—Lat. 338° 2’. Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 

A village in Jam, situated on the south side of the range, about 5 miles 
north of Krimehi, on the high-road towards Kashmir, There is much rice 
cultivation about the village. 

NARPUR—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 74° 51. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Supersumun par- 
gana, at the mouth of a little valley which is traversed by the path between 
Shupion and Chrér. 

It contains abcut six houses, and is watered by a small stream. The 
ziérat of the three Saiads Pédshéh, Phatra, and Ashraf, is situated by the 
side of the path. 

NARSAR—Lat. 33° 47’, Long, 75° 24’. Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the north end 
of the Kuth4r pargana ; it contains a masjid, and five timber-built houses 
having pent roofs, which are inhabited by five brothers. 

NARU—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 

A village situated in a little valley on the south side of the Bring pargana. 
It is the point of departure of the path leading over the range into the 
Sh&habéd valley. There are two routes, one by the village of Zamilgam, the 
other by Batgand ; both are excellent paths, and almost equally direct. The 
journey to Vernig occupies a little more than an boar. 
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NASHILA—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 
A small village in the province of Kishtwar, situated about 5 miles 
north-west of Doda, on the path towards Bagu. It contains two families 
of Muhammadans and one of Hindis. - 


NASIM BAGH— See “ Srinagar.” 


NATIAN— Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 78° 56’. Elev. 
A village situated at the north-east extremity of the Karnao valley, con- 
taining ten houses and a mixed population of Kashmiris and Gijars. 

The corn-fields extend up to the edge of the forest, at the foot of the 
western slope of the Nattishannar Gali. 

The paths from Titwal towards the Kashmir valley, both that crossing 
the Nattishannar Gali, and by the Kukwa Gali, which is the winter route, 
lie through this village. 

There are numerous fine walnut trees scattered about the fields. 


NATIPU RA—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 74° 26’, Elev. 
A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated on the left bank of the Pohru, 
about 8 miles north-west of Soptr, by the road leading towards Shalirah 
and the Loldb valley. It contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
zamindars. Some fine trees shade the village. 


NATSU—Lat. 34° l’. Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, containing four houses inhabited by zamfn- 
dars ; it is situated by the side of a ravine in the sloping spur on the west 
side of path, between Makabéma and Drang. 


NATTANAS—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
A village containing about twenty houses, situated near the left bank of the 
Kamil, at the south-east end of the Uttar pargana. A path lies over the 
range of hills to the south, leading to the village of Chogal on the Pohru 
river, 


NATTISHANNAR GALI—Lat. 34 28, Long. 7+°. Elev, 
The name of the pass which is crossed by the best read lying between the 
Uttar pargana and the Karnao valley. It is called in the Kashmiri lan- 
guage Nastichan, or the cut-nose. 

This pass 1s quite practicable for laden ponies, and is open for nine 
months in the year ; during the winter season a detour must be made by 
the Kukwa Gali, lying more to the north. 

The summit of the pass is distant about 4 miles east of the village of 
Héji Nar, and 16 miles south-west of Shalirah fort, the Drangiari dod 
forming the resting-place midway. 

The top of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle lying between the lofty 
rocky mountains of the Shamshabari range to the south and the Nattishan- 
nar mountains of much inferior elevation to the north. 
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NAUGAM-—-Lat, 35° 16’. Long, 74° 57’. Elev. 9,800’. 

* _A village on the right bank of the Astor river, just above its junction with 
the Kamri. It is on the road from Srinagar to Astor vid the Dorikun 
pass. ‘With the neighbouring villages of Pakora, Mainkial, and Gultari, 
it contains some 33 houses. (Aylmer.) 

NAUNAGAR (Survey Station)—Lat. 83° 58’. Long. 75°. Elev. 

The name of one of the largest wudars or table-lands in Kashmir. It lies 
near the middle of the valley, on the west side of the Jhelum, between 
Awéntipér and Bij Behéra, and is about 5 miles in length by 24 
miles in extreme breadth rising from 200 to 250 feet above the plain. 
Cunningham states that he searched in vain for shells in this mass of lacus- 
trine deposit, as he erossed over the karewé to Pa Yech, but was more 
fortunate at Awéntiptir, where he obtained numerous specimens of Cyelas 
rivicola in the horizontal strata of clay and sand at different heights up to 
nearly 200 feet above the present level of the river, and about 80 feet 
below the level of the lake beneath which, it is presumed, the valley of 
Kashmir was submerged. (Cunningham.) 


NAUPUR—Lat. 35° 55’, Long. 74° 19’, Elev. 5,400’. 
A small village on a plateau about 2 miles west of Gilgit fort and 500 
above it. Its fields are watered by channels from the Shuki: or Nauptr 
stream, on the left bank of which about a mile south of the village isa 
large rock-cut figure of Buddha. This figures is about 10’ high and over 
30’ above the ground. There are all sorts of legends in conuection with 
this figure, All round Naupar on the plateau and on the hiil-sides are 
ruins of ancient villages and traces of much former cultivation. It is said 
Naupdr or Amsar, as it was then called, was as big a place as Gilgit, It 
now contains less than twenty houses. (BiddulphR—Barrow.) 

NAWASHAHR orn RANBHIRPURA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A new town with a bazér, built by Mahardja Ranbhir Singh, about half- 
way between Jami and Sialkét. It is the head-quarters of the zillah 
of Shahr Khas, or the Jami zillah, and had a post office and a telegraph 
office. The maharéja sometimes gives pig-sticking parties in the neigh- 
bourhood. (Wingate.) 

NAWOAT—Lat. 38° 45’. Long. 74° 8’, Elev, 
A village on the north side of the Pinch valley, about 5 miles west of the 
town ; it is situated on the slopes of the hill some little distance from the 
right bank of the Pinch Téi river, the road to Pinch passing through the 
fields below it. 

There are about twenty-five houses in the village, a fifth of the inhabit- 

ants being Hindéas. 

NEKI—Lat. 33° 25’. Leng. 73° 53’. ' Elev. 
A village lying on the direct path between Mirpdr and Kotli. It is situated 
on the south side and close to the top of a steep ridge, which is covered 
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with fir trees ; on the north side of the ridge, close to the village, isa baoli, 
in which rises a small spring of cool clear water. 
Neki contains six houses; the inhabitants are Muhammadan zam{ndars. 


NERIL— 
The name ‘of a stream in the Tilail valley, which flows into the Kishan 
Ganga by the right bank, lat. 34° 33’, long 75° 4’. 
This stream is bridged at the village of Neur, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga, where the road towards Drés crosses it ; it is also 
usually fordable, 


NERU— 

This river rises on the range of mountains forming the boundary between 
the hill state of Chamba and Badrawar ; it flows in a north-westerly direc- 
tion towards the town of Badrawé4r, before reaching which place it is joined 
by the Halini stream, which flows from the Kind Kaplas lakes and receives 
the drainage from the Chatardhar pass ; it is joined during its course by 
numerous other affluents, the principal of which is the Bin Kad stream, 
which flows in below the village of Bhala, about 12 miles north-west of 
Badrawér. 

The course of the Nerd is uniformly in a north-westerly direction ; it 
empties itself into the Chandra Bhéga, lat. 38° 8’, long. 75° 86’, almost 
opposite the town of Doda. The banks are for the most part rocky and 
precipitous, but the stream is of no great depth, and the current moderate- 

The Nerd is bridged below the village of Beja, near its source, and by 
the Dredja and Haripdr bridges at the town of Badrawér, at Kotli and 
Sirole Bégh, below Gata, at Dranga, to the north of Beréra, and below 
Sowand, near where it empties itself into the Chandra Bhéga. The ruins 
of a bridge exist at Niota, and at Sare it is spanned by a beam thrown 
across the bed of the stream. 

It is also fordable at numerous places throughout its course. 


NEUR—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 75° 4’. Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, at the junction of the Neril stream. 

It contains a ruined masjid, and seven families of zamindars and two 
barbers; there are also some flour-mills. Most of the houses stand on 
the high bank on the east side of the stream ; some few are built on the 
right bank, in the bed of the stream, which is crossed by a bridge, and 
may likewise usually ve forded. 

The Showay cascade falls into the Kishan Ganga opposite this village. 

NI oz NIS, on GNI—Lat 38° 25’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, 14 miles below Chuma- 
thang, the road from which is very rough, at times ascending and descend- 
ing by a succession of stone steps over precipitous rocks, which descend to 
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the water’s edge. There are gold-fields here, worked by people from Skardu. 
Fuel and pasture plentiful. (Reynolds.) 


NIASELU—Lat, 35° 43’, Long. 75° 27’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty-six houses, (Aylmer.) 


NICHINAI—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
The name of a grassy valley lying on the north side of the Sind river, in 
the neighbourhood of the Sonamarg. 
It is drained by a stream of the same name, and is traversed by a path 
leading to Tilail. 


NIDAR—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 78° 40’. Elev. 
A small village of three houses on the left bank of the Indus, at the junc- 
tion of the Kyung river, which flows through the Nidar ravine. (Drew.) 


NIDAR PASS oz KYUNGSE-LA—Lat. 88° 1’. Long, 78° $7’. Elev. 
At the head of the Kyung valley, in the mountains that lie east of the 
Tsomorari lake. (Drew.) 


NIGHENPURA—Lat. 33° 34’. Long. 75° 9’, Elev. 
A large village containing about twenty houses situated on the south-west 
side of the Khiind valley, on the stream which irrigates the valley. 


NIGIAL-—Lat. 33° 15’. Long. 78° 49', Elev. 
A village’in Naoshera, lying just to the east of the road between Mirpdr 
and Chaomuk ; it contains about thirty houses inhabited by Muhammadans, 
and is supplied with water from a tank. 


NIHALI—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A very small pargana in the ilaka of Shigar (Baltistén), on the right 
bank of the river. It contains twenty-two houses. (Aylmer.) 


NIKERAN or NEKERAU—Lat. 84° 45’, Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 
A village of three houses begirt with trees, situated on the right bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, towards the western extremity of Gurais, 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Halmathan cultivate 
some of the fields with which it is surrounded. 


NILDHAR—Lat. 385° 49’. Long 74° 34’. Elev. 11,680’. 
A spur from the southern watershed of the Gilgit river, which separates 
that river from the Sai valley. It is crossed by the Gilgit road. 

The ascent from the Sai side is easy, and only about a couple of hundred 
feet. The top of the spur is a level daskt, or plain, about 14 miles in 
width ; the descent on the Gilgit side is at least 800’, and very steep and 
rocky. The old road crosses the spur higher up and involves an ascent and 
descent of at least 2,000’. It is now never used. (Grant—Barrow.) 
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NILKANTA—Lat. 33° 59’. Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 
A pass over the Panjdl range, between the Sidran district to the north of 
Pinch and the valley of Kashmir. 
This is said to be the shorteet route between Pinch and the northern 
parts of Kashmir, but is not practicable for laden animals, and is closed 
during the six winter months. 


NILNAG—Tat. 83° 51’, Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
An oval sheet of water, about 100 yards long and 20 yards wide, lying 
in a deep hollow on the slopes of the hills, on the south side of the 
Kashmir valley, about 4 miles west of Chrér. The water is derived 
from springs, and the place is considered very holy by the Hindis. 
(Vigne.) 

NILPURA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74°17’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about a mile 
south-east of Magham, on the road between Sopir and Shaltirah. 

Rice cultivation abounds in the neighbourhood of this village, which 

contains a masjid, and three houses inhabited by zamindars, a milla, and 
adhobi. The Nil Nag, a spring of clear water, rises in the village. 


NIL SAR—Lat. 33° 32’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
A small lake in the Panjél range, formed by glacial action. It is a 
mile long and half a mile wide. (Drew.) 


NIMA MUD on NYAMA—Lat. 38° 15’. [Long 78° 45’. Elev. 14,000’. 
Two villages of twelve and ten houses respectively, in the Kardari of 
Hemis on the right bank of the Indus, which is forded here. Water chest~ 
deep. Current almost imperceptible (in autumn). Two routes lead from 
here to Shishal, and vid Pangong lake join the Changchenmo route ut 
Lukung. The route to Hanlé lies south, across the Indus vid Nowi camp. 

Naked barley ripens here. Peas and chunpo (lucerne) do not flourizh. 
A few large willow trees near village. Fuel and pasture plentiful. Very 
little snowfall. (Reynolds—Drew.) 

NIMO—Vide “ SNino.” 

NINGIL— 

A stream whose sources lie on the mountains which encompass the Gulmarg ; 
it flows in a north-easterly direction, through a narrow valley in the Krahin 
pargana, and discharges its waters into the Wular lake, lat. 34° 17', 
long. 74° 23’, north-east of Sopir. 

It is a shallow stream with a moderate current, and is probably fordable 
throughout its course ; it is likewise bridged above the village of Shrékowér 
and at other places. 


NINNAR— 
The name of the western branch of a canal which leaves the Veshad rive 
near Tirsap, and irrigates the southern portion of the Saremozebala par. 
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gana, flowing into the Veshad again, lat. 38° 49’, long. 75° 7’, just 
above its junction with the Rembiéra. The eastern branch of this canal is 
called Naindi. (Montgomerie.) 

NIOTA~—Lat. 33° 2’. Long. 75° 41’. Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the left bank of the Nerd river, about 
7 miles north-west of that town, on the road towards Doda. It con- 
tains about twenty houses inhabited by Hindés. Below the village are the 
ruins of a bridge which crossed the Neri. 

NIRA—Vide “ Nazeune,” ; 

NIBKOT—Lat. 33° 11’. Tong. 75° 30’. Elev, 
A small village in Siréz, a district of Kishtw4r, situated near the top of a 
spur above the right bank of the Lidar Khol stream, almost opposite Bagu. 
It is inhabited by four Hindd families, 

NISCHU oz GNISCHU, «.c., “Two Streams ”— 

Lat. 84° 30’, Long. 79° 10°. Elev. 18,630. 

A camping ground at the southern edge of the Lingzithang plain, and at 
the foot of the mountains north of the Changchenmo valley. Two passes 
lead down to Nischu from these mountains, the road by each being good 
for laden animals, From here there are two routes to the Karakash. The 
western route eid the Kizil pass, the eastern vid Thaldat and the Soda 
plain. Burtsi is found in very small quantities, but no grass. Water 
from stream. The camp is at the junction of “ Two Streams” (Tibetan, 
Gnischu). Hence its name. (Zrotter-—Henderson.) 


NISHAT BAGH—Vide “ Suinagar— Gardens.” 
NOBANDI SOBANDI-— 
A glacier in the Mustégh range to the west of the road over the Mustégh 


pase. It is over 14 miles in length, and 13 miles in breadth. (Godwin- 
Austen.) 


NOBOK LA~—Lat. 84° 10’. Long. 78° §. - Elev. 
Between Durga and Taghar, over the Kailas or Léh range. 
NOHAN—Lat. 38° 38’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 


A small village in the Ardwin pargana, situated within a few yards of 
the left bank of the Veshad, about nine miles south-east of Shupion by the 
direct path ; there are some trees near the village suitable for encamping, 
but supplies are not very abundant. (Zsce.) 


NOMAL—Lat. 36° 5’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 5,200’. 
A large village on the left bank of the Hunzé river in Gilgit territory. 
It contains about 80 houses, with fields extending for 2 or 8 miles. There 
is also a small mad fort, which is cecupied by a detachment of Kashmit 
troops. Opposite this fort is a twig bridge across the Hunzé river. 
From Nomal there ir a bad footpath across the hills to Bargd, on the 
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Gilgit river ; Nomal was formerly a much larger place, but haz been de- 
vastated by the river. Kamal Khén, one of the Nagar family, resides 
at Nomal as a hostage and jégirdér of the Kashmir Government. (Bar- 
row.) 

NOMAL— 
A tahsil or iléka of the province of Gilgit; it lies chiefly up the Hunzé 
river valley. (Aylmer.) 

NO PASS—Vide “ Kersana Pass.” 


NORU— 
The Nord canal leaves the left bank of the Jhelum immediately below 
Shédipir, lat, 84° 11, long. 74° 43’; the channel is about 86 yards 
wide, and varies in depth according to the state of the river; there is a 
block of masonry in the middle of it, which is apparently the remains of 
an old bridge. 

The canal at first runs in a north-westerly direction, and after a few 
miles divides into two branches, the smaller of which turns south towards 
Patan, while the other continues straight on, and finally enters the southern 
portion of the Wular lake near Sopiar. 

When the water is high enough, this is the route always selected by 
the boatmen when passing between Srinagar and Baramila, co that they 
may avoid going through the Wular, where, in the early part of the season, 
storms are very frequent, and often as sudden and violent as they are dan- 
gerous ; it is also the shorter route. 

NOSERI—Lat. 84° 24’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 
A village in the Lachrét district, situated near the left bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. It is divided on its west side by a considerable stream of 
clear water from the village of Nosudda, which lies on the opposite bank. 

These villages form the stage midway between Titwal and Panchgram 
on the road towards Mozafarabéd, and their names are usually coupled. 

Noseri contains the zidrat of Sultén Darya, and is inhabited by eight 
families of zamindars of the Moshubba clan, two Gijars, and a barber. 
There is much rice cultivation about the place, and a few walnut and other 
shady trees. 

The most convenient place for encamping is above the path towards the 
south end of the village. ; 


NOSUDDA—Lat. 84° 24’. Long. 73° 45’. Elev, 
A village in the Lachr&t district, situated on the left bank of a stream, 
vis 2 vis to Noseri. These villages form the stage midway between Panch- 
gram and Titwal, on the Mozafarabad road, and their names aré usually 
coupled. Nosudda contains eight houses inhabited by zamindars. 


NOWANA—Lat. 38° 49’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A village situated immediately below the junction of the Rembiéra and 
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the Veshaid rivers. It lies on both banks of the stream, and there are the 
pillars for a bridge across the river on each side. (Montgomerie.) 


NOWBUG—Lat. 33° 39’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 

This village lies almost in the centre of the valley of the same name, on 
the slopes above the right bank of the stream, It is surrounded by a con- 
siderable amount of cultivation, and is supplied with water from two small 
springs on the west side, the Zuri N&ég and the Nund Kishur Nag. There 
are’two masjids in the village and the 2idrat of Shah Abdul Majid, which 
the villagers believe to have been erected two hundred years ago on the 
death of the saint who is said to have come from Baghdad. 

The houses, about twenty-two in number, are somewhat scattered ; 
they are built of timber, and have pent shingle roofs. 

The usual encamping ground is on the slope above the west side of the 
village ; there is ample space, but a want of shade. 

There is a good path through the Halkan Gali, leading to Shdngas, in 
the Kuthér pargana; it passes the villages of Hallau and Brariangdan, 
and the distance is said to be 6 kos. 

Here a small valley is bounded by slopes of low hills that are long 
spurs from the high range behind, hills that rise only 1,000 to 1,500 feet 
well covered with grass and wocd, the slopes not very steep, the hills 
rounded ; these spurs branching make an ever-changing scene of nook, 
knoll, and dell. In the lower parts the valley bottom is cultivated in rice- 
fields which alternate with orchard-shaded village tracts. (Drew.) 


NOWBUG NAI—~ 

A long and narrow valley lying to the south-east of Kashmir; its gene- 
ral direction is nearly north and south. At the entrance to the valley 
from the Bring pargana it is very narrow, being not more than a quarter 
of a mile broad, but near Garrewel it widens considerably, and from that 
village as far north almost as Gowran it has an average breadth of over 
a mile, with a total length of about 8 miles. Numerous minor valleys 
open into its east and west sides. 

The pine-clad mountains with which it is encompassed are not of great 
elevation, except at the north end, 

The surface of the valley is undulating ; towards the south it is bare 
and stony, but other portions are well cultivated, and the profusion of 
grass and trees gives it a beautiful park-like appearance. It is said to 
be one of the best grazing grounds in the country, and to enjoy a delight- 
ful climate. It contains numerous villages, with an exclusively Muham- 
madan population. The stream with which it is traversed takes its rise 
on the lofty mountains at the north end of the valley, and is joined at the 
southern end by a torrent of almost equal magnitude, which drains the 
mountains on the east side; the united waters flow through a narrow 
defile into the Bring river, of which they form the principal source. 
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The main road from Kashmir to the Mari Wardwén valley lies 
through the Nowbig Nai, crossing the Margan pass at its northern ex- 
tremity ; another road lies over the Hokar Sar pass to the east ; and there 
are three paths communicating with the Kuthér pargana, viz., by the 
Kachwan Harrikan and Halkan Galis. 


NOWGAM—Lat. 38° 31’, Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A flourishing village in the Shaéhabdéd valley, situated above the left bank 
of Séndran, about 2 miles south-east of Verndg. 

It lies upon high, dry ground, and is surrounded by cultivation, but has 
comparatively few rice-fields about it. There are about fifteen double- 
storied houses in the village, which is shaded by some splendid trees, and 
supplied with water by a small stream from the hills. 


NOWI]—Lat. 84° 19’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 13,900’, 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Indus, which is fordable 
here. Water waist-deep. Hanlé is 42 miles south e¢ Tura and Monkang 
Shushal, 37 miles north, vid Tsaka La. (Montgomerie.) 


NUBRA, é.e., “ Western ?— 

“The north-western district of Ladék; it consists of the valley of the 
Nubré river and of a portion of the valley of the Shyok river. It is the 
largest district in the country, being about 128 miles in length by 72 
miles in breadth, with an area of 9,200 square miles—nearly all composed 
of barren mountains. It is bounded on the north by the Karakoram moun- 
tains, on the south by the Kailas range, which divides the Indus from the 
Shyok; it extends from the frontier of Baltistén to the source of the 
Shyok. The mean elevation of the inhabited parts of the district is 12,763 
feet. 

Throughout Nubrd, the villages, with scarcely an exception, occupy 
the surface of the low platforms of alluvium which fill up the funnel-shaped 
terminations of the ravines. These alluvial platforms, owing tc the 
copious supply of water, are always well cultivated. Most villages have 
a few fruit trees as well as a good many poplars and willows (the only 
timber). The lower part of the Nubré valley is particularly fertile, 
and on the east side the cultivation extends from Tirit as far as Panamikh, 
in the belt varying from 100 feet to nearly a mile in width. Some of the 
villages are large. Many of the houses are very substantially built. The 
sacred mavé walls are numerous, and of great length and size. 

The principal crop grown in the Nubré valley is naked barley, called 
grim or nas, which is mach in demand by caravans journeying from Léh 
to Yarkand ; as is also the chunpo, or lucerne, which is grown in hedged. 
about plots, and let out, at co much a head, for cattle tograze in. Kanak, 
trombu, jao, and chena are also grown. The lower parts produce a double 
crop. Jungles of low bushes are also found in Nubré: 
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The copious water-supply of the district no doubt depends on the great 
elevation of the surrounding mountains, which rise everywhere, if not 
above, yet almost to the level of perpetual snow; so that at the head of 
each little stream there is either a glacier or snow-bed, which does not melt 
entirely till the end of autumn, affording therefore a nearly perennial sup- 
ply of water. 

The following are’ the subdivisions, according to Mr. Drew, of the 
Nubré district :— 

Gyen, Tsurka, Yarma. 
Shama, Farka, and | 

The climate of Nubré is much the same as that of Central Ladék, 
except that the snowfall is slightly less. The principal villages are Hundar 
and Deskit on the south side, and Taghar and Panamik on the north side of 
the Shyok, 

Khardong village, Tangyar, and Digar are included in the Kardari. 

The cash revenue, besides taxes in kind, is about 26,000. 

(Cunningham—Bellew—Ney Elias—Thomson— Aylmer.) 


NUBRA RIVER— 

A considerable stream and a tributary of the Shyok. It rises in the 
Saichar Ghainri glacier, on the southern slopes of the Karakoram or Mus- 
tigh range, and flowing south-east joins the Shyok opposite Deskit, at an 
elevation of 9,950 feet above the sea-level. It is about 100 miles in 
length. The Lower Nubré valley is very similar, in general character, to 
that of the Shyok about Hundar and Deskit. The same wide, gravelly 
expanse occupies its centre, forming a plain of 1 or 2 miles in width, 
through which the river rans in many branches. A great partof this gra- 
velly plain, particularly on the left bank, is covered by a dense brushwood of 
hippopha and myricuria, which extends for 4 or 5 miles, and is usually 
impervious, except in certain beaten tracts. Numbers of bares are to be 
found in it. The maximum depth of the river opposite Charfsa was 2} 
feet in September. In November, Johneon found it frozen over avd 
crossed it near its junction with the Shyok. The stream was about 
20 yards wide. The summer route by the Karakoram follows the left 
bank of the river as far as Changlung (10,760 feet), On the banks are lofty 
snow-capped mountains, containing numerous glaciers, (Cussingham— 
Thomson.) 

NUNAK— 

The portion of the Zanskér valley between Padam and the junction of 
the Kargia stream. In spring, avalanches are very common in this valley. 
(Drew.) 

NUN-KUN PEAKS—Lat. 84°. Long 76° 10’. Elev. 23,447’. 
In the Western Himaloyss, about 14 miles east of the Bhot Kol pass. 
These two peaks are conspicuons from afar, and are 8,000 feet higher than 
the sarrounding mountains, ( Drew.) 
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NUNUR—Lat. 34° 15°. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A large village surrounded with fruit-trees, picturesquely situated at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Sind river, near its entrance into 
the valley of Kashmir. 
It lies in the midst of a well-cultivated district, about 12 miles north 
of Srinagar, on the Dras road. 
Supplies are plentiful. (Vigne—<Aligood.) 


NURASERAI—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 78° 34’. Elev. 
A village situated high up above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
almost opposite the town of Kuri. It lies on the slopes of a spur which 
descends into the river very precipitously on the west side of the village. 
To the eouth there is a narrow gorge which is traversed by a torrent. The 
path towards Mozafarabéd, which lies about 8 miles to the south-west 
by a rough and stony road, crosses this stream. 

The village contains the zfarat of Hasani Shéh and about sixteen houses. 
Among the inhabitants are two Saiads, two mochis, two carpenters, a 
potter, and a blacksmith. The thdnaddr’s authority extends from the 
village of Makri, in the neighbourhood of Mozafarabad, to Noseri-Nosudda, 
the next stage on the path towards Titwal. 

A little corn and rice are grown in the village, but the main portion of 
the latter cultivation lies far below the east side, on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga. There are a few shady trees about the place, and the most 
convenient spot for encamping is by the masjid near the centre of the 
village. Avrill which flows through the village furnishes an abundant 
supply of water, and there is also a spring. Supplies and coolies are 
obtainable. 


NOUR BAKSH— 
A Muhammadan sect or division of the Baltis, differing from the ordinary 
Shia in their mode or order of prayer. The Nir Baksh follow one who 
stands in front, which, apparently, the other Shias do not; but in the 
greater matters of difference between the Sunis and Shias, the Nér Bakeh 
are with the latter. (Drew.) 

NOR GALI—Lat. 34° 31’, Long. 73° 28'. Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and 
Hazéra. It lies north-west of the small town of Kiri, and is crossed by a 
path leading to the village of Bala Két in Kéghén. 


NURLA—Vide “ Snvnta.” 
NURPA PASS—Vide “Tuato La,” 
NUBPU R—Lat. 38° 49’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 18,610’. 


A pass over the Panjél range, between the district of Loran to the east of 
Punch and the valley of Kashmir. The path crossing this pass is called 
Phawan. (Montgomerie) 
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NUS—Lat, 34° 25’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village and ghat situated on the northern shore of the Wular lake, 
about 14 mile to the south of Bandiptira. Boats may usually be obtained 
at this village. 


NUSHIK LA or HISPAR PASS—Lat. 36° 4’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 

A pass leading from the Shigar valley into Nagar. The path leads up a 
gradually sloping ice-bed, with scarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs en- 
closing it on both sides. The view from this point is superb to the east, 
along the glacier, which is visible for 18 miles. On the north extends 
one great elevated ice-plain, with the peaks bounding the great Nobandi 
Sobandi glacier. The breadth of the main glacier is more than 2 miles. 
According to the natives the glacier terminates two days’ journey distant 
at Hispar in Nagar. The descent from the pass to the level ice below is 
about 3,000 feet, and difficult as well as dangerous, being down steep 
slopes of ice and rock. (Godwin-Austen.) 


NYAMA—Fide “ Nima Mop.” 
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OGLOK—Lat. 38° 40. Long. 78° 10’. Elev. 
A camping ground on Hayward’s route, vid Changchenmo. It is situated 
on the right bank of a tributary of the Yarkand river, which, rising near 
the Karatégh pass, flows north-west and joins the main stream a little 
above Wahab Jilga. The regular route is from Karatagh lake, rid Tamba, 
to Malikshéh. (Drew.) 


OKTI ox UKTI—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 76° 55'. Elev. 11,870’. 
A small square fort with four round bastions, situated on the left bank of 
the Zanskér river, 2 miles below Padam, on the level tongue of land lying 
between the Zanskar river and a stream wkich, flowing from the west, 
joins it a little below the fort. (Zhumson.) 


OLTINGTHANG—Lat. 34° 20'. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 

A village in Khurmang (Baltistén) on the left bank of the Drds river, a 
little above its junction with the Indus, and at the junction of a con- 
siderable tributary from the west. Jt is a halting-place on the route 
from Srinagar to Skardi, vté Drés. The village occupies a gentle slope, 
at the bottom of which ie a small plain covered with huge boulders. 
Three or four inches of snow fell here on the 18th December. It con- 
tains thirty houses. (Thomson— Aylmer.) 


OMBA ons UMBA—Lat. 84° 25’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev, 
A small village in the Khartsé district, situated on the right bank of the 
Omba rivulet, at its junction with the Nakpo-Chu, and lying at the east 
base of the Omba La. Prangos cultivated here. Said to contain fifteen 
houses. (Afooreroft— dy lmer.) 


OMBA LA—Lat. 34° 21’, Long. 75° 56’. Elev. 
A steep and difficult pass in the mountain range separating the valleys of 
the Dras and Stird rivers. A path leads over it from Sankho to Drés. The 
ascent from the village of Omba is very laborious; the descent abrupt, 
but not very difficult, passing occasionally over firm beds of snow. It is 
said that ponies can be taken over for six months in the year. Numbers of 
marmots seen on both sides of the pass. At western base the rhubarb 
plant is to be found (July Ist). (Aylmer— Moorcroft.) 

OMBA RIVULET— 
Rises near the Omba La and flowing south joins the Nakpo-Chu river 
at the village of Omba. Its waters are very muddy. (Moorero/t.) 

OROROTZE—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 13,600’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, some 
distance below Pamzal. Itis only used by shepherds, General Strachey, 
in the middle of September, had great difficulty in fording the river just 
below the camp. It was here 50 yards wide, 8 feet deep, and flowing 
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rapidly over a very stony bottom. There are hot springs in the river 
bed. (H. Strachey.) 


OROROTZE LA— Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 78° 27’. Elev. 18,050’. 
“Is used only by shepherds when taking flocks to graze in the lower 
courses of the Changchenmo river.” (Godwin-Austen.) 


OTE— 

A small plain in Ladék, separating the western and eastern portions of the 
Pangong lake. It is about 5 miles in length by 3 miles broad, and 
forms the end of a very large ravine which runs back into the snowy moun. 
tains of Changchenmo. The silt, which in former times has been carried 
down from the above area, has formed the plain of Ote, the broad barrier to 
what would otherwise bea continuous long reach of water. A rise of 12 feet 
in the lake would cover the greater part of the plain. Snow is said never 
to lie very long at Ote, though the lake freezes all over very thick. Cham- 
pés Noh and Rudok spend their winter on the plain of Ote. (Godwin- 
Austen.) 
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PADAM-——Lat, 33° 28’. Long. 76° 56’. Elev. 11,873’. 

A village on the left bank of the Zanskér river, 5 miles above its junction 
with a tributary from the west, and at the south-east angle of a plain lying 
between the two rivers. It was formerly the capital of Zanskér, but 
is now in ruins. It is still, however, owing to its central position, cone 
sidered the chief place of the district. There is a small Kashmir{ garrison 
in the fort of Okti, 2 miles to the north. Two routes lead from here 
to Léh, the one most used being vid Zangla, Yelchung, and Lamayaru. 
Being surrounded by high mountains, wich intercept all moisture, there 
is very little vegetation, and no trees are to be seen. The plain to the 
north-west is, however, partially cultivated. The river is crossed, opposite 
the village, by rather an insecure rope bridge, high above the stream, 
which at the end of June was deep, rapid, and mi ddy. 

The Ladékis were defeated here in 1835 by one of Zordwar Singh’s 
generals. (Thomson—Cunningham.) 


PADAR— 

Consists of the valley of Chen&b from a little below Siri up to the bound- 
ary of Pangi, which belongs to Chamba, a length of 80 miles with, in 
addition, the valley of the Bhutna up to its source, and subsidiary ravines 
of both the Chenéb and the Bhutna river. P&dar is surrounded—we might 
almost say enclosed—by mountains bearing perpetual snow ; these give rise 
to glaciers, which end off at too high a level for them to project into the 
main valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are either the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cultivated part is of very 
small extent; there is the collection of villages in the 4 miles below 
Atholi, where is the widest opening in the whole tract; and there are some 
small villages at intervals up the two valleys. All these together have 
four hundred houses. “Atholi is the chief place of Padar. The Chenéb 
comes from the direction of Pangi, through a rock-bound gorge in a narrow 
deep stream widening out as it sweeps along below Atholi. It is here 
spanned by a rope bridge. 

The climate of Paédar is severe. From its elevation, and the consider~ 
able moisture of its air, there is a great fall of snow in winter. It is said 
that snow gets to be 3 feet deep and stays four or five months. This 
and a want of sun make it difficult for crops to ripen. The sunshine is 
intercepted, not only by the clouds that the mountains attract, but also by 
the mountains themselves, which shut in the valley so closely. At 
Atholi the average angalar elevation of the visible horizon is 18°. This 
want of sunshine affects the fruits, which do not ripen well. 

Deodar forests are situated in such positions as make it practicable to 
fell the trees for timber for use in the Panjab. 
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While in Paédar, Drew heard accounts of avalanches that have occurred 
there. They come from the range on the south. The summits of this are 
at a level of 15,000 and 16,000 feet: from that height down to the Padar 
valley is a fall of 9,C0C or 10,000 feet in 6 miles. The valleys that drain 
great spaces of these snow-covered mountains narrow at last to a gorge 
just before debouching into the main valley of Padar. It is in years when 
unusually heavy snow has fallen on the mountains that avalanches occur, 
generally between the middle of December and the middle of February. 

The people are in great part Thakurs, with a few Muhammadans, 
Besides, there are two or three hamlets towards the head of the Bhutna 
valley, eleven houses in all, occupied by Bhots or Buddhists from Zanskér, 
on the farther side of the great range. 

The people of Pédar seem to be a good deal given to serpent-worship ; 
they do not, however, separate it from their observance of the rites of the 
Hinda religion. : 

The earliest known state of Pédar was a period that ended more than two 
hundred years ago ; then the chief men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, were 
Rénas. Réna is an old Hindé word for a ruler who (in these parts at all 
events) is less in power than a raja, The Réuas of Pédar were Rajpits; 
every village, or two or three villages, had its réua, an independent ruler, 
who used to make war against his neighbour, the next-door réna. There are 
descendants of these rénas to this day in Padar; they have taken to 
cultivation and till the bit of land that has been preserved to them; but 
they still keep their easte distinct; they will marry the daughters of 
Thakurs, but will not give theirs to them in marriage. That state of 
things was broken in upon by Raja Chatar Singh, of Chamba, who was, 
eight generations back from Rdja Sri Singh, ruler in 1869; the time 
of the change may, therefore, have been about A.D. 1650. Chatar Singh 
first conquered Pangi; from there he advanced with some two hundred 
men to Pédar, and annexing it, founded tbe fort and town named after him, 
Chatargarh (q.v,), whose ruins are still to be traced opposite to Atholi, 

From Chatar Singh’s time onwards, Pédar remained under the réjas of 
Chamba for five or six generations. 

,A late episode of that time, told by the PAdar people to Mr. Drew, was 
that, “abont the year 1820 or 1825 A.D., they made up an expedition 
avainst Zanskér, and brought that country (which was held by a Bhot 
réja under Ladék) to be so far tributary that every year #1,000, 
besides musk-bags and other things, were sent by the ruler of Zanskdr as 
nazar to the raja of Chamba. A strange feature of this business is, that 
it was carried out by one Ratand, a Thakur, and not by orders from 
Chamba. 

The event that led to the next change in Pédar was the invasion of 
Ladék by the Jami troops under Zoréwar Singh, Kaldria, a leader in the 
service of Mahar&ja Guléb Singh in 1834. At the end of the first year of 
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the warin Ladék, Zor4war Singh sent Wazir Lakpat (vide ‘‘ Kisutwir”’) 
from Zanskér to Padar, in order to open a new road from Jami to Ladék. 
Cunningham’s account says there was sume little fighting. Lakpat passed 
on, leaving only a thdnadar and a few men in Pédar, having done no 
harm to the place. After Lakpat had left, the enterprising Ratant above 
mentioned stirred up the people, who seized the Dogrdés and sent them 
prisoners to Chamba. 

The raja of Chamba disavowed the act to Gulab Singh and, releasing 
the prisoners, sent them to Jama. But this did not avert the consequences. 
On the opening of the season Zoréwar himself came with a force of about 
3,000 men, but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for the bridge across 
the Chendéb had been destroyed. He was then kept at bay for two months ; 
during this time he had established a battery on the edge of the plateau, 
on the left bank, where it overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the Dogrés got a rope 
across a few miles lower down, and crossing over by means of this, 
they came up the right bank of the Chenéb: then, getting across the 
Bhutua river by a bridge that had not been destroyed, they advanced on 
Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to, and completely destroyed, the 
town, so that nothing but a heap of stones were left. arcade Singh 
hanged several people, 1 and mutilated several. 

By these means, and by the building of the present fort, the yase rule 
became established in Pédar, which has remained quiet ever since ; it is now 
under the tahsildar of Badrawér. (Drew.) 

PADRI—Lat, 82° 55’. Long. 75° 50'. Elev. 
A pass over the range lying between Badrawér and the hill states of 
Chamba, about 8 miles south-east of the town of Badrawdér, which is 
crossed by the high-road to Chamba. The pass is ascended from Badra- 
war by a long and steep acclivity, which lies for the most part along the 
valley of the Neri stream ; the road is very tolerable, but almost too steep 
for riding, and after rain it becomes very slippery. The hills on every 
side are covered with grass or densely wooded. ‘The descent of the pass on 
the Chamba side is steep and bad, and far more tedious than the other side, 
being alternately steep descents and bad ascents ; several rapids have like- 
wise to be crossed. This pass is said to be closed during winter. (Hervey.) 

PADU —Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 75° 36’. Elev. 
A place of note a few miles from Baldéwar; of note, because it was also the 
seat of a separate rule, whose réjas were of one caste (a subdivision of the 
Rajpits called Pal) with those of Kulu, Badrawér, and Baldwar or Basolf ; 
the four, being so allied, were often at war with each other. The last five 
rajas of Padu were :— 


Pur Napél. Avtar Singh (in the time of Ranjit 
Prithi Pal. Singh). 
Jy Singh. Umad Singh. (Drew.) 
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PAHARI— 


A division of the Aryan race, inhabiting the mountainous districts of Jamé 
and Kashmir, 

The great majority are Hindde, and are a strong hardy race, of good 
powerful frame; they have straight foreheads, good brow, and noses 
markedly hooked, specially amongst the older men. Their black hair is 
allowed to grow to their shoulders; they have thickish beards and mous- 
taches, but the beard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light-grey thick woollen cloth (putté) which 
is made in almost every house. In some parts they wear a short coat, in 
others a long one, fall, hitched up by akamarband or a sort of woollen rope 
wound many times round. Their pajamas are loose down to the knee, but 
below that fit close. The cap is of different shapes—sometimes a skull-cap, 
more often one with side flaps. Lastly, a Zui or blanket, of the same cloth, 
worn in many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand all 
the severe weather they are exposed to. 

The women havea long gown of the same homespun stuff, and, like the 
men, wear a kamarband. In some parts the gown is of nearlv black cloth 
instead of grey. Sometimes they wear a low, round, red cap. The caste 
that among the pabéris prevails in numbers far over the others is the Tha- 
kur. The Thakurs, indeed, have nearly all the land in proprietorship ; they 
cultivate for the most part their own land ; they are the peasantry of the 
mountains, as the Jéts are of the Panjab plain. (Drew.) 


PAILGAM—Lat. 34° 2’, Long, 76° 28’, Elev. 8,500’. 


A congiderable village most romantically situated at the north end of 
the Lidar valley, between the junction of the streams’ which flow through 
the two defiles at the head of the valley. Above the village is an orchard, 
the usual camping ground. 

The inhabitants say that it formerly had as many as one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred houses ; at present there are about thirty. 

Cultivation does not extend up the valley much beyond the village of 
Pailgim. Supplies are procurable, but not in large quantities. 

The path leading to the cave of Amrnéth and the Shisha Nag lies up 
the defile to the east, keeping to the right bank. Preslang, between 4 
and 5 miles up, is the last village met with. The next stage is at Tani, 
or Chandanwas, 10,500’, a rough but practicable road for ponies, There 
is a good camping ground, with fine trees. Shisha N&g is reached after 
a climb of 1,500 feet. The next camping ground is at Panj-i-Tarni, about 
1,2000 feet, reached across an easy pass 14,000 feet in height. From Panj-i- 
Tarni, the caves of Amarnath, 13,500’, are visited. The path from here 
to Baltal, in the Sind valley, can only be attempted in early spring, when 
the snow bridges are strong enough to bear. 

From Pailgém another beantifal route is up the western branch to 
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Aru, 9,500’, and thence to Lidarwat. Here the valley opens out and is 
well wooded. Thence the valley of Kolahoi, about 11,000’, may be visited 
or the Sind valley may be reached. (Wingate.) 

The village of Stiknis, in the Maru Wardwén valley, may be reached 
from Pailgém in two marches. The path lies across the mountains, and 
the half-way place is Sonaur. (Vigne—Ince—Montgomerie.) 

PAISAN—-Lat, 33° 44,’ Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Arpat river; it containg 
a masjid and the zidrat of Babé Subbar Dhin, and six houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 

PAJAHOI—Lat. 84° 4’, Long. 75° 39’. Elev. 
The name given to a portion of the Marn Wardwan situated on the bankg 
of the stream towards the north-east extremity of the valley ; it forms the 
second stage on the road towards Siri, from the village of Sdknis, There 
are no habitations in the place, but there is said to be a large rock capable 
of sheltering forty persons. 

PAKAPURA—Lat. 33° 49’, Long. 74° 48’. Elev. 
A compact village lying about 4 miles south of Chrér; it occupies a 
strong natural position on the top of a steep narrow ridge between two 
streams, There are about twenty-five houses in the village, most of the 
inbabitants being zamindars ; among them are many rishis, and two shop- 
keepers, This village contains the zidrat of Saiad Muhammad Ali Ghézf, 
which is surrounded by a garden enclosed with a wall. There are three 
tanks in the village for the supply of water when the stream fails during 
winter. The most convenient and shady spot for encamping is on the north 
side, An annual fair is held here towards the end of August, which lasts 
for four or five days ; as many as 8,000 people are said to attend it. 


PAKORA—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A village in Braldi on the left bank of the Braldé river, containing 
seventeen houses. The scenery about this spot is wild and grand. The 
river here is very confined. 

PAKOTE— 
A stream which takes its rise on the slopes of the range forming the water- 
shed between Kéghén and the valley of the Kishan Ganga; it flows in a 
southerly direction through a narrow valley, discharging its waters into the 
Kishan Ganga, lat, 34° 27’, long. 73° $7’, between the villages of Mandal 
and Drawér. 

The Kégh4n valley may be reached by a path lying up the course of this 
stream ; it is said to be a fair path, and practicable for cattle, but is little 
used, and is closed for about four months in winter. 

PAKRA—Lat. 84° 19’, Long. 78° 0’. Elev. 11,000’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Shyok. The fourth march from 
Léh by the winter route, gid the Karakoram pass. . 
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PAL— ; 
A subdivision of the Hindi Rajpdts which also exists among the Muham- 
madans, The réjas of Réjaori were Mubammadanised Réjputs. The early 
ones were of the tribe of Réjpite called pd/, that caste to which belonged 
the Hindé réjas of Bal4war, Padu, and other places on the east of Jama. 
(Drew.) 


PAL—Lat. 38° 45’, Long. 79° 88’, Elev. 
A camping ground in Ladék on the northern shore of the Pangong lake 
It is on a broad, dull-green plain. (G@odwin-Austen.) 


PALAPURA—Lat, 84° 27’. Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Dangerwari stream, about 6 miles 
south-east of Shalirah on the road towards Sopdr. It lies on the north 
side of a narrow valley, which is filled with rice cultivation. There are 
about six houses in the village, and a masjid which is situated under the 
shade of the trees by the side of the path. Palapira, and the neighbour- 
ing village of Pahilduj, are held in jagir by the family of Haibut Khan, 
the late réja of Kathai, a district lying on the right bank of the Jhelum 
about midway between Baramila and Mozafarabéd. This family occapies 
three houses in the village. 


PALASTA~— 
The ancient name of the river which flows into the Jhelum, lat. 83° 12’, 
long. 78° 42’, (See “ Péncu T61.””) 


PALHALLAN—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 74° 36’, Elev. 

A large village situated at the foot of the table-land on the south-west side 
of the valley of Kashmir, at the edge of an extensive morass, which stretches 
towards the Jhelum and the Wolar lake. It contains four maballas 
or districts, vis., Raopar to the north, Taintripdr to the south-east, 
Kuttapar to the south-west, and Vidpdr to the west. These divisions arc 
quite distinct from each other, and are, for the most part, surrounded by 
low mud walls, and shaded by masses of trees. 

The total population comprises sixty-six families of gamindars, fifteen 
singers and dancers, two Hindd banias, three millas, five dims, two car- 
penters, a blacksmith, five cowherds, an oil-preseer, 2 washerman, a potter, 
three tailors, two mochis, two butchers, and two pirzddas. 

The table-land, beneath which the village is situated, is dry and scored 
with ravines; two old cedars, which grow at its edge, form a eouspicnous 
land-mark, Bice is extensively cultivated on the low lands around the 
village. 

There are said to be two springs in Palhallan; that called Suddurbul 
is situated at the entrance to the village on the south side, and is shaded by 
some splendid chundr and other trees. 

The usual encamping ground is on the north side of the Reopar maballa 
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near the end of the canal, but the neighbourhood of the Suddarbul spring 
possesses many advantages. 

From May until August, when the waters are in flood, both large and 
small boats ply through the canals between Palhallan and Srinagar and 
Sopdr. 

"The branch leading towards Sopir is called Powasur, and that towards 
Srinagar, Shadinor ; the journey to Shadiptir, on the Jhelum, occupies about 
four and a half hours. 

From Palhallan to the Gulmarg there is an excellent road ; the distance 


is about 12 miles. 


PAL JUNG—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 79° 34’, Elev. 
A camping ground in Ladék,on the north shore of the Pangong lake. 
Here a broad nala bed comes down to the lake, and a long, low promontory 
runs from the hills on the north out into it. (Godwin-Austen.) 


PALLA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 38’. Elev. 
A large village in the Mozafarabéd district, situated in a narrow valley 
above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

The main portion of the village is built in a cluster on the hill-side 
above the road, and consists of about thirty houses inhabited by zamindars of 
the purchal and kukkur castes, including two weavers, two mochis, a black- 
smith, a carpenter, and a milla. 

A part of the village lies below the path ; this hamlet is called Kurshun, 
and contains ten houses. 

There is a good deal of rice cultivation about this place, which is irri- 
gated by a stream which flows down through the valley. 


PALPURA—Lat. 34° 74’, Long. 74° 49’. Elev. 
A small hamlet situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 4 miles 
north-west of Srinagar. This place is supposed to be the Phalaptra of the 
Chronicles, founded by Lalitaditya in the eighth century. (Moorcroft.) 


PAMBARSA R—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 
The name of the morass lying to the east of Patan, between the table-land 


and the bed of the Sukndg river. 


PAMPUR—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 

A large town, the tahsil station of the Bihu pargana, situated on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, about 8 miles south-east of Srinagar; the 

by boat, however, occupies between six and seven hours. It is built in two 
strips which lie parallel to each other, and are divided towards the north 
by a morass, and on the south by a low hill; the town is further sub- 
divided into three wards, viz., Sumbal, which stretches from the Gail Bégh 
on the sout: side of the town as far as the bridge; Drangabal, which com- 
prises the centre portion from the bridge to the Shoka Bébé-ki-zifrat ; 
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and Namibal, the northern portion, between the mahardja’s residence and 
the Nand Bégh. The Jhelum flows along the western half and by the 
north end of the eastern division; there are also numerous wells in the 


town. 

The houses are much dilapidated, and the general appearance of the 
town gives evidence of decay. 

There are a few red brick buildings, but most of the houses are 
constracted of sun-dried brick and timber, The streets are level and 


unpaved. 

Dr. Elmslie estimates the population of Pampir at 10,000, which 
would seem to be considerably in excess of the actual number of inhabitant, 
judged by the following list of families, which, though an approximation 
is believed to be tolerably accurate :— : 

150 Zamindars. 

80 Pandits, including patwaris, kardars, and shopkeepers. 
15 Banias, Mahammadans, 
M Shdl-bdfs. 

6 Rafégas. 

5 Cloth-sellers. . 

3 Butchers. 

2 Dyers. 

7 Dims, 

2 Blacksmiths. 

6 Bakers. 

2 Mochi. 

1 Saiad. 

6 Pirzddas. 

5 Milas. 

3 Hurkaras attached to the zilladar. 
5 Tailors. 

10 Fishermen. 

4 Washermen. 

5 Weavers, 

3 Cow-herds. 

2 Milk-sellers. 

2 Shepherds. 

3 Potters. 

10 descendants of the Iste Kadar Abdal Amfr. 


Total 326 

The town contains a jama masjid and four other masjide. Among 
the ziférate or shrines, those of Shoka Béhé, Shai Hamadén, Saiad Safid, 
Saiad Niamut Ulla, and Nand Séhib are the most famed; the trellis- 
work in front of the first mentioned is well worthy of notice. 

The mabaréja’s residence ont he bank of the river at the north end of 
the town is an ugly, buat capacious, red brick building. 

Below the town, on the banks of the Jhelum, is the Nand Bégh, the 
garden or grove of s famous fakfr; it contains some splendid trees, and 
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forms a convenient encamping ground. Beneath a chunér tree, between it 
and the town, there is a lingam and some ancient carved stones, and at the 
south-west corner of the upper town, near the Shai Hamadan-ka-Makan, 
there are remains of a Hindd temple ; the foundations of other such buildings 
may possibly be traced on the hill just south of it. The raised wall of the 
cemetery in front of the shrine of Shoka Baébé seems to be built of the 
ruins of one of the ancient temples. 

Dr. Ince gives the following particulars regarding the log bridge which 
crosses the Jhelum at Pampir: length 182 yards, breadth 14 feet, number 
of piers four ; average depth of water beneath 64 feet. General Cunningham, 
however, states that the bridge is $825 feet long. 

The town is surrounded by an open down without trees, which com- 
mands a beautiful and extensive view of the valley of Kashmir. The table- 
land to the couth is called the Sona Krund (golden basket) Wudar; it is 
almost entirely devoted to the cultivation of saffron, for which the town is 
famous. A root called mazet, used to produce the almond-coloured dye, is 
said to be found at Pampar; but most of it is imported from Ladék, where 
it is called zsot. 

Pampir is supposed to be a corruption of Padmapiira, the town built 
during the reign of Vrihaspati (A.D. 804 to 816), by the King’s uncle 
Padma. At the same time a shrine was dedicated to Mahddeva under the 
title of Padmaswami, of which there now remain only two fluted pillars 
from the colonnade and the basement of the central edifice. 

Dr. Elmslie, on the other hand, states that the town is said to have been 
built by the ancient king Pédamadat, after whom it was originally called 
Pédamapér. The name has also been derived from Padma, a “ lotus,” and 
par a “city.” 

Pampir was the scene of a great battle in the reign of Chacra Verma, 
A.D. 956, 

Vigne observes that the long ridges of limestone strata in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pampir are very remarkable, jutting out perpendicularly 
to a height of 30 or 40 feet in some places, close to the river, and on the 
north side, and which is consequently nearly the lowest limestone in the 
valley, and probably the only place where it appears in the open plain. 


PAMZAL on PAMCHALAN—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 14,790.’ 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Changchenmo river, at the 
junction of a stream from the Marsemik La. It is a halting-place on 
the Changchenmo route. Grass and fuel plentiful. Hares to be found in 
tamarisk jungle. There is a sar&i here. Kiam 12 miles up valley. At 
half-way ford river, and follow path north to Gogra, 124 miles from 
Pamzal. (Trotter—Joknson.) 


PANAMIKH—Lat 34° 47’ 10’. Long. 77° 83’. Elev. 10,840’. 
A village on the left bank of the Nubré river, and a halting-place on the 
summer route from Léh by the Karakoram. It is said to contain six 
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houses. Barley and lucerne extensively cultivated here, and both are in 
much demand by merchants travelling between Léh and Yérkand. No 
supplies obtainable between this and Yérkand. One mile below the village 
are some hot springs. Temperature at exit of two springs 155° F, and 
167° F. The water is conducted into two tanks enclosed by walls. These 
baths are much resorted to by travellers from Yérkand and by the natives, 
and are said to be efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and syphilis. 
(Trotler—Bellew.) 


PANBUK oz TSOKAR-CHUNSE— 
Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 78° 12,’ Elev. 14,900’. 
A small fresh-water lake about 1 square mile in area, lying south-east 
of the Tsokar, and connected with it by a small stream, It is a favourite 
resort of the kyang or wild ass. (Drew.) 


PANCH, PANGACHE, oz PANGATSE— 
Lat. 33° 40’, Long. 76° 53’. Elev. 
A village in the Zanskér district, and a halting-place on the route from 
Padam to Léh. It lice at the south base of the Naerung La (or Nira 
pass). No supplies procurable. (Drew.) 


PANCHGRAM—Lat. 84° 25’. Long. 78° 39’. Elev. 
A village in the Lachrat district, situated midway on the path between 
Mozafarabad and Titwal. 

The houses, which number twelve in the lower portion of the village, 
and eighteen in the upper, are much scattered. The rivulet, which flows 
down through the village from two ravines, dries in summer; when this 
occurs, water is obtained from the branch of the stream which flows below 
the west side of the village. When the rice crops are in the ground, the 
space available for encamping is very limited ; the most convenient spot is 
near some houses in the centre of the village. Coolies and supplies are 
obtainable, 


PANCHIPURA—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
The name of a mountain in the range bounding the south-west side of the 
Matsil valley. 
On the hills between this mountain and Nachiéni on the north-west 
side of the Khuihama pargara, there is some exceedingly fine pasturage. 
(Hontgomerie.) 


PANCH PASS-—Fide “ Naxzrnuna La.” 


4 


PANDITS— 

“The pandits are all of the Brahmin caste and descendants of the ancient Hindws of 
the valley who refused to embrace Islfm. They area cunning and avaricious tribe. 
They Gill almost every civil office of State, from the Governor of Srinagar down to the 
clerks in attendance on the collecturs of revenue. Their pride and cowardice anfit them 
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for military employ. Pampered by the Hindd ruler, they play a tyrannical part in the 
administration of the valley; and they reap the fruits of their religious superiority in 
freedom from the pangs of famine, for it is a noteworthy fact that while thousands of 
Muhammadans have died and are still dying of hunger, no pandit is to be met with who 
shows signs of starvation or even of pressing want. If attempts be made to control the 
pandits, check their peculations, and introduce some equality between them and the 
Muhammadans, they repair to the governor, and, with threats of cutting their 
throats before him or abandoning the country with their gods, they bring him to 
their feet in submission ; for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindd.” 

The above are Mr, Henvey’s remarks, Mr. Girdlestone says :— 

“The pandits, who are socially, though not numerically, in the ascendant, have, 
like the Muhammadans, a Jewish type of face and are of good height, but they are less 
sturdy and less given to bodily action than the others. They pay much regard to the 
outward observances of religion, but are not cumbered with so many formalities as 
the Indian Brahmins. They rise very early for the performance of their ceremonial 
ablutions, are careful about the caste mark on their forehead and the peculiar high fold 
of the turban, which is their chief distinctive mark in dress, consider it proper to fast 
once a fortnight, and are strict in adopting a son in default of bodily issue. In their 
leisure moments many devote themselves to astrology, the influence of which is seen in 
their daily life, for no Hind&é in Kashmfr will undertake anything of importance 
without having first consulted the stars. They consider bearing of arms a breach of 
religion ; in spirit they are unwarlike; they have no political aspirations, are of a saving 
disposition, lovers of their country, attached to their homes and lands.—so much so, that 
to sell or exchange house or land is deemed a wrong act. In official life they are cring- 
ing to their superiors, imperious to those below them, and not above accepting the 
smallest bribe,—nay, in many cases, enforcing the payment of douceurs to which 
they have no right.” 

Girdlestone, remarking on the estrangement which exists between pan. 
dits who have been domiciled in British India and their brethren in 
Kashmir, states that it is not solong since a service akin to that performed 
over the dead was performed over such Kashmfri pandits as were about to 
emigrate; for indeed their relatives looked upon such persons as dead 
thenceforward to them. The way was so long and difficult, and the means 
of correspondence so uncertain, that they never expected to have tidings of 
the absentees, much less to welcome them back into the home circle. In 
time, the latter fell away from the customs of their house and embraced 
those of the people amongst whom they had settled. Thus it has come to 
pass that whilst the Kashmiri pandits domiciled in India have accepted the 
severe ritual of the Indian Brahmins in matters of food and drink, their 
brethren in Kashmir, whom they characterise as intolerant and ignorant, 
do not object to meat, will take water from a Mubammadan, eat with their 
clothes on, and have no repugnance to cooking and taking their meals on 
board a boat. (Henvey— Girdlestone.) 

PANDRAS or PRAN—Lat. 75° 40’. Long. 34° 25’. Elev. 
A village of eleven houses on the left bank of the Dras river, and passed on 
the route from Srinagar to Léhat about 6 miles from Matayan. The river 
is crossed by a bridge half a mile below the village, and at this portion of 
its course flows rapidly through a narrow furrowed channel. On the 12th 
April Dr. Thomson crossed it above the village on a snow bridge, at least 
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40 feet thick, and covering the river for more than 100 yards. A good 
deal of prangos here, and a little cultivation. (Bellew-—Thkomson.) 


PANDRATHAN—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 3 miles 
by road above Srinagar; by water the journey occupies nearly two and a 
half hours. 


It is divided into two mahallas or districts, the upper being inhabited 
by Muhammadans of the Suni sect, and the lower by Shias, 


The place is remarkable for a very old and interesting Hinddé temple, 
standing in the middle of a tank, about 50 yards from the river-bank, 
surrounded by a grove of willows and chunars. The tank is about 40 
yards square, and in ordinary seasons 4 feet deep; it is filled with reeds 
growing in a bed of soft mud; the water is derived from small springs 
on its northern side. 


PANDUCHAK—Lat. 34° 2’, Long. 74° 66’, Elev. 
A village situated at the extremity of the spur, on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 5 miles south-east of Srinagar. 

The abutments and two piers of a stone bridge are here visible, which, 
according to an inscription on a loose slab lying on the right bank, was built 
by Jahingir. (Cunningkam—Ince.) 


PANG—Lat. 38° 31’. Long. 78° 57’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, consisting of a few houses, situated on the slope of 
the hill, about half a mile east of Kotli. 


PANGACHE or PANGATSE—Vide “ Pancu.” 


PANGLUNG—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 
A camping ground and saréi on the banks of the stream flowing from the 
Marsemik La into the Changchenmo river. It is a short stage from 
Pamzal and one march from Lunkha, at the south base of the Marsemik La. 


(Cayley.) 


PANGUNG LAKE, oz TSOMONANGLARI, ¢.., “ the lake of the great 
hollow ”— Elev. 13,936’. 
The largest lake in Ladék, extending from lat. 84° and long. 78° $0” 
sonth-east, to lat. 88° 40’, and thence east to Noh in long. 79° 50’. 
Only the lower lake (the Pangong Tso proper) lies in Ladék, the middle 
(Tao Nyak) and upper lakes being in Rudok territory. The lower lake is 
40 miles long, with an average breadth of about 3 miles, the maximum 
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depth at its north-west end being 142 feet. Tke following are the sound- 
ings taken by Captains Trotter and Biddulph at the north-west end :— 


“ Starting from the sandy shore at the west end of the lake, we made for the island, 
lying about 2 miles off, and situate nearly equidistant from two sides of the lake. 
(.NV.B.—The horizontal distances are only roughly estimated.) 


Depth. 
At 100 yards from shore . 5 : . . . - 665 feet 
» 250 ,, ” ; . . ‘ : . - 8 
» 450 , ” . . : . . . - 112 ,, 
1, 1,000 ,, 7 a ewes 1 eo eS. ee 980 
This being the maximum depth between the shore and the island. 
At 400 yards from island . 7 . . . . - 60, 
» 260 ,, » . . . . . . - wi,” 


From this point a shelving, sandy bottom stretched up to the island 
which consisted of a mass of rocks, about 150 yards in length and con- 
siderably less in breadth. It was composed mostly of calcareous tufa, 
and in no place rose to more than 4 feet above the surface of the lake. 
It is submerged during heavy storms. 


Soundings between island and north shore of lake. 


Depth. 
At 300 yards from island : : 5 . . - 107 feet. 
» milefrom main shore . < . . . - 136 , 
» 250 yards ” ” . . . . . « 142 ” 
” 100 ” ” ” . . . . . - 114 ” 
” 50 ” ” ” e ? * i * * 96 » 
» 30, 7 ‘ ee ae ee ee ee 
” 20 ” ” ” . . . . . . 60 ” 
» lO , ” " . . : ; - e AS 4 


Although the water was beautifully clear, we looked in vain for fish, 
and, with the exception of a species of bug, of which myriads were swim? 
ming about, we failed to see any animal or signs of life of any description. 
The water was decidedly brackish, with a temperature of 55° F. (September); 
its colour, a very pure blue where deep, and green where shallow. The 
banks of the lake showed evident signs of the water having formerly stood 
at a much higher level than it does at present, and there can be little doubt 
but that the valley along which the road passes from Tankse up the lake 
was, at no very distant period, its main cutlet ; for although there is now a 
low pass, about 2 miles from the head of the lake, yet it is not much 
more than 100 feet above the present level of the water, and is of recent 
formation. 

“The character of the containing banks is for the most part very steep and rocky, 
scarcely leaving a footpath along the water's edge. All along the south-west side, how- 
ever, there is a flat or shelving bank, sometimes a mile wide, and near where the Shishal 
stream enters the lake, there is a level extent of ground quite 10 miles in ares. 
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“ In the eastern part, on both sides, high mountains bound the lake, whose bold spurs 
jut out in succession, and at last, meeting, close in the view. These hills are composed of 
bare rock and loose stones, and no vegetation is to be seen. There are similar barren 
mountains on the north-east side, but though from 18,000 to 19,500 feet high, there was 
very little snow on them in July. 

To the south-west a high range rans parallel to the lake, some of the peaks on which 
are 21,500 feet. This range terminates in a peak, 20,003 feet, east-south-east of Tankse, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Its upper ravines contain glaciers from which little 
streams flow down and finally lose themselves in the silt and sand on the edge cf the 
lake. Only the larger ones find an exit into the lake, such asthe Mang and Shisha 


stream. 
“ The Lukung stream enters the lake at its north-west end, but there are no affluents 


whatever on the northern shore. The lake has no effluence, and shows signs of gradual 
subsidence. The waters of the western end are much more salt than those of the eastern 
end near Ot. In the stream cornecting the Pangong Tso with the Tso Nyak the water 
becomes drinkable, and rich grass is found on the banks. Wild geese are plentiful here, 
and in the Tso Nyak there are fish, a species of tench. The Pangong lake is said to be 
frozen over for three months in the winter and oan be crossed on the ice. Along the 
western shore are a few small villages, whose inhabitants cultivate naked barley and peas 
toa small extent. On the northern shore there are no houses, but the tent-dwellers 
(Champés), chiefly from Chinese territory, frequent certain spots in small numbers. 

* The road from Shtishal to Léh skirts the western edge of the lake, and strikes the 
Changchenmo route at Lukung at its north-west end.” (Trotter—Drew—Strachey— 


Austen.) 


PANGOOR TSO or TSORUL, i.c., “ Bitter Lake ”—Elev. 14,400’. 

Is situated about 5 miles south of the Pangong lake, its eastern extremity 
being in Rudok territory. It is about 16 miles in length, and some- 
what less than 2 miles in breadth. Its waters are extremely bitter. General 
Strachey found fresh-water shells on its shores ; so at one time it must have 
been a fresh-water lake. It has only one affluent, about 12 miles long, 
entering its east end, and no effluence, though the basin is quite open 
towards the Shishal valley. (Cunningham—H. Strachey.) 


PANGPOK—Vide “ Panxro.” 


PANGTUNG—Lat. 34° 33’, Long, 78° 50’. Elev. 17,250’, 
A camping ground at the south base of the Changlung Pangtung pass, 


74 miles above Kota Jilga camp. The camping ground was covered with 
snow (heginning of October). Grass and an inferior fuel said to be 
plentiful. (Zrotter.) 


PANGTUNG LA—Vide “Cuaxetuna Panatuna Pass,” 


PANJAL— 
A range of mountains in Kashmir which commences near the Banibé] pass. 


The range has an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it turns 
north-north-east, and continues for some 40 miles more, after which it 
dies off towards the valley of the Jhelum. 
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PANJTAR— 
The name of a stream which rises on the eastern slopes of the Ingima 


ridge, and forms one of the sources of the Tala river, a tributary or the 
Pohru. (Montgomerie.) 
PANJ-I-TARNI— Elev. 12,000’, approx. 

The name of the collection of streams which drain the mountain valley 
near the Amrnath cave ; they take their rise inthe Koun Nay, lat. 34°8’, 
long. 75° 32’, and in the glaciers lying between the Lidar and Sind valleys, 
These streams are at first fordable, and flow in separate channels through 
a grassy valley between the snowy mountains; but, near the foot of 
Amrnath, they concentrate into an impetuous and impassable torrent, which 
forces its way through a narrow defile communicating with the Sind valley, 
and being joined by a tributary from the south-west, it effects a junction 
with the head-waters of the Sind river at Balta!, at the eastern extremity 
of the valley. Throughout its course through this gorge the torrent is gene- 
rally roofed with snow, and when this covering is complete, a passage 
between the Lidar and Sind valleys is easily effected ; but late in the 
season, when the snowy bridge has in places melted, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to reach Baltal from the Panj-i-tarni valley. People who visit 
the caves usually camp in this valley. (Wingate.) 


PANKPO on PANGPOK— 
A tributary of the Pirse river. Rises to the east of the Pankpo La, 
General Strachey met with some extensive snow-beds in the Pankpo valley. 
(1, Strachey.) 


PANKPO LA, og PONGHA PASS, orn PONGPO PASS— 
Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 77° 51’. Elev. nearly 17,500’. 

Lies about half-way between the Bara Lacha pass and the southern end of 
the Tsomorari lake, on the borders of Ladék and Spiti. There is a route 
from the Bara Lacha up the Tsarap valley across this pass to the Tsomorari 
lake, and thence to Puga, but itis only used late in autumn by traders with 
wool, borax, &¢., carried on sheep and goate, which easily clamber along the 
rough stony slope. In August this road is impassable from the size and 
force of the Tsarap river, which has to be crossed several times. The best 
route is vid the Lachalang pass and Rukchen. 

“The ascent of the pass is not diffiault. It is, however, not safely open till late in 
July, on account of some steep slopes of snow under overhanging precipices, from which 
water drops continually on to the sow below, and freezes into a steep incline of smooth 
hard ice, on which laden horses can never safely pass. The descent on the Lad&k side ia 
very gentle and easy, as is the whole road on to Tsomorari and Puga.” (Cayley.) 

The track lies mostly on the right bank of the torrent, and in places 


some hundreds of feet above it. 


PANZGRAM—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A large village in the Uttar pargana, lying at the foot of the plateau, 
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about 2 miles west of Shalirah. It is shaded by some magnificent trees, 
and contains a masjid and hammém and the zidrat of Ded Maji. 

The population comprises forty families of zamindars, two miillas, two 
dims, a mochi, a carpenter, and a blacksmith. 

Corn is cultivated on the table-land above the village, and rice on the 
plain below it. 


PANZUT—Lat. 33° 87’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A village situated at the north-west end of the Shahabéd pargana. 
Near it is a spring which is very deep, and has rocks and weeds visible at 
the bottom; and there is a tradition of a boatman, an experienced swim- 
mer, having dived into it, and never having risen again. Close to it 
is another spring ; and near it, in the open plain, is an accidental mass of 
shingly conglomerate, 5 or 6 feet thick, which appeara to have been 
rolled there by some extraordinary force, rather than to be the remnant of 
a larger bed deposited on the spot, as no formation of the kind is known 
to exist within a considerable distance of it. A canal formed for the pur- 
pose of irrigation conveys the waters of the Panzut spring over the 
Bihaéma wadar to a junction with the Sdndran river. (Vigue.) 


PAPAHARAN—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Kaurpara pargana, said to contain three families of Kash- 
miris and a pandit. It lies on the Shahkdl canal, at the north end of the 
path leading into the Kuthér pargana by the Metsij Gali. 


PARA RIVER or RU PSHU— 

A tributary of the Sutlej. Rises in the glaciers on the northern slopes 
of the Parang La (in Spiti), and flowing north-east for 25 miles enters 
Ladék territory at Narbu Sumdo camp. Thence its course is due east 
for another 25 miles to Chumur. From this point it turns to the south- 
east through the Tso Tso district, and then flowing south-west joing 
the Spiti river on the borders of Teo Tso and Hangrang. Its whole 
length is 130 miles, and its fall about 7,500 feet, or 57°7 feet per 
mile. The most important and most populous part of its couree lies 
through the Chinese district of Tso Tso. Near Narbu Sumdo it flows io 
several channels through a broad expanse of gravel. The largest stream, 
on the 12th September, was about 25 feet wide and 2} feet deep, with a 
moderately rapid current. (Cunningham—Thomaon.) 


PARAN—Lat. 32° 56’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
There are two Brahmin villages of this name in the province of Jami, 
situated close to one another, about 3 miles south-west of Krimchi, on the 
road towards Jamd. 
ARANG LA—Lat. 82° 25’. Long. 78° 10’. Eley. 18,300’. 
In Spiti, eouth-west of the Teomarari lake. 
On the Simla-Léb route; this ie s difficult pass, and cannot be 
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traversed by horses; it is only open for a few months in the summer. 
(Drew.) 


PARANU—Lat, 83° 6’, Long. 75° 38’. Elev. 
A small village inthe province of Badrawér, situated on the left bank of 
the Nerd, about 16 miles north-west of the town of Badrawar, on the road 
towards Doda. It contains about seven honses, and a mixed population 
of Hindés and Mubhammadans. 
The poppy is extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of this 
village. 


PARDRI—Lat. 84° 35’. Long. 78° 66’. Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Chak. It stands on the sloping bank of the river, and is 
surrounded with rice cultivation, which is irrigated by a small stream. 

The village contains a masjid and twelve hvuses, nine of which are 
inhabited by Pahfris and three by Kashmiris. 

The large house by the river’s edge used to be the residence of Yar Alf 
Khan, a son-in-law of Réja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao. 


PARGWAL—Lat. 33° 5’. Long. 76° 26’, Elev. 8,500’. 
A village on the right bank of the Chendb. 
PARI—Lat, 35° 2’. Long. 76° 12’, lev. 


A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus in Kburmang 
(Baltistén). It is the lowest village in that ilarka and nearly opposite 
Tolti. 

It contains about one hundred and thirty houses. (Aydmer.) 


PARI—Lat. 35° 47’, Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 4,830’. 
Acamping ground on the south bank of the Gilgit river, and 14 miles 
in a south-easterly direction from Mindwar. It is devoid of shade, and is 
a dreary jumble of rocks and sand. The water from the river is very 
muddy. (Barrow.) 


PARIMPU RA—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 74° 48’, Elev, 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just north-east of 
Srinagar, on the road towards Patan and Baramila. It contains a masjid 
and fifteen families of zamindars, a fakir, and a dim. oid 
The city custom-house is situated to the east of the village, on the bank 
of the river, : 


PARINDA—CLit. a flier.) 
The name given toa class of fast boat used in Kashmir, constructed with 
a small platform amidships ander an awning, used by persons of conse- 
quence. (Drew.) 
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PARISHING oz PARASHING—Lat, 35° 23’, Long. 75° 0’ Elev. 
A small valley of Astor joining the Astor river just below the fort. Up 
it go the paths to Rondu vid the Trongu and Harpo passes. 


It contains the following villages :— 


Houses. 

Thinghi . . . . . . » 6 
Popul 
Los 
Dachi 2 
Hapak 
Muski . . . . 4 
Khangrul 7 
Ramkar . . . 2 . . - 4 
Shepeopoliak . . . . : . . 8 
Gutamsar ‘ . . . . . - 6 

ToTaL - 64 

(4ylmer.) 
PARKUTA— 


An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardd. It occupies the Indus valley just 
above the junction of the Shyok. 


The main road from Srinagar to Skardi goes through this ilarka. 
There are also tracks leading to the Deosai plain and direct to Skardu. 
The ilarka probably contains about six hundred houses. (dy/mer.) 


PARKUTA—Lat. 35° 8’. Long. 76° 1’. Elev. 

A large village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Indus, and 300 or 
400 feet above it, occupying both slopes of a ravine cut in the thick 
mass of alluvium by a large stream from the south. The alluvium 
is scarped towards the Indus, and is covered with a mass of buildings, 
formerly the residence of the réja of Parktita, a branch of the same 
family who ruled at Skardi, and dependent on them while that State 
remained independent; he was removed by the Sikhs. There is exten- 
sive cultivation round the village and many fine fruit-trees, Vines are 
plentiful, climbing over the poplars. 


The raja of Parkdta used to govern a tract extending from Sarmik, 
10 miles above the confluence of the Shyok and Indus, to Goltari near the 
junction of the Drés river, thus including bothTolti and part of Khurmang. 
Its length was about 43 miles. The mean height of its villages above the 
sea is about 7,800 feet. Ghulém Shah, a brother of Abmad Shah of 
Skardd, the last réja of Parkéta, claimed to be the eleventh in descent 
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from the Makpon Bokka. The following is the genealogy, with the 
probable dates of accession :— 


No. Names. Probable date. 


1 | Makpon Rokka . 7 . 1500 
oes op Sher. e ° . 1530 
oes » Ghd. E si . A 1560 
oe » Ali Sher Khan . . 5 . 1590 
ees » Abmad Khén . . . . 1620 

as Sher Khénu. 5 < 16b0 

a Aziz Seho . . * 1680 

aes af Azim Khéo_ . . 7 . 1710 
oe ~~ Shéhadat Khén : 1740 
ans - Abdul Rahim . ‘ e 1770 
Muhammad Ali . - F e . 1800 
AlfSher Khéno . 7 . é 7 . : 1830 


Parkita is celebrated for its saddles, which are very neatly tipped and 
finished off with the horn of the Aangdu or Kashmirian stag. 

There is a way from near Parkdta which leads up to the plains of 
Deosai. (Vigne—Cunningham—Thomson.) 


PARL— 
One of the seven districts into which the territories of the réja of Panch 
are divided. It contains five parganas—Parl, Palangi, Palandri, Mangura, 
and Barul. Its revenue is 245,000. 
Parl consists of an extensive plateau. (Pandit Manphdi.) 


PARL—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 78° 51’. Elev. 
A town in the territories of the réja of Pinch. There is a fort here with 
a garrison of twelve men with one gun. 


PARMANDAL—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A place of pilgrimage, two marches from Jama, which the Hindus visit for 
the purpose of obtaining a moral cleansing by bathing in its waters. It is 
situated in a nook, far up one of the ravines that drain down to the plain. 
Drew describes a visit :— 


“The whole place was alive with people who had come to bathe and to worship; 
booths and stalls, as for a fair, had been put up; the picturesque buildings backed close 
by sandstone rocks, and the crowds of cheerful pilgrims, made a gay and pretty scene, 
It is only for a short time after rain that a stream flows over the sands, now they had 
to dig 2 or 3 feet to reach the water. The atoning power of euch a ceremony is cone 
eidered in these parts to be second only to that of a visit to Hurdwar on the Ganges.” 


PAROL—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A large village on the Bajé river, and the name of a subdivision of the 
Kathua tahbsil. (Wtagate.) 
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PARSACHA—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 34", Elev, 
A village in the Mozafarabdd district, which extends for a considerable 
distance along the hill-side, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
about 2 miles north-east of Kari. 

The inhabitants number eighteen families of zamindars, and also four 
Saiads, who live in the lower part of the village, which is called Harnah, 
and is quite separated from the upper part; it lies on the path by the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga,-and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 

Rajas Fateh Muhammad Khan and Wali Muhammad Khan, who are 
related to the réjas, nawdbs of Kari, reside in this village, occupying with 
their retainers, it is said, twelve houses. 


PARTAL—Lat. 88° 27’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
The name given to the slopes on the south side of the Gol‘bgarh pass, 
about 24 miles north of the fort. 
It is a resort for shepherds, and forms a convenient encamping ground. 
(Moatgomerie.) 


PARTU K—Lat. 34° 57’, Long. 76° 37’. Elev. 8,850’, approx. 
A village of fifteen to twenty houses on the right bank of the Shyok in 
Chorbat (Baltistén). (Ay/mer.) 


PARUNGLI—Lat. 32° 32’, Long. 75° 53’. Elev. 
A village about 4 40s north-east of Basaoli, in the province of Jami. It 
consists of about twenty houses, situated on the high lands a little distance 
from the right bank of the Ravi. 


PASHKYUM—Lat. 34° 30’, Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 8,600’. 
A large village on the right bank of the Wakha river and passed at 5 miles 
from Kargil on the route from Srinagar to Léh. The cultivation is chiefly 
wheat, barley, and lucerne. The watercourses leading from the river are 
lined with willows and some tall poplar trees. Nearly 1,000 feet above the 
village, on the edge of a cliff, are the ruins of the fort of Sod, which was 
taken by the Dogrés in 1835. The polo ground affords plenty of room 
foracamp. Supplies procurables; water abundant. The Wakha river is 
here fordable. 

The village contains seventy houses. 
The present réja’s name is Raganpur Khén. (Bellew— Mooreroft— 
Aylmer.) 

PASHKYUM RIVER—Vide “ Waxna-Cuv,” 

PASTUNI-~Lat. 38° 59°. Long. 75° 7’. Elev, 

A large village in the Willar pargans, situated on the west side of the 


valley. It contains two mesjids and the zidrat of Rishi Sahib; there is 
also a filature in the village. 
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The inhabitants number twenty-five families of zamindars, a mélla, 
a mochf, a dim, a blacksmith, and a carpenter. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Wahgarh. 

A road leading to the village of Luddu and Pampiér lies over the 
northern spur of the Wastarwan mountain ; it is described as being good 
and practicable for cattle, but, as it is very little shorter than the level path 
by Awdatipir, it is but little used. 


PATA—Lat, 38° 35’. Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 7,500’. 
A village in the Rémnagar district on the road from Rémnagar to Bad- 
rawér. It is of considerable size, with extensive wheat cultivation 
(Thomson.) 


PATAN—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A large village lying at the foot of the table-land on the south side of the 
valley of Kashmir, by the edge of the Pambarsar morass. It is distant 
about 17 miles north-west of Srinagar, and 14 miles south-east of Bara- 
mila, and lies on the high-road between those towns. 

Early in summer, when the waters are in flood, there is likewise water 
communication with these places through the canals which traverse the 
extensive morass extending to the bank of the Jhelum and the Wular lake. 
There is ample space for encamping at the foot of the wudar, on the west 
side of the village, under the shade of some magnificent chun4r trees, and 
in the neighbourhood of two small springs. 

The population of Patan now numbers about forty families of zam{ndars, 
three millas, four horse-dealers, three cow-keepers, four banias, a pandit, 
who is the patwari, and a krimkush (rearer of silkworms), There is a 
large government stable in the village. 

The hamlet of Gasipira, situated in a shady dell at the foot of the 
table-land on the north side of the village, is exclusively inhabited by a 
few families of pirzddas. 


When the valley of Kashmir was partitioned into parganas in the time 
of the emperor Akbar, the village of Patan was forgotten. On diwan 
Todamul discovering the mistake, he ordered it to be constitued the 34th 
pargana by itself, to be called the Patan pargana; it now forms a zilla in 
the Kamrdéj division of the valley. The ancient name of this place was 
Sankarpira ; it is supposed to have acquired its present appellation of Patan, 
or the pass, either from being the centre of the thoroughfare which con« 
nects the two ends of the valley, or as standing at the head of a small canal 
which led straight into the upper stream of the Jhelum. 


It is now only during a very few weeks in the year, when the rivers 
are flooded by the sudden melting of the snow, that this paseage is navi- 
gable, and no doubt the uncertainty of communication was the cause that 
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contribated most to the rapid abandonment of Sankara Varmma’s founda- 
tion, for it is recorded in the Raja Tarangini that Sankara Varmma, who 
succeeded Avanti Varmma and reigned from A.D. 883 to 901, in conjane- 
tion with his queen, Sugandhé, dedicated to Mabédeva, under the titles of 
Sankara Gauresa and Sugandhesvara, two temples at his new capital of 
Sankara-pura. This town is identified with the modern Patan, where, beside 
the highway on the south-east side of the village, two stately temples are 
still standing. Each is a simple cella; but in the larger one, the projec- 
tion of the closed porches at the sides is so considerable that they form 
deep niches, or rather shallow chambers, in each of which was once a [ingam. 

In both the architecture is of the same character as at Martund, and of 
equal excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp and fresh as if 
executed yesterday, but there are many ominous cracks in the walls, and 
if the forest trees which have taken root in these crevices are allowed to 
remain and spread, the destruction of both buildings is imminent. 

By the wayside to the north of the village near the hamlet of Gasi- 
para are two very curious stone pillars which the natives call Gdirmat, and 
believe to have been mortals who for their misdeeds suffered a fate similar 
to that which befell Lot’s wife. These pillars are, however, nothing more 
than the miniature models of temples which occur here and there throughout 
the country ; but they possess this peculiarity, that they are not hollowed out 
in the interior, the place of the open doorway being occupied by a sculptared 
panel. 

A few letters also remain of an old inscription which Vigne copied and 
sent to Calcutta, but they were found to be illegible, although bearing 
some resemblance to Sanskrit. (Vigne—Growse.) 


PATGAMPUR—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 75° 2’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above Awdnti- 
pur. 
From this village P&é Yech may be reached by an excellent path cross- 
ing the Nonagar wudar ; the distance is about 5 miles. 


PATHIAL—A tribe of R4jpiits. (Drew.) 


PATIK A—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 73° 36’. Elev. 
A scattered hamlet in the Mozafarab4d district, containing five houses, 
situated some little distance from the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
about 2 miles east of Naraserai, on the road towards Panchgram. 
There are a few trees about the place, with rice and corn cultivation, 
and also a little cotton. 


PATPT/RA—Lat. 35° 22’, Long. 74° 54’, Elev. 
A village just north of the Astor fort, It contains about eight house. 
(4ylmer.) 
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PATSALUNG—Lat. 45° 35’. Long. 79° 20’. Elev. 15,800’. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route (eastern variation). It is 
passed on the western route from ‘Thaldat to the Karakash valley, and lies 
in a branch of the Kuenlun plains. To the north-east is a salt Jake, and 
between it and Londing camp a soda plain is crossed. A little grass here. 
Water to be had by digging. (Drew—Henderson.) 


PAYANG— 

A stream which joins the right bank of the Indus some 9 miles below Len. 
Up it lies a very fair path to the Shyok vid Thanglasgo pass. The lower 
portion of the valley near the Léh-Srinagar road is a stony barren plain. 
Then comes a fertile part of the valley, reaching from the conspicuous 
monastery of Gouon to above the village of Payang. This is dotted over 
with houses and well cultivated. Above this are good pastures, on which 
many horses are grazed during the summer months. 

The whole valley contains under fifty families. Where the main Sri- 
nagar rond crosses the yalley, there is a good building (of the usual form) 
for travellers, 

There are said to be about fifty horned cattle and six hundred sheep and 
goats in this valley. (Aylmer.) 


PA YECH or PA YER—LIat. 33° 59’, Long. 75°. Elev. 

A small village in the Shirét pargana, situated on the banks of a stream 
at the foot of the west side and towards the southern extremity of the 
elevated table-land called the Nonagar wudar or karewé; it lies about 
11 miles south of Pampir by a good road, and about the same distance 
north-east of Shupion, but is most easily reached by a path from the vil- 
Jage of Patgram, which lies on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above 
Awantipdr. This road passes by the village of Molakpira, and crosses 
the Nonagar wudar, the distance being between 4 and 5 miles. 

There is a masjid in the village and about ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars. 

The etérat of Shaikh Bairzid Shimnégi is situated on the side of the 
wudar above the village. On the south side of this village, situated in a 
small] green space near the bank of the stream, surrounded by a few walnut 
and willow trees, is an ancient temple which in intrinsic beauty and ele- 
gance of outline is superior to all the existing remains in Kashmir of simi- 
Jar dimensions. Its excellent preservation may probably be explained by 
its retired situation at the foot of the high table-land which eeparates it 
by an intervai of 5 or 6 miles from the bank of the Jhelum, and by the 
marvellous solidity of its construction. (Vigne—Growse.) 

PAZILPU RA—Lat. 84° 28’. Long. 74° 18’, Elev. 
A village situated at the north end of the Machipdra pargana, which 
with Kralpdra, Dur Mohumma, and Materghéma, form a small district 
called Materghdma. (MMowigomerie.) 
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PAZILPURA—Lat, 83° 47’. Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, just above the town of 
Bij Behéra. 
On the bank is a small zidrat shaded by a clump of fine trees, the village 
itself lying a little distance from the river. 


PELIASA or BELLIASA— 


A district of Kathai, situated on the. right bank of the Jhelum river 
between Baramila and Mozafarabdd. 


PENDKU—Lat. 33° 2’. Long. 75° 43’, Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the slopes of the mountain above the 
right bank of the Nerd river, which is bridged at a spot between it and 
Dranga ; it contains twenty houses inhabited by Hindis. 


PENSILA—Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 76° 26’. Elev. 14,440’. 


A pass between the districts of Sari and Zanksér. It seems but little 
used. ( Aylmer.) 


PERISTAN— 


The name of a narrow valley lying at the south-east end of the Banibal 
district. Its general direction is east and west ; the range of mountains 
on the south side is of considerable elevation, and the slopes are covered 
with forest ; on the north the hills are not so high, and are bare and stony. 

This valley contains no large villages, but there are numerous hamlets, 
and a considerable amount of cultivation. 

The Peristéo stream, which drains it, takes its rise on the slopes of the 
lofty mountains at the north-east end of the valley, and flowing in a 
westerly direction, unites with the Sunderi or Pogal stream, above its 
junction with the Bichléri. 

The banks are for the most part precipitous, especially on the north 
side, 

It is bridged just west of the village of Chiuli, and is fordable a little 
distaace above it, and also, it is believed, in other places. The path from 
Kishtwar to Kashmir, by the Nandmarg pass, crosses the Peristén valley. 
It is used early in the season before the Brari Bal route becomes practi- 
cable. 


PERISTAN—Lat. 38° 19’. Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 

A emall village in a valley of the same name, forming part of the Banibél 
district ; it is situated on the top of a spur above the west side of the village 
of Halan. 

The inhabitants number two families of Hinddé zamfndars and a Muham- 
madan blacksmith. 

Peristén lies on the road from Kishtwar to Kashmir by the Nandmarg 
pasa, 
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drains. The valley is, generally speaking, very narrow, the hills on each 
side sloping and well covered with deodar and oak. Ashrath or Amrath 


is the only village in the valley. (Barrow.) 
PET DUSAR—Lat. 38° 38’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village in the Diosur pargana, prettily situated in the midst of fine 
chundr trees at the foot of the low hills which slope down from the Panjél 
range, at the southern extremity of the valley of Kashmir. (Juce.) 
PHAJIPU RA—Lat. 38° 57’ Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A village in the Dansu pargana, situated on the path between Chrér and 
Zainagam ; it contains five houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 


PHAK— 
The name of a pargana in the Shahir-i-Khas zilla of the Miréj division ; 


it comprises the district lying at the foot of the mountains to the north of 
Srinagar. The tabsil station is at Batapdira. 

PHAKARKOT—Lat. 35° 4’. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 

A small village on the left bank of the Kamri stream, It contains seven 
houses. It possesses very little cultivation. (Aylmer.) 

PHALAKA—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 73° 52’, Elev. 

A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
river; it contains a masjid and the zifrat of Saiad Suhib, and twenty-six 
houses inhabited by Muhammadans of the Jaggan caste, and also one 
or two Kashmiri families ; “among the inhabitants are a blatksmith and a 
carpenter. 

PHALANG DANDA or LINGTI—Lat. 82°50’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 
A boundary mark on the borders of Lahoul and Lad&ék; situated no:th- 
east of the Bara Lacha pass and just above Lingti (or Sarchu) camp. It 
is called Lingti by the Lahoulfs, and is a high, square, insulated rock rising 
out of the Lingti plain. (Cayley— Moorcroft.) 

PHALOT— 

A small village east of the Ujh river and the name of a subdivision of 
the Kathua tahsfl. (Wingate). 


PHAROL—Lat, 34° 18’. Long. 76° 2’. Elev. 
A village in the Sard district, on the banks of the Stird river, between 


Kartze and Sankho. 

“It is enclosed by lofty mountains, Those on the south were thickly 
covered with snow. In the day the sun was distressingly hot (26th June), 
whilst at night warm covering was indispensable. Goitre very common.” 
(Mooreroft.) 

PHI—Lat, 34° 10’, Long. 77° 28’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, situated below the junc- 
tion of the Payang stream. (Mfooreroft.) 
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PHILIANA—Lat. 33° 21’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 

A village in the province of Naoshera, situated on the hill-side above the 
right bank of the Tawi, about 2 miles south of Rajaori, on the road 
towards Naoshera. 

PHINE—Lat. 35° 20’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 

A village of twelve houses on the right bank of the Astor river, just 
above the fort. 

PHOBRANG or POBGUNG— Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 14,500’. 
A small village passed on the Changchenmo route, 5 miles above Lukung, 
between the latter and Chugra. It consists of one or two houses, occupied 
in summer for the sake of the enltivation of some naked barley, and 
deserted in winter for Lukang itself. No inhabited places are met with 
between this and Yarkand territory. (Drew—Cayley.) 

PHORWAN—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 33’, Elev. 

There is only one house in this place, which is inhabited by a Muham- 
madan zamindar, who is also a blacksmith; it is situated on the bill-side, 
about 3 miles north-west of Doda, 

PHOTO LA—Vide “Foru La.” 


PHU or PHUGUL—Lat. 34° 20’, Long. 76° 18’. Elev. 
A small village of fifteen honses on the left bank of the stream of that 
name, situated a few miles south of Shergol. 
PHUGUL— 
A tributary of the Wakha river ; rises in the mountaine south of Shergo 
and joins the Wakha river at that place. (Cunningham.) 
PHURSOOK—Lat. 338° 40’. Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 18,936’. 
A bay on the western shores of the Pangong lake, and on the boundary 
between Ladaék and Chinese territory. It forms a circular little lake in 
itself. A narrow strait only connects it with the water outside. It was 
evidently of great depth in places where the hills eame down in cliffs upon 


it, and a line-of-battle ship might have floated and sailed in and out 
of it. (Godwin- Austen.) 


PHUTAKSA— Fide “ Furroxsir.” 
PHYANG—VFide “ Puayane.” 
PIAS-——Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 76° 1’. Elev. 


An insignificant village in the province of Kishtwér, consisting of six or 


eight poor houses ; it lies just above the left bank of the Chandra Bhaga, 
about 21 miles east of Kishtwér, on the road towards Lahoul. 


Neither coolies nor supplies are procurable, (dilgood.) 
PIDMO—Lat. 33° 50’. Long.. 76° 51’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Zanskér river, a little below Zangla. 
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Gold is found in the river-bed between this and Chiling. (Vide “ Cur. 
inG.”) (H. Strachey.) 


PILARU—Lat, 32° 32’. Long. 75° 54’. Elev. 
A small village containing four houses on a cultivated strip of land on the 
right bank of the Ravi, opposite Sandar (in Chamba territory). 
The river is here fordable throughout the year, except when the snows 
are melting. 


PILISKIMBO—Pide * CuHanacunp.” 


PIND—Lat. 33° 17’, Long. 738° 48’, Elev. 
This place is situated above the east side of the path between Chaomuk 
and Mirpir. It is said to be divided into twelve mahallas or districts, and 
to contain a large population. 

PINJORA—Lat. 38° 44’. Long. 74° 5¥, Eley. 
A village situated about 2 miles north-east of Shupion. In A.D. 1814 
an action was fought on the Pinjura plain between the Sikhs and Pathéns, 
in which the former were defeated; the Pathdn general, however, was 
among the slain. (Vigne.) 


PIPARRAN—Lat. 33° 17’. Long. 75° 38’. Elev. 13,374, 
The name of a conspicuous and lofty mountain in Kishtwar, lying to the 
north of Doda and to the west of the town of Kishtwér. Its summit is 
round and sloping, and for the greater part of the year covered with snow. 


PIR— 
A word generally used in Kashmir, &., fora pass. (Drew.) 
PIRAN—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 


A small village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, about 8 
miles south-west of Baramila by a good road. (Aligood.) 


PIR KA MAKAN~—Lat. 84° 27’, Long. 74°19’. Eley. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Kamil river, at the south-east 
extremity of the Uttar pargana. In the maharéja’s records it is entered 
as forming part of the neighbouring village of Jagerpar. (Montgomerie.) 


PIR PANJAL—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 74° 84’, Elev. 11,400’. 
A pass lying over the Panjél range, which is crossed by the old Mogul 
road between Poshidna and Alfabéd Saréi, Europeans, however, frequently 
use the name to denote the whole chain of mountains enclosing the valley 
of Kashmir on the south-west side. 

The highest peaks in this part of the range exceed 15,000 feet, and their 
summits are generally covered with snow. 

The geological formation of the range is chiefly of amygdaloid trap ; in 
the south, south-east, and south-west, however, the surface in some places 
is composed of limestone containing marine fossils, and Vigne noticed 
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belemnites and small shells. Baron Hiigel says clay and mica schist are 
found on the west side of the Pir Panjal up to its summit, and single 
pieces of hornblende are lying about. 

Captain Montgomerie, R.E., when conducting the survey operations, 
remarked that on the Pir Panjal peaks the electricity was so troublesome, 
even when there was no storm, that it was found necessary to carry a 
portable lightning-conductor for the protection of the theodolite. 

The summit of the Pir Panjdél pass, which has an elevation of 11,100 
feet, is distant about 6 miles east of Poshidna and 5 miles south-west 
of Aliabaéd Sardi, 

The summit is reached from the western side by a steep, narrow, 
boulder-strewn path, cut in zig-zag form out of the mountain-side. The 
path is fairly good, butin places decidedly rough, over large rocks and loose 
stones. Progress upwards is necessarily slow, but with ordinary expedi- 
tion the top of the pass can be reached in something under four hours from 
leaving Poshiéna. In ascending, one passes successively through the dif- 
ferent stages of mountain vegetation. On nearing thesummit, the pines, 
firs and shrubs vanish, and nothing is found but stunted grass, rocks, and 
fallen stones. From the summit of the pass, which is comparatively level, 
with lofty walls of mountain masses on either side, is a gradual and 
easy descent over a grass-covered plateau, like a mountain meadow, hem- 
med in by walls of rock, a glen 5 miles long by half a mile in width, 
which brings one to Alfabéd Sardi. On the top of the pass there are 
two stone huts, called Chedikana and Rasikund, built in the time of the 
Moguls as refuges for travellers during storms, and a ruined octagonal stone 
tower, loop holed on all sides, crowns the summit. 

Near this tower are some huts, one of which is occupied by a fakir 
during the summer months; and hard by is the grave of s Muhammadan 
fakir, named Pir Panjal, from whom the pass takes its name. 

The Pir Panjal pass is cloced for about three and a half months, and opens 
for foot-passengers about the middle of April, and if the weather be fine, 
for horses about a month later. (Montgomerie— Wakeficld— Bates.) 


PIRSE RIVER oz PIRSA— 
Rises in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake. 

“ This intermittent affluent, which joins the south end of the lake (Tsomorari), after a 
course of 40 or 50 miles in two branches from the westward, is the same with the 
Pangpok (Pankpo) branch of the Rupsha (or Para) river, which sends half its water into 
the lake, and half to join the Parang branch of the river at Narbu Sumdo, sometimes both 
at once, and sometimes alternately in different years; an instance of diatomosis which, if 
insignificant from the smallness of its scale, is remarkable as the only one that I have 
ever seen or heard of in all West Nari or the Indian Himalaya.” 

The mountains round are from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the valley. 
More than 30 miles down, this valley (which had narrowed) opens into a 
wider one, running north and south, which is that of which part is occupied 
by Tsomorari. At the debouchment there is a wide, rather sloping plain ; 
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the fan made by Pirsa stream; this is bounded at a distance of 38 
or 4 miles from the mouth of the gorge, by the low ridge, of smooth 
rounded form and brown earthy surface, which there makes the eastern side 
of the larger valley. (Strachey— Drew.) 


PITAK—Lat. 34° 10’, Long. 77° 35'. Elev. about 10,700’. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 5 miles south-west of Léh. 

“ There is an isolated rock here a few hundred feet higb, on which all the 
older buildings are situated. The manastery is on the summit at one end 
and there is a fortification of two towers connected by a double wall that 
must have helped to make the rock a strong position.” The cultivation 
here is irrigated from the Indus. The road from Srinagar to Léh passes to 
the north of the village. General Strachey remarks that the Indus is “ ford- 
able here at all seasons, being subdivided into two streams, which in the 
middle of May I found each 100 yards wide, and at the utmost knee-deep 
or 1} feet.” (Drew—H. Strackey.) 

PIUN—Lat. 34° 56’, Long. 76° 38’, Elev. 8,900’, approx. 
A village of twenty houses in Chorbat (Baltistén). It is situated on the left 
bank of the Shyok at the junction of the Chorbat stream. It is a stage 
on the Léh-Skardd routes, Supplies can be obtained here for the journey 
over the Chorbat La. Camping ground very limited, The Chorbat stream 
is quite unfordable in summer. It is crossed at this village by a good 


bridge. 
This place is marked Paxfain on the map. (dylmer.) 
POAT LA—Lat. 33° 17’. Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 18,752’. 


Is crossed between Zanskér and Chamba, and lies south of Padam. 
POBGU NG— Fide “ Proprane.” 


PODALLA—Lat, 34° 26’. Long. 74° 6’. Elev. 
The name of the spur which tends in an easterly direction from the Ingima 
ridge, at the south-west end of the Uttar pargana. (Montgomerte.) 

POGAL—Lat, 33° 20’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 
The name of a valley lying towards the south-east end of the Banihal dise 
trict ; it is drained by the Sunderi or Pogal stream, which takes its rise on 
the southern slopes of the Nandmarg mountain, and flows in a south- 
westerly direction to a junction with the Peristéu stream, a tributary of the 
Bichléri river. 

POHRU— 
This river, which is mentioned by Moorcroft as the Lalakoal, is a collection 
of nearly all the streams which drain the north end of the valley of 
Kashmir, 

It is formed by the junction of the Kamil with the Lahwal, or Loldb 
stream near the village of Mogalpdr, from whence it flows in a southerly 
direction, finding its way through a gap scarcely 800 yards wide in the 
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range of hills between the Uttar and Machipira parganas; it then takes 
a more easterly course, and empties itself into the Jhelum, lat. 34° 16’, 
long. 74° 28’, immediately above the village of Dubgao, about 3 miles 
south-west of Sopir, Its principal tributaries flow in by the right bank, 
aud comprise the Dangerwari and Tala streams and the Marwar river. 

The Pobru is about 75 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth 
according to the season. In the early part of the year it is a fine river, 
and navigable for the larger description of passenger boats as far as 
Awatkila, a village situated on its left bank, about twenty hours’ journey 
by boat from Dubgao. About half-way from Dubgao the river becomes 
narrow and rapid by passing for about 200 or 300 yards between rocks, where 
its bed is very rough with large boulders, and the stream is so strong that 
it is usually necessary to obtain assistance from the adjoining villages to pull 
the boats through the rapids. There are several villages and groves along 
the banks of the river, and the scenery, especially in the latter half of 
the journey, is very pretty. About 4 or 5 miles below Awatkuls, the 
river turns to the east, and after passing through the gap in the low 
range of hills, it becomes narrower, but deep, slow and smooth, and ite 
banke, which are high and sloping, are covered with various kinds of 
ehrubs and trees. (Moorcroft—Vigne—Ince.) 

POHRUPET—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 

A large village shaded by trees, situated on the right Lank of the Pobru 
river, about 8 miles south-east of Chogal. It is said to contain about one 
hundred houses. 

POLAKONKA PASS—Lat. 33° 19’. Long. 76° 25’. Elev. 16,300. 
Leads from the head of the Puga rivulet down to the salt Jake of Tsokar 
on the Rupshu plateau. Both ascent and descent very gradual. Road 
beeomes heavy 5 miles before reaching the camping ground on the banks 
of the fresh-water lake which lies south-east of the Tsokar. The crest of 
the pass is nearly level and grassy for about a mile. It is a very deep de- 
pression in the axis of the chain which runs parallel to the left bank of 
the Indus. The hills to the right and left are bold and rugged. Height 
of pass, according to Reynolds, 16,682’; Dr. Thomson, 16,500’. (Reynolds 
— Thomson.) 

POLONG KARPO—Lat. Long. Elev. 14,600’. 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Karskach river, 21 miles 
below Tak Marpo, and above Sidra camp. It is passed on one of the varia- 
tions of the Changchenmo route, leaving the western route at Chungtas. 
A huge rock here in the bed of the valley on the left bank. Camping 
ground good. Grass plentiful. Five miles below camp the river takes 
a sudden bend to the north-west. (Zrotter.) 


PONI—~Lat. 33° 5’. Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, situated in a wide and fertile valley at the 
foot of a sandstone ridge about 15 miles north of Akndr. This valley 
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lies north and south, and is not many hundred feet above the level of the 
Panjab. Supplies of all sorts are plentiful. (42/go0d.) 


FOPCHI~—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 
A village in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Nubrériver. Itis 
passed on the summer route by the Karakoram, about half-way between 
Taghar and Panamikh. 


PORTSPUR— 
The name of a pargana in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a swampy district situated near the centre of the 
valley north-west of Srinagar. Kowsa is the chief place in the pargana, 


POSHIANA—Lat. 33° 38’, — Long. 74° 32’. Elev. 8,350’, approx. 

A village situated about 30 miles north-east of Rajaori, on the west side 
of the Pir Panjal pass: it lies on the side of a narrow glen high above the 
right bank of the Chitta Péni stream. It contains about fifty flat-roofed 
cottages built vf wood and plaster, arranged in terraces, the roofs resting 
against the bank, by which means they are in some measure protected from 
the effects of snow-storms, The village lies considerably beneath the 
limit of forest, but there are very few trees near it. The green slope on the 
side of which it is built, and whose summit is 700 or 800 feet above it, 
affords a pasturage for sheep and goats; but the extent of cultivation 
is nearly confined to turnips; and Poshidna owes its existence entirely to 
its situation on the highway to Kashmir, on which, or ont he plains, it 
is dependent for supplies of grain. 

There is an old and ruined saréi a little above the left of the road, and 
within a few hundred yards of the village. Poshidna is deserted by its in- 
habitants during the winter months, when it is enveloped in snow. This 
village does not afford much accommodation for the traveller, it being usual 
to pitch tents on the flat roofs of the houses. Some space might perhaps 
be found above the west side of the village. There are a couple of houses 
that could be used by travellers in cases of necessity. In summer supplies 
are procurable, and rich grass is plentiful, but water is somewhat scarce. 

From Poshiéna two paths lead over the Panjél range into Kashmir, giz, 
the high-road which crosses the Pir Panjél pass, and a footpath by the 
Chitta Pani pass ; this latter route is impracticable for laden animals. 

A tax (called zar-i-markab) of R5 a pony is levied at Poshiéna. 
There are about 500 ponies used for carrying loads here, 


POSHKAR—Lat, 34° 2’. Long. 74° 33’, Eley. 8,337’, 
A wooded hill situated on the western edge of the valley of Kashmir, 
between Firozpdr aud K4g. Vigne calle this the highest of all the isolated 
hills within the valley. 

The peth usually taken between Kég and Firozpdr passes rouod the 
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north side of this bill, but there is said to be a shorter but rougher way 
through the glen to the south. 


POSHKAR—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 74° 33’. Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the hill of the same name on its east side ; 
it lies on the path between Kdge and Firozptr. There are about ten houses 
in the village inhabited by zamindars, among whom are some pirzddas and 
weavers. 


POTA—Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 
There is only one house in this place, which is on the left bank of the 
Pinch T6i river, about 7 miles north of Chaomuk. 


POTI—Lat. 83° 7’. Long. 78° 48’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, lying on the slopes of the ridge, about 7 miles 
south of Mirpir, to the west of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains 
about eighty houses, and is held in jagfr by Raja Sultan Khén. 


POTSHAI—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated near the no:thern shore 
of the Wular lake, about 3 miles west of Bandipéra, on the road towards 
Sopdr. 


POWEN—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 76° 10’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Sard river, opposite Kargil; river-bank 
from here down to junction with the Drdas river lined with cultivation and 
orchards. (Bedlew.) 


PRAHNU-~Lat. 34° 55’, Long. 76° 47’, Elev. 9,100’, approx. 
A village in the district of Chorbat in Baltistén on the right bank of the 
Shyok, It is irrigated by a torrent of the same name. Considerable cul- 
tivation, Here there is a deposit of alluvium to depth of 600 or 700 feet 
behind some isolated rocks. The inhabitants of the two small hamlets of 
Do and Thang winter here. There are about fifty houses. A mile above 
the village is the only permanent bridge over the Shy It is 125 feet 
long by 5 feet broad. Itis very shaky and bends considerably. Here 
the Shyok valley is very narrow. Supplies procurable. (Thomson—-Aylmer.) 


PUD—Lat. 32° 36’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated about 13 miles north of that 
town on the road towards Badrawar. 

The village, which contains about twenty-five houses, is situated on ele- 
vated ground at the foot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are pro- 
curable with difficulty, and in the dry season water has to be brought from 
some distance. 

The road to Basaoli is somewhat rough and difficult for cattle. 
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There is said to be a path from Pid, leading directly towards Dalhousie, 
which crosses the Ravi at Salo. 


PUGA CAMP ann STREAM—Lat. 78° 25’. Long. 33°15’. Elev. 15,200’. 
On the right bank of the Puga rivulet (or Kulung-Chu) ; is situated about 
half-way between the Polakonka pass and the Indus, opposite Mahiye. It 
is a halting-place on the route from the Tsomorari lake to Léh. The route 
from Léh to Hanle and Gardok also passes throughit. There are sulphur 
mines and borax-fields here. The former are worked by the Kashmir govern- 
ment, and the latter by the poorer traders from Kulu and Lahoul. Hot 
springs occur in the bed of the rivulet for a lengtl of about two miles, and 
its banks are quite white with saline matter thatis being continually pre- 
cipitated. The springs vary in temperature from 8U° to 148° F., the hottest 
containing chloride of soda and sulphuretted hydrogen in solution, and those 
of low temperature chloride and borate of soda, both in solution. The Puga 
stream rises at the foot of the Polakonka pass, and flowing east, joins the 
Indus opposite Mahiye. The ravine through which it flows is in parts 
thickly covered with myricaria bushes. Some of them are about 15 feet 
high, with stout, erect trunks about 6 inches in diameter. (Cunningham 
—Thomson—Drew.) 


PULAK—Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 73° 48’, Elev. 
A large village situated near the left bank of the Pinch Téi river, about 
12 miles north-west of Mirpar, on the direct path towards Kotil. The 
village, which is divided into four mahallas, is situated in a narrow valley 
at the foot of the hills, which is bisected by a low spur. 

The inhabitants are all Muhammadans, and number about sixty families 
of zamfndars, including a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a potter. 

Provisions are procurable; the main supply of water is drawn from a 
brackish well, but excellent water may be obtained from the river, which 
flows at some little distance to the west. There is said also to be u daolé 
of pure water in the village. 


PU LARA—Lat, 38° 49’. Long. 74° 20’. Elev. 
This village is situated on both banks of the Dali Nar stream, which is 
here crossed by a narrow kadal bridge ; it lies about fifteen miles north-east 
of Pinch, on the path leading towards the Tosha Maidan, Nurpér, and 
Sang Safid passes. The village contains about eighteen houses in all, in- 
habited by Muhammadan Kashmiri zamindare. 

Some little rice ig grown in the village, but this cultivation does not 

extend further up the valley. 

PULUMBA CHU— 
A tributary of the Sard river. Rises in the mountain range that lies 
between the valleys of the Suri and Wakha rivers, and flowing west, 
enters the Surd river at Kartze. (Moorcroft.) 
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PUNCH—Lat. Long Elev. 

The territory of Pinch, which is held by Réja Moti Singh * a cousin of 
Maharéja Ranbir Sinzh, was wrested by the Dogrd brothers under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, from Réja Mir Baz Khén, Gujar, its hereditary 
ruler, about forty yearsago. It formed part of the possessions of Réja Dhian 
Singh, which descended to his sons, Jowahir Singh and Moti Singh. The 
intrigues of Jowahir Singh against his uncle and cousin at length led to 
his banishment to the Panjab, on a cash pension of one lakh per annum, 
and t> the absorption of his patrimonial estate in the Jami territory, 
Moti Singh gained the good graces of Guléb Singh by submission, and 
received from him the grant of Punch on conditions of fidelity and al- 
legiance. 

In its general aspect the district is throughout very mountainous, the 
ranges to the north and east being of considerable elevation. 

The valley of the Pinch Téi or Palasta river, in which is situated the 
capital, is of considerable extent, with an average width of about one mile ; 
it is enclosed by low and beautifully wooded hills, and produces abundant 
crops of rice. The climate of the lower valleys is somewhat humid, and is 
said at times to be malarious; that of the upper slopes and mountains is 
cool aud healthy. 

The following is a report on Pinch made to the Panjéb Government 
by Pandit Mauphiil in the year 1863 :— 

Panch is bounded as follows: On the north by the high mountain chain, an offshoot 
of the Pir Panjél range, which divides it from the Khukkha country, Uri, Chikar 
and Danna; on the east by the Pir Panjél range; on the south by the parganas of 


Réjaori Jbupal, and Kotli, under Jamd ; ou the west by the river Jhelum. 
The principal line of the Bhimbar and RAjaorf route from the Panjdb to Kashmir 


passes through the south-east corner of Piinch. 


® Midn Kishor Singh, Dogré. 
Réja Dhian Singh, Prime Mahardja as Singh. 
inister of Mahardja 
Ranjit Singh. 


Maharéja Ranbir Singh. 


Raja Jowahir Singh, died Raja Moti Singh. 
in 1860 at Ambéla, 
after having lived 
in exile two years. 
ian ja nf 
are} ja Raja 
Partab Singh , Ram Singh, Amar Sangli 


Raler of Jami Kashmir. 
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It is divided into seven discriots :— 
1. Havelf, containing three parganas, Haveli, Mandi, and Tat. R 
The revenues of this district, consisting of land tax ,grazing taxes 
(“ zur-i-chopan * ” and “ shakhshoomaree,”)and license tax “ a 
pesheworan,”) amount annually to Co.'s rupees - 47,000 
The town of Pinch, the capital of the principality, ie sitnated i ina 
smallfer( vailey, on the bank of the river Pfr Panjdl, in pargana 
Havelf. Its population is estimated at 8,000 souls. The houses 
are generally kucha. The réja lives in the fort, which is built 
of stone and surrounded by a triple row of walls. 
2. Maindur, containing two parganas, Maindur and Sohrin, in s small 
valley watered by the Pir Panjdl river. Amountof revence . 47,000 
3. Purawa-Thukiala, eee two parganas, Purawa aod Thokila. 
Revenue Z “oo - 11,000 
4. Baghan, containing two pargthan, Baghan and Salian . . 46,000 
The Baghan valley, watered by a hill stream, is one of the most fertile 
tracts in the territory. 
6. Parl, containing five parganas, Parl, Puluog{, Palandrf, =e 
and Barul. Revenue . : . . . s . 45,900 
Parl consists of an extensive plateau. 
6. Punjsura, containing five large villages, Panjsure, Buhramgula, 


Chundeemurh, Dogree, and Poshana. Revenue F 1,350 

7, Sudroon, a hilly tract, held in jagir by ee Surundaz Khdo, Gédjer, . 
a hereditary chief. Valued at a : ‘ ‘ . 10,000 
Total Company's R . + 217,350 


Add other items of revenue— 


1, * Zukat” (customs duties) farmed to Sardér Hara Singh, a khatri of 
Mouza Wall, in pargana Pind Dadan Khan, Zilla Jhelam, Prime 


Minister of the raja, for . ° ° ‘ . 7 20,983 
2. Stamped paper revenue, farmed to aitto for . . 8,000 
3. “ Phoolsebra,” or tax on marriage from Mabanmadans, ferinsd ri 

ditto for . . 8,000 
4. Monopoly of the sale of the a chikri oa + ‘wtod ceoclng io the oki 

ganas of Sohrin and Sudroon, farmed to ditto for . “ ‘ 1,000 


5. Monopoly of the sale of “chob-i-koot " (ducklandia voracosta) grow- 

ing in the pargana of Mandi only, farmed to ditto for . ° 1,000 
6, Monopoly of the sale of iron procured from the mines in pargana 

Mandi, Sohrin and Thukiala, the only iron mines worked out 


in the territory, farmed to ditto for . 1,009 
7. “ Furoee,” or fines levied in the Judicial and Ricvenes dupailmnaie 
estimated at s ‘ : . F : . . 50,000 
Total Revenue, Co.’s R . - $07,333 
ren 
Khalsa paid into the rdja’s treasury. " - 297,333 
Jagir held by Raja Surundaz Khéu . A 10,000 
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The land revenue is collected in cash, at revenue rates fixed on land 
Mode of Collection, Land Revenue. With reference to the quality of soil; for 


instance :— 
Per Bharntee, Co.'s B 
Land Revenue determined by the quantity} ,, Tunka, From 212 0 
of seed sown, » Anna, To $40 
ss Tach, 13 Co.'s rupees. 


The first gathering of the cotton crop belongs to government, which 
sells it to zamindars and others, at five seers less than the current price per 
rupee, Cotton grows chiefly in pargana Maindur. 

The following additional taxes are collected in kind :~~ 


In grain— 
~ i oom } 2 seere® for each rupee of land revenue. 
Rice 2 seers and 1} seor ditto. 

: Lately grown in parganas Havelf and Maindur. 
eo aaa } ie Aad tag supplies the seed, and takes } 
Ghee per buffalo, two seers; per cow, one seer. 


 Anérdéns”’ (pomegranate seed), which grows in pargana Maindur 
only, from five to ten seers per house or family. 

Woollen cloth, “ putt,” one yard per rupee of land revenue. 

Fruit—Apricot “ khibanf, zardaloo ;” pears, “ butung,” and “ nak,” 
as much as may be required by government. 

The ‘‘zurchopan,” or grazing tax, is levied from shepherds at Co.’s 
#15-10 per 100 head of sheep. The parganas of Punjsare, Sohrin, Mand 
Sudroon, and Bagban, contain the largest number of sheep. 

The “shakh-shoomares” is collected on buffaloes and cows from the 
owners, who are mostly Géjars, a well-known pastoral tribe, the ancient in- 
habitants of Panch, at the rate of one rupee and eight annas or 12 
rupees per buffalo, and twelve annas per cow. 

A tax (called the “ zur-i-mark4b ””) of five rupees per pony is levied at 
Poshiéna, a large village of some commercial importance, in pargana Punj- 
sarae, on the Kashmir road. There are about 500 ponies used for carry- 
ing loads in this village. 

The “ béj-i-peshewuran” is a tax on trades. The banias (provision- 
sellers) of Mandi, a trading place in pargana Haveli, pay at one rupee per 
shop. Those of Pinch are exempt from the payment of this duty. All 
other traders, artizans, carpenters, ironsmiths, weavers, barbers, leather- 
makers, tailors, silk-twiners, dyers, scap-makers, corn-grinders, &c., pay at 
the rate of two rupees per shop or house. 

Customs and Trade. The “ zakat” consists of transit and 
town duties. 


* A seer is equal to 14 seers of English standard. 
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Rates of transit duty levied on certain articles of export and import. 
Imports into Pinch from the Jama and British territories, for Panch 


or Kashmir :-— 


Co.’s R 
English cotton piece goods « : + 12 8 0 per maund of English 
standard, 
Coarse country cloth, cotton and woollen 7 8 O ditto. 
Sugarcandy . . - 100 ditto. 
Sugar 7 . . . - 1380 ditto. 
Coarse sugar. . . . - 680 ditto. 
Molasses . 6 00 ditto. 
Salt . . . . * : » 600 ditto. 

T£ taken in lumps + O11 Oper lump withoat 
reference to size, 
and weight. 

Kiriana (spices, medicinal drugs, &c.) . 12 8 0 per maund of Eng- 
lish standard. 
Tobaceo . . ‘ . - 780 ditto. 
Cotton =. i S 7 - 600 ditto. 
Imported from Kashmfr :~ 
Kashmfr blankets (/us) per piece . »- 080 
Puttd, per piece of ten yards . O 8 O 
Apples (per hundred) F - 100 
Exports from Panch :— ; 
Pinch blankets, per piece . eae 8 annas or 6 annas. 
Ghi . 7 e 7 . . + 212 O per maund of Eng- 
lish standard, 
Buffalo, female, perhead . . + 23123 0 
” male - 140 


Note.—Export of cows 
Leather, per pony-load ‘ . . 


and oxen strictly probibited. 
180 


The duties are collected by the men of the contractor, Sardér Hara 
Singh, at the different custome posts or chokis, of which there are seven- 
teen* on the frontier, and five in the interior of the country. 

The following are the principal commercial lines through Pinch :— 

1st.—The principai road from the Panjéb to Kashmir by Bhimbar, 
Rajaori, Pinch, and the Pir Panjé! pass; Baramgala (next stage from 
Théna in Réjaori) and Poshiéna are the only two stages in Piinck on this 


line. 


* 7 on the river Jhelam. 


6 on the Kashmir border. 


40n the Jami border. 
7 
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2nd.—From Théna on the above line to Kashmir by Pinch, the Haji 
Pir and Baramils passes, vtz.— 


Miles, 
From Th&na to 
Sohrin, 16 Cross the Rattan Pir spur at the 
Doonar pass. 
Pinch, 14 
In Pinch territory. Kabtta, 9 
Alfabdd, 8 


Oni, 17 Cross the Haji Pir pass. Hidrabdd 
Sardi, a balting-place, a short dis- 
tance beyond the pass. Uri is in 
the Khukkha hills, thence to Bira- 
mfila and Srinagar as in Route XI, 
Appendix XXIV to Trade Report. 


This road is open all the year round, and passable for laden ponies 
throughout from the Panjab to Kashmir, though the above portion within 
Punch territory is more rugged and difficult than the Mozafarabéd line, 
the only other road from the Panjab to Kashmfr which is not closed in 
winter. 


The Kashmir traders use this road in winter. 


8rd.—From the Pind Dadan Khéa salt mines and Rawal Pindi, by 
Kahita, through Pinch to Kashmir :— 


From Pind Dadan Khén in zilla Jhe- 
lum to Kahita, in zilla Rawal Pindi, 
by Chukowal . . < . about 60 kes. 
From Rawal Pindi to ee tahsfl 
station . . . 12 =» 
From Kahita to the pee on the 
Jhelum river. ‘. 1 ‘ 15 ,, Cross over into Pduch 


territory. 

Palandri a * 5 

Dana ° e . 4s 

In Piineh Pulungf . . . veer 
territory. Piinch . : . 16 
Mandi * . ‘ 8 , 

rs . 9 

§ 


w A halting-place and a 
choki in an exten- 
sive plateau, over the 
passin the Pir Panjéi 
range, in Kashmir 


Patan s 3 7 6 ,, In the valley of Kash- 


Srinagar . ‘. . 10 , 
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This is a more difficult but shorter than either of the two above roads 
within Piinch territory. It is passable for laden ponies, and by it the 
Pinch traders, and Réja Moti Singh, who is the largest trader in salt in 
Punch, in particular, send their goods to Kashmfr. 

Open for six months—from May or June to October and November— 
only. 


4th.—From Marf to Pinch :— 
From Mari to Rubét . 7 4 kos. 


Ferry on the Jhelum called Tueen. 6 ,, Cross the river into Pinch 
territory. Taseo is a village 
on the left bank of the river in 
Pdnch. This ferry is also called 
“Dulkot,” from the name of 
the fort in Tasen. 

Parl. ‘s ; ‘ 7 - 16 ,, Road billy and difficult, but 
passable for laden ponies. 


Dooa Randi. : : 8. . 
Pduch  . ‘ : 7 . 84 } Road in a valley. 


This road is used by the Punch traders, who bring large quantities of 
ghi, blankets, &e., to Mari. The portion from Rubét to Parl is the most 
difficult, It is, however, passable throughout for laden ponies and mules. 

There are numerous passes leading directly from Pinch into the 
Kashmir valley, of these the Nilkanta, Firozpar, Zamir, Tosha Maidép, and 
Sang Safid are most used. 

The monopolising system of trade on the part of government and itg 
officials is carried on in Pinch to a much greater extent than in the Jami 
and Kashmir territories, The trade in Pind Dadan Khén rock salt and the 
Pinch ghi, the only articles capable of an extensive speculation, is chiefly 
in the hands of Sardér Hara Singh, the prime minister of R&ja Moti Singh, 
and the contractor of customs, stamps, &c., on his own account, as well us 
that of his master. The purchase and sale of the other valuable produc- 
tions of the country, vis., the iron, the “chikri ” (a superior kind of wood 
used in making combs in the Panjéb, particularly at Amritsér) and the 
root of the wood “ chob-i-koot ” (4wcklandsa voracosta) are also monopolised 
by Hara Singh. Both these woods grow indigenous. 

Ahont 20,000 maunds of eslt, worth more than Co.’s 260,000 at the 
Pind Dadan Khén mines, is believed to be thus annually imported by Hara 
Singh, for sale in Pénch and Kashmir; and the annual quantity of ghf ex- 
ported to the Panj&b is estimated at 8,000 maunds. Most of the ghi con- 
sumed in Me:{ and Rawal Pindi comes from Pénch. The price paid by 
Hara Singh m Pinch is about 27 per maund (equal to 1} maunds English 
standard), and that obtained in the Panjéb from R14 to 17 per Engliah® 
maund, 
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Civil Establishments and Troops, and their estimated cost per annum, 
Principal Officers :— 


Co.'s R 
Mién Guléb Singh, Chief Military 
Officer . . . < . 2,500 
Billu, Subadar - “ ‘ - 1,000 
Sardér Hara Singh, Minister . - 1,000 All these officers as well 
as the tahsfidars al-o hold 


farms of villages. 
Head Munshis and Officials in the 


Sudder Office é 6 a - 2,400 
6,9C0 
Co.'s Cos BR 
Five District OfBcers -—— 
Tahefldars . . . - 900 
Tahefl Establishments . . 200 
— 41,100 
Nine Thdnadars . . + 800 The thdnadars are police 
officere under the tahsil- 
dars. 


200 Sepoys under the Théns- 
dars, at Co.'s B4 each. - 900 
~~ 1,600 The sepoys in thdnas are 
armed with matchlocks, 
swords and shields. 
A regiment of infantry, consist- 
ing of 400 sepoys and officers ... 16,000 The regiment is oantoned 
at Pinch. 
Total estimated coat of Civil and 
Military Establishment « «ee 26,000 


——— 


The regiment is properly drilled and disciplined. Their clothing con- 
sists of a red cloth turban, red woollen coat, blue woollen pantaloons with 
red stripe. The sepoys are armed with diurmar (flint guns) and sword, and 
are recruited chiefly from the Jamé hills, There are about 50 Hinddsténfs 
in the regiment. The pay of the sepoy is Co.’s 25, of which BY are 


monthly deducted for rations, and 8 snnas for clothing. 


The rations cost little or nothing to the réja, being supplied from the 
grain and ghi collected from the zamindars, as shown under the head of 


land revenue collections. 


In 1882 the whole force in the réja’s territories was 1,000 men, mostly 


Dogrés and Chibhélis, 
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Mr. Henvey, in his report. of 1882, gives the following details of the 


forts :— 
No. 
This is the rendéna of Raja Moti 
Singh. The guards are under 
Devi Din. There ia a maga- 
zine here, 
2/Maindar . . | Monkot 
3 | Bagh 7 . | Jowahirgarh This was built by Réja Jowahir 
Singh. 
4] Do. E .| Bagh 
6 |Sadh Mansi =| Parl 
6 Do . . | Nalpagi 
7 | Bagh . «| Tain 
8) Do, ; .| Palang 
91 Do. . | Goara 
10} Do. 7 | Palandri . 
il . | Badal 


«| Kandri 


The district officers, called tahsildars, dispose of all revenue, civil, and 
Lab ind tacioe criminal cases, referring only heinous crimes, 
such as murder, kine-killing, &., for orders 

to the Sudder Adalut at Pinch, presided over by the réja hinteelf, 

Mian Guléb Singh, of Seeba, a relation of the réja, is commander-in- 
chief of his troops, and also chief judicial functionary. 

Billu, Subadar, a Thakur of Jamd, assists the Mién in both the civil 
and military departments. 

Hara Singh, a khatrf of Mouza Walf, pargana Pind Dadan Khén, zilla 
Shelum, is the chief adviser and coadjutor of the réja in all matters of 
finance and trade, He possesses great influence over the réja. 

The réja devotes most of his time to sporting, leaving much of his work 
to be done by Mién Guléb Singh or Hara Singh. 

There is no code or written law. All decisions are regulated by prece- 
dente, will, or judgment of the presiding officer. 
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No record of cases, excepting those of murder, kine-killing, &c., is pre- 
pared, either in the Mofussil or Sudder Courts. 

All crimes and offences, criminal and revenue, are pnnishable by fine, 
which is usually resorted to, imprisonment, without any limited term, being 
awarded on default. Capital punishment is never inflicted. Imprison- 
ment is commutable to fine even in case of murder. 

In cases of theft and cattle-stesling, in which stolen property is reco- 
vered, both parties are generally fined ; the money paid by the plaintiff, at 
the rate of one fourth of the value of the recovered property, is called 
“shakurdna”’ (thanks). . 

Most of the criminal offences are taken up by the local authorities 
themselves, on being reported by the police, even if there be no complaint 
made by either party, for the sake of fine, which is imposed on both parties 
in one form or another. 

Any marriage effected amongst Musalmdns without marriage deed 
being endorsed on the usual stamp paper, is punishable by fine, as fol- 
Jows :—~ 


Co.'s B 
Fine leviable from the k&zf ‘ : . : - 2 
6 from the witnesses . ‘ P : « 25 
= from the husband . < ‘ . - 25 
3 from the parents or relatives of the bride . 26 


ae from the village lambardar . ‘ » 26 


The value of stamped paper prescribed for marriage deed is R7 for the 
marriage of a widow, and 23 for the marringe of a virgin, 

All petitions presented to the Sudder Adalut sre endorsed on stamped 
paper of two annas value. No written petitions are taken in a mofussil 
court, all proceedings being conducted vied voce. Government takes one 
fourth share of all sums deereed in civil suits. 

The administration of Réja Mot{ Singh is complained of as being very” 
oppressive, and the taxation ae exceedingly heavy. 

On the other band, Sir 0. St. John has recently referred in a demi- 
official letter of the 6th August 1883 to the “success of (the maharéju’s 
cousin) Motf Singh of Pinch in governing that little dependent State.” 

Besides the usual bigar (pressed labour), the agricultural classes have to 
supply digdris every harvest at the rate of one man to every two houses, to 
collect grass for the réja’s stables and fuel for his kitchen, as well as for 
sale to a contractor, to whom the monopoly of the sale of fuel in the town 
of Panch is given. 

Driven by poverty and the demands of the tax-gatherer, thousands of 
the zamindars* (agriculturists) of Pinch annually come to Mari, Abbotta- 


aa ae a a a TEE) 
@ Hindé. — Brahmins. 
Musalwde Classes.—Sooddoon, Malis, Dhoond, Kural, Suttee, Junjos, Doomal, Hatmal, &c. 
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béd, and Rawal Pindi, where they labour hard as coolies for the season, and 
save as much of their wages as they possibly can to pay into the réija’s 
treasury. 


PU NCH—Lat. 83° 45’. Long. 74° 9’, Elev. 3,300’. 
The principal town in the dominions of the réja Moti Singh is situated on 
sloping ground towards the northern side of a long open valley ; it lies 
above the right bank of the Pinch Téi, in the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the Bitarh, about a mile distant from either river. 

Both the Bitarh and Pinch Téi are unbridged ; the former is fordable 
throughout the year, except on the occasion of floods ; the latter during the 
winter months only; for the remainder of the year a ferry-boat plies. Pinch 
lies about half-way between Bhimbar and Srinagar, on the high-road by 
the Stiran valley and H4ji Pir pass, being distant about 66 miles from 
the former town and 88 from the latter; by the direct routes to Srinagar 
crossing the Firozpér or Tosha Maidan passes it is considerably less. 

Kotli is distant about 29 miles, and may be reached by two roads, 
vis., that following the bank of the Pinch Téi, or crossing the Sona and 
Nandheri Galis, by way of Ménkot. 

The general shape of the town is oblong, its greatest length being from 
east to west; it is not surrounded by either wall or ditch. The streets are 
narrow, that i in the middle of the town, which is the principal thorough- 
fare, being lined with shops on either side. 

There are about 750 houses in the town, which are generally single- 
storied, with flat mud roofs. On the open space east of the town, and 
between it and the sepoys’ lines, there is a darbér hall, a substantial brick 
building ; it stands on the eouthern side of the road ; to the north is another 
large edifice, the magazine, containing ammunition and military stores ; 
there is algo a sardi, The prison, which is near the cantonment, is said to 
accommodate about 200 prisoners, 80 being criminals, and the rest 
debtois. There is a government garden in the lower portion of the town, 
and near it two madrasas or colleges for Hindids; there is also one for Mu- 
bammadans. ‘There are two masjids and two zidrats, vtz., that of Suiad 
Gafir and the Ali Pir-ki-Takia. 

Though not noted for any manufacture, the trade of Piinch, as might 
be expected from its position, is very considerable, and it is inhabited by a 
variety of races, Hindiés predominating. Hari Ram is the principal banker. 

The following is an approximate list of the dwellings and occupations 
of the inhabitants :—- 


Shops, Muhammadan . . . - 80 in bazér, 
» Hindé . é . . - © , 


Goldsmiths, Hindis . . - 12 
Foreign merchants and tridecs ° - 40 from the Panjéb, &c. 
Carpenters . . . . - 10 
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Blacksmiths . F F 9 

Mochfe . . - 6 

Na@band . “ ‘ - F - i 

Millers . . . . . . 0 

Mehters . . 4 

Morkabdna . ‘ . 60 borse-keepers in government employ. 
Kashmfris . . . F + 334 of all trades and occupations. 
Bigdris (coolies) . ° . - 27 

Kahdre (bearers) . . . - 10 

Hill zamindara . . - 6 

Shias 7 » 80 Kashmirts, 

Millas e - 4 

Saiads : - 3 

Pandite . - 12 in government employ. 


Hedkuiel oo -0!. ge 


lgl. 


The number of ponies, &., available for transport must be very great, 
as it is stated that forty maunds (probably “kacha ” maunds of 16} seers 
each) of grain are daily expended in their keep; they are the property of 
government, and are employed in carrying grain, &c, Rice of sorts, makai 
(maize), kannak, jao (barley), dall of the mim, mash, and mussir varie- 
ties, and a little cotton, are produced in the neighbourhood, and sold in 
the bazér at the following rates for British currency, the loca) seer weight 
being one fifth heavier than the Ludiéna or British seer -—~ 


Seers per rapes, 


Kannak ‘ . ‘ . + 14 to 16, according to quality. 
Atta (flour) . e . ° . 2 to 18 


Maida (fine flour). . » « 8 7 
Rice, basmatti, best sort . . . 10 
Rice, common . . 13 
Ardawa (crashed barley) . 24 


Makai atta. . . . . 2 to 8 
Dall, mashki . . é 
» mim. . * . . 13 
» Wusedr . . . . - 16 
Sait . . . ° * ° 
Ghi. ° . e r . 8 
Oil » ° . e . e 
Panch is well supplied with water, which is bronght by channels from 


the neighbouring streams; there is alsos small spring near the Hindé 
temple to the north of the town. oe Sv aecres 


The climate is hot during the summer months, and at certain seasons 
fevers sre prevalent. The ground in the vicinity of the town is for the 
moat part level, sloping down gradually towards the river, and it is almost 
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entirely bare of trees; below the town are a succession of rice-fields, and 
the wadar or table-lands on the north and north-west produce dry crops. 

The fort stands on a mound, about 300 yards distant from the south- 
west corner of the town, and is on its west side divided by a shallow 
ravine at the distance of about 250 yards from a table-land of equal eleva- 
tion with the mound on which it is built; at the bottom of this ravine 
a rill of water flows, 


In shape the fort is almost a square, having a lower redoubt on its east 
side ; at each corner there is a bastion tower and one in the middle of each 
face, The walls, which are of masonry, are about 85 feet high, and 
apparently of sound and solid construction. The entrance gateway is on 
the south, 


The fort is surrounded by a dry ditch on its north side ; on the west the 
mound rises very abruptly, and on this side the defences are highest and 
strongest. 

The garrison consists of 300 men, part being in, and the remainder 
around, the fort; the rest of the sepoye are located in lines on the east 
side of the town, the total number in Punch being, it is said, 600, 


The réja Motf Singh, with bis son Buldeo Singh, lives in the fort, and 
the household is said to number 800, besides 150 in attendance on the 
wazfr, M{a Gulab Singh, the réja’s uncle. ; 


There is a bungalow for travellers some little distance from the left 
bank of the Bitarh river, about a mile north-west of the town at the foot 
of the table-land ; it is built on a level piece of greensward, and has a few 
trees near it. It is a substantial brick building, with a flat roof, and con. 
tains four rooms. ( Bates.) 


PONCH TOI on PALASTA— 

This river rises on the westero slopes of the Panjél range, and, as the Siirat 
takes a westerly and north-westerly course to the western extremity of the 
Pinch valley, where it is joined on its right bank by a considerable stream 
from the direction of Mandi, its course through the Panch valley is nearly 
due west, receiving in ite passage the waters of the Bitarh river by its 
right bank, just west of the town of Pinch. On leaving the Panch valiey, 
at which point it is joined by the Swan stream from the north-west, it 
turns to the south, and flowing continuously in that direction empties itself 
into the Jhelum near Tangrot, Jat. 33° 12', long. 78° 42’, 

It drains « large area of mountain country, cullecting a number of 
streams rising in the lofty Panjél range : indeed, it combines all those which 
spring from that part of the range north or north-west of the branching 
off of the Rattan ridge. It drains also a considerable ares occupied by the 
wountai Ds of intermediate height, and no small space of the lower hills. 
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The Pénch Téi is not bridged at any place throughout ite course, In 
its passage through the Priach valley, and as far as the junction of the 
Mendola river, its stream is broad and comparatively shallow, with, in most 
places, a moderate current. From the confluence of the Mendola, ap to 
within a few miles north of Chaomuk, the banks are generally steep and 
rocky, and the current impetuous; there is, however, a ferry beneath Kotli, 
at which place the river may be forded during the winter months, when 
the waters are low. There are also ferries at Pénch, between the villages 
of Ser and Batal, near Mendola, and at Chaomuk. (Batee—Drew.) 


‘PUNIAL on PAYAL— 


A district in Dérdistén at the upper end of the Gilgit valley, between it and 
Yasin. This stretches for some 22 miles up to the Yasin frontier. Of 
old an appanage of Gilgit, Puniél became in later times a bone of conten- 
tion between the rulers of Yaefn and Gilgit, who each possessed it in turn 
for a time, till it finally came into the possession of Kashmir in 1860. Sdmé&- 
lik, whose name will be found in the genealogy of the Gilgit réjas, is said 
to have given Puniél as a dowry with his daughter to a prince of Chitral. 
At a later date it became an independent republic for a time, till a certain 
Shét, a native of Dérél, made himself Thum of Puniél, but was shortly 
afterwards slain by Shah Pershén, of the Khushwakté family of Yasin, who 
established his son Biirdsh asa ruler. The present réja of Punié), Akbar 
Khén, is a descendant of Birdsh, his father having been re-established and 
confirmed in his possession by the Kashmir government in return for 
services rendered in the wars which finally established the Dogré rule on the 
right bank of the Indus. Kashmir troops garrison Puniél, and grave cases 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gilgit officials, bet no revenue is paid 
either to Kashmir or to Akbar Khan, who receives in lieu a fixed subsidy 
from the maharéja, in consideration of which he is bound to maintain & 
certain number of men to guard the frontier posts in time of peace, and to 
render military service in war. But for this arrangement Kashmir would 
hardly have been able to make good its footing west of the Indus, and its 
success in this matter may be said to be entirely owing to the father of 
Akbar Khdn. Great enmity exists between the people of Punisl and those 
of Yasin and Chitrél. 

The principal place in Puniél is Cher, which has been corrupted into Sher 
by the Dogrés. The people are, with few exceptions, Yashkin or Berish, 
but the language spoken is Shins. In religion they are mostly Maulais, 
a few Sunis and Shias only being found amongst them. Punisl contains 
about 2,000 inhabitants; the men are remarkable for their athletic figures. 
The soil, where cultivable st all, is fertile and yields two harvests in the 
year, but between the different patches of cultivation long stretches of sandy 
plain intervene, while st certain places the rocks close in on the river, 
which, for more than half the year, is an impassable torrent, so that the 
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passage can be easily held by a few against superior numbers. In unsettled 
times guards are posted at these places to give the alarm by beacon fires. 


The actual boundaries of Puniél are, on the Gilgit side, the stony and 
sandy plain between Sharot and Gulpur; and on the Yasin side, a place 
called Hdpar, about 8 miles above Gaktich, which is in consequence the 
extreme north-western point of the mahardja’s dominions, Within this 
tract are nine villages and two or three outlying patches of cultivated 
ground. The villages vary in altitude from 5,500 to nearly 7,000 feet, and 
from Cher Kala, the principal village westwards, they are fortified, or rather 
fort and village are synonymous terms. The following are the names of 
the villages in Puniél on the right bank, commencing from the east: 
Gulpur, Singal, Gulmati, Gakdch, Aish. On the left bank, commencing 
from the west, are Guranjdr, Babar, Japék, and Cher Kala. 


A characteristic of this part of the valley is that often, after a few 
miles, one comes to a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance 
by projecting spurs, so that the passage between these spurs and the river 
is extremely difficult, and at each of them an army might be stopped by a 
very few resolute men, These places are locally called darbaxd. There are, 
however, usually two roads by which they can be passed, a very difficult 
one, fit only for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and s bridle-path, 
crossing the spurs, 1,000 feet or more above the river. Again, in winter 
they may be sometimes turned by twice fording the river, which is then 
very low. Up as far as Gakdch, however, there is now a good made road, 
which was laid out by Major Biddulph whilst on special duty at Gilgit. 
(Biddulph—Drew—Barrow.) 


PUNMAH— 

A glacier in the Mustaégh range in Baltistén, at an elevation of over 10,000". 
It forms one of the sources of the Braldd river. It terminates in an enor- 
mous chaotic expance of débris, the lines of moraine not being distinguish- 
able from one another for some miles up, where they run on till they 
terminate in a few narrow bands of dirty ice. Except for a few black 
slopes of ice, one could bardly believe a glacier to be there, so completely 
is its lower po:tion concealed beneath the materials it bas brought 
down. This glacier is on the advance, together with all its detritus. The 
road to the Mustagha goes over this glacier. (Godwin-Austen—Aylmer.) 


PURANA CHOWNI~ 
A little village, marked by poplar trees, on left bank of the Jhelum, 


about a mile below Srinagar, the usual starting-place for Gulmarg. There 
is good shade, but it is a dirty camping ground. A road leads by the back 
of the town across the racecourse to the Amirfkadal. Another path 
follows the Jhelum to Shadipur. ( Wingate.) 
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PURANA TILAIL—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
The name of a village in the Tilai] valley, situated at the foot of s spur on 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, and above s considerable stream called 
the Satani, which flows just beneath its north side. 
The village contains a masjid, and nine houses inbabited by zamfndars. 
The cultivation attached to this village lies to the south-east, on the 
other side of the spur. The Satani stream is crossed by s bridge, and may 
also be forded. 


PURIK oz PURIG—Lat. Long. Elev. 
‘A district of the Baltistén Wazirat consisting of the valleys between the 
Zoji La and Fotu La. Its principal villages are Mulbekb, Pashkyum, 
Kargil and Drés. This district is famous for its breed of sheep. They 
are emall, but good eating and cost #1 each; in Léh BY each. The Léb- 
SkardG road runs down this valley, entering by the Nawiki la. It crosses 
the river frequently, bat is very good. 


Particelare of Purik. 


Om PW MIC Dew 


Skamba (M) : 1 do., 1 carpeuter. 


a 
ox) 
22> Rel ea arsae 


Payan (M) 


ToraL 


O means half Baddhiste, balf Mahemamadens, 
Ms, Mubammadans. 


(Authority—local Lumbardars)—(Canxingham— Aylmer.) 


PURIKI LA on KANDRIK LA— 
Lat. $4° 58’. Long. 76° 27’, Elev, 1,600’, approx. 
A pass over the Kailas range, connecting Khurmang with Kuwaz 
(Chorbat) in Baltistén. The approaches up both valleys are fairly easy, 
but the last 500 or 600 feet ascent is very steep, especially on the Chorbat 
side, where it is actuslly precipitous. On the 6th July 1888 there was 
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snow for two miles on either side of the top. It opens in the beginning of 
July, and is only passable for foot-passengers. (See “ Rourss.”) (4ylmer.) 


PURIK RIVER—VPids “ Waxua-Cuv.” 


PURNI~-Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 78° 52’. Elev, 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, opposite Drawér ; it contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by 
Muhammadan zamindars, including a carpenter. 

There are a few fine trees scattered about the village, and a considerable 
amount of cultivation of both rice and corn, 

The Narbdji stream separates it from the village of Mirpér, which lies 
at a lower level to the north ; there is said to bea path following the course 
of this stream, and crossing the range of mountains to the south-east, by 
which the Karnao fort may be reached, 
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QUAIL—Lat. 34° 06’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 


A small village in the Khuihama pargana, situated about two miles east of 
Als. 
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R 
RADABUG—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A village situated on the north-west side of the table-land at the foot of 
the Baba Hanéf-d-Din hill, to the south-east of the road between Makahdma 
and Srinagar. It contains seven houses inhabited by zamfndars, is sur- 
rounded with rice cultivation, and is said to possess a smal! spring. 


RADANAG—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
A village in the Lolab valley, near Lalpir. It almost meets Shralgind, 
the two villages occupying a long narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides, (Montgomerte.) 

RADANI— Lat. 33° 22’. Long. 73° 59’. Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, situated about midway on the road between 
Mirptir and Kotli; it is divided into four maballas or districts, and contains 
about ninety houses ; among the inhabitants are a carpenter, blacksmith, cut- 
ton-cleaner, chokidar, two leather-workers, two sweepers, and two millas, 
There are three masjids in the village, and the zfdrat of Nar Shih, All 
the inhabitants are Muhammadans. Bajra, kanak, jao, makai, and some 
cotton are grown, 


RAHMUR—Lat. 28° 25’, Long. 75° 21’, Elev. 
The name of a pass lying over the Panjal range, between the Shdéhabéd 
valley and the distiict of Banihdél. On the Kashmir side the ascent com- 
mences near the village of Rishptira, and the path is said to join that by 
the Banihél route below the fort of Harkartand, near the village of Ramsd, 
It is only used by shepherds, but is described as being shorter and less 
steep than that which crosses the Nandmarg pass. 

RAIN—Lat. 82° 31’. Long. 75° 5)’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of about twenty houses, which 
are scattered amid the fields. It lies about two miles north of Basaoli, on 
the road towards Badrawér. 

RAINAWARIW— 
The name of the canal which traverses the northern portion of the city of 
Srinagar. (See “ Srinagar.) 

RAJAORI on RAMPUR—Lat. 38° 28’. Long. 74° 21’. Elev. 3,094’. 
A large und partly walled town in the province of Naoshera, very pictur. 
esquely situated onthe side of a low range of jungle-covered hills about 
150 feet above the right bank of the Tawi river, which is usually of 
bo great depth, and contains but liftle water, excepting when its flood 
is swollen by rains and the melting of the snows on the Rattan Pir, 
whence it flows; it then becomes impassable, there being no bridge. At 
present (1888) there are nine solid masonry piers, just opposite the dak 
bangalow, and stretching across the river. The bridge was abandoned 
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after the piers had been made. They appear to be in very good order. 
The bed of the river consists of small rocks and rounded stones. The most 
favourable places for fording are just south of the town, or abouta mile 
north of it. Opposite the town on the left bank of the river, the valley 
opens out into a wide and extensive plain, which is fur the most part 
richly cultivated with rice. This town is the largest met with on the Pir 
Panjal route into Kashmir, and is distant about 56 miles north of Bhim- 
bar, and 94 miles south-west of Srinagar. 

The houses are substantially built, chiefly of dressed stone, and many 
have two stories. Réjaori contains several places worth visiting, as the 
bazdr ; the uddumnote, or royal cemetery, which is situated at the back of 
the town, and contains about twenty tombs of the old chiefs of Rajaori ; the 
dmkhds and the masdfir-khéna, both saréis, and standing near the middle 
of the town ; the royal palace, which is a most imposing range of buildings 
at its lower end, and the temple adjoining it. There is also a fine old mandi, 
or market-place, near the palace, now in ruins, having been destroyed by 
fire when the town was taken by Ranjit Singh’s army, Onan elevated 
hill north-east of the town there is a fort which commands the valley, which 
is said to have been over ten years building. 

The halting-place of the Mogul emperor seems to have been the garden 
on the left bank of the stream. This is a large oblong space, enclosed by a 
thick wall, and tfaversed by two stone waterways at right angles to each 
other. In former times there was a bridge leading across frum the gar- 
den ; though the stream is usually fordable at certain places, it is at times 
rendered quite impassable by floods. At the corner are some hamdams, or 
hot-bath houses. 

At certain seasons of the year Rajaorf has an evil reputation for fever. 
Snow-storms are frequent in January, and the snow often lies two whole 
days on the ground. 

The bungalow or pavilion for travellers is situated on the left bank of 
the river, immediately opposite the town, in an enclosed garden about 
eighty yards square, down the middle of which there is a canal, enfaced with 
stone and containing a few fountains. The pavilion is open in the centre, 
and is divided into two small apartments overlooking the river. There 
is also another and smaller building at the opposite end of the garden 
near the entrance. The main bungalow is in good order. 

In addition to the highway by the Pir Panjal pass, the valley of Kash- 
mir may be approached from Réjaori by paths over the Darhal passes ; there 
are also two roads leading to Pinch, vtz., by the Séran river, and by the 
Bhimbar Gali; the former is described as being much the easier, and is 
usually preferred by traders. 


Vigne states that he discovered a coal-bed of inferior quality near the 
hot spring of Tatapéni, about one day’s march to the eastward of Rajaorf. 
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The rajas of Réjaori were Muhammadanised Rajpiéts. The early ones 
were of the tribe of Rajpdts called Pal, that caste to which belonged the 
Hindé réjas of Baléwar and other places east of Jamé. The Muham- 
madan Pal of Rajaori were succeeded by rajas(aleo Mubammadans) who be- 
longed to the Jarél tribe of Rajputs; this was seven or eight generations 
back ; these rulers also have passed away, but there is in the neighbourhood 
both Hindds and Muhammadans of these two castes. 

The Radjaor{ rule extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, and 
about 30 miles from east to west; its northern boundary was the 
Rattan ridge: to the south the country of the Bhimbar rdja. The 
revenue is said to have been only 16,000, but, although the money 
income of the country was so sivall, the rdjas have left some marks of 
their rule: there is what was once a large fine house, their residence, in the 
town of Réjaorf: of part of this, the roof has fallen in, but the river front 
is preserved and is used for offices. When all of these territories that had 
not before been acquired by Gulab Singh were transferred to him by -the 
treaty of 1846, there came an end to the Rajaorf rule; the raja ultimately 
submitted without resistance, and was pensioned. He is now dead, but his 
son stiil receives something from the British Government, which he enjoys 
at Wazirabad. R4jaorf has one conspicuous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulers. A large temple, elevated on a rock by the river, shows to 
all that Hindi power has again spread thus far west. As another sign of — 
this, the Dogrés have changed the name of the place to Rémpdr, thus 
designating it after one of their gods, This new name bas displaced the 
old in official dealings, but not in the mouths of the people generally. 
(Hiigel—Vigne—Hervey—Knight—Allgood—Ince—Drew.— Aylmer.) 


RAJDIANGAN—See (‘ TracpaL”.) 


RAJGHAR—Lat. 33° 19’, Long. 75° 28’. Elev. 
A small village lying on the northernmost of the two roads Letween Rém- 
ban and Doda, distant eight kos east of Rémbén, and twelve £os north- 
west of Doda. A few supplies and coolies are procurable. (Hervey.) 


RAJILIA—Lat. 83° 13’. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
A wretched hovel in the jungle, situated by the side of the path between 
Dharmsél and Réjaori, in the province of Naoshera. ( Vigne.) 


RAJPUR— 
A village of about one hundred and fifty houses, about 6 miles to the west 


of Jasmirgarh, It is a stage on the road from Jami to Kathda, and there 
is a camping ground, with a serai, a well, and a few trees. A temple 
recently built makes the halting-place conspicuous, The village belongs 
to the Jasmirgarh tehsil of the Jasrota zila, and is chiefly inhabitee by 
Brabmans. (Wingate.) 
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RAJPUR—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 74°18’. —_ Elev. 
This village is pleasantly situated about 14 miles north-east of Piinch, 
on the left bank of the Dali Nar, close to its junction with the Gagrin 
stream. 

The ground on which the village stands is smooth and sloping, lying at 
the foot of steep hills in considerable elevation. This village is inhabited 
exclusively by Hindés, numbering about twenty families. The houses 
are of superior description to those of the surrounding villages, and there are 
some poplars and many shady trees about it, which are very rare in the 
neighbourhood. Both rice and dry crops are here cultivated. Supplies 
procurable. 


RAJRAMDA—Lat. 34° 33’. — Long. 74° 2’. Elev. 
The name of a peak in the main range of mountains lying between the 
north-west end of Kashmir and the valley of the Kishan Ganga. 

The rocks along this ridge consists chiefly of slates and schists, the lat- 
ter apparently containing much silica, with occasional layers of sandstone. 
They are generally much contorted, and dip at a high angle in a southerly 
direction, the general strike varying a point north or south of east and 
west. In one or two places the rocks seemed to be inverted as they dipped 
northerly at a high angle and with the same strike. The schists were in- 
tersected with large veins of quartz, (Montgomerie.) 


RAKAPUSHI oz DOMANI~Lat. 36° 8’. Long. 74°32’, Elev. 25,550’. 
A great mountain which lies about 20 miles north-east of Gilgit. The 
view of this mountain from Hiinza is one of the most magnificent it is 
possible to imagine. Doméni, or perhaps Deomani, is the local name for 
the mountain. (Barrow.) 

RALMANG RUHNA on RULMA—Lat. 38° 20’. Long. 87° 55’. Elev. 
A monastery, passed 4 miles south-east of the Tsaka La on the eastern 
route from Shishal to Nima Mud. A stream flows by here to the Indus 
distant 4 miles in a south-east direction. (Reynolds—Moorcroft.) 

RAMAN— 

The name of a considerable stream, which forms one of the chicf sources of 
the Kishan Ganga ; it rises amidst the lofty mountains on the soutb side 
of the Tilail valley, and flows in a northerly direction, joining the Kishan 
Ganga in its course through the Tflail valley, lat. 84° 32’, long. 75° 13’. 
It is usually bridged beneath the village of Ansikot, just above its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga. The Sind valley may, it is said, be reached by a 
path following the course of the stream, but it is described as being rough 
and steep, and only practicable late in the season, when the floods caused by 
the melting of the snows bave subsided. 

RAMBAK—Tat. 34° 5’. Long. 77° 80’. Elev. 

A village situated at the east base of the Kanda La and west of Shishot. 
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RAMBAN~— Lat. 83° 14’. Long. 76° 17’. Elev. 2,585’. 
A village in a district of the same name, lying on the right bank of the 
Chenab river at the foot of the Batoti Pass hill, 

It forms the stage between Batoti and Ramsi, on the high-road between 
Jama and Kashmir, and is distant about 15 miles north of Batoti, and 
17 miles south-east of Ramst. The village with its fields and orchardsis 
situated a little above the river bank, the inhabitants are mostly Hindis, 
with one or two Muhammadan families, Below the village on the bank of 
the river there isa small Hinditemple. The baradarf, a substantial double. 
storied brick building, is situated on the west side of the village, and near it 
there is space and shade for encamping., Supplies are plentiful, and 
water is procurable froma buoli, or from the river, which is icy cold. 
The Chenab river is spanned by a very unsafe suspension bridge. A 
new iron suspension bridge is now being erected opposite the town. 
There aie two roads between Rémbdn and Doda, an upper and a lower; , 
the upper, though longer, is said to be much the easier. ‘Chere is a path 
leading to the village of Borkan, on the south side of the Brari Bal pass ; 
the distance is stated to be 16 40s, divided into three stages. 

Kamban was formerly called Nasban, which the mahardja altered to its 
present designation ; but the original name seems to have been most appro- 
priate, as lying at a low level and being much confined, it is a hot and dis- 
agreeable locality. It is the last place where sugarcane is seen. 

Above Ramban the mountains rise boldly on both sides of the river with 
sometimes a rocky, sometimes a grassy, slope ; the stream flows in a narrow 


channel between them, often with a great depth of water. 
(Drew— Bates—Ramsay.) 


RAMBIRPU R—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 77° 45’, Elev. 11,500’, approx. 
A village passed on the Changchenmo route at 22 miles south-east 
from Léh, between Tiksay and Chimray. A mile or sosouth of Rambir- 
pur, an excellent position might be taken up against an enemy advancing 
from that direction. It consists of a series of low hills, somewhat in 
echelon, stretching across the valley from the bank of the Indus, with a 


level plain in front, affording very little cover. 
(Henderson —Aylmer— V ingate.) 


RAMBOKA— 
A stream which joins the right rank of the Indus, just below the Khur. 


mang fort. It contains a good many very small hamlets composing the 
villages of Kandrik (twelve houses), Kamboka (nine houses), and Uronkot 
(twenty-seven houses). Its lower portion is often unfordable in summer, 
but is crossed by several bridges. Up it there is a fairly good path, which 
divides at Kandrik, one branch going over the Kandrik pass to Kuwas, 
and the other going over a pass called Chorbat to the Chorbat valley. 
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There is a considerable amount of jungle in the bottom of some of the 
branch valleys. (4ylmer.) 


RAMBU—Lat, 34° 5’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A scattered hamlet, containing eight or ten houses, situated at the edge of 
the forest, just below the shrine of Baba Paiydm-i-din. It lies at the head 
of the valley, about 5 miles south of the village of Kountra, by the 
path leading towards the Gulmarg. 


RAMCHU— 
A river in Kashmir, which rises on the eastern slopes of the Panjal range, 
just north of the Pir Panjal pass; it isat first known as the Kachgul, but 
after debouching into the plain through a rich and narrow valley between 
two wudars, about 4 miles south-east of Chrar, it is called the Ramcht. 
It falls into the Jhelam just below the village of Karkarpur, lat. 33° 57’, 
long. 74° 58’. 

RAMGARH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small mud fort 2 to 8 miles west of the Basantha river. It used to 
be the head-quarters of a subdivision of the same name, but the subdivi- 
sion is now included in the Samba Tehsil, and the fort is only occupied bya 
police thina. (Wingate.) 


RAMGHAT—Lat. 35° 35’. Long. 74° 42’, Elev. 4,250.’ 
The place at which the Srinagar-Gilgit road crosses the Astor river. It 
lies about a mile cast of the junction of the Astor and the Indus. There 
are two rope bridges here, also a single span wooden bridge practicable for 
ponies; on the cliffs above, on either side, and about 300 feet above 
the river, are two towers of rubble and timber, which are garrisoned by 
twenty-five Kashmirf sepoys under a subadar. There is also a dék-runner 
station at this point. R&émghdtis, perhaps, better known locally as Shaitén 
Nira (i.e., devil’s bridge). The river dashes through the rock-bound gorge 
with frightful velocity, and the place from its confined situation between 
bare stony hills is very hot. (Barrew.) 

RAMHAL— 

The name of a pargana in the Kamréj division of Kashmir ; it comprises a 
district of very limited extent, lying on the right bank of the Kamil, 
opposite Shalirah, The tabsil business is transacted in Shaldrah. 


RAMKOT—Lat. 32° 38’, Long. 75° 22’. Elev. 
A town in the Jasrota district of Jam, where used to live a family of feudal 
power, whose lords were the Jamé réjas. Ite original name was Mankot, 
and the family of Midns who held it are called Mankotia Mians. There is 
a large fort which has been handed over to the son-in-law of the late 
mahardja for a dwelling-place. (Drew.) 

RAMNAGA R—One of the districts of the Province of Jami. 
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RAMNAGAR—Lat. 32° 48’, Long. 75° 21'. Elev. 2,700.' 
A town in the province of Jami, situated on a maidén or open space on 
the left bank of the Rémnagar Kad, about 14 miles from its junction 
with the Tawi, and about 30 miles east of Jami. It is built among 
numerous and regular sandstone ranges, whose formation appears to have 
been the necessary consequence of the upraising of the higher mountains, 
rather than the result of force acting directly upon themselves, A telegraph 
wire connects Ramnagar with Udampur. 

Between the Tawi and Rémnagar in particular, they dip usually at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with a steep abutment on the north at 
regular intervals, and with so uniform a direction, as from a certain point 
of view to resemble the retiring cresta of a heavy ocean-swell. 

The square-built and turreted castle stands on one side of the Aat, and 
opposite to it, a few hundred yards distant, is the palace. It is a pictur- 
esque and baronial-looking edifice, its appearance being by no means beavy, 
although it is chiefly composed of blank walls and square towers of unequal 
height and size, 

Ramnagar fell into the hands of the Sikhs about the same time that 
Gulab Singh became master of Jama. The old réja fled to Subathd, near 
Simla, and died there, much regretted by hissubjects. Suchet Singh, bro- 
ther of Gulab Singh, was made raja of Rémvagar by Ranjit Singh. When 
Vigne visited the town, a large bazér and several streets were being built. 
When Suchet Singh first became rfja, he found its prosperity to be some- 
what on the wane; he wisely continued the work of its re-establishment by 
the formation of new and comfortable places of abode; and hoping, more- 
over, to render them attractive, and to increase the population as much as 
possible, he made Raémnagar a city of refuge for ranaways who had been 
guilty of no greater crimes than murder or slight political offences. 

There are a good many Kashmiris settled in Ramnagar ; some of them 
are occupied with shawl-work, executing orders from Ndrpar and Amritsar ; 
and some in making coarse woollen cloth. (Vigue—~Drew.) 


RAMPUR—Lat. 34° 32’, Long. 78° 54’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, lying above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
rather to the south of Darhal, which is on the opposite bank. 

It contains a masjid, and about twenty houses, which are much scattered, 
The inhabitants are all Muhammadan zam{indars, and include a milla and 
& carpenter. 

A stream flows down from the hills on the south side of the village ; 
most of the fields lie on its right bank, and produce rice and a little corn. 
Batapdra and Mushnai are the names of pasturages belonging to this village, 
which lie further to the south, on the bank of the Kishan Ganga; and ata 
place called Unshungi, opposite Bata, on the north side of the village, there 
are likewise some cattle-sheds, and also some rice-fields. ; 
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Rampur was originally called Chittan, but the indelicacy of this latter 
appellation is said to have induced Colonel Beja Singh, when zilladar of 
Mozafarbad, to change its name to that which it now bears. (Bates.) 


RAMPUR— 
The name given by the Dogrés to Rajaori (g. #.). 


RAMPUR—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 74’. Elev. 
Astage on the Mari-Kashm{r road between Uri and Raramila. There 
is a dak bungalow bere. Small, but good, encamping ground. Firewood 
and supplies plentiful. It is a favourite halting-place. Gulmarg can be 
reached from this vzé Naoshera, a distance of 22 miles, with a steep ascent 
on leaving Naoshera, and afterwards a good path through pine forests and 
meadows. (Wingate— Barrow.) 


RAMRATCH AN—Lat. 32° 40’. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
The name of a mountain in the Basaoli district, situated on the west side of 
the Banjil Gali, which is crossed by the road between Buasaoli and 
Badrawar. 


RAMU —Lat. 33° 52’, Long. 74° 53’, Elev. 

A considerable village prettily situated a little distance from the left bank 
of the Rémehi river, about 10 miles north of Shupion, on the west side of 
the road to Srinagar. It lies under a low range of hills, from the top of 
which an extensive view of the valley may be obtained. The country on the 
east side of the road is highly cultivated with rice crops. The encamping 
ground is somewhat confined, but ample space is to be found on the wudar 
beyond. Water and supplies are procurable. 

Cunningham, in his speculations regarding the desiccation of Kash- 
mir remarks that the karewd above Rémi forms a bank about 100 
feeb in height, in horizontal strata of different kinds. The uppermost 
20 feet are composed of stiff alluvial soil, the next 20 feet of rolled 
stones and loose earth, and the lowermost 60 of indurated blue clay. The 
last must have been deposited by the lake in its state of quiescence, but 
the middle stratum could only have been formed by the first grand rush of 
waters on some sudden burst of the rocky barrier below Tattamila, and the 
uppermost would have been deposited by the subsiding waters as they 
reached the newly-formed level. (Cunningham— 4llgood—Iuce.} 


RAMU LA—Lat. 33° 20", Long. 75° 23’, Elev. 
A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, —situated high up in 
the mountains, on the north side of the Peristdén valley. It is inhabited by 
two Hindé families. 
RANA—An old Hindd word for a ruler, less in power than a raja. (Drew.) 
RANGA—Lat. 35° 20’, Long. 75° 37’, Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skardd (Baltistén), on the Skardd plain, 5 
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miles north-west of the fort. The inhabitants are of Kashmirf extraction. 
There are sixty houses. (Aylmer). 


RANG KULU—Lat. 338° 31’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A spot situated on the right bank of the Chitti Nadi or Bromsuh stream, at 
the north-west end of the Zojimarg ; it is usually occupied by a shepherds’ 
encampment during the summer months. 
A description of red clay which is found in the neighbourhood is used by 
potters to color earthenware vessels. 


RANG MARG—Lat. 34°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A small grassy plain situated on the banks of the Bhot Khol stream, 
the chief source of the Maru Waridwwan river ; it is traversed by the path 
between Maru Wardwaén and Stra. The encamping ground on the Rang 
Marg is called Kaintal, and affords wood and water. 


RANG WARI— 
The name of the stream which forms the principal source of the Kamil 
river ; it rises in a narrow valley to the north-west of the Uttar pargana, 
and unites with the Bad Khol, lat. 34° 27’, long. 74° 2’. 


RARA—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 73° 31’, Elev. 
A village situated above the left bank of the Jhelam, opposite the junction 
of the dnara or Nainsaik river. It lies on the new road from Mari 
towards Kashmir, and is distant about 17 miles from the Kohala bridge. 
The Jhelum is crossed by a bridge of the description called “nara.” 
(Nontgomerte— Bellew.) 


RATSON—Lat. 84° 4’. Long. 74° 38’, Elev, 
A large village situated near the right bank of the Sukn&g river, on 
rising ground in the valley formed between the slope of the spur and the 
north-west end of the Bébé Hanéf-ti-dfu hill. It is surrounded by rice 
cultivation, and contains a masjid, and about thirty houses inhabited by 
zamindars. 


RATTAN PIR—Lat. 38° 33’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 8,200’, 

A pass on the road from Réjaori to Srinagar over the Rattan ridge. It is a 
good steep pull to reach the summit from the south, the path being very 
rough and uneven in places. There is hardly any depression in the ridge at 
the summit. On some of the slopes the mountain is thickly covered with 
forest of much variety and beauty. From the summit one looks northward 
and north-eastward on the Panjél range. The descent is slightly rough and 
difficult, From the summit of the pass towards Baramgala there is a descent 
of 1,700’ in a distance of 2 miles. 

The great mass of the Rattan Pir, or outer Himalaya, is composed of 
rusty-coloured schistose strata, unfossiliferous. The dip of the rocks is 
30° 50’ in a north-east direction. There are a few houses at the top of the 
pass. (Drew— Wakefield —Godwin-Austen—Aylmer.) 
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RATTAN SAR—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev, 
A small lake lying in the plain at the foot of the hills, at the south-east 
end of the Uttar pargana. The “jewel lake” may be reached from the 
direction of Sopdr by a path which crosses the range north of the village 
of Rickmakan. (Vigne.) 


RATTI GALI—Lat. 34° 55’. Long. 74° 4’. Elev. 
A pass over the watershed between the northern extremity of Kégh&n and 
the valley of the Kishan Ganga. It lies to the north of the village of 
Dworian, in Upper Drawér. The path crossing this pass is said to be pre- 
ferable to that by the Dworian pass, situated a few miles to the west. 


RATTKA—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 39”. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Lachrat district, situated about 5 miles east of Niraserai, 
just below the path towards Panchgram. 


RATTU—35° 9’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 8,600’. 
A village in Astor, consisting of eight houses, just below the junction of the 
Mir Malik and Kamri Daras. In the angle between these two rivers, there 
are several square miles of open undulating pasture land, where a large 
force might be encamped. Near Rattu the Mir Malik is unfordable in 
summer, but there is a fair bridge. (Barrow—Aylmer.) 


RAVI— 
This river forme the boundary between the province of Jami and the hill 
State of Chamba and British territories, long. 75° 33’, and 76° 3’. 

In the hills it is generally called Raw4 or Rawati, which is only & 
spoken form of the Sanskrit Travati, from which the Greeks made 
Hydraotes. The Ravi is formed of three principal branches, the Ravi pro- 
per, the holy Budil, and the Naf, which make a triple junction below 
Wulas, in the district of Chamba. 

The whole length of the Ravi, from its source to its confluence with the 
Chenéb, is 630 miles, and its minimum discharge is 2,700 cubic feet. 

The Ravi is fordable throughout the winter season, but the bed is full 
of quicksands. 

At Basaoli there is a ferry, but when the river is at its height during 
the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 200 yards wide, and the 
current runs with such force that the boat cannot be used; at such times the 
only communication with British territories is carried on by means of 
masaks, The ferry at Thain fort, 12 miles below Basaoli, is, it ie 
believed, always practicable, and there is also a regular ferry-boat between 
Katha and Pathénkot, when the river is in flood. In the cold season the 
bed below Madhopir is quite dry, the water being there diverted into the 
Bari-Doab canal. The head-works of this canal are at Madhopdr, and 
works extend up the bed of the river to between Dhanna (Jama) and 
Shahpir (British). (Cunningham— Wingate.) 
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RAWATPUR—Lat. 83° 59’. Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated amid trees at the foot of the spur 
on the left bank of the Suknég river, about 8 miles south of Makahdma, 
on the road towards Drang and the Toshé Maidan pass, 
It contains a masjid and the zidrat of Sdiad Sahib, and seven houses in- 
habited by zamindars, a shdl-béf, and a milla. The Sukndg is fordable be- 
tween Rawatpitr and the village of Sel, which lies near the opposite bank. 


RAZVIN— Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A village in the Machihama pargana, containing seven houses inhabited by 
zamindars, situated at the foot of the table-land to the north of the Baba 
Hanéf-a-din hill. It is distant about 9 miles west of Srinagar, and lies 
just south of the road towards Makahdma. There are three remarkably 
fine chundr trees by the side of the path. 

REHGUJ — Lat. 33° 33’, Long. 738° 58’. Elev. 
A small village of eight houses in the Kotli district, situated on the right 
bank of the Panch Toi, just below the path, about 6 miles north of Kotli 
on the road to Pinch. ‘The inhabitants are all Muhammadans; only dry 
crops are produced. ( Bates.) 

REM BA RU—Lat. 35° 44’. Long. 75° 43’, Elev. 
A very small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén), 
It contains six houses. (Aylmer). 

REMBIARA— 
The name of the river which rises on the eastern slope of the Pir Panjél 
mountain and flows in an easterly direction towards the valley of Kash- 
mit ; it is joined from the south by the Ladi stream, which takes its rise in 
the Nandan Sar, and a few miles further on by the Rupri, which rises 
in the Bhag Sar; between Hirptra and Shupion the Rembidra bends 
towards the north, and skirting the table-lands at the south-west end of 
the valley unites with the Veshad at the village of Nowana, lat. 38° 49’, 
long. 75° 7’, just before its junction with the Jhelam between Awantipir 
and Bij Behéra. 

The Rembidra has a stony bed, and may generally be forded through 
out its course through the plain; it is crossed by three wooden bridges 
above Hirpira. (Vigne—Ince.) 

REMU GLACIER— 
Is situated north-west of Gapshan. 


“From Gapshan we marcbed to Daolat Beguidi, 15 miles, The route goes op the 
Shyok alittle way. As we turned away from the main stream, we Jeft behind us a 
magnificent panorama of glacier scenery. Away to the left, about 6 miles off, the Shyok 
is lost in the vast field of glaciers from which it issues. These come down in three main 
lines from the north-west, west, and south-west, and unite in one great mags, which fills 
the wide plain into which the river-bed here expands. They appear like rivers set solid 
ina coating of purest white, and slope down for twelve or thirteen miles from the foot of 
the lofty snow-peaks whence they start; and where they meet they present a vast sea which 
appears as if suddenly frozen solid in the tumultuous foam of its clashing waves; for 
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here the glacier is thrown intoa confusion of billowy projections formed by the crashing 
of the ice under the lateral pressure of the solid streams meeting from opposite directions.” 
(Bellete.) 

RERU— Lat.—35° 20’. Long. 77° 1’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Zanskdr river, a short stage above 
Padam. 


REWIL—Lat. 34° 16’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, about 3 miles to the east of Gand-i-sur-Singh. 
The population numbers about sixteen families of Muhammadan zamin- 
dars, a milla, dam, cowherd, and a miller. 
There is a red brick magjid in the village, and the zidrat of the three. 
Saiads, Bakir, Jafir, and Kasim. Rice cultivation abounds. 
The most convenient spot for encamping is on the north-east side of 
the village, near the banks of the Kuthori Pathri, a fine stream which flows 
down from the hills. 


REZAN—Lat. 34° 16’. Long. 75° 13’. Elev. 
A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the left bank of the 
river, It contains three or four houses, which are shaded by fine trees and 
surrounded by a little corn cultivation. There is usually a bridge over the 
river below the village, but it is frequently carried away. Tbe hamlet and 
garden of Ginpir is situated amid the trees about half a mile to the west 
of Rezan ; it contains two houses. 


RIALI—Lat. 34° 29’, Long. 73° 52’, Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the hill-side, at some distance 
above the path which follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga. 
Some of the rice-fields belonging tothe village extend down to the path 
on the north side of Bandi. No part of the village now lies on the left 
bank of the river, 


RIAN—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 75° 26’, Elev. 
A village in the Nowbig Nai, situated above the left bank of the river 
about 2 miles north-east of the village of Nowbig. 
It is inhabited by three families of zamindars and three Gujars, and is 
watered by a stream from the hills, 


RIASI—One of the districts of the Province of Jami. 


RIASI—Lat. 33° 5’. Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 
A town in the Province of Jami, situated 3 little distance from the left 
bank of the Chendb, about 30 miles north of JamG. The situation of 
Riasf has added prosperity to the town and importance to the castle. 
There is nothing remarkable in the place itself, which may contain some 
two or three hundred houses, It is built on a flat at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and separated by some uneven country from t! plain. The castle 
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does not appear to stand upon more than two or three acres of ground. It is 
one of the strongest, perhaps the strongest and best constructed, in the 
country. Its general outline is a square, built upon a conical and rocky hill 
to the south of the town, which it commands. Its walls are of stone 
and very lofty. The rock in some places has been scarped up to their foot, 
and the four towers at the angles as well as most of the interior buildings, 
which are visible from without, are covered with what are intended to be 
homb-proof 1oofs. Vigne was informed that water was kept in two large 
tanks within the walls. A deep and broad ravine separates the castle-hill 
from a range of sandstone heights, on which an enemy’s cavnon could be 
placed, and which rise to a level with the castle at a distance of about a 
mile from it on the southward. The fortress is the state treasury, and it 
is connected with Jama by a telegraph wire rié Udampir. There is a green 
plain about a quarter of a mile square below the fort, and opposite the 
mahal or palace, which is a large and rather fine building. Supplies are 


plentiful. 
The direct roid fiom Riusi to Kashmir lies over the Goldbgarh or 


Kiri pass, which is well frequented and practicable for ponies. (Vigne— 
Herrey.) 
RIBERANG LA or LANGBUT LA— 
Lat. 77° 25’. Long. 83° 10’. Elev. 16,100’. 

An easy pass crossed between Markha and Kharvak Sumdo, on one of 
the routes from Léh to Padam. It is only open during May and October 
At other times, on account of snow, and the swollen state of the several 
streams, the route is impassable. (H. Strachey.) 


RIEN—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village in the Shdhabéd valley, containing eight houses, situated on the 
right bank of the Séndran river. 

It is said that a path from this village leads over the range into 

the Bring pargana. 

RIKINWAS—Lat. 33° 57’. Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 
A small village in the Maru Wardwan valley, containing about half a 
dozen houses, situated on the left bank of the river, about 4 miles uorth 
of Basman. (Hervey.) 

RIMDI—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 78° 45’. Elev. 17,500." 
A camping ground at the north-east base of the Marsemik La, which 
is erossed at 7 miles from Chagra, on the Changchenmo route from 
Léh to Yérkand. The campis at the junction of two streams, one of 
which flows north from the Marsemik pass, and the other comes in from 
the west, from some high snowy peaks. Fuel scarce. Water and grass 
plentiful. The grazing ground is occasionally visited by shepherds from 
the Pangong district. Kyang, shépo, baral, and the wild yak are to be 
found on the surrounding hills. (Zrotter-—Johnson.) 
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RINGDUM—Lat. 34° 6’. Long. 76° 25’. Elev. 
A monastery on the right bank of the Surd river, south-east of the 
Kungi La: 


RINGMANDU—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 75° 24’, Eley. 
A village situated in the mountains forming the northern boundary of 
the Shahabdd valley. 
It is inhabited by five families of Gijars and four blacksmiths. A little 
iron is mined in the neighbourhood, but it is said to be of inferior quality. 


RIRI—Lat, 34° 29’. Long. 74° 6’. Elev, 

A village in the Uttar pargana, containing five houses, situated at the foot 
of the slope on the left bank of the Kamil, about 6 miles west of 
Shalirah. The fields, which are mostly of corn and other dry crops, extend 
for nearly 2 miles along the bank of the river, and are interspersed with 
numerous patches of scrub jungle and wild fruit trees. A stream flows 
into the Kamil through the western end of the village. There is a bridge 
over the Kamil between this village and Zinarichi, a little higher up; near 
this spot the lacustrine deposit reaches the height of about 300 feet 
above the river, resting on the primeval rock through which it flows, 
and which in some places is cut down to the depth of 50 or 40 feet 
(Montgomeric.) 


RISHIS— 

A sect who seem to be peculiar to Kashmir; they do not marry, and in 
that particular resemble European monks more probably than any other 
of the Muhammadan ascetics. The Kashmiris affirm that the founder of 
the sect was a fakir named Khoja Awys, who lived at Kurun, a village of 
Yemen in Arabia, in the time of the Prophet; and they add that Muham- 
mad would never march there, saying that the odour of God came up from 
Yemen, because the holy Khoja Awys lived there with his mother whom 
he took care of. The Rishis do not eat meat, and originally were wan- 
derers in the jungle, living upon wild herbs, particularly one called wopul- 
hak, The lands and convent which belong to them were given to them 
originally by the Mogul emperors, since which time it is said that no real 
Rishi has existed in Kashmir. Akbar, when attempting to take Kashmir 
was three times defeated, it is said, by the Chak kings, in consequence of 
the prayers of the Rishis. Abul Fazl says that in the time of Akbar 
“the most respectable people of this country are the Rishis, who, though 
they do not suffer themselves to be fettered with traditions, are doubtless 
true worshippers of God. They revile not any other sect, and ask nothing 
of any one. They plant the roads with fruit trees, to furnish the traveller 
with refreshment. They abstain from flesh, and have no intercourse with 
the other sex.” He adds, “there are nearly two thousand of this sect in 
Kashmir,” 

This cnce-important class of Muhammadans are shorn now of much of 
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their influence and importance, and the few that are to be met with appear 
to be simply guardians of the tombs of some former canonised saints of 
their order, (Bates— Wakefield.) 


RISHNAGAR—Lat. 33° 397. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A small village surrounded by some fine chunér trees, situated on a 


table-land on the left bank of the Veshat, about 6 miles south of Shu- 
pion. (Ince.) 


RISHPUR—Lat. 33° 52’. Long. 75° 4’, Elev. 


A village in the Saremozebala pargana, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelam, abreast of the Sajakoun island. 


RISHPU RA—Lat. 33° 29’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A small village in the Shahabdd valley, occupied by two families, it lies 
on the left bank of the Séndran river, just north of Ingrawara. 
The ascent of the Rahmir pass commences ne: r this village, 


RISHPURA—Lat. 33° 48. Long. 75° 24’, Elev. 
A hamlet inhabited by a family of zamindars lying on the path at the 
foot of the mountains on the west side of the Kuthér pargana. Above it, 
shaded by some fine trees, is a zidrat, in which are preserved the hair and 
vails of Nar Din Sahib of Chraér. Passers-by are solicited to give alms at 
this shrine. 


ROM— 
A caste of the Dérds. See “ Sufix” and “ Broxpi.” 
85° 20’. 74° 467, Elev. 
RONDU—Lat. {35° ci Long. { aro aee 


One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardi, comprising the narrow part of 
the Indus valley from near the western end of the Skardt plain to the 
ilarka of Haramosh. The name means the “district of defile,” and is 
descriptive'of the bed of the Indus, which is throughout Rondu a deep 
rocky gorge. The mean height of villages is about 6,200 feet. 

On the north it is separated from the great Chogo Longma glacier by 
impassable mountains, and on the south from Astor by a lofty range 
passable in many places. 

According to Biddulph the inhabitants are divided as follows :— 


Shin. Yashkon, Dum. Balti, 


1 percent. 12 percent. 1°5 per cent. 85°5 per cent. 


The usual Baltistén crops are grown. Fruit, especially apricot, vine, 
mulberry, and walunt, abounds. The pasturage at the heads of the valleys 
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is good. In the valleys, willows, two kinds of poplars, and a few plane 
trees are also found. On the higher ridges juniper and birch grow. The 
Pinus excelsus is met with in several places on the south side of the | 
valley. 

The mountains contain much granite, which is in great mass just oppo- 
site Mendi. 

The ilarka station is Mendi (q.».). 

Communications.—To Astor (1) a road from Hilbu over the Ditchal pass. 

(2) ‘3 Talubruk over the Talubruk 
pass. 
(3) ” Harpo over the Harpo pass. 

To Basha, a road from the Turmik valley by the Gantola. 

To Skardi, by the right bank, passable for baggage animals. 

by the left bank, not passable for baggage animals, 

To Haramosh by the right bank. 

To Hilbu by the left bank. 

From Tak to Tarmik vid the Takla. 

There are rope bridges at Mendi and Shuot. 

Rondu is a réjaship dependent on Skarda. Formerly the raja of Rondu 
was tributary to the raja of Skardu, now he is only a pensioner, and Rondu 
is governed by a Thanadar under the orders of the Wazir of Skardi, 
The following is the geneology of the chiefs with probable dates of 
succession :— 


Name. Probable date. 
Ali Sher . . - ’ 3 : A ‘ ; : . 1590 
Ahmad Khén ; . . ‘ . - - : . . 1620 
Alf Shéh p ‘ : ‘ . : : : . : . 1650 
Daolat Sher . . . . ‘ : : : : . 1680 
Asaddlla Khén . . . . ° é . . F 1710 
Muhammad Ali Khén 7 . - 7 . F . 1740 
Mourad Khén . . . r * “ - ‘ 7 ‘ 1770 
Abbas Bég . . . . . . : x : . . 1800 
AlfKhén. . . = he ‘ - . . ¢ 1830 
Husén Khén : ‘4 . ‘ . 1860 
Abdulla (present réja) over 60 years old . os eT 
Muhammad Ali Khén (eldest son, 19 years old, 3 ‘other sons) . ob seeeee 


Pe eS ee ee ee St 


Military features.—Theve is a fort at Mopa in the T&k valley, garri- 
soned generally by one company. 

There is a defensible government grain-store at Mendi with a garrison 
of ten men. 

Between Shitrun and the Tak valley there is an old fort called 
Kustaba, well placed at a very bad part of the road. Here an invading 
force could easily be resisted. 
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Rondu is of importance, as through it lies the only winter road from 
Skarda to Gilgit. (Cunningham—Thomson— Drew —Ayimer.) 


Resources. 


Village or Pergunnah. Houses, | Horses. Horned. sheer ae Remarks, 


Shitran Malupar. . 3 wee 

Ték : F . 110 20 215 | 1,700 | Baltis. 
Gaingé . js ° . 30 $e 100 300 | Brokpas. 
Hilbu. . * . 30 oe 100 300 Ditto. 
Télo . . : . 19 igs 50 200 | Baltis, 
Talubrok . . . 40 20 100 400 | Brokpas. 
Harpo . . . . 400 18 100 500 | Baltis. 
Vilamik . é F . 60 10 200 600 Ditto. 
Thoresé . 7 . ‘ * 30 8 60 500 | Brokpas, 
Shuoct . . . . 40 See 100 250 | Baltis, 
Koshmal : : . 30 2 100 150 Ditto. 
Hengo . . . . 22 oO 50 200 | Brokpas. 
Mendi with Gdn and Skuio 40 10 50 300 

Tiriko . . é . 20 ee 50 150 | Baltfs. 
Listing . . . . 20 3 ‘100 300 Ditto. 
Twar  . . - +f 100 153 300 700 | Ditto. 
Byicha . 7 : . 20 5 50 200 Ditto. 
Turmik . e $ . 210 40 | 1,000 | 3,000 Ditto. 


RONDU or MENDI—Lat. 35° 36’. Long. 75° 24’. —_ Elev. 6,700’. 
A village which is the head-quarters of the district of Rondd in Baltistén, 
on the left bank of the river Indus. It is a strangely-situated place, oceupy- 
ing little shelves, as it were, on the rocks. The Hengo ravine that comes 
down from the southern mountains is here narrowed up to a deep gully of 
30 fect in width, with vertical rocky sides; along these cliffs the water, 
taken from higher up the ravine, is led in wooden troughs, supported in 
One way or another as the people have been able to manage; on coming 
clear of the gully it is distributed in little channels throughout the village, 
of which the whole area is but small. 

On a separate, narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the réja’s old house, 
which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of layers of stone 
and wood, with corner pillars and doorways of a peculiar construction. 
Square slabs of wood, a few inches thick, are placed upright in pairs, one 
pair being surmounted by another at right angles, and so on alternately. 

The Raja now inhabits a house at the end of the polo-ground. 

The best camping place is on or at one end of the polo-ground (250 
yards by 50 yards). 

Under the Thanadar there is a munshi, and attached to the raja are a 
Wazir and another munshi. 
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There are four banias. Inferior supplies procurable. Water abundant. 

There is a government defensible grain-store. 

The garrison generally consists of ten men. 

The river flows some hundreds of feet below the village, between per- 
pendicular rocks of gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope bridge 
made of birch twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall in 
it of some 80 feet. The approach to the bridge is over slippery 
rocks; the path to it is so narrow and difficult that one’s steps have to be 
aided in many places by ladders. (Thomson—Drew—(dylmer.) 


RONG—Lat. 34° 80,’ Long, 77° 45.’ Elev. 
A narrow defile crossed between Khardong village and the Shyok river, 
ou the summer route from Léh by the Karakoram pass. The torrent 
flowing down it is crossed several times. (Trotter.) 


RONG— 
The Indus valley between Upshi and Mahiye. It is much narrowed in 
this portion, and the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult 
to find a practicable path. (Drew.) 


RONU— 

The most honoured caste among the Dérds. They rank next -o the ruling 
family in every country in which they arefound. The wazirs are generally 
chosen from among them, They exist in small numbers in Nagar, Gilgit, 
Punial, and Yasin,—that is to say, from 2 to 6 per cent. of the population 
in these districts belonging to the Ronit caste. In Chitral, however, there 
are said to be about three hundred families, In Nagar and Yasin they call 
themselves Hara and Haraio, and in Chitral they call themselves Zandré. 
Some exist in Wakhdn, Shighndn, and Sar-i-Kdl, where they are called 
Khaibar-khatar, They claim descent from an Arab family who once ruled 
in Mastaj, but this is a mere tradition. In appearance they are generally 
taller than the other inhabitants of the country, with rather high cheek-bones 
and oval faces. They are able to give their daughters in marriage to the 
ruling families and to Saiads, and rulers of Dard States give their illegiti- 
mate daughters to Ronis. (Biddulph.) 


ROZLU—Lat. 83° 35’. Long. 75° 11’. Elev. 
The name of a village situated on the west side of the Khdnd valley, about 
7 miles west of Dur or Shaéhabdd. 

Vigne states that at the village of Rozlu there is a spring whose waters 
rise when the snows are melting, and the communication from beneath is 
so rapid as to disturb the mud and sediment at the bottom of the pond, 
which is 12 or 14 yards across, Logs of wood that werelying quietly 
fastened down by the mud below, are now forced upwards to the surface, 
and being brought into contact by the eddies and whirlpools in which they 
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are floating, are sometimes driven against each other, and so furiously, that 
the spectacle has given rise to the idea in the minds of the natives that the 
logs are animated, and moving under the influence of the devis and spirits 
of the place. From the top of the ridge above the village a view may be 
obtained of another small valley called Bringhin-Lannor. (Vigzne.) 


RUDOK— 
A subdivision of the Chinese district of Nari Khorsam. It comprises the 


country immediately to the east of the “Ladak districts of Tankse and 
Rupshu, and includes the eastern portion of the Pangong lake. (Cus- 
ningham.) 

RUKCHEN—Lat. 77° 53’, Long. 33° 20’. Elev. 15,000’. 
A camping ground on the route from Kulu to Léh, situated at the north 
end of the Kiang plain, and west of the Tsokar lake. There is generally 
an encampment of shepherds, here. (Drew—Mooreroft.) 


RULANGCHU—vide “ Puca Stream.” 


RUMCHU —Lat. 33° 55’, Long, 77° 42’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Gya rivulet, situated a little above 


Gya. Barley cultivated here. ( Moorcroft.) 


RUPAL— 
A considerable torrent coming down from the glaciers of Nanga Parbat 


and joining the Kamri Dara between Chigdém and Gurikét. In summer 
the lower portion is unfordable, Just above its junction with the Kamri 
Dara it is spanned by avery fair bridge, 60 feet long by 44 feet wide. 

This valley contains the following villages :— 

Tashina (fifteen houses); Churit (eighteen houses); Zaipura (seven 
houses) ; Chdi (six houses), 

Routes lead up the Rupal valley to the Tosho (7.v.) and Mazeno (g.t.) 
passes. (Ay/mer.) 


RU PRI—Lat. 38° 30’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 13,520". 
The name of a pass over the Panjaél range, at the south-west corner of 
Kashmir. It is only used by shepherds, who drive their flocks over the 
pass to the grazing grounds on the northern side. 

The summit may probably be reached in two marches from Badil, but 
the path is said to Le very difficult for laden coolies. The pass on the 
northern side is sloping and easy, and may be traversed by laden ponies; 
the path follows the course of the Rupri stream for some distance, and 
then crosses the range to the west. 

The Rupri pasturage is situated on the north side of the pass, lat. 
83°33’, long. 74° 39’; there are several scattered shepherds’ huts on the 
spot, which offers every advantage for encamping but fuel, which is scarce, 

(Aligood.) 
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RUPSHU oz RUKCHU— 
The south-eastern district of Ladék, and one of the loftiest inhabited 
regions in the world. It is bounded on the north by Ladak proper, on the 
east by the Tibetan districts of Chumurti and Rudok, on the south by 
Laboul, Spiti, and the Tibetan district of Tso Tso, and on the west by 
Zanskér. Its length from the Tagalang pass to the head of the Hanlé 
river is 90 miles, and its mean breadth about 62 miles, which give 
an area of 5,500 square miles. The valleys have a mean elevation of 
15,000 feet. The climate is necessarily severe, and at the same time very dry, 
In summer the sun at mid-day is very powerful, but in the afternoon a biting 
wind generally springs up. 

The snow limit is about 20,000 feet. Mountains above this height 
originate glaciers. The surface of the hills is chiefly disintegrated rock, 
and that of the valleys earth or gravel. Vegetation is extremely scant, 
the only herbage for the flocks being found by the streams and a little on 
the hill-sides. There are a few houses and a monastery at Karzok, where 
aleo there is a little cultivation, the crop of which is often doubtful. 

The inhabitants pay a revenue of #500 in cash and no taxes in kind. 
The people depend on their flocks for a living. The population is not 
over five hundred, and, with the exception of the Karzok villagers, consists 
wholly of champdés, nomadic Tibetan shepherds. Their tents are of 
black hair-cloth, there being about one hundred in the whole district, one 
per family. These are divided into two camps, which separate in summer, 
but re-unite in winter. The sheep and goats are very numerous, and there 
are also about five hundred head of yak. 

They are all, with the exception of the shawl-goat, used in carrying 
loads. Borax and salt are taken from Paga and the salt-lake district into 
Kalu and Lahoul, and also into Gar in Chinese Tibet, and exchanged for 
grain, &. All the farinaceous food consumed in the country is imported 
chiefly from Kulu and Laboul. 

There are two kinds of goat, the larger kind used in carrying loads, 
and the shawl-goat. The latter are the most numerous. The pashm taken 
from them is sent on to be picked at Léh, and thence exported to Kash- 
mir. 

Fuel here is the dung of cattle and wild asses, also furze, of which 
there is a fair quantity ; water is sometimes to be had in any quantity, 
sometimes it is scarce. 

Two of the valleys of Rupshu are the Tsomorari and the Pavgpo- 
lumba; they are separated from one another by the ridge of the Korsok 
Tso, composed of granitoid rocks of gneiss and schist. From a military 
poiut of view, the principal features of this tract of country are— 


Scarcity of supplies. 
Occasional scarcity of water. 
Difficulty of going over the passes owing to their great elevation. 
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Communications otherwise good and passable by laden baggage 
animals, 
Accessibility of the mountains, which makes the turning of any posi- 
tion generally a matter of great ease. (Godwin-Austen—Cunningham 
—Drew— Girdlestone—Manifold—Aylmer.) 
RUPSHU RIVER—VFide “Para River.” 
RUSSU—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A small village in the Machihéma pargana, lying to the north of the road 
between Srinagar and Makahéma. 


It contains six houses, inhabited by zamindars, and is surrounded by 
rice-fields. 
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S 

SABARA PASS—Lat. 33° 23’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 17,247’, 
Between Tsokar lake and the Indus. (Aeynolds.) 

SABOR—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 73° 59’. Elev. " 
A village in the Kotlidistrict, about 7 miles north of tbat town, on the 
road to Pinch. It contaius only five houses, and is included in the same 
assessment with the neighbouring village of Matelli. The village lies 
above the road ; by the path isa spring, yielding a small supply of water. 

SABU—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 77° 41’. Elev. 14,000’. 
The first march from Léh (about 6 miles) on the Digar pass route to 
Yarkhand. The village lies east of Léh, situated in a small valley south. 
west of the Digar La and consists of several small hamlets. The fields are 
laid out in terraces sloping down towards the Indus. Crops flourishing, and 
afew trees. (Moorcroft— Montgomeric.) 


SACHKACH—Lat. 34°7’. Long. 75° 32’, Elev. 15,031’. 
The name of a lofty mountain situated at the north-eastern extremity of the 
Lidar valley. The pilgrims on their way to the sacred cave of Amrnéth go 
by a pass to the north-east of this mountain, returning by the pass to the 
north-west. (Afontgomeric.) 

SADPURA—Lat. 34° 26’, Long. 73° 50’. Elev. 
A village in Lower Drawar, situated on the side of the mountain soutb- 
west of Baran, above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 

It is inhabited by six families of Gdjars and Pabéris,and produces 9 
little corn. 

SADURA on CHODRA—Lat. 38°57’. Long. 74°50.’ _Elev. 
A large ruined village situated on the right bank of the Dadh Ganga river, 
some miles south of Srinagar. 

The inhabitants of the valley of Kashmfr believe this village to have 
leen the birth-place of Nar Jabén Begam, the renowned consort of the 
Emperor Jahingir. They assert that she was the daughter of the mélik of 
Chodra, and some ruins in the neighbourhood of the village are pointed out 
as those of a house that once belonged to her. (Vigne.) 

SAPANAGAR—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 75° 4’. Elev. : 
A village in the Zainpér pargana, of which it is the tahsil station ; it is 
situated near the north-east end of the plateau, and is sometimes made the 
half-way halting-place between Shupion and Islamabéd. Vigne describes 
itas a miserable hamlet standing in the middle of the plain, and embosomed 
in an almost treeless ravine. He saw fish caught by the hand in a stream 
that runs through it, so narrow that a good hunter would clear it in some 
places. 

The village was then the property of Khoja Mubammad Shah Sabib, one 
of the principal Muhammadans in Kashmir. 
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SAFAPUR==Lat, 34° 16’. Long. 74° 43’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the north bank of the Manas Bal lake, where 
the Emperor Akbar had a garden. (Afooreroft.) 

SAPAPUR—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 10,309’. 
The name of a mountain situated between the end of the Sind valley and 
the Wular lake, at the extremity of the range which trends in a south- 
westerly direction from Haramuk, 

The variation of the compass of the survey station at the summit of this 
hill appeared to be about 74° west, altering towards evening to 5° 20’ west. 
( Montgomerie.) 
SAHIBABAD—See “ Acupit.” 


SAHU— 
A general name for the Sudan and other high castes amongst the Chibhélis. 
(Drew.) 

SAI—Lat. 35° 45’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 


A valley in the Gilgit province which drains to the Indus at the fort of 
Sai. The Sai or Barbunai nadi rises in the mountains due south of Gilgit 
fort. It flows in an easterly direction as far as the Nildhar hill ; where it 
turns south, and flows for about 13 miles in a narrow and fertile valley 
to the Indus. 

It is hemmed in by rocky arid hills, but in places opens out and forms 
fertile, cultivated tracts of ground, each such tract being occupied by a 
village. The villages are collections of hovels, built of boulders and mud, with 
flat roofs, and surrounded by groves of apricot and mulberry. Figs and 
vine are also plentiful ; not more than eighty or one hundred houses in the 
whole valley. 

Between the Nildhar hill and Sai are the following small villages and 
hamlets: Jagét, Shimrét, Sabil, Chakarkot, Shaot, Jaglot, Damot, Manot, 
Darot. The road to Gilgit lies up this valley as far as Chakarkot, and then 
crosses the watershed, It is fairly good. The old road by Jagét and the 
Nildhar hill is no longer used. Tt forms one of the ildkas of Gilgit 
distriet. (Barrow— Aylmer.) 

SAI—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 4,630’. 
A fort on the right bank of the Indus opposite Binji, and about 5 or 6 
miles below the junction of the Gilgit and Indus rivers. It stands at the 
mouth of a narrow but fertile valley, up which rans the road to Gilgit. 
There is a ferry across the Indus at Sai. (See “ Bénst)’’Sai fort is situ- 
ated in a desolate, sandy plain, about 200 feet above the Indus, and 
commanding the ferry. 

Its garrison consists of about fifty irregulars. On the opposite bank is 
an isolated tower, with a garrison of twelve men. The men are all armed 
with matchlocks, badly clothed, and nearly starved. The fort is almost 
in ruins. When the Sai river is low, a very sharp look-out has to be 
kept. (Barrow—Biddulph—Aylmer.) 
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SAICHAR GHAINRI— Elev. 11,700’, lower end. 
A large glacier at the source of the Nubra river. 

General Strachey, in the beginning of October, found the river issuing 
from it full formed, being 50 yards wide withan extreme depth of 14 
feet and very rapid. The glacier entirely occupied the head of the 
valley, rendering it impassable. Its breadth at its lower end was about three 
quarters of a mile, and its length was such that after ascending perhaps 2 
miles he was unable to see the head of either of the two branches into 
which it is divided, 4 or 5 miles above the lower end. The thickness 
of the ice seemed at least 200 feet. Wild juniper trees grow all about 
the hill-sides along its lower part. It is remarkable for the extreme 
flatness of its level, and for the absence of moraine. The upper part is 
much ecrevassed. (H. Strachey.) 


SAIDABAD SARAI—Lat. 33° 5’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev, 

A very small village situated on the bank of the Bhimbar Nadi, about 
15 miles north-east of Bhimbar and 12 miles south-west of Nao- 
shera, on the road leading towards Kashmir by the Pir Panjal pass, It lies 
in the centre of a richly-cultivated plain, which is only a few miles broad, 
and surrounded by low and thick!y-wooded hills; the Sam&ni Sardi, a very 
fine old building, ia a fair state of preservation, is situated about a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east. Just beyond the village, and near the ruins 
of a very dilapidated sardi, there isa travellers’ bungalow, a good stone build- 
ing, raised about 3 feet above the ground. 

The sardi, near the village of Saméni, is the finest example of all 
the royal sardis. It has three divisions. The great court is entered by the 
chief gateway. On all sides of the quadrangle are small arched or vaulted 
rooms, and in the middle of the south side is a set of three larger rooms 
on a higher level. These are now unroofed. From these a small passage 
leads into a corresponding set of rooms which, with a terrace in front of 
them, look on the second courtyard. This quadrangle has no cells round it : 
the wall is plastered smooth inside. A third courtyard, not communicating 
with the other, has along each side of it a row of double cells, The sardi is 
massively built, and the vaulting has stood well. The third court is still 
used by travellers, but the two larger ones are empty, and the ground has 
been brought under the plough. 

There is ample space for encamping. Forage is plentiful, and water from 
both well and stream ; but supplies are scarce. 

The road to Kotli branches off from the Bhimbar and Pir Panjal route, 
just before reaching Saidabdd Sarai. (Al/good—Ince— Drew.) 


SAIGAT-—Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
Saigat, or “the Leopard’s Leap,” is situated on the right bank of the 
Chandra Bhaga, where the road between Doda and Kishtwér crosses the 
river by a suspeusion bridge. 
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Kishtwér is 7 miles distant in a straight line, but the path is a very 
severe one, and preserves an average elevation of 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above the river; the town consequently cannot be reached in one day 
from the bridge. 

When Vigne travelled between Doda and Kishtwér, there was at this 
place a permanent bridge which he thus describes: ‘A lever bridge of the 
boldest. conformation, and remarkably well built, has been thrown across 
the rocky chasm which forms the bed of the Chendb at this place. The 
river, about 70 yards in width, appears to have worn its way through 
two perpendicular walls of gneiss for a depth of about 60 feet, and the 
bridge is supported on fourteen levers projecting on either side, the upper- 
most of the tier stretching out to a quarter of the whole distance. The whole 
is of deodar, and the centre is composed of two huge timbers, whose ends 
rest upon the levers, which are merely retained in their places by an im- 
mense weight of broken rock. It bent considerably under the weight of 
a few baggage carriers. 

“It was constructed in 1836 by order of Gulaéb Singh of Jami, three 
hundred men being employed upon it, and the produce of their efforts twice 
went to ‘immortal smash’ in the torrent; but I think the present bridge 
will long remain to attest the skill and perseverance of its architect.” 
(Vigne.) 


SAIMPUR—Lat. 34° 2”. Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, between Pampir and 
Srinagar. Saffron cultivation extends from the neighbourhood of this 
village as far as Tatapdr. 


sAtR— ; 
A Hindé festival, celebrated at Jama, &c.; it is held in the autumn and 
lasts for several days. (Drew.) 


SAIRA—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
A village in the réjaship of Pinch on the left bank of the Punch river, 
The tank-water here is very bad, but better is obtainable at a short distance, 
(Saward.) 

SAJUN—Lat 33° 19'. Long. 79° 5’. Elev, 20,021’. 
A lofty peak and trigonometrical station in the Kailas range, situated cast 
of the Tsaka La and south of the Pangoor Tso, on the boundary of 
Ladék and Rudok territory. (Drew.) 


SAKA LA. Vide “Tsaxa La.” 


SAKALU—Lat. 33° 48’. Long. 74°17’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the river, on the path between 
Pinch and Mandi, about 11 miles north-east of the former place and 
1 mile south-west of the latter. 
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The houses, about twenty in number, are scattered through the rice- 
fields ; this village is inhabited exclusively by Muhammadans. 


SAKMAL—Lat. 35° 0’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A small valley and village (three or four houses) in the Kamri valley, 
Astor. Up this valley a path leads to the Kishan Ganga vid the Fulwein 
valley. ‘Ihe pass is said to be difficult and steep. (Aylmer.) 


SAKTI—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 77° 50’. Elev. 13,500’. 

A large village at head of the Chimray valley passed on the Changchenmo 
route, about 44 miles above Chimray. It contains one hundred and fifty, 
houses. It is situated at the junction of two streams ; up the western one a 
road leads over the Waris pass to the village of Tainyar (Tayar) and thence 
to Nubré. The road to Zingral camp (34 miles) leads up the stream which 
runs down south-west from the Changla pass. The Chimray valley from 
Sakti to the Indus is well cultivated in a succession of terraces. Ascent 
between Saktiand Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to 
the Changla pass, 

On the 31st October, on commencing the ascent of the Changla, snow 
was met with at a mile and a half above the village.  (Moorcroft— 
Johnson— Aylmer.) 

SALAM BAD—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Dachin district, situated aboye the right bank of the 


Jhelum, a few miles north-east of Ging!. 
A great deal of tobacco is grown about this village. (Montgomerie.) 


SALAR—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A fort in Riasi district, in Jami, on the left bank of the Chendb. It contains 
one hundred and five men and twenty-five guns, and is very strong : all the 
treasure of Gulab Singh was buried here. (Drew— Hervey.) 

SALISKOT or CHALISKOT—Lat. 34° 23’. Long. 76° 5’. Elev. 
A village said to contain sixty houses in the Kartze division of the Dras 
ilarka (Baltistan). It lies on the left bank of the Suru river, some 20 miles 
above Kargilfort. The villages of Trispona and Gond are included in it. 
Among the inhabitants there isa blacksmith. (dy/mer.) 

S.\LKALLA—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 73° 56’. Eiev. 

A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga 
almost opposite Sharkot. 

It is surrounded by a long stretch of rice cultivation by the bank of the 
river. The inhabitants number sixteen families of Muhammadan zam{ndars, 
acarpenter, and a milla. Habi-bila, the present lambardar, is said to be a 
nephew of Sher Ahmad, eg raja of Karnao. There isa masjid in the 
village and the shrine of the Char Yar, or four companions of Muhammad. 


SALTORO— 
A river in Baltistéo, rising in about lat. 35° 10’, long. 77°, and joining 
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the Hushé river (which joins the Shyok opposite to Khapalu) after a course 
of about 87 miles. It is joined by a considerable stream from the north— 
the Kondus river. After the junction with the Huché, it is sometimes 
called the Machalu river, from a village on the left bank. There is hardly 
any record of an exploration along its upper portion, but Godwin Austen 
calls it a large river, and Vigne says the valley contains several 
villages. Thomson says it is probably as large as the Nubré river. Near 
its junction with the Shyok it runs through a very open and wide 
gravelly plain, whose appearance is very similar to that of Nubré. The 
river here divides into numerous branches, which separate to a considerable 
distance from one another, and ramify very irregularly. (Zhomson—Vigne— 
Godwin- Austen.) 


SAMAN—Lat. 32° 33’, Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 
A village situated on the top of the ridge above the right bank of the Chif 
stream, about 5 miles north of Basaoli, on the road towards Badrawar. 
The houses are much scattered; the most northerly section of the 
village is called Jasrota. The inhabitants are mostly Hindds, and are all 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 


SAMANI—Lat. 33° 6’. Long. 74° 10’. Elev. 
A village in the Naoshera district, in Jama. There is an old temple here 
much ruined, but still showing traces of fluted columns and trefoil arches : it 
is of the same architecture as the temples of Babar. At the time it was 
built the people of these parts were doubtless still Hindi ; perbaps, indeed, 
it dates from a time earlier than the beginning even of Muhammadanism. 


( Drew.) 


SAMATW ARI—Lat. 34° 29. Long. 74° 9’. Elev. 
A village in the Uttar pargana, situated above the left bank of the Kamil, 
about a mile west of the Sbaldrah fort. It contains a few trees, and is 
surrounded by extensive rice-fields. 
The iuhabitants number thirteen families of Muhammadan zamindars 
and five pandits. The river is fordable between this village and Champira, 


lying on the opposite bank. 


SAMBA—ILat. 32° 34. Long 75° 11’. Elev. 
A small town in the Province of Jami, situated on the left Lank of the 
Basantha river, about 20 miles south-east of Jamu, and two marches 
(about, 24 miles) north-west of Jasrota. Half a mile from the town 
isa palace which belonged to Suchet Singh, Gulab Singh’s brother. 
The deobasa tree grows on the mountains not far from Samba ; the bark, 
which is used by the Indian women to redden their gums, is collected and 
carried into Persia and Multan, where it obtains a ready sale. Samba is 
the head-quarters of the tehsfl of the same name, of the zilla Sherkhas, 
The tehsil now includes the subdivision of Ramgarh, (d/igel—Wtugute.) 
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SAMGAN— 
A stream which joins the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, nearly opposite 
Sharidi. Its source is a lake about half a mile long by one-fourth mile broad, 
lying just beneath the Kamakdori pass. Lat. 35° 3’, long. 74° 15’, elev. 
13,000 feet, approx. The first 5 miles the valley is open; grassy slopes ; 
no trees. Below this it contracts ; the side slopes are generally very steep 
and well covered with pine forest and jungle. Its tributaries are—the 
Bundar, up which goes the road to Buner vid the Bundar pass; the 
Gamot; the Nur. In summer below its junction with the Bundar it is 
unfordable, but is bridged every 2 or 3 miles. The road up the valley is 
very bad in places, and quite unfitted for baggage animals. The bridges 


are good. 
The following passes lead into the Samgan valley :— 


Kamakdori (g.v.)—From Chilas. 

Hular or Holnar (g.v.)—From Khel Dara, and in connection with the 
Barai pass. 

Bundar (g.v.)—To Buner. 

It contains the following villages, which are much scattered :— 

Gamot (three houses) ; Bagru (three houses); Samgan (five houses) ; 
Surgond ( twenty houses) ; Mitawaliseri (two houses). 

‘There are said to be 200 bead of cattle and 2,000 sheep and goats, 
Ghi is exported. The crops are makbai (a good quantity) and chena (a 
little). 

The inhabitants come from Hazara. They seem on good terms with 
the Chilasis, whose flocks are allowed to feed in the valley. (ydmer.) 

SAMLA—Lat, 34° 25.’ Long. 74° 46. Elev. 

A village in the Khuihama pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Erin stream. Below this village the stream is practicable, and is frequently 
bridged. (Montgomerie.) 

SANACHA~—Lat. 34° 39.’ Long. 76° 26.’ Elev. 

A village in Baltistan, on the left bank of the Indus, which here flows in a 
narrow, rock-bound gorge. With the village of Darchik it contains 
twenty-five houses. It belongs to the iléka of Kargil, and is inhabited by 
Brokpas. (Drew— Aylmer.) 

SANAPIND—Lat. 34° 42’. Long. 74° 23’. — Elev. 10,600’, approx. 
A pass on the road from the village and fort of Sharidiin the Kishan Ganga 
valley to Kroras and the Lolab. It lies at the head of the Kachil valley. 
It is a very easy pass, neither ascent or descent are steep, and the path is 
very fair. Water and fuel abound, 

It is quite passable for laden animals. (Aylmer.) 


SANDAR—Lat. 32° 33,’ Long. 75° 54.’ Elev. 
A village in the district of Jami, on a table-land opposite Sanda (in 
Chamba territory), about 5 fos north-east of Basaoli. It consists of about 
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forty houses, scattered over a well-cultivated plain, with shade and water ; 
the inhabitants are Jat Hindds, and are all zamfndars. The sides of the table~ 
land, which are very precipitous, rise 200 or 300 feet from the bed 
of the river, and are covered with jungle. The river is fordable, except 
when the snows are melting, and there is an excellent road from 
Sandar to Dalhousie and to Chamba. 

SANDIGAM—Lat. 34° 28,’ Long. 74° 26.’ Elev. 

A village situated on the south-west side of the Loléb valley. There is a 
path from this village over the mountains to Kondi, in the Uttar pargana, 
from which there is a branch to Keigham; they are both good roads and 
quite passable for laden ponies. The journey is about five hours’ easy 
walking. (Aontgomerie.) 

SANDOK—Lat. 84° 32.’ Long. 73° 53,’ Elev. 
A hamlet in Lower Drawér, situated on the slopes of the mountains above 
the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 miles south of Darhal. 
It is inhabited by three families of Saiads and one of Gdjars. There 
are a few shady trees about the place, and among them a chundr. 


SANDRAN— 
This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises on the mountains 
in the neighbourhood of the Nandmarg pass, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Kashmir, and flows in a north-westerly direction through the Shahabéd 
valley, forming a junction with the united waters of the Bring and Arpat 
rivers at the village of Harnag, lat. 38° 44’, long. 75° 10’, just. west of 
the town of Islamabad. 

During the melting of the snows it is a vast torrent, but the natives say 
that in winter its channel completely dries from between the villages of 
Kit and Tamman as far as the confluence of the stream which flows trom 
the Verndg spring ; it is likewise further augmented by the waters of the 
Vettarittar Nag. 

The bed of the river is generally very broad, it consequently has not 
much depth, and may usually be forded; it is also crossed by numerous 


temporary bridges. 


SANGA— 
A kind of bridge. Vide “ Sixp Rivee.” 
SANGAM—Lat. 38° 50.’ Long. 75° 7.’ Elev. 


The name of a ghAt and ferry situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
opposite the village of Khodawain and the confluence of the Saddaraj 
nals, through which the combined waters of the Veshad and Rembiéra 
river joins the Jhelum. 
An extensive traffic is carried on at this ghét. (Afontgomerie.) 
SANGAM—Lat. 30° 51’. Long. 75° 47’. Elev. 
The name of a small plain and pasturage situated at the north-west end of 
the Zagnai valley. 
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It is said to be distant six fos from the village of Mangil, on the east 
side of the Maru Wardwan valley ; the path follows the course of the Mangil 
stream. 


SANGO-SAR—Lat. 35° 20’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 10,500’, approx. 
About & miles above Astor, on the right hand side of a glacier, is the 
Sangosar lake, half a mile long by a quarter broad. A mile and a half 
below this there’ is a splendid camping ground in the open glades of a 
deodar forest, where a large force might easily hut itself. Water and fire- 
wood are abundant, There is also a little forage. The road up to it is 
fairly good for laden animals. (Barrow.) 


SANGOT—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 73° 48’. Elev. 
A large village in Naoshera, about 2 miles south of Mirptir, on the road 
to the Gatiala ferry; it contains about seventy houses in all, distributed 
into thirteen mahallas or districts; there are three masjids in the village. 
Only dry crops are grown in the neighbourhood, there being a scarcity of 


water. 

SANGRA—Lat. 34° 13’, Long. 76° 2’. Elev. 
A village said to contain twenty-five houses inthe Kartze division of the 
Drds ilarka (Baltistén). It lies on the right bank ofjthe Suru river. (dydmer.) 


SANGRI GALI—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 73° 30’. Elev. 
The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the watershed 
between the Kanora and Kishan Ganga rivers. 
It lies almost due north of the small town of Kuri, and is crossed by a 
path from that place leading towards the village of Gidniul. 


SANG SAFID— 
The name of the stream which forms the source of the Didh Ganga river. 


It rises on the Panjal range to the north of the Chitta Pani pass, and 
flows through thick forests and undulating grassy downs, debouching into 
the plains of Kashmfr through a deep ravine to the south of Chrér. (Vigne— 
Allgood.) 

SANGTHA—Lat. 33° 20’. Long. 77° 40’. Elev, 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Zara river, a little above its 
junction with the Samgal river. 

SANI—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 77°. Elev. 11,560’. 
A village in the Zanskar district, passed on the route from Kishtwdr 
vid Umasi La to Léh. It lies to the east of Markim, on the right bank of a 
tributary of the Zanskér river. Cultivation and pasture on river bank. 
A rope bridge leads across to Tungring village on the opposite bank. 
(Drew.) 

SANKU or SANK HO—Lat, 34° 20’, Long. 76°. Elev. 
A village in the Khartze district, on the left bank of the Stird river, at its 
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junction with the Nakpo-Chu. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Kishtwér to Léh (vid Kargil), and lies 18 miles below Surd. The 
mountains surrounding it were at the end of June tipped with snow. Culti- 
vation here. Supplies and sheep procurable. It is said to contain forty 
houses. (Bfoorcroft— Aylmer.) 

SANSAR—Lat. 33° 31’. Long. 73° 47’. Elev. 
A village in the Naoshera district on the Jhelam-Srinagar route. Water 
plentiful. 

SAOGAM-— Lat. 33° 37’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A large village containing some good houses, but in a most ruinous condi- 
tion. It is situated on the left bank of the stream, which flows down from 
the Bringhin-Lannor valley, and is distant about 10 miles south of Islam- 
abéd, and 44 miles north of the Khind valley. 

The elevated land on the east of itis the karewd of Byhama, on the 

summit of which is a canal formed for the purpose of irrigation. (Vigne.) 


SAOGAM—Lat. 33° 44’, Long. 75° 25’. Elev, 
The name of a village situated in a beautiful, well-watered, and well- 
wooded glen, which opens into the east side of the Kuthar pargana. It 
contains a masjid and fifteen houses, twelve of which are inhabited by 
Kashmiri zamindars and three by Gujars. Rice is cultivated about the 
village, and supplies and coolies may be procured. 
Saogdm lies on the path leading towards the Maru Wardwén valley by 
the Chur Nag. 
SAOGUND—Lat. 38° 31’, Long. 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village lying to the south of the Shéhabéd valley, on the right bank of 
the Halan stream, which is crossed by a rough bridge. 
It is inhabited by nine families of zamindars and a Saiad, 


SARAIBUN—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
The name of the lofty range of mountains situated at the north-eastern 


extremity of the Trél valley, above the village of Narastan. 
SARAI SHAH JI MARG—Lat. 33° 49’. Long. 74° 52’, Elev. 
An old sardai, situated on the high road between Shupion and Srinagar, 
being the first of the two that intervene between those places. It was pro- 
bably built by Akbar. At no great distance is a place where two or 
three large stones, a few feet high, are standing like those of Stonehenge. 
Figne. 
SARANA—Lat. 38°. Long. 75° 44’. Elev. ae 
A village in Badrawér, situated about 3 miles north-west of that town, 
above the path leading towards Doda. 
It is inhabited by a mixed population of Hindé and Muhammadan 
zamindars, including one blacksmith. 


SARCHU CAMP—VFide “ Liver.” 
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SARCHU or SERCHU RIVER, i-e., “ Yellow River ?—= 
A tributary of the Zanskér river. Rises north of the Bara-Lacha pass, and 
flowing due north through the Lingti plains, joins the Lingti and Yunam 
streams at Sarchu (or Lingti) camp. The upper part of its course is in 
Lahoul territory. There is a wooden bridge near the camping ground. 
(Cunningham—Cayley.) 
SAREMOZEBALA— 
The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Mirdj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises that portion of the valley which is traversed by 
the Jhelam below Bij Behara, which is the tahsil station. 
This pargana was formed by Diwan Todamul subsequent ta his original 
distribution of the valley into thirty-three parganas, 
SAREMOZAPAIN— 
The name of a pargana which is included in the Patan zilla of the Kamraj 
division of Kashmir; it comprises that portion of the valley which is 
traversed by the Jhelum before it enters the Wular lake. 
The tahsil station is at Sombal. This pargana was formed by Diwan 
Todamul subsequent to his original distribution of the valley into thirty- 
‘three parganas, 


SAR-I-HAUZ-I-KHOJA FATEH or SARTANG— 
Lat. 35°. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 15,500’. 
A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram, passed half- 
way between Tutiyalak and Braugsa Saser, and at the foot of the Saser 
pass. ( Bellew.) 


SAROIN SAR—Lat. 32° 46’, Long. 75° 5’, Elev. 1,825’. 

A small lake in Jami ; it is passed on the way from Jami to Ramnagar. 
It may be said to cover akind of platform, from which, on two sides, the 
ground falls rather steeply, while on the other sides are low hills. The lake 
is about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. Its depth does not 
appear to be great; its margins for a considerable distance being very 
shallow, and producing an abundance of reeds and water plants. Mango 
trees and palms adorn its banks, while the sandstone hills round are partly 
clothed with brushwood and shaded, though lightly, with the bright loose 
foliage of the long-leafed pine. (Lrew—Thomson.) 


SARSANGAR—Lat. 34° 55’. Long. 75° 15’, Elev. 13,860’. 

A pass between the valley of the Shingo river and the plains of Deosai, 
on the Srinagar-Skarda route. There is a short, steep ascent from the 
Shingo valley to the summit. On the far side of the pass, after a descent 
of only a few feet, one comes on a lake occupying the base of the defile, 
The lake is half or three quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide, evi- 
dently of glacial formation. Itis closed in by an old moraine. Immediately 
beyond, at a lower level by some 150 feet, is a second lake of about the same 
dimensions. This also is dammed by a moraine. (Drew.) 
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SARTANGAL— Lat. 32° 57’. Long. 75° 46’. Elev. 
A village situated at the southern extremity of the Badrawér valley, about 
2 miles south of that town. 

It lies on a flat sloping spur above the right bank of the Halini stream, 
and is surrcunded by extensive cultivation. Below the village are the 
remains of a stone bridge, which is said to have fallen about twelve years 
ago and has not been replaced ; foot-passengers can still cross the stream 
by a series of planks and trunks of trees, but cattle must be sent round by 
the Monda bridge, which lies about half a mile to the north-east. The 
population numbers ten families, of whom four are Muhammadan black. 
smiths and six low-caste Hindds. At this village the roads from Badrawér 
towards Chamba by the Padri pass, and towards Basaoli by the Chatardbar 
pass, separate. 

SASAWAR—Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 73° 49’, Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated on the high ground, some distance from the 
left bani of the Pinch Téi river, a few miles east of Chaomuk. 

It contains thirteen houses inhabited by zamindars. 


SASER PASS or SARSIL—Lat. 77° 40’. Long. 35° 5’, Elev. 17,820’, 

On the mountain ridge between the Nubid and Shyok rivers. Is crossed 
on the summer route by the Karakoram, between Sartang camp (above 
described) and Brangsa Saser, and is “a very difficult pass.’ Yaks should 
be used. The pass is not used during the winter months, as neither fuel 
nor grass is obtainable, and a fall of snow might prevent a traveller 
from going cither forward or backward, and he would thus stand a good 
chance of being buried in the snow, or frozen to death. From Sartang 
onwards the path winds amidst sharp rocks and moraine banks under the 
shadow of an impending glacier, and then passing into a narrow groove 
between the wall of a vast glacier on one side and the sharp gneiss rocks 
strewing the base of the hill on the other, slopes down to a spot where the 
glacier presents a huge split, which is occupied by a small pool thickly 
frozen over (October 8th). This spot appears to be the watershed of the 
defile, for the end of the glacier, which here for 6 miles fills its hollow 
slopes away from either side of the split. Beyond this the path rises on the 
top of the glacier itself, and for three miles or so leads over its surface, 
the pussage in this part is always hazardous, owing to the fissures and 
crevasses in the ice being more or less covered with snow. Beyond the 
glacier descend the bank of a moraine and pass beyond the snow on to the 
firm slope of the hill, which leads down the gully to Brangsa Saser. The 
path is easily discoverable, being strewn over its whole length with the 
skeletons of beasts of burden. (Bed/ew—Trotter.) 


SASER POLU—Fide ‘‘ Brancsa Saser.” 


SASTL—Lat. 35° 51’, Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
The ilarka station of the Haramosh district. It is situated on the right 
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bank of the Indus. It contains five or six families, besides a munshi and 
garrison of one havildar and eight sepoys, who live in a double-storied, 
rectangular, loopholed blockhouse, overlooking the twig rope suspension 
bridge which spans the river here. This bridge is not well looked after, and 
is generally dangerous. Camping ground small. A few supplies. (4y/mer.) 
SASPUL— 

A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Ladék. It contains the following 
villages : Saspul, Saspoché, Likar, Alchi, and Taruché, 

Cash revenue exceeds 22,000 a year, besides taxes in kind. In some 
parts a double crop is produced ; the second, however, consisting only of 
inferior grain. Alchi, Saspul and Likar each contains about seventy or 
eighty houses. (Ayémer.) 

SAS PUL—Lat. 84° 16’. Long. 77° 18’, Elev. 
A large village on the right bank of the Indus, about 30 miles below Léh. 
It is passed on the route from Kashmir to Léh between Snurla and Basgo, 
on the lower road which leads from Snurla along the right bank of the Indus. 
At the end of June the river here was about 100 yards wide and unford- 
able. The village is celebrated for its apricots. There is a rest-house, also 
about seventy villagers’ houses ; supplies are procurable, water plentiful, and 
there is a fair camping ground. A mileanda half below Saspul, the Indus 
is crossed by a shaky bridge. (Drew— Moorcro/t—Ramsay— Aylmer.) 
SATANI— ; 
The name of a streara which rises in the mountains on the north side of the 
Tilail valley, and flows into the Kishan Ganga, lat. 34°. 36’, iong. 75° 1’. 

The path leading towards Drés crosses it by a bridge at the village of 
Puréna Tilail, just above its junction with the Kishan Ganga; it is also 
fordable. 

SATHRA—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 74° 15’. Elev. 
This village is situated on the slope of the bill just above the path from 
Punch to Mandi, about 8 miles from the former place. 

It contains fifteen houses, half of the inhabitants being Hindis and 
half Muhammadans. 

Rice and dry crops are both grown in this village, and a very fine variety 
of pear; the lusciousness of the fruit is said to be produced by irrigating 
the young trees with milk ! 

SATI or TOATI—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 77° 42’. Elev. 10,500’. 
A village in the Nubré district, situated on the right bank of the Shyok, 
about 11 miles above the junction of the Nubr& river, It is passed on the 
summer route by the Karakoram between Khardong and Tirit. 

In summer the Shyok near here is crossed in boats, and is a large and 
rapid river. Baggage animals are made to swim scross. In winter it is 
fordable, but at the beginning of October the water was up to the saddle-flaps. 

There are two routes from here to Léh :— 

(1) Across Shyok and vid Khardong pass. 
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(2) Up river bank some way, then across the Shyok to Digar village 
and over Digar La to Léh. This is the easier of the two 
routes, but itis longer and is not used when the Khar- 
dong pass is open. (Trotter —Bellew— Ramsay.) 

SATKHOL— 

The name of a stream which rises in seven ravines in the Dadhi slopes on 
the north side of Satkoji, a mountain in the Shamshabari range; it joins 
the Bangas stream, one of the sources of the Kamil, lat, 34° 26’, long. 
74° 2’, (Montgomerie.) 

SATPARA—Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 

A pargéna in the ilarka of Skardé (Baltistén). It includes the Sétpar 
valley, and contains seventy-one houses. (dy/mer.) 

SATPUR— Lat. 35° 6’. Long. 75° 85’. Elev. 12,000’, approx. 
In Baltistéo, a defile by which the route from Deosai passes into the val- 
ley of Skardt on its south side, At the southern entrance of the pass is 
a lake nearly 2 miles long and about a mile wide, and on the eastern 
side of this the path runs along the base of a steep mountain, so that 
an invading force would be exposed to certain loss by rocks rolled down 
the declivity. The elevation of the pass is probably about 12,000 feet. 
(Vigne.) 

SATPUR TSO—Lat. 85° 14’. Long. 75° 42’, Elev. 

A lake in Baltistén. It occupies the entire width of the Satptr pass, 
being 1} miles in® length and nearly a mile in width. A little island, 
eevered with willows, rises from the water near the embouclrure of 
the stream that flows from it, by the damming up of which, in fact, 
the lake appears to have been formed. (Vigne.) 

SATTI~Lat. 34° 45’. Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 

A hamlet in Girais, situated on tbe right bank of the Kishan Ganga 
about half a mile north-west of Thaobut. It contains a masjid, zidrat, 
and seven houses. 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Thaobut assist in the 
cultivation of the arable lands around this hamlet, which are rather extene 
sive, The Kishan Ganga used to be bridged at this spot, but the bridge 
having been repeatedly carried away by the floods, it has not been replaced. - 

SATURA— Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 

A large village lying towards the northern extremity of the Willar pargéna, 
at the junction of the Narastén Nai, about two miles north of Arphal. At 
the ‘entrance to the village on the south side is the 2iérat of Saiad Muham- 
mad Bukhari, a building of unusual size, which exhibits some fine speci- 
mens of carved wood. work ; it is surrounded by a wall and shaded by forest 
trees. The population numbers thirty families of zamfudars, a dam, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, two cowherds, and a krim-kush (rearer of silk- 
worms). 
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This village covers a considerable extent of ground, as the houses are 
much scattered. Being situated near the junction of the streams which 
flow through the Trél valley, it is well supplied with water. 


SEDAU—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 
A village very pleasantly situated at the foot of the Panjal range, where 
the mountains swell in downs into the plain about 5 miles south-west of 
Shupion. It lies at the foot of the ascent of the Budil or Sedau pass, at 
a distance of about 55 miles from the village of Budil. 

The road is good, with the exception of the part near the summit, and 
is practicable for ponies. 

A comparatively large amount of traffic passes through Sedan, for the 
reason that the duties levied on this route are less than on either the Pir 
Panjal or Banihé) roads. 

The custome establishment at Sedau consists of four pandits. There 
are about twenty houses in the village, double-storied buildings of sun-dried 
bricks and timber, with pent shingle roofs, which are overlaid with birch- 
bark and a layer of earth. An orchard affords ample and convenient space 
for encamping, but the small stream which runs through the village fur- 
nishes a somewhat scanty supply of water; the Veshad river flows about a 
mile to the south-east, 

Sedau possesses a cool climate, and offers a splendid view of the hills 
looking up the valley of the Veshati river; the mountains in the back- 
ground are covered with extensive pine forests. * 

In a line between Sedau and Hirpira is the hill of Noubadan, or Nu- 
nubdhun, upon which Kasyapa, or Kashuf, is said to have passed a 
thousand years in religious aueterities, by which the favour of Mahadev 
was secured, so that he gave orders for the desiccation of the valley. 
(Vigne~-Montgomerie.) 

SEHPUR—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 40’, Elev. 
A village in the Machihéma pargana, lying to the north-east of Makahéma, 
near the right bank of the Suknég. It is surrounded by rice cultivation, 
and contains a masjid, and ten houses inhabited by zamindars. 


SEL—Lat. 38° 59’. Long. 74° 36’, Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the right 
bank of the Suknég, about 8 miles north of Makabdéma, on the road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidén pass, 


It contains a masjid and the zidrat of Saiad Muhammad Ghézi, and 
about twenty houses inhabited by zamindars. There is much rice culti- 
vation about the village. The channel of the Sukndg is broad, but the 
stream is fordable, having no depth. 


SEMITAN—Lat. 33° 49’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelam, on the west side of the 
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Kit wudar, below the town of Bij Bebaéra. Just above the village the 
remains of a stone bridge are visible on both banks of the river. 


SENIBUTTI—Lat. 33° 19’. Long. 75° 23’. —_ Elev. 

A village in Peristén, situated in a gorge in the mountainson the north 
side of the valley, just east of the village of Halan, from which it is 
divided by a small torrent. It contains a temple, and six houses inhabited 
by Hinds. 

This village lies on the path from Kishtwdr towards Kashmir by the 
Nandmarg pass, and some supplies and coolies may be obtained. 

There is no convenient encamping ground about the village, but a place 
may be found in the bed of the torrent between it and Hélan; the space, 
however, is confined, aud wants shade. 


SENKLI—Lat. 33° 16’. Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, situated on the top of a spur above the right bank 
of the Lidar Khol stream. It contains eight houses inhabited by Hinds, 
and is said to lie on the path between Borkan and Rémbén. 


SEOJI LA—Vide “Zoos La.” 


SER—Lat. 33° 44’, Long. 78° 59’. Elev. 
A village in Punch, situated on the high right bank of the Pinch Téi, in 
the angle formed by the junction of the Swan stream. 
There are about fifty houses in the village; the inhabitants are pahéri 
Muhammadans, 
The river, which is here very deep, is crossed by a ferry just east of the 
village ; this ferry is known as the Ser or Batal ferry. 


SERAP or TSARAP RIVER—VFide also “ Lfineri” and “Zanskir” Rivers, 
One of the tributaries of the Zanskér river. It has its source near the 
Pankpo La. A good bridge was built across it in 1869, below the 
Lingti plaine, A route leads up this river from Lingti (or Sarchu) oid the 
Pankpo La and Tsomorari lake to Puga. In summer the river is mach 
swollen, and the route is closed. It joins the Yunam river at Lingti. 
(Cunning ham— Cayley.) 


SERA R—Lat. 33° 87’. Long. 74° Elev. 
A large village, kotw4li and bazdr, on the southern boundary of the 
territories of the réja of Pinch. It is situated on a high spur, at some 
little distance from the left bank of the Pinch T6i river, on the road 
between Piinch and Kotli, being about 16 miles south-west of the 
former, and 18 miles north of the latter, and is the usual and most con- 
venient stage between the two towns. 
The following is a list of the inhabitants and trades :— 


Muhammadans (hillmen) ‘ . . . . 26 houses. 
” Kashmfris . ° * . . . 5 
Hindés cs a : ‘ . ° 7 35 
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In the bazar are forty shops kept by Hindds, but of these a very emall 
number are inhabited, the owners of the others being either occupied in 
cultivating their fields, or engaged in trade elsewhere. 

Besides shopkeepers, a carpenter, barber, leather-worker, potter, and 
a milla live in the village. There is also a masjid and two dharmsdias. 

Serar is badly supplied with water, there being only a tank in the village 
which is filled during the rains and dries in seasons of drought ; water for 
drinking purposes must be brought from the river, which flows at some 
distance below the village. 

There is a small éaraddré for travellers at the north end of the bazér 
well shaded by trees ; but the building is now in a very ruinous condition 
Coolies and supplies procurable. 


SERCHU RIVER—Vide ‘“Sancuv.” 


SERI—Lat. 33° 18’. Long. 76° 5’. Elev. 
A place lying some distance above the left bank of the Chandra Bh&ga, 
about 85 miles east of Kishtwaér, on the path towards Lahoul. 
When Captain Allgood passed along this road in 1853, he found at 
Seri merely a few deserted houses and an open space for encamping. 
(Aligood.) 
SERI—Lat. 38° 3’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 
A village situated about 9 miles north-west of Badrawér, on the road 
towards Doda. It lies on both banks of the Nerd, which is bridged by the 
trunk of a tree thrown across the stream. 
The most direct path for{foot-passengers towards Doda is said to be that 
by the right bank of the river. 
There are about twenty houses in all in the village, surrounded by 
extensive cultivation. The inhabitants are Hindi zamindars. 


SERI—Lat. 38° 14’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A small hamlet surrounded by a patch of cultivation, situated on the right 
bank of the Chandra Bhiga river, about 2.miles west of Rémbdn, on 
the high road towards Kashmir. 


SERIL—Lat. 33° 28’. Long. 75° 15’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the Banihél district, prettily situated about 2 
miles north of the village of Banibél, on the road leading towards Kashmir, 
Some of the houses are double-storied, and have pent roofs. 
There are many fruit trees about the place, and an abundant supply of 
water from a little stream which flows through the village. 


SERKOT—Lat. 34° 88’, Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A village situated towards the north-west end of the Loléb valley. There 
is a very fair road from this village, which crosses the ridge and descends 
the Kachil, a valley leading to the Kishan Ganga river. It is apparently 
only used by Gijars. (Montgomeric.) 
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SERTAL—Lat. 82° 41’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, situated on the left bank of the Siowa 
river above the junction of the Kad stream, It lies about 8 miles north 
of Pid, on the road between Basaoli and Badrawér. ‘The Siowa is crossed 
by a temporary bridge below the village. 


SERU—Lat. 82° 48’. Long. 75° 52’. Elev. 
A village in the Basaoli district, consisting of a cluster of houses situated 
on the hill-side, above the left bank of the Siowa river, north-east of Bani, 


SESKO—Lat. 35° 49’, Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltistén). It contains 
twenty houses. There is a rope bridge here. (dylmer.) 


SEVAL DHAR—Lat. 82° 56’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 

A ridge crossed on the road between Rémnagar and Badrawér. ‘The pass 
is 10,900 feet in height, and is closed by snow for three months from the 
middle of December. Well on in the season it is practicable for laden 
Ponies, which, however, have to come up a valley by a somewhat different 
road to the usual one. From the summit Badrawér can be seen, the de. 
scent to which is at first steep, and then a more gradual slope along a spur 
leading through a forest. (Drew.) 


SHADERA—Lat. 84° 7’. Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
A very small village, situated on a plateau above the right bank of the 
Jhelum, about 31 miles south-west of Baraméla. There is a double-storied 
bungalow for travellers, situated on the road near a ziérat, which is a pretty 
pecimen of Kashmir wood-work. 

Some supplies are procurable from the village, which lies about half a 

mile above the path. (Aligood—Znce.) 

SHADI—Lat. 38° 25’. Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 
A village in the Zanskar district, east of Padam, on the left bank of a tribu- 
tary of the Zanskér river, which flows down south from the Charchar La, 


SHADIPUR—Lat. 34° 11’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Jhelam, about 12 miles north- 
west of Srinagar, situated just opposite the confluence of the Sind river, and 
immediately above the spot where the Nord canal leaves the Jhelum. The 
Journey from Shédipir to Srinagar by water occupies about six hours, and 


the return passage about four hours, 
There is a solitary chunér in the bed of the Jhelum, just below the 


junction of the Sind, which, tradition says, never grows ; it is enclosed in 
@ mass of solid masonry, which rests upon a broad and stony foundation, 
near the right bank of the river. It is a Hind& place of worship and de- 
dicated to Mahadeo, and its top is reached by seven stone steps, which ace 
placed at the lower end of the mass. 
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In 1865 the truuk of the chundr was about eleven feet in circume 
ference, and surrounded Ly an earthen platform, which was pierced 
by several smal] branches of the tree. Upon the west side of this platform 
there wasa large /ingam. 

Shadipdr is referred to by Abul Fazl as the city of Shahabddipdr, the 
ancient Phalaptr. There is a good camping ground reserved for the maha- 
raja. (Figne—Hugel—Ince— Aylmer.) 

SHAHABAD— 
Yhe name of a pargana in the Anat Nag zilla of the Mii4j division. It 
comprises a long and narrow valley lying at the south-eastern extremity of 
Kashmir, which is drained by the Sandran river. Rice is extensively culti- 
vated throughout the valley. 

The mountains by which it is enclosed are generally bare of trees, espe- 
cially on the north side, and near the village of Hiwar they present a very 
curious appearance, the vertical strata of mountain limestone being strangely 
contorted, 

A little iron is mined in the neighbourhood of Choan, towards the south. 
east extremity of the valley ; but the miners are all said to live on the south 
side of the river, for the sake of fuel. 

The tahsfl station is at Shahabdd, or, as it is now more generally called, 
Duru or Dur. 


SHAHABAD or DU R—Lat, 88° 33’. = Long. 75°17’. Elev. 

The imperial town, once the abode of the king, was the largest place at the 
south-east end of the valley of Kashmir; it is now merely a village contain- 
ing a few good houses and some fine trees, and the palace of the Moguls is 
scarcely worth a remark. Its environs are overgrown with nettles and 
wild hemp. It lies snugly under the south side of a range of bluish-grey 
mountain limestone, which has apparently been deposited in regular strata, 
each of 2 or 3 feet in thickness, and being in some places bare of the long 
grass which usually covers them; they are to be seen lying contorted and 
twisted in every direction by the force that originally upraised them. 

The orchards of Shahabad still produce the best apples at the southern 
end of the valley, and the wheat that is grown there is considered to be the 
finest in Kashmir, Vigne states that he was credibly informed that veins 
of iron and copper existed in the neighbourhood of Shéhabad, which were 
worked in the time of the Pathdns, 

Shahabéd was originally the residence of the most powerful of Akbar’s 
maliks, whose authority extended over the whole of the surrounding 
country, he being particularly charged with the military protection of 
the road to Hindastan by the Banibaél pass. The family, in common with 
the old rajas of Kishtwar, claimed a descent from Nurshivan of Persia, 
According to Vigne, the original name of this place was Wer. Ndr Jahan 
Begam, after the palace was built, called it Shahabdd ; it is now almost 
universally known as Duru or Dir. 
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Shéhabdd lies on the right bank of the Sdndran, about 12 miles 
south-east of Islamabdd ; two or three rapid streams have to be forded on 
the road, which, after heavy rain, are sometimes impassable for a few hours. 

The road to Verndg, which is about 3 miles to the south-east, crosses the 
Sandran by two bridges ; the river may also be forded. 

Supplies are plentiful, and among the inhabitants is a sd/éand or black- 
smith, (Afooreroft—Vigne— Hervey— Allgood.) 


SHAHIDULA KHOJA—Lat. 36° 24’ 57”. Long. 78° 0’. Elev. 11,780’. 


A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, at the junction 
of the streams flowing down from the Kirghiz and Suget passes. It lies on 
the frontiers of Ladaék and YArkand territory, and is passed on the summer 
route from Léh by the Karakoram pass, and is also a halting-place on the 
Changchenmo route. 


Distance from Léh by summer Karakoram route, 24] miles, or sixteen marches. 


” » 9 Changchenmo route (western) 312{ miles, or twenty-four marches. 


There are three routes from here to Yarkand, eiz., by the Kilik, Kilian, and 
Sanju passes. The latter is the most frequented route, Yarkand being by 
it 2023 miles, or twelve marches. The Kilik route is closed to traders, 
though it is said to be the shortest and easiest of the three. 

A rond also branches off here to the west up the ravine and over 
the Kirghiz pass to Kirghiz jungle, where the Kugiar (or winter) route is 
joined. This route is very easy, and can be traversed by laden camels, It 
is, however, not much used, being infested by robbers. The Karakash at 
Shaéhidila takes a bend to the north-east and flows towards Khotan, wind- 
ing through the Kuenlun range. The Sanju route follows its course for 
about 20 miles, and occasionally crosses it. The passage in summer is very 
difficult. 

There is a sacred shrine here on the summit of abluff. It isa mere pile 
of stones, surmounted by horns of wild sheep, &c. On the boulder beach 
under this bluff, is a small stone fort. It was erected by the Kashmir 
government as a precautionary measure during the disturbances in Eastern 
Turkistén (which resulted in the accession of the late Amir of Kashgar), 
and was occupied by asmall Dogré detachment for two years. This detach- 
ment has since been witldrawn, and the place is now generally recognised 
as belonging to the Kashgar ruler. The fort has now no garrison. 

The Kirghiz on this frontier are reckoned at three hundred tents spread 
in different camps. They own a few camels and horses, but their principal 
wealth consists in their yaks (called sofas by them), which they employ in 
transporting caravans over the Sanju, Kilian, and Yangi-dawan passes, 

Fuel and grass plentiful about Shabidila. (Bellew—Trotter—Johnson— 


Ramsay.) 


SHAHGUND—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 


A village situated on the low lands at the southern edge of the Wular lake, 
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SHAH-KA-KATA— 
The name of a stream which riees on the northern slopes of the Haji Pir 
mountain. It is a brawling and rapid torrent, formed by the junction of 
two streams which unite a few hundred yards above the village of Hidra- 
bad, whence they may be seen rushing down their respective gorges. 

The Shéh-ka-kata flows nearly due north through a very deep and narrow 
valley, which is traversed by the road from Punch ; it empties itself into the 
Thelnm, lat. 34° 5’, long. 74° 5’, close to Uri. The Mari and Baramila 
road is carried across the two branches of this stream by bridges formed ot 
long tranks of deodar stretched from bank to bank, with rough planks or 
poles of the same wood laid across them, and fustened at each end to form 
the platform. (4llgood—LInce.) 


SHAH KOT—Lat. 33° 39’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
An old and dilapidated fort, situated on the eastern slopes of the Pir Panjal 
pass, about 4 miles east of Alfabéd Sardi. It lies on the right bank of the 
Rembiéra, and occupies the extremity of the ridge between it and the Rupri 
valley. (Ince.) 


SHAHKUL— 
The name of the canal which irrigates the eastern portion of the Khourpara 
pargana. 

SHAHNAHAR— 
The name of the canal which was constructed from opposite Aknir on the 
Chenéb to near Jami, but which is a total failure. (Hughes’ Report— 
Wingate.) 

SHAKARUDIN—Lat.. 84° 22’, Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 
A hill on the western side of the Wular lake in Kashmfr. The zifrat or 
shrine of Baba Shakarudfn stands on the summit, some 300 feet above 
the water. (Wakefield.) 

SHALIN— Lat. 33° 12’. Long. 75° 80’. Elev. 
One of a cluster of villages situated above the right bank of the Lidar 
Khol stream, on the slopes of aspur running from the Lohar Nég mountain, 
It contains about six houses inhabited by Hindis. 


SHALKOT—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 
A village in Kishtw4r, containing four houses, inhabitant by Hindus, sita- 
ated a few miles of west Doda, above the left bank of the Lidar Khol 
stream. 


SHALUN—Lat. 34° 2’, Long. 74° 57’. Elev. 
A low marsh fed by mountain streams, a few miles above Srinagar, on the 
left bank of the Jhelum. This connects with the river by a channel which 
is kept closed by a door that opens riverways; the object of the door is 
to prevent the river flood from spreading to the marsh and covering the 
low ground at its edge ; it has happened that on the receding of the water 
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a second flood was caused init by the water of the marsh (which rose later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. (Drew.) 
SHALUN—Lat. 34° 2’, Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 

A village in a district of the same name, situated on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, between Pampdr and Srinagar. 

There is a large government stable in this village, which likewise con- 
tains the steam plough imported by the late mahardja, but which, for some 
reason or other, is not used. 


SHALURAH—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 10’, Elev. 
A village and fort situated on the left bank of the Kamil river, about 
26 miles north-west of Sopdr, on the road leading towards the Karnao 
valley and Mozafarabéd by the Nattishannar Gali. 

It is the taheil station of the Uttar pargana, within which it lies, and the 
tahsfl business of the neighbouring small parganas of Ramhal and Naihara 
is likewise transacted in this village. 

The inhabitants comprise the thénadar and kardar, and nine families of 
zamindars, a fakfr, a harkéra, a cow-keeper, and three pandits who are 
general shopkeepers. 

The Kamil flows on the south side of the village in two branches, which 
are crossed by sadal bridges; there is also a ford under the village of 
Champira, about half a mile to the west. 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of 
the river; it is surrounded by open fields, and there is a grove of trees 
on the north-east side. It is a well built structure, of the usual square 
form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion of the walls, 
which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper 
portion being of sun-dried bricks. Both walls and bastions are loop- 
holed, and roofed with birch-bark covered with a layer of earth. The 
entrance is at the south-east corner; close to the gateway there is a 
masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream 
from the Kamil, which is carried under the walls, for its water-supply ; 
there is likewise a small spring near the entrance. The fort is said to con- 
tain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by five hundred men. 

This fort was built about twelve years ago on the site of the old fortress, 
which was sacked and burnt by Raja Sher Ahmad, of Karnao, in his 
attack on Shaldrah, and is said to be inferior in strength to the building it 
replaced, for it is asserted that, viewed from the inside, the defences appear 
much Jess formidable than an inspection of the outside would warrant one 


in supposing. 


SHALURAH— 
The plain in which the village of Shalirah is situated. It is about 5,300 


feet above the sea, and is crossed by the Kamil river. This plain is well 
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cultivated in its lower levels, the principal crop being rice, which is 
planted out in June and harvested in the end of September. The whole 
plain is studded with innumerable small villages and substantially built 
log-buts with pent roofs, which give, at a distance, quite an English appear- 
ance to the country: these are surrounded with walnut trees of large 
growth, from the fruit of which oil is extracted, and with orchards of 
apples and pear trees. The white-heart cherries, here called glds, are no- 
where so fine as in the Utter pargana of Kashmir. The other common 
trees are the poplar, plane, and elm. Many thousands of acres were for- 
merly under cultivation in this district even on the upper terraces of the 
alluvial deposit, but the old irrigation canals have long since broken away, 
and the people being at present too poor to repair them, these lands are 
fast becoming as dense a jungle as those which have never been turned by 
a plough. 

The Shalirah plain is mich higher than the rest of the valley, and the 
lake which once covered it must have been separated from the lake which 
filled the great valley, by the ridge running away from the peak of 
Manganwar and Margabsunger. The lacustrine deposits are of great 
thickness. (Godwin-Austen.) 

SHAMA—Lat, Long. Elev. 
A subdivision of the Nubra district, being the Shyok valley below the 
junction of the Nubra as far as the boundary of Baltistén. (Drew.) 


SHAMSHABARI~—Surveg Station— 
Lat. 34°21’. Long. 73° 59’, Elev, 14,351’, 
The name of the lofty range of rocky mountains forming the boundary of 
the Karnao valley on its east side, between the Nattishannar and Titmari 
Galis. 
The Shamshabari stream drains the northern portion of the valley, and 

unites with the Kézi Nag below the village of Chamkét. 

SHANG—Lat. 33° 53’. Long. 77° 43’. Elev. 
A valley and village in the Kardari of Hemis (Ladfk), The stream flow- 
ing through this valley joins the Indus at Marsalang. A road leads up 
this stream to Gya, and is the one generally employed in summer in going 
to Kulu, when the bridges on the Gya stream are carried away. 
This road is extremely steep, going over a pass called the Getsechuk. 
(dylmer.) 

SHANG or GETSECHUK PASS— 

Lat. 33° 50’. Long. 77° 47’. Elev. 16,000’, approx. 
A pass on the Léh-Simla road. Itis used during floods, when the Gya 
river below Miru is impassible. By this road Marsalang to Gya is about 
23 miles, The ascent on the Marsalang side is terribly steep for over 
1,500 feet near the summit. Laden ponies ascend with great difficulty. 
The descent on the Gya side is fairly easy. 
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Transport is always engaged from Marsalang to Gya and the journey 
done in one day. (Aylmer.) 


SHANGAS—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 75° 20’. Elev. 


A large village iu the Kuthér pargana, shaded by some fine walnut and 
chunér trees, situated about 4 miles east of Achibal. 

There are about one hundred and twenty-five houses in the village, 
which contains six masjids and the zidrats of Muhammad Shéh, Firoz 
Shah, and Kasim Shah ; there is likewise a filature, and a government 
store-house for the supply of travellers and sportsmen in the Maru 
Wardwan valley and the neighbouring mountains. 

Shangas is said to have been formerly celebrated for the number and 
beauty of its dancing girls, and there are now thirty families of jugglers 
among the inhabitants. A fine stream of pure cold water flows through 
the village, which likewise contains a spring cailed the Date Nag. 

There are three roads leading from Shdugas into the Nowbig Nai, vid 
the Kachwan, Harikan, and Halkan Galis. 

A thdnadar aad kardar reside in the village, and both coolies and sup- 


plies may be obtained. (Juce.) 


SHANKARGHAR or MARMAI— 


Lat. 35° 1’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 9,600’, 
A miserable hamlet in the Kamri or Kala Pani valley of Astor, standing 
in a fine open plain which forms a first rate encamping ground. Forage 
and water abundant. A stage on the Srinagar-Astor road. It is difficult 
to obtain coolies here, (Barrow—dy/mer.) 


SHANPURA—Lat. 33° 48”, Long. 75° 26’, Elev. 


A small village lying near the mouth of the Bud Nai valley, which opens 
into the Kuthar pargana at its north-eastern extremity. It lies above the 
right bank of the Timmeran stream, and is inhabited by three families of 
Kashmiris and one of Gijars, A small spring rises in the village. 


SHAR—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 75° 3’. Elev. 


A village in the Bibu pargana, situated about 6 miles east of Pampiir ; the 
most direct road lies through the rice-fields by the village of Koinabal, but 
that by Wian and Krew is very little longer, end a much better path, 

The miners live in the western portion of the village, and number ten 
families ; the eastern division is inhabited by twelve families of Muhammadan 
gamindars, a milla, a dim, a pandit, anda Sikh sepoy. Rice and dry 
crops, including flax, are cultivated around this portion of the village, which 
contains a masjid, and is known as Shar Shali. 

The iron-works,at Shar are neither so profitable nor extensive as those at 
Sof, in the Bring pargana, nor is the quality of the iron so highly esteemed, 
The mine lies about 3 fos from the village, on the side of the Gunsagund 
mountain ; the road leading to it is described as being very rough, The 
geological formation of this mountain is exactly similar in appearance to 
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that at Sof, in which the mines are situated. The entranceto the pit 
is described as shelving downwards, and from it numerous adite radiate 
to a maximum distance of 800 yards. Gallery frames are not used, and 
the rock being more homogenous, the mine is considered much eafer 
than those at Sof; props and supports for the roof are seldom required, and 
accidents from fire-damp, or asphyxia, seem to be unknown. The miners 
use a torch of pine strips called a Jwst to light them at their work ; this 
is not from choice, as they suffer much inconvenience from the smoke, but 
because their poverty does not permit them to use the ‘ déwa,’ or oil-light, 
ag is the custom in the Sof mines, where the miners, in addition to the pro- 
fits from the iron-works, add to their means by agriculture. ‘The ore is 
carried by the miners to the village in bags or sacks made of goat-skins. 

Smelting is carried on at intervals throughout the year, whenever a suffi- 
cient quantity of ore has been collected. The form of furnace is similar to 
that used at Sof, but the process employed is somewhat different. The 
bellows are furnished with a nozzle of mud and straw; these are rapidly 
consumed by the heat of the furnace, and have to be renewed no less than 
thirty-two times in the twenty-four hours during which the furnace is 
kept heated and smelting is in process. In this period, from two to four 
kharwars (288 to 57616) of ore are operated on, and the outturn is from 
four to six tréks (48 to 72Tb). 

Previous to being smelted the ore is pounded fine as at Sof, but no flux 
is used, probably for the reason that the ochre is not found in this neigh. 
bourhood, which may perhaps, in some degree, account for the inferior 
qnality of the iron. The charcoal used in the furnaces is prepared in the 
immediate vicinity of the village, on the north-west slopes of the Wastar. 
wan mountain. 

The outturn of the Shér mine in 1871 is said to have been thirty-three 
kharwars (4,752 Ib). There is no contractor, as at Sof, but a pandit 
superintends the industry in the interests of the government, which 
appropriates the whole of the produce, paying the miner thirteen chiki 
rupees for each kharwér. The miner does not, however, receive this sum 
in cash, but in kind at the rate of a kharwér of rice for two chilkis, 
which, if he requires money, he sells for one and a half chilkis, the price it 
commands in the open market. 

All the iron is sent to Srinagar by way of Pampir, the government 
very rarely permitting its sale on the spot; if so disposed of, the price 
charged is said to be a rupee (chilki) for three and three quarter seers. 


SHARGOL—VFide “ Suercon.” 


SHARIBAL—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 74° 23’, Elev. 
The name of a mountain situated towards the north end of the range lying 
between the Uttar pargana and the Lolab valley. There is a grazing 
grourd on the top of the ridge between Sharibal and the Kabiita peak to 
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the south-east, for five hundred or six hundred sheep, for six months; but 
more than that number go there annually for a shorter period. That 
part of the Loléb valley which lies to the north of the Sharibal mountain 
is thickly covered with jungle, and has little cultivation. (Montgomerie.) 


SHARIDI—Lat. 34° 48’. Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 


A village of some importance, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
at the northern extremity of Upper Drawar. 

Sharidi lies on the direct road from Kashmir to Chilas ; the path crosses 
the Kishan Ganga by a zampa bridge, and follows the course of the 
Samgan stream; it is said to be four stages to the village of Neat, in 
Chilas. The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north- 
east of the village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the 
snows, the stream is nearly 100 yards wide. When the waters subside 
a temporary édaal bridge is usually thrown acress the river at a narrow 
part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge ; but it is only 
practicable for foot-passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed 
by swimming, which is said to be a very hazardous operation, on account 
of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in the bed of the 
river. 

In the direction of Mozafarab&d the main path follows-the right bank 
of the Kishan Ganga; it is fairly good for foot-passengers, but is difficult 
for cattle. 

Being very little used, it is not regularly repaired ; but Colonel Gunda, 
late zilladar of Mozafarabéd, is said to have greatly improved the track 
some five years ago. 

There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, leading to the sus- 
pension bridge above Dadniél, but it is described as being very rough. To 
the eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Girais, there isno path beyond 
Keldéra, the river flowing through a narrow chasm in the mountains; the 
passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully accomplished, 
but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river is 
at its lowest. Sharidi consists of about a dozen flat-roofed huts, scattered 
amid the corn-fields, The village lands are bisected by the Madmatti or 
Katsil-ka-katta stream, but the most part lie on the left bank. 

The best encamping ground is situated near the zidrat of Saiad Jumél, 
above the right bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of 
the river and the suspension bridge. It is shaded by some walnuts, which 
a: almost the only trees in the village. 

The fort is a square mud-built enclosure, with a bastion tower at each 
corner; it overhangs the left bank of the Madmatti stream, at a distance 
of about 200 yards from the course of the Kishan Ganga. The garrison 
is said to consist of two jemadars and sixty sepoys, with two zambdraks, 
or small field-pieccs. 
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The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of xbout 400 
yards, by the ruins of an ancient Hindi temple. This temple, which cov- 
sists of the usual cella surrounded by a walled enclosure, stands at the foot 
of a spur which rises above the right bank of the Madmatti stream, and 
slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the precipitous 
pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards 
Kashmfr. The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide, of 
steep stone steps, some sixty-three in number, having on either side a massive 
balustrade, which is now falling to ruin. The entrance was through a 
double porchway at the south-west corner of the enclosure. A portion of 
the north side is still standing, and shows that the archway on the inside 
was of the trefoil, or Arian order, with a plain, square doorway in the middle. 

SHARKOT—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 73° 56’. Eley. 
A village in Lower Drawér, situated on the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga. It liesin a gorge which is traversed by a torrent known as the 
Mia Sahib-ka-katta. 

Opposite the village on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga isa remark- 
able perpendicular cliff, which is called dst, from its supposed resemblance 
to a woman’s mirror-ring. 

Sharkot contains a masjid, and about twenty houses inhabited hy zamfn- 
dars, including three lambardars, a mochf, a milla, a carpenter, and a black- 
smith. A little corn is grown, but most of the valley is devoted to rice 
cultivation, the upper portion being irrigated by means of a wooden aque- 
duct, which taps the stream at a higher level. 


SHARTALLA—Lat. 38° 18’. Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 

A village in the Batal district, lying.on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhaga; it is situated on the path between Riasi and the Banibal pass. 
The limestone strata at this place attract attention by their being raised 
up perpendicularly ; and there is also a safe bridge over a very narrow 
but fearful chasm, or fissure, 100 feet in depth perpendicularly, in 
which a torrent is heard, but scarcely seen, on its way to join the Chandra 
Bhiga. (Vigne.) 

SHAT GARI—Lat. 34° 18”. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 8,506", 
A village of eight or ten houses in the Sind valley in Kashmir. Its name 
is said to signify “the seven hills.”  (BedZew.) 

SHAY—Lat. 34°. 5’, Long, 77° 45’. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, passed on the Changchenmo 
route at 7 miles above Léh. Road heavy for first few miles out of Léh, 
owing to sandy nature of soil. There is a monastery here, also an old 
palace of the local Gyalpos, and in one of the private chapels is a copper- 
gilt image of Buddha, 30 feet high. The village contains about one 
hundred and forty houses (H. Strachey—Ayimer.) 


SHAYOK—V7ide “ Suyox.” 
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SHENKARGARH on PANZAL MULLA— 
Lat. 34’ 10’. Long. 74° 15’, Elev, 
The name of a small fort on the right bank of the Jhelum, opposite Nao- 
shera. It lies about 10 miles south-west of Baramila, on the road towards 
Mozafarabéd, (Hiigel.) 


SHEOSAR—Lat, 34° 59’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
A lake in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Deosai 
plains ; it is a nearly circular sheet of water, of a diameter of more than 
a mile, and seems to be a rock basin. (Drew.) 


SHERA om SHARA—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 87 miles above Léh, passed 
on the routé to Nima Mud, vid the Indus valley. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. A few supplies procurable. It belongs to the Chimré Kardari. 
(Reynolds—Aylmer.) 

SHERGOL or SHARGOL—Lat. 34° 24’, Long. 76° 22’. Elev. 10,290’. 
A village of ten houses on the left bank of the Wakha river, at the june. 
tion of the Phugul stream. The valley opens out here, and there is con- 
siderable cultivation. It isa halting-place on the route from Srinagar 
to Léh, between Kargil and Kharbu. There is a small monastery here, 
also a rest-house. (Drew—Henderson— Aylmer.) 


SHERRIT—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 73°. 52’. Elev. 
A small village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about midway 
between Hatian and Chakoti. Supplies are not procurable. (4//good.) 


SHEW A—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 75° 38’. Elev, 
A large village in Badrawér, containing about twenty-five houses, inhabited 
by a mixed population of Hinds and Muhammadans, situated above the 
right bank of the Nerd stream, on the flat top of the spur which slopes 
down towards the Chandra Bhaéga. 
The broad face of the spur on which the village stands is almost en- 
tirely cultivated. 


SHIGAR— 
Formerly was a small chiefship in the wazirat of Skarddé (Baltistin), con- 
fined to the valley of the Shigar river, Its length from south-east to 
north-west is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. Its area is 2,592 
square miles. It used to possess a gyalpo of its own, but he was generally 
subject to the chiefs of Baltistin, ‘The following genealogy was obtained 
from Sulimdén Khan, the last chief of Shigar. It is curious for two reasons : 
first, because the title of éhum, or king, borne by the earlier princes, proves 
that the family must be connected with the Dards of Htinza-Nagar, whose 
chiefs bear the same title at present ; second, because the approximate date 
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obtained for the first chief’s accession, agrees very nearly with that of 
Sultdn Yagu, of Khapalu. It is probable, therefore, that the Khapalu and 
Shigar families both owe their rise to some common cause, perhaps connect- 
ed with the extension of the Muhammadan religion :— 


1 
Number Name, Probable date. 
i 
1 | Amachéh : . ‘ % ; ; : . , ; 1440 
2 |Ch&b-thum . é ; * : : ‘ ‘ , 1455 
8 | Chama-thum . % F ‘% i ‘ 7 . j 2 1470 
4 | Yaksir-Gao-thum . . 5 5 ‘ ‘ ; 5 1485 
5 | Khomulgo-thum . 7 e ae , ; 7 < yi 1500 
6 | Gobdigo-thum . . . . . . . . 1516 
7 \Kbdo . : : é ; P . 7 . F 1630 
8 | Makhan ‘ : . 4 ‘i . ‘: é . 1645 
9 |R&m . 7 . E 5 5 ‘ F . 7 ‘ 1660 
10 | Rahmim . é 7 1575 
11 | Daolat Shah . ‘ ‘ f < ‘ - . ‘ . 1590 
12 | Haripal Marchak . 5 7 . . : . 1605 
13 | Ambarot , : e ¥ a F : ¥ ‘ , 1620 
14 |Ghézi Mir. ‘ F 5 ‘ . F ; . : 1635 
15 | Alf Mir . es Z é . : . ‘ : 1660 
16 | Ama Chan Dé ° * . . - A P . 1665 
17 ‘| Ghir-Zé ‘ : - . . . . : . . 1680 
18 , Haidar Khén. F ; z E . A ; A 1695 
19 | Hasan Khén . ‘: - . : . ; ‘ 3 Fi 1710 
20 |Imam Kuli Khdéo . . . 5 ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : 1725 
21 | Kuli Khén. 3 : : < . ‘ _ : ‘ 1740 
22 | Azim Khdn . : 3 F 7 : : . : F 1755 
23 «| Alt Khdn * s * ‘ ‘ . A . of : 1770 
24 | Husén Khan . ‘ . F : s 5 3 ‘ 7 1785 
25 | Muhammad Khédn . ‘ 7 ‘ 7 a 7 ‘ : 1800 
26 | Kuh Khan . P a % a . : - . F 1815 
27 «| Sulimdén Khdo ‘ . . é ‘ ‘ : ‘ 1830 


The present réja’s name is Ali Murdan Khén, son of Abas Khda, and 
grandson of Suliman Khan, mentioned jn the above table. The raja’s 
brother’s name is Azam Khén. He is always extremely civil to 
Europeans, 


Ali Murdan Kh4n’s age is said to be $7. 

Communications.—Roads lead up both banks of the Shigar, that on 
the left. bank being very good as far as Alchuri, and that on the right 
bank being very bad in summer. Shigzar communicates direct with Braldu 


in summer by the Skoro La and with the Thallé valley in Khapalu by the 
Thallé La open for about the same time. 


The crops are jao, kanak, matta, tromba, and chena. Fruit grows in 
abundance, especially apricots and mulberries. 


About 45 tons of surplus grain are yearly exported from Shigar. 
A piece of ground that is sown with 100% of gram pays a tax of B4. 
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The only military post is the fort at Shigar (q.v.). 
For a description of the valley, see ‘ Shigar”’ (river). 


Particulars of the Ilarka of Shigar. 


f village or group of 

Reese villages. Fore Remarks, 
Re ig ee ee 

Kotang Poian . L 

» Bala .- L 1 Michi. 

Brakchang L 

Giongpi L 

Marapi . L 1 Machi, 1 smith. 

Tutkorkorad L 

Tatkorkalan L 8 Banias, 15 Shél-bafs, 4 


carpenters, 10 boatmen, 
1smith. 
This is one of the villages 
generally known as Shigur. 
11 Shél-bafs, 3 banius, 24 
amiths, 
This is one of the  vil- 
lages generully know as 
Shigar. It is the resi- 
dence of the raja. 


Markunja . . 


Chota Markunja . 
Ch . 
lsmith 1 bania. 


Nihali * 
2 wmiichis, 7 banias, 7 
smiths, 26 shél-bafs, 4 
carpenters, 3 potters, 10 
boatmen. 


TotaL 


(Authority—TZhe Rajd of Shigar.) (Cunningham—Ayimer.) 


SHIGAR—Lat. 35° 25’. Long. 75° 48’, Elev. 7,500’, approx. 
A collection of hamlets and fort in Baltistén on the left bank of the Shigar 
river. The village is a long tract of cultivated land situated where the 
ground slopes up gently to the base of the mountains. Here grow rich crops 
of wheat, barley, millet, and other grains, while all around each corv-field, 
their roots watered by the same channels that are provided for the irrigation, 
isa most luxuriant crop of apricot trees, which bear fruit of greater perfec. 
tion than is met with in any other part of Baltisténu. The old fort is close 
to the mountains, where a large stream makes its exit from them, 

It is now a complete wreck, little or nothing remaining of it. 
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The new fort is situated a few hundred yards below the bridge on the 
right bank of the stream, which rans through the village. It is ina very 
bad state of repair, but will be repaired shortly (1888). 1t consists of a 
high two-storied square bastioned building with an outer loopholed wall, 
devoid of flank defence ; eighty tons of grain are said to be stored here for 
export. The garrison consists of twenty-six men, 

There is a very fine polo ground, 300 yards by 50 yards. Any other 
camping ground is scarce. 

A quarter of a mile north of the polo ground is the Bomaharal stream, 
anfordable in summer, but crossed by a good bridge, 

The réja of Shigar lives here, and it is also the head-quarters of the 
three ilarkas of Braldu, Basha, and Shigar. 

The village consists of the two hamlets of Tutkorkalan and Markunja. 

Supplies procurable, Water excellent. (Vigne—Aylmer—Drew— 

Thomson.) 


SHIGAR RIVER— 

A river in Baltistén formed by the confluence of the Bésha and Braldd 
rivers ; and flowing into the Indus from the north, opposite Skardd. It has 
a length of about 24 miles from the confluence. It is not fordable iu 
summer. The river flows through a wide, gravelly channel in many branches, 
and low, grassy, swampy tracts skirt the stream. Fifty feet above these are 
platforms of alluvium, which extend along the left bank of the river un- 
interruptedly for 5 or 6 miles, and vary in width from a quarter of a mile to 
a mileormore. They are almost entirely covered with arable land, formed 
into terraces, which rise gradually one above another, and a succession of 
small villages are scattered among the fields. Numerous little streams 
descend from the mountain, and irrigation canals ramify in every direction. 
In summer the discharge of the Shigar river, which descends from the 
enowy masses of the Mustégh range, must be immense, as prodigious glaciers 
descend very low among the valleys of its different branches. 

The valley is some 3 miles in width. Along both sides are steep 
rocky mountains; the immediate peaks are 7,000 feet or so above the 
valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valley itself, at a general 
level of 8,000 feet above the sea, is occupied partly by the sandy and stony 
bed in which the river-channels are made, and partly by side allavial 
deposits sloping down to that flat. On both sides cultivation occurs 
opposite each ravine mouth, for then the waters of the side stream can be 
brought %o irrigate the land. 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are villages, of which 
the largest is Shigar. Towards the upper part of this length, on the 
right. bank, which is the least sunny, apricot and mulberry trees become 
fewer, and in their stead walnut trees flourish. In the central flat are sandy 
tracts covered with a prickly shrub. Vigne observes that in Tibet, Persia, 
and Afghénistén, as there is rarely a village without a stream, so there is 
not often a stream without a village on eome part of it, Wells in suck 
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places are comparatively little known, because the surface is often of hard 
rock. The spring finds its way into a ravine ; a narrow strip of cultivation 
commences in its deepest recesses, increasing gradually in width as it 
descends, the waters are soon multiplied for the purposes of irrigation, and 
the verdure follows them down into the valley, in one broad delta, or fan- 
shaped mass of cultivation. All the villages of Shigar would be included 
in this description, and between lie miles of desertl and, covered with 
fragments of gneiss rock. 

At the top of the Shigar valley the river is 100 yards in width, and 
has to be crossed on rafts. These rafts are about seven feet square, of a 
light wooden framework, under which are fastened inflated sheep-skins. 
The rafts are then propelled and steered by a man at each corner, and 
using as an oar a stick having no blade to it, all attempts at feathering 
being ineffectual and dangerous. The baggage and passengers are closely 
crowded in the centre, and the raft, when loose, is whirled along with great 
rapidity by the stream. The raft has to be carried on men’s shoulders 
some three or four hundred yards up the stream, in order to reach the 
same starting-place again. It is a passage of some difficulty, and in 
summer time it is impossible to get horses over, so that for months there 
is no way of communication for them between the right and left banks. 
The river flows with great velocity and raises waves some feet in height. 
(Vigne—Thomson— Drew.) 


SHIGAR—Lat. 34° 42’, Long. 75° 48’, Elev. 
A collection of villages amounting to eleven houses on the Shigar river in 
Kharmang (Baltist4n). 

The inhabitants are Brokpas. 

The Shigar is the principal tributary of the Kuksar river, and drains all 
the Deosai plains. At Shigar it is joined by the Kharbosh stream from the 
north, up which lies a village also called Kharbosh, containing seven 
houses. (Aylmer). 


SHIGARI—Lat. 35° 17’. Long. 75° 88’, Elev. 
A village in Baltistan in the Skardd plain. It is situated on an immense, 
unstratified, accumulation of earth and angular dééris, which juts out into 
the plain, the work of olden glaciers, (Godwin-dAusten.) 


SHIGARTHANG—Lat. 35° 19’, Long. 75° 25’, Elev. 10,200’. 

A small pargana and village in Baltistdn on the road from Skardi to Astor by 
the Alumpi La, The village isa wild, dreary-looking place, at the junction 
of three streams—the Dora Lumba from the direction of the Burji La, the 
Miinda Lumbs from the south, and the Alumpi Lumba. Close to the 
village are two substantial guard-towers, built at the time when the 
various réjas of Baltistan were at war with each other. 

Being at the junction of four valleys, it gets every wind that blows, and 
in winter is a dreadfully cold place. The sheep of the district are 
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remarkably fine. The pargana contains ninety-four houses and the village 
forty-five. (Godwin-Austen—Aylmer.) 


SHIKARA—Lat. 34° 45’. Long. 73° 46’. Elev. 
The name of a pass over the watershed between K4gbén and the valley of 
the Kishan Ganga. It lies near the source of the Jagran stream. 
This pass is said only to be practicable for four months in the year, and 


is but little frequented. 


SHILWAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite a little island, 
about 13 miles below Shddipur, with some fine chunér trees, aud good 
camping ground. A path leads to Shaédipur on the one side and to Sambal 
on the other. There is 4 government stable here and a grasa rakh in the 
vicinity. It used to be a large village. (Wingate.) 


SHIN— 
A caste, or branch, of the Dard race; next to the Ronos they are the class 
held in the highest consideration among the Dérds. They form the 
majority of the population in Gor, Childs, Téngir, the Indus valley below 
Sazin, and the Gilgit or Ghizar valley above Punidl. Drew gives the 
following account of the Shins :-— 


“We now come to the Shins. In some isolated places they make the majority, or 
even constitute the whole, of the community. 

“There is'a peculiarity of manners most strange and curious attaching to some 
of the Dérds. It belongs specially, perhaps even solely, to this Shin caste. Attention 
to the point is desirable, as it may, by comparison with customs that may be found in 
other ra-es, enable us some day to trace out the origin of the tribe. The thing is this: 
they hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on it in much the same way that the 
ordinaty Muhammadan regards a pig. They will not drink cow’s milk, nor do they eat or 
make butter from it. Noreven will they burn cowdang—the fel that is so commonly 
used in the Kast. Some cattle they are obliged to keep for ploughing, but they have as 
little as possible to do with them ; when the cow calves they will put the oalf to the 
udder by pushing it with a forked stick and will not touch it with their bends. 

“A greater, more astonishing contrast between their way of looking at a cow, and 
the consideration which the Hindte give to the animal, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. 

“In some places T have found other customs accompanying this; for instance, at 
Dashkin, 13 miles below Astor, where the people are Shin, they will not eat fowls, nor 
touch them ; in this they approach the Hindds. Here, too, I was told that they have an 
objection to cultivating tobacco and red pepper: whether these last peculiarities attach 
to the Shin generally, I cannot say. 

“I think that these restricting customs are already dying out, and that they exist 
mostly where there is a geographically isolated community of Shin without the other 
castes.” 

Biddulph says— 

“Shins give their daughters to Ronos and Saiads, but cannot marry their daughters 
inreturn. In the same way they marry Yashkén women, bat do not give their daughters 
to Yashkdins. In the lower part of the Indus valley they give their daughters to Nimohas, 
The consequence of all this intermarriage is that they are far from a being » pure 
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race, In spite of this, they look upon themselves as a superior race, and a Shin considers 
it w disgrace to carry a load. The Shins of Baltistén, however, do uot arrogate to them- 
selves any superiority. ‘CTheee Shins are called Brokpas (g.v.) by the Balt s.” 

The Indus valley, below Gor, is called Shinkéri, or Shindka, from the 
Shins. (Drew— Biddulph.) 


SHINGLUNG or DUNGLUNG— 
Lat, 35°14", Long 78°50. Elev. 17,030’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, passed on the 
western variation of the Changchenmo route, 144 miies above Kizi) Jilga 
and 18 below Dehra Kompés. Road from latter good, but stony. Burtsf 
abundant. (TZrotter.) 


SHINGO RIVER— ‘ 
A tributary of the Kuksar river in Khurmank (Baltistén). It contains 
the following emall villages :—~ 


Kunial . : 7 A , : . 5 . 9 bouses. 
Bunial . - is E . " . , Gg 
Frandzahat . . e a ° . : ‘ e BT sy 
Jankmalang . . 5 . ; - . ‘i » 4 y 
Shwaran * 2 . ~ - é P , a ae 
Koltri . : 4°~=(«, 


Difficult roads connect this valley with Drés and the Deosai plains. 
The inhabitants are Brokpas. (4y/mer.) 


SHINGOS PIR—Lat. 35° 45’, Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A pass on the road from Rondi to Gilgit, between the Burongdo valley and 
the camp of Shingos. Owing to the precipitous nature of the cliffs, the road 
on the right bank is forced to cross a high spur, from Haramosh monn- 
tain. The ascent, though tedious, is not very difficult. Water is very 
scarce at the top of the spur. (4ylmer.) 


SHINLDAT—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A halting-place, 83 miles from Léh. A few ruined huts here. 


SHISHA NAG—Lat. 84° 5’. Long. 75° 33’. Elev. 12,510’, approx, 
A small lake, situated at the north-eastern extremity of Dachinpara, in a 
long valley or marg far above the region of forest, enclosed by lofty snow- 
clad mountains. It lies chiefly in a punch-bowl formed by the nearly 
perpendicular precipices of a limestone ridge, whose strata up to the sum- 
mits are as much twisted and distorted as those of the hills about Shahabad, 
rising from the plain of Kashmir, and with which they were most probably 
once upon a level, having been formed, to all appearance, during the same 
periods of time. 

The Shisha N&g is about a mile long and halfa mile broad ; it is connect- 
ed with a small lake called the Zamti N4z, which is fed by an enormous 
glacier situated under three remarkable peaks, and from this latter lake the 
peculiar colouring matter of the Lidar river seems to be derived. 
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A glacier stream, called Gratinpiira, flows into the north-east corner of 
the Shisha Nag, and up this stream the road to Amrnath lies, 

This lake is held in great reverence, and is annually visited by the 
pilgrims ou their way to the Amrnath cave, who perform their ablutions in 
its sacred waters. It is covered with ice till June. 

There are no habitations near, nor is wood procurable, except juniper, . 
but the grassy valley affords ample space for encamping. (Vigne—Mont. 
gomerie— Wingate.) 


SHITANG RIVER—/ide “ Kann River.” 
SHOKARDIN ZIARAT~ Vide “ Suaxarupin.” 


SHO PARI—Lat. 33° 53’, Long, 74° 48’. Elev. 
A village in the Nagdm pargana, situated about 3 miles north-west of 
Chraér. It consists of a cluster of about seven houses, and is connected with 
the hamlet of Naopdra, lying about half a mile to the south, by a grove of 


pollard willows. 


SHOR JILGA—Lat. 35° 41’ 2”, Long. 78° 35’. Elev. 16,490’. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, about 8 miles east 
of the Karatégh pass, on the right bank of the stream, which flowing from 
the pass joins the Karakash at Changtash camp. The road from the latter ig 
bad for 2 or 3 miles, owing to the number of times the frozen stream has 
to be crossed and recrossed. It then passes over a tolerably level plain up 
to a gorge, at the mouth of which is Shorjilga. No water here in Octwbers 
and no grass or fuel. Fuel is, however, plentiful 4 miles below the 
camp. (Trolter—Cayley.) 


SHOWRA— 
The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises the low lands lying between the Nacs 
nagar and Zainapér wudars, on the west side of the Jhelum. 
The tahsil station is at the village of Littar. 


SHRAKOWA R—Lat. 34° 12’, Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 

A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the left bank of the Ningi, 
stream, on the west side of a narrow ridge, about 6 miles south of Sopfér 
on the road towards Kountra and the Gulmarg. It containe a masjid 
and two ziérats, of which that of Saiad Muhammad Rimi is the Jarger ; 
also some water-mills. The inhabitants number eight families of Mu- 
hammadan zamindars, eight grass-cutters in the employment of the 
government, and a Sikh sepoy. 

The village is surrounded by rice cultivation. The most convenient 
place for encamping is in the orchard on the west side. 

The Ningil stream is fordable, being very shallow; it is also usually 
bridged just south of the village, 
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SHRALGUND—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village in the Lolab valley, near Lélpar. It almost meets Radanag, the 
two villages occupying a Jong narrow strip of land, with fields on both 
sides. (Montgomerie.) 


SHUA—Lat. 33° 10’. Long. 75° 32’, Elev. 

A small village in Kishtwar, situated on the hill-side, about 6 miles north- 
west of Doda, on the road towards the Brari Bal. It contains only 
three houses, inbabited by two families of Hindus and one of Muham- 
madans; but there is extensive cultivation, and many shady trees about the 
place. 

‘The neighbouring hamlet of Shungera, situated on the spur midway 
between Shia and Badjaran, is inhabited by three Hindd families. 


SHUKRU— 
The name of one of the eight parganas in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj 
division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying a few miles to the 
north of Shupion. 


SHULIPU RA—Lat, 33° 59’, Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 
A village in the Dansu pargana. It lies on the direct road from Srinagar 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 


SHUMMAL LUNGPA or BHAO— 
Lat. 34° 25’. Long. 78° 55’. Elev. 17,020’. 
A camping ground 12 miles above Gogra, in the Changlang valley. Water 
and fuel plentiful, grass very scarce. (Biddulph.) 


SHUNGALPUR—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 
A large village situated at the foot of the forest-clad hills on the west 
side of the Bangil pargana, It contains a masjid and about thirty houses. 


SHUOT—Lat. 35° 36’. Long. 75° 12’, Elev. 
A small pargana of the ilarka of Ronda (Baltistén.) It lies 3 miles to 
the west of Ronda village on the left bank of the Indus. It includes the 
villages of Shuot and Hamora, and has forty houses. Opposite here the 
Indus is crossed by a very good twig suspension bridge. (dyZmer.) 


SHU PION—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 74° 53’. Elev. 
A town of some magnitude on the south-west side of the valley of Kashmfr. 
It is situated on the right bank of the Rembidra, a wide but shallow 
stream, and lies about 29 miles south of Srinagar, on the high-road which 
crosses the Pir Panjél pass. 
It is likewise the point of departure for the roads lying over the Bidil 
and Goldbgarh passes; Dowal, on the south side of the latter, is distant 


three marches, about 31 miles south-east of Shupion ; Islamabad lies about . 


20 miles due east, and is usually reached in two marches. 
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Shupion gives its name to one of the three zillas in the Miréj division 
of Kashmir, and is the tahsil station of the Baté pargana, within which it 
is situated ; it was called Shéhrah, or the king’s highway, in the time of 
the Moguls. Dr. Elmslie estimates the population at 6,000, which would 
seem to be rather under than over the mark, as there are said to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 houses, including about 100 shops in the bazér. 
The inhabitants are almost without exception Muhammadans, the small 
Hindd community occupying the suburb of Batptira, on the north side 
of the town. ; 

Shupion is a Ausaba, or market-place, and contains a smal! garrison; 
it still forms the chief depét for those products of Kashmir which are 
destined for the Panjab, and was once a place of very great importance 
and the residence of a malik, or sub-governor. It is now, comparatively 
speaking, a miserable place, bearing the impress of having once been a 
thriving town. Its dwellings, now chiefly in ruins, are but the remains of 
what were once houses of two or three or four stories in height, with gable. 
ends and sloping roofs of wood. Large sheets of birch-bark, which is 
nearly impervious to moisture, are laid over the rafters, and over these is 
spread a mixture of earth, which is often planted with flowers. The walls 
are built of brick, burnt or sun-dried, and secured in a frame-work of wood, 
as a prevention against the effects of an earthquake. 

The houses are usually separate, with small gardens between them ; 
orchards of standard fruit-trees are frequently attached to them, and in 
their proper seasons, mulberries, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, and roses 
are to be had in abundance. 

The hill of Shupion, or Lahan Tour, rises from the plain about 14 mile 
from the town. It is composed of trap, and is about 350 feet above the 
level of the plain, and is conspicuous from almost every part of the 
valley, and the more so on account of the clump of fir trees on its 
summit. A fine view of the valley, hardly broken throughout its whole 
length of 90 miles, may be obtained from the top. 

There is much rice cultivation in the vicinity of Shupion, and the 
country is everywhere intersected by irrigation channels. A short distance 
to the south-west of the town, on the road to Hirpira, stands a very 
picturesque mosque, which, as the pattern is common throughout the 
valley, may here be described. It partakes of the aspect and arcbitecture 
of. the pagoda of China; but the slope of the roof is straight, instead of 
being concave. Its basement, 10 to 20 yards square, is of stone or wood, 
raised a few feet from the ground, and on which are ranged 8 or 10 pillars 
deeply grooved, and having their bases and capitals enveloped in fantasti« 


cally shaped leaves. ; 
The Saracenic arches and cornices are elaborately carved, and -bearing 


pendulous ornaments in the Chinese fashion. The interior building is also 
four-sided, and is generally a beautiful specimen of wood-work. The win- 
dows and doors are Saracenic, with rich lattice-worked panels instead of 
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glass. The roof, or roofse—for there are two or three—may be pronounced 
Tuscan, rising one above the other, each being less than the one below it ; 
and the top is surmounted by a much smaller cluster of little pillars, over 
which is another little Tuscan roof, a conical spire, and a brazen orna- 
ment, like an inverted basin on the shaft of a weathercock. 

Ample space may be found for encamping. Supplies of all kinds are 
usually abundant. (Vigne—Allgood— Montgomerte— Aylmer.) 


SAHUSHAL on CHUSHUL—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 78° 43’. Elev. 14,200’. 
A large village of abont sixty houses with a government store-honse, situ~ 
ated on the left bank of the Shishal stream, and about 10 miles south of 
the Pangong lake. Between it and the lake is a hot spring, which is said 
to possess medicinal properties. The temperature is 96° F., and the water 
has neither taste nor smell. 

There are two routes from here to Nima Mud on the Indus— 


(1) The eastern one, vtd eastern Shisbal valley and Tsaka La. 
(2) The western route, vid the Shishal and Thato (or Nurpa) 
passes. 

The eastern is the better route of the two. 

A route also leads from here along the Pangong lake and eié Tankse 
to Léh, striking the Changchenmo route at Lukung. 

There is another route to Tankse and Léh, vid the Kongta La and 
Lung Chu valley. 

Close to Shishal is the narrowest part of the Pangong lake, which is 
easily crossed heré on masak rafts; this is the shortest road to the Chang- 
chenmo valley. A road also leads from here across Changthang to Polu 
and Khotén ; this was the route traversed by Pandit A. K. 

The frontier near Shishal is very carefully watched by men from Ruddék, 
who are jealous of Europeans entering their territory. (Mantfold.) 


SHUSHAL PASS—Lat. 33° 30’. Long. 78° 40’, Elev. 16,954’, 
Is crossed on the western route from Shishal to Nima Mud, 1 mile north 
of the Mirpa Tso (lake). Ascent on north side steep. (HReynolds.) 


SHUSHAL RIVER— 

Rises near the Tsaka La, and flowing north enters the lake near Tak- 
ang camp, with a course of about 30 miles. Before entering the lake it 
flows through a plain some 10 square miles in extent, dotted over in the 
vicinity of the stream with a few low bushes, and over the rest grows 
scanty coarse grass in tufts. On the 22nd July, Major Godwin-Austen 
found a good deal of water in the river. In spring it is an insignificant 
stream. Fuel plentiful. (Godwin-Austen—H. Strachey.) 


SHUSHOT— 
A kardari or collectorate of the Province of Lad&ék. It consists of the 
lower, middle, and upper Shushot, and a small village called Rémpur. 
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The whole may be looked upon as one village, extending over several miles 
along the left bank of the Indus, which serves to irrigate this kardari by 
means of well-made canals. 

The crops are poor owing to bad soil. A single crop only is obtained. 
There are no fruit-trees, and poplar and willow are scarce. There are about 
four hundred houses. ‘Lhe majority cf the people are Shia Muhammadans, 
imported from Purik and Baltistén, about the time the local gyalpo built 
the Léh palace. Cash revenue about R3,(00, besides taxes in kind. 


SHUSHOT or CHUSHOT—Lat, 34° 5’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. 10,500’. 
A large scattered village of over two hundred houses, situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, opposite to, and 10 miles from, Léh. The river is crossed 
by a good wooden bridge,a double one. The smaller has a span of 30 feet 
and the larger of 80 feet. Roth are strongly made of poplar spars laid touch- 
ing each other. On each sid» of the roadway, which is 8 feet wide, are stout 
railings. Height of bridge above stream on the 2nd October, 15 feet. 

Extensive cultivation here, and some poplars and small willows. Fruit 
trees do not flourish. There is a colony of Baltis in the village, and also 
some arghuns or half-breeds. 

The population of this village is partly Buddhist, but mostly Muham- 
madan. After leaving this village scarcely a Muhammadan is to be found 
towards the east ; this is strongly marked by the fact that fowls are never 
seen after leaving Shushot when moving eastward. During the trading 
season Shushot is the main grazing ground for the ponies and mules of 
Panjab and Yarkandi traders. Gilab Bagh is the halting-place. There is 
arest-house. (Cunaningham—Drew—Manifold—Aylmer.) 


SHUTRU—Lat. 33° 38’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A small bamlet, containing two houses, situated on the west side of the 
Nowbtig Nai, at the mouth of the little valley leading to the Harikan Gali, 
which is traversed by the path to Shangas, in the Kuthar pargana. 
There is also a path through the hills from this village to Sof, in the 
Bring valley. 
SHUTZ—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 32’, Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in a clump of trees on the south 
side of the path between Patan and Khipur, about a mile to the east of the 
Chandarsir hill, It contains two masjids and the zidrat of Pir Shuk Sahib, 
also about twenty houses inhabited by Mubammadan zamindars, including 
two blacksmiths, two pirzddas, two dims, and a milla. The patwari is a 
pandit, 
There is said to be a small spring in the village. 


SHUWA—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 
A village situated in a little valley at the foot of the mountains, on the 
north side of the Zainagfr pargana, of which it is the tahsil station, With 
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the exception of Tajar, it is the only place in.the pargana where rice is 
grown. 


SHYOK on SHAYOK—Lat. 78° 12’, Long, 34° 18’. Elev. about 12,200’. 
A village on the left bank of the Shyok river, the sixth march from Léh by 
the winter Karakoram route. Travellers either halt here or at Lama Kyent, 
on the opposite bank. It is the last village passed on this route, and is 
situated a little below the great’ bend which the river takes to the north. 
west. It is 30 miles above Agham. (Drew—H. Strachey.) 


SHYOK or SHAYOK RIVER, on KHUMDAN RIVER— 

The principal mountain tributary of the Indus. It rises in the Karakoram 
mountains, south-east of the Karakoram pass. From its source to near 
Gapshan camp it makes a bold sweep of 60 miles to the west and south, 
Thence for 50 miles to Mandarlik it takes a south-easterly course. From 
Mandarlik it flows due south for 50 miles more to Shyok village. Total 
length to this point, 170 miles. Fall 6,000 feet, or 35°3 feet per mile. It 
is joined by the Changchenmo river from the east a little above the great 
bend to the north-west and below the bend, by the Lung-Chu river from the 
south-east. From Shyok to Hundar the course is west-north-west and the 
distance about 80 miles, Near Hundar it receives the Nubré river from the 
north-west, and from here continues west-north-west to its confluence with 
the Indus at Kiris (in Baltistaén), a distance of 150 miles. 

The distance from Shyok to junction with the Indus is 230 miles. Fall 
4,500 feet, or 19°6 feet per mile. Total length of river 400 miles. Total 
fall of river 10,500 feet, or 26°4 feet per mile, 

Its general character is exactly the reverse of the Indus. Its upper 
course is turbulent, down a narrow glen, but its middle course is either 
broad and rapid, or divided into numerous channels in an open valley. In 
such places where the waters are much scattered it is fordable, but not 
without difficulty in summer. In winter the passage is easy, and even in 
the lower part of its course the stream is frequently frozen over and crossed 
onthe ice, The winter route from Léh to Yarkand follows the course of the 
river as far as Daolat-Beguldi, crossing and recrossing it repeatedly. Near 
Kumdan and Gapshan camps the large glaciers of Kumdan and Remu 
are met with. The summer route crosses the river opposite Satti, travel- 
lers and merchandise passing over by boats, and baggage animals being 
made to swim. In winter the river ‘s fordable at this point. The sum- 
mer route again crosses it at Brangsa Saser, the ford being at this season 
rather a difficult one. 

One of the routes from Léh to Skardé follows the course of the Shyok 
from the confluence of the Nubré to its junction with the Indus, but the 
route usually taken is vid Indus valley and Chorbat La, striking the Shyok 
river at Pain in Chorbat. 

A proposition for the construction of a good road along the Shyok valley 
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between Léh and Yérkand has been rejected on account of the expense. 
(Ramsay——Cunningham—Trotter—Thomson.) 


SIKSA—Lat. 34° 55’. Long. 76° 40’. Elev. 8,950’, approx. 
The priocipal village of Chorbat (Baltistén) on the left bank of the Shyok. 
It is the winter retreat of the inhabitants of the villages of Kalan, Sogmos, 
Chuar, and Siari. It contains about sixty houses, The Chorbat officials live 
bere. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is made opposite here. Camping 
ground limited. There is a small polo-ground. (4y/mer.) 


SILIKSE—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 76° 11’, Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Surd river, just below the janc- 
tion of the Wakha stream, in Kargil (Baltistén). Together with some 
hamlets to the north, it contains thirty-five houses, the inhabitants of 
which are Muhammadans. (Ay/mer.) 


SILMU on SIMUL—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 76° 24’. Elev. 
A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies a short 
way up a small valley on the left bank of the Indus. Its inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. (4ylmer.) 


SIND— 
The name of along and narrow valley opening into the north side of 
Kashmir, a few miles north-west of the city of Srinagar. It lies between 
long. 74° 50’ and 75° 80’, and extends from the village of Ganddrbal, in 
the Lar pargana, which comprises the whole of the lower portion of the 
valley, to the Zoji-La on the east, a distance of about 58 miles ; its breadth 
varies from a few hundred yards to about a mile and a half. It owes its 
name to the river Sind, which rises in the mountains at the eastern extrem- 
ity, and near the cave of Amméth. To those who by inclination or neces- 
sity are chained to the high-roads, the upper part of the Sind valley, above 
the village of Gagangir, gives the best idea obtainable of the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery of Kashmir. On either side are lofty mountains, 
7 whose tops are usually covered with snow, whose sides, more or less precipi- 
tous, are clothed with large forests of pine, and whose feet are lined with 
walnut, chestnut, sycamore, and many other kinds of trees. (Dr. Henderson 
measured some elms near Kangan, and found the three largest 29 feet in 
girth, at 4 feet from the ground.) On the north bank the sides of 
the mountains are but grassy slopes, and higher up are rocks, precipitous 
cliffs, and ravines ; the southern outlook not being favourable for vegetation, 
Several smaller valleys open into it, which are traversed by streams run- 
ning down to mingle with the waters of the Sind. Numerous small villages 
are scattered near the banks of the river, and are surrounded by patches 
of cultivated land: in other parts the ground is carpeted with rich grass, 
or shaded by wild fruit-trees, as peaches, apricots, apples, pears, grapes, and 

plums. 
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For the first three marches above the village of Gandarbal, situated where 
the valley widens to debouch into the open vale, there is a good deal of culti- 
vation—chiefly rice ; but above Guind the crops are poor and late, and for the 
next two, to Sonamarg and Baltal, cultivation almost ceases, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional field of buckwheat and amaranth, These last two 
constitute an important item of the winter diet of the peasants here. The 
amaranth seed is consumed in the form of porridge boiled with milk, and is 
considered a warm and nourishing food. The other is roasted and ground 
to flour, and then baked in thick cakes with walnut and apricot oil, which 
in this country are in common use for domestic and culinary purposes. The 
crops grown are in part bdrdni,—that is, depending on rain,—and in part 
irrigated ; the irrigation-cuts are drawn chiefly from the side-streams. To- 
wards the head of the valley it is not excess of cold at any time, but absence 
of sun, from the prevalence of rain-clouds as harvest time comes near, 
that limits the growth of the various kinds of crops. 


Above Kangan the valley bottom, a mile or two wide, is occupied 
by plateaus, slopes, and low level flats, which alternate one with the other. 
These spaces are in part river alluvium, and in part belong to the alluvial 
fans of the side-streams, often where one or more have coalesced. Of the 
plateaus and the fan-slopes, the whole surface is covered with verdure, and 
it is chiefly upon them that occurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountains rise steep behind the terraces and the fans. On the left 
bank, for 15 miles without a break, there is a great slope, extending up 
for thousands of feet, covered with dark forests of silver fir, spruce, and 
Pinus excelsa, with some deodar. For 5,000 or 6,000 feet up, this forest 
continues along the whole length of 15 miles; in some parts it reaches to 
the very summit of the ridge, in others the mountain rises above the tree 
limit, and there ie then a belt of green pasture above the forest, and 
above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. Beyond Gagangir, a 
great rocky ridge towering some 10,000 feet above the river on the north 
side approaches its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of the 
river becomes a narrow gorge; this continues for a few miles, and then the 
valley opens again at the plain called Sonamarg. This is the worst part 
of the road between Srinagar and Léh. From this place to Baltal, the valley 
is immediately bounded by low hills a few thousand feet high ; on the north 
side they are covered only with grass; on the south they are varied with 
tracts of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to the part 
traversed by the road ; when Baltal is reached the plain is again bare, but 
some of the lower hill-slopes are covered with birch-wood and firs. The road 
to Baltal is fairly level. : 

In the lower part of the valley the peasantry appear to be well off, and 
their farmsteads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. In most 
of the villages the bee is hived. Thousands of sheep, catttle, and ponies 
are taken up the valley annually for grazing. 
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The climate of this valley is considered the healthiest in Kashmir, and 
it is a favourite resort for the upper classes of native scciety during the 
malarious months of July and August ; its fruits also, especially the 
grapes, are very highly esteemed. 

At the eastern end of the valley, above the village of Gind-i-sur Singh, 
supplies and coolies can be obtained to a limited extent, and with much 
difficulty, as the villages are small and poor. It is best to take baggage 
ponies and keep them. 

The Sind valley is traversed by the Ladak road, which is practicable for 
horses, and forms the great highway between Kashmir and Central Asia ; 
it lies along the foot or sides of the mountains, usually close to the river. 
The telegraph wire to Léh is laid along this valley, and an intermediate 
station is usually maintained at Sonamarg, ‘The port also travels this 
way. 

During the winter the climate of the Sind valley is rigorous, and snow 
falls to a great depth. (Bates—Bellew—Drew— Wingate.) 


SIND— 
This river is formed by two streams, which unite at Baltal towards the 
eastern extremity of the valley of the same name. 

The northern and smaller of these streams rises on the slope of the Zoji 
La, and flows through a deep gorge in a south-westerly direction towards 
Baltal, where it is joined by the drainage of the lofty mountains and glaciers 
forming the northern boundary of the Dachinpara district. The united 
waters form an impetuous torrent, which flows over a rocky bed in a westerly 
direction through the Sind valley, and down which large quantities of 
timber from the adjacent forests are floated to Gandarbal. It receives in 
its course numerous tributaries from the adjoining mountains, the principal 
being the Kanknai, which joins the Sind near the village of Kajipura, in the 
Lar pargana. On reaching the Kashmir valley the river bends towards the 
south-west, and empties itself into the Jhelum at Shédipdr, lat. 34° 11’, 
long. 74° 43’, a few miles above the Manas Bal. The Sind river is about 
100 yards wide at its mouth, and varies in depth from 3 to 18 feet; it is 
navigable from Shédipir to Gandarbal, the journey occupying about 
ten hours; during the summer months there is a shorter way vid the 
Ancbar lake. 

Below Sonamarg it flows through a rocky narrow gorge for a few 
miles and then the valley opens out ; at Gagangir it flows at the very foot 
of the wooded mountain-slope of the left bank, and on the right there is 
but a narrow strip between the stream and the opposing hills, Between 
Kiilan and Gagangir the river flows through low land, frequently dividing 
go as to form islands of alluvium on which grow groups of fir-trees. 

The road crosses the river at several points. The bridges are all alike, 
and consist merely of two or three long fir trunks stretched across 
between buttress piers of loose boulders built upon either edge of the 
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torrent, and laid above with cross pieces of rough split logs, They are 
only safe to cross on foot, owing to the unsteady motion of the poles being 
apt to make a horse restive. Laden cattle, too, should only cross one at 
a time. 

During the winter, which is very severe in this locality, the river is said 
to be entirely frozen above the village of Gagangir, to the west of which 
place it then becomes fordable. 

Below Gandarbal the river abounds with fish, bui owing to the very low 
temperature of the water, they do not take readily, except during the 
height of summer. (Vigne —Ince— Bellew—Henderson— Drew.) 


SINGAL—Lat. 86° 7’. Long. 73° 57’. Elev. 6,200’, 
A village and fort in Punial, on the rizht bank of the Gilgit river, at its 
junction with the Singal stream, up which is the route to the Dodargali 
pass leading into Darel. There is a considerable amount of cultivation at 
Singal, and fruit trees are numerous. The fortis of nostrength. (Barrow.) 


SINGA LA or SINGHE-LA~— 
Lat. 35° 58’, Loug. 76° 53’. Elev, 16,600’. 

A pass over the western water-shed of the Zanskar river. It is crossed 
between the villages of Yelchung and Futtoksir, on the route from Kishtwar 
to Léh. The ascent commences at once from Yelchung over dry, rounded 
hilis, and to the left of a deep ravine. After about 1,000 feet the ascent is 
more gradual, and continues over similar ground to 15,000 feet. The road is 
now for some distance nearly level, winding round a deep bay or hollow in 
the mountains, with high hills on the left, and the deep ravine still on the 
right, Several small streams are crossed, After completing the circuit of 
the bay, the ascent re-commences, but is not at all rapid till within a few 
hundred yards of the top, when a short, steep pull occurs. Vegetation 
very scanty during latter part of the ascent, and none at all on the top of 
the pass. On the 3rd July several large patches of snow occurred on the 
south side. On the north side a snow bed commenced at the very crest, 
down which the descent was very steep for a few hundred yards. The 
road now follows the course of a wide arid valley, descending very gently. 
This valley gradually narrows, and on the right, high precipitous rocks 
overhang the stream. The road crossing to the left bank of the stream 
after a time turns abruptly to the left, and crosses a low ridge. From 
this ridge it descends 1,000 feet to the village of Futtoksir. (Z.lomson.) 


SINGE-CHU, SINGE-KHA-BUB—Vide “ Inpus River.” 


SINGPU R—Lat. 34° 9”. Long. 74° 40’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated near the left bank of the Suknag 
river, about 4 miles east of Patan, by the road towards Srinagar. 
The inhabitants comprise 15 families of Muhammadan zamindars, a dim, 
milla, mochi, a cowherd, and a carpenter, and one pandit, who is the 
patwari. Rice is extensively cultivated about the village. 
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SINGPUR—Lat. 38° 28’. Long. 75° 387’. Elev. 
A small village consisting of seven or eight scattered houses, situated above 
the left bank of the Kashir Khol stream, on the Kishtwar side of the 
Marbal pass. It lies about 32 miles north-west of the town of Kishtwér, 
and 4% miles south-east of Islamabad. 

Travellers cannot depend upon obtaining supplies at this hamlet. 

(Hervey— Allgood.) 

SINKARMU—Lat, 34° 50’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 
A small village containing 10 houses on the right bank of the Indus, in 
Khurmang (Baltistén.) (dy/mer.) 


SINO—Lat, 85° 41’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldi river (Baltistén). It contains 
14 housee. (Ay/mer.) 


SINZI—Lat. 33° 82’, Long. 75° 25’, Elev. 
A small village situated on the right bank of the Tansan stream, near the 
southern extremity of the Bring valley. It lies about 25 miles south- 
east of Islamabéd, on the road towards Kishtwér, by the Marbal pass. 
Owing to its proximity to tbe neighbouring hamlet of Lower, the two 
villages are frequently called Lower Siozi. A few supplies and coolies 
obtainable. (4//good— Mackay.) 


SIOWA— 

The name of the river formed of the drainage of the whole of the 
northern portion of the Basaoli district, which flows into the Ravi, lat. 82° 
37’, long. 75°58’. It isa deep and impetuous stream of cold clear water, 
and is not usually fordable in the lower part of its course. The road be- 
tween Basaoli and Badrawar follows the northernmost branch, crossing the 
stream by a rough bridge below the village of Sertal, where there are 
likewise said to be fords. There is a good bridge at Bani, and a fort jast 
below it, A thermometer immersed in the stream below Sertal (19th May) 
registered 55° to 85° in the air. 


SIR—Lat. 38° 47’. Long. 75° 17’, Elev. 
A large village in the Kaurpara pargana, of which it is the tahefl station. 
It is surrounded by fine trees, and lies a little distance from the left bank 
of the Lidar, about 7 miles north-east of Islamabéd, on the road towards 
Eishmakan. (Ince.) 


SIR—Lat. 33° 58’, Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A village in the Wiillar pargana, situated at the foot of the spur on the 
north-side of the Wastarwan mountain. It contains a masjid, and six 
houses inhabited by zamfndars, 

SIR—Lat. 34° 16’. Long. 74° 29’, Elev. 
A large village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on high ground near the left 
bank of the Jhelam, a few miles south-west of Sopdr. It is divided into 
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three divisions, and contains a population of 47 families of Muhammadan 
zam{ndars, 3 pandits, 2 millas, 3 dims, 2 mochis, a cowherd, a biacksmith, 
and acarpenter. Both corn and rice are cultivated in the neighbourhood. 


SIRAI—Lat. 34° 4’, Long. 74° 30’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, containing about ten houses; it is situ- 
ated in the bed of the stream about 3 miles north-east of Firozpar. 
SIRAZ— 
The name of the district lying on the west side of the province of Kisht- 
wér. It is drained by the Lidar Khol stream, and is traversed by the path 
leading from Doda towards the Brari Bal. 
SIRDARI—Lat. 84° 46’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, towards the 
western extremity of Girais. 

The houses having once been carried away by the river when in flood, 
are now built on a bluff above the right bank of a small stream, which is 
crossed by a bridge just below the village. The inhabitants number seven 
families of Muhammadan zemfaodars, a milla, a dim, and a shepherd, 

When the crops are in the ground, the space available for encamping is 
very limited. The road, which has followed the course of the Kishan 
Ganga, ends at Sirdéri, that part of the valley lying between Sirdéri and 
Sharidi in Upper Drawér being impassable, and almost entirely unin- 
habited. 

SInI—Lat. 83° 19’. Long. 76° 5’. Eley. 8,700’. 
A small village on the borders between Kishtwér and Pédar, on the left 
bank of the Chendb. It was formerly a summer grazing place, and is the 
halting-place at the end of the 8rd march on the Kishtwér-Pédar route, 
(Drew.) 

SIRIGBAN BAGH—Lat. 34° 12’. Long. 74° 43’. Elev. 
A garden situated about three quarters of a mile from the right bank of 
the Jhelam, just north of the junction of the Sind. 

Baron Hiigel describes it as a large pleasure-ground laid out in the 
Indian style, ornamented with large beds of flowers, and numerous pavilions 
adorned with all that caprice could desire, or money purchase. 

Though never completed, the garden is now falling to ruin; it was 
made by Surij Béhri, who was summoned to Kashmir by Moti R&m, the 
first viceroy under Ranjit Singh, to superintend the new partition of the 
valley into parganas. It probably marks the site of the once famous city 
of Paribasapur, of the marvels of which the native legends speak so 
highly. 

This was’ uilt by the great conqueror Lélitaditya, who reigned from 
A.D. 714 to 750 ; it was adorned with many fine temples and monuments ; 
among others, with a pillar ent out of one stone, 24 yards high, at the top 
of which stood the image of Garuda, half man, half eagle. Sikandar Budh 
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Shikan probably destroyed it, but several fragments were seen in 1727 by 
Muhammad Azim. Immense images of gold, silver, and other metals also 
adorned the interior, but all traces of this splendour have disappeared. 
(Hiizel.) 

SIROLE BAGH—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A government garden and village, situated on the right bank of the Nerd 
river, about 2 miles north-west of Badrawér. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Hindis, and number 16 families. The 
Wazirs Buddunjé and Nowrung, who were in the service of the Mahardja 
of Kashmir, and are now his pensioners, reside in this village. 

The Nerd is bridged below Sirole Bagh 

SIBPATI—Lat. 32° 42’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 
A village in the district of Basaoli, situated on the slopes of the mountains 
about 2 miles south-east of Bani, It contains five or six houses inhabited 
by Hinds, and is surrounded with cultivation. 


SIRSIR LA PASS oz SARSAR PASS— 
Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 76° 52’. Elev. 16,872’. 
Is crossed between Futtoksir and Hofata on the route from Kishtwar to 
Léh, vid Zanskét. After leaving the cultivation at Futtoksir the road 
leads up a barren stony valley, following the course of a small stream, 
almost to its source. The ascent from this point to the top is steep. 
Dama (Tibetan furze) plentiful. The descent is rapid down a deep stony 
valley, generally at sume height above the stream, to the village of Hofata. 


(Thomson— Drew.) 
SITALWAN or PUTIKAN PASS— 
Lat. 34° 36’. Long, 74° 13’. Elev. 9,500’, approx. 
A pass connecting Aora in the Uttar pargana with Dudnial in Upper 
Drawar. 


On the Kashmir side, the last 1,500 feet of the ascent is very steep 
indeed, and must be nearly impassable in wet weather for ponies. The descent 
on the Drawar side is steep for a short way, and then becomes easy, but 
much blocked with fallen trees, and frequently crossing the stream. 

This road may be at present considered impassable for laden animals. 

From the top of the pass, roads run along the top of the ridge, which 
is very sharp, in both directions. Putikan seems to be the Gijar’s name for 
the pass, (dydmer.) 

SIU L—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 74° 28’, Elev. 
A village in the Zainagfr pargana, situated near the left bank of the 
Pohru river, about 5 miles north-west of Soptr, by the side of the road 
leading towards the Lolaéb valley and Shaldrah. The river is usually 
tordable at this point, but when in flood, a ferry boat plies. 

Just to the north of the village there is a deep nala, which is bridged. 

Sidl contains a masjid, and about 25 houses inhabited by zamindars. 
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Some fine trees shade the village and the zidrat of Baba Sahib, which lies 
by the side of the path, 

SKARDU— 
One of the ilarkas of the wazirat of Skardd. It oceupies the whole of the 


Skardd plain (g.0.) and the slopes and valleys of the neighbouring mountaing, 
The inhabitants are as follows :— 


a 
Shin (Astori Dialect. Yashkim, Dim. . Kashnfr, 
6'5 per cent. 1°6 per cent. A few families. {| The remainder. |One or two vilages. 


(Biddulph. ) 

There are roads on both banks of the Indus, and they are, generally 
speaking, good and passable by baggage animals (except on the left bank 
between Basho and Katsura). The two roads from Katsura to Astor, nid 
the Banokla and the Alumpila, are said not to be passable for laden animals. 

Two roads lead direct from Skardii to the Deosai plains, viz., oid the 
Satpdr defile and the Burjila. 

The Indus is crossed by boats just above and below Skardi. I only 
saw one boat at each ferry, they are strongly made and can carry about 30 
men ata trip. 

The climate is said to resemble that of the Kashmir valley. 


Particulars of the Ilarka of Skardd. 
a a a 


Horn: 
Horses. catt 


Pargana. Honses.| Sheep. le. Rewancs, 
Gol. . 190 | 604 4} 122] 0. -» | Left bank of Indus, 
Wolding . 115 250 15 102 ae8 Ditto. 
Narh : 201 | 507 2] 102}... «. | Bight bank of Indus, 
Shigari Niki .| 106] 380 2 90) ... | Left bank of Indus, 
Gehul Tobukpa . «| 144] 272 4 Ta). vee Ditto. 
Chénda . P | 185 322 10 92 wee oa Ditto. 
Shigérthang . . 94} 250 3] ait ied ee Ditto. 
Kepchung . -{ 113] 208 2 94) aes Ditto. 
Targa 2 oe af BO} 184 2} ou |. Ditto. 
Shtpéra 71] 204 2 2 rr ee Ditto. 
Koméra . 803 575 8} 104] 0. -- | Right bank of Indns, 
Kuardo . . 809 | 462 3; 223i] . oe Ditto, 
Tsurri Bragardo .| 1s} 352)... 93). is Ditto. 
Shigari Béri ‘ -{ 117} 306 3/ 116) .., w= | Left bank of Indus, 
Gomaskarda . | 126] 865 3 92]... me Ditto. 
Brokpamaglo Téndél .| 129} 450 2) 138) .. tee Ditto. 
Tingjos. . . 80 | 230 2 Bll. iss Ditto. 
Bassho ‘ . 160} 610 14] 211 oes ose Ditto. 
Katzarah . 120 | 415 10] 160| ,., eae Ditto. 
Hota * 60 | 305 1 80]... is Hitto. 
Rings : 60 | 230 2] 0], | on Ditto. 
Kétpéné. ry i 30} 102 1 6} .. ae Ditto. 
Tsondus . 7 7 30 8s]... 62) vee Ditto, 
Toran =. | 2,875 | 7,573) 91 | 2,582 
(Authority—Wazir of Skardé.) (4ylmer.) 
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SKARDU—Dat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 7,440, 
The principal place in Baltistén. The name is written Skar-mDo or 
Skar-mam Do, and is so pronounced by the people. Iskardo is a cock- 
neyism of the Kashmiris, for no Musalmdén can pronounce the double 
consonants in s. 

The name Skardi means either the “enclosed place” or, more pro- 
bably, the “starry place.” 

Vigne states that the Bhotis of Ladak call it Sagar-khoad (properly 
Skar-h God) which is only a variety of the Lama; for Skar-kod means 
simply the “starry building.” (Cunningham.) 

The Dogré soldiers always call the place Kardd, but the true name, as 
written by the Tibetdns, is Skardi. 

Skard& is situated on the left bank of the river Indus; it occupies 
a nearly level plain of fine alluvial clay elevated 150 feet above the 
river, and extending from one of two isolated rocks, which overhangs the 
Indus towards the mountains on the south side of the valley. This rock 
rises to a height of 1,000 feet atove the river. The neighbourhood of the 
rock of Skarda was doubtless selected as the site of the principal town of 
the kingdom of Baltistén from the advantages it afforded as a place of 
defence. 

The place marked on the map as ‘ Skardi’ is practically coincident with 
Wulding (7.v.), one of the parganas forming the ilarka of Skardd (q.v.) 

The name ‘ Skard&’ seems only to be applied to the ilarka by the 
inhabitants, the “Kila” being generally used to distinguish the houses 
and offices near the fort, 

Many of the houses are well built, of unburnt bricks in a frame- 
work of wood, being often of two stories. Latticed windows, covered 
with paper or smal] plates of mica, are alsocommon. ‘The roofs are all 
flat. and covered with mud, beaten hard. 

Formerly, the palace of the réjas of Skardd stood at the edge of the 
plateau where the rock rises from it ; now the ruins only remain, little more 
than the foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis- 
mantled on the taking of Skardi by the Mahardéja Guléb Singh’s troops, 
It is approached by a steep zig-zag path, traversed by gateways and wooden 
defences, several of which are also disposed in such parts of the sides of 
the rock as require to be strengthened. Skardd is the residence of the 
Wazir of Baltistaén. 

The population in the immediate neighbourhood of the rock is not 
so extensive as that of some of the more remote villages in the valley. 
Exclusive of the garrison and officials, it probably does not exceed 
900, It is said to include 2 shawl merchants, 10 shél-bafs, 7 Pan- 
dits, 13 shop-keepers, 2 smiths, 2 carpenters, 10 boatmen, &c., &e. There 
is a small bazér at Skardi; the shop-keepers being all or nearly all 
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Kashmiris who have settled; others of the same nation are oecupied in 
weaving pashmina, for which the pashm is brought from Ladék. 

To the right and left of the rocky hill, on which Skarddé stands, 
two small streams have excavated for themselves out of the soft clay, 
deep and wide ravines, which are covered with coarse gravel, and are 
faced by more or less steep banks of clay or sand. The surface of the 
platform on which all the cultivated ground lies is watered by means of 
artificial canals, brought from a distance of nearly 2 miles, from the 
point where the streams issue from the hills. An aqueduct or canal extends 
in a direct line from the palace towards the mountains, a distance of 
at least a mile. Jt is a massive work, consisting of two walls, raised 
perhaps 15 feet above the level of the plain, and built of very large blocks of 
hewn stone. The intervening space is filled with earth. At present a small 
conduit, a foot or so wide, brings all the water that is required for the use 
of the inhabitants of Skardd, but a very large quantity might be conveyed 
along the aqueduct, and the work is so etrong and substantial that very 
little repair would be required to restore it to its original condition. The 
lacustrine clay formation occurs in great quantity throughout the valley 
of Skardi, and is nowhere seen in greater perfection than in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of th® town, where the cliffs facing the Indus, and 
those along the little lateral streams which descend from the south, exhibit 
an abundance of the sections of these beds. The height of the cliffs is very 
variable: but it is seldom less than 30 feet, and to the east of tha town ie 
as much as 100 feet. In many places, near the rock of Skardt, the beds 
are very irregular, undulating a good deal, and at times exhibiting very 
remarkable flexures. 

“ Telegraph,’’—The telegraph is now opened to Drés, whence messages 
for Srinagar have to be sent over the Zogi La as far as Sonamarg by coolies. 
It is said to work well. 

There is a line much out of repair as far as Tak, and between Tak and 
Bunji the old posts of the disused Jine only remain. 

“¢ Postal arrangements.” —The dak comes from Srinagar vid Zogi La and 
Drés. In summer it is very regular, but in winter, for three months, it is 
very uncertain, sometimes taking nearly a month. The Civil and Melitary 
Gazette of the 14th June reached me on the 25th June 1888. There is no 
regular post to Astor and Ronda. 

“ Fortifications, §c.”’—The forts are three in number— 

1.—The new fortis situated about half-way up the south-east spur of 
the detached hill “ Nausho,” which is inaccessible except in a few places. 
It is approached by a zig-zag path fromthe south, The main body of the 
fort is at one level, but the keep is 80 or 40 feet higher. It was begun a 
few years ago, and is not yet (1888) finished. The main walls are 4 feet 
thick, and vary in height from 15 to 25 feet. They consist of stone rubble 
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in bad mortar, strengthened by layers of squared timbers. The trace is as 
shown in Fig. I, There are covered casemates behind the walls with a 
parapet on top (Figs. 2 and 8). These casemates have loopholes through 
the front walls. The loopholes are high vertical slits, large inside and 
narrow outside. The flanks at the west end consist of separate loopholed 
rooms, rising one above the other and provided with doors. 

There is an exit door from the keep. The main entrance is to the south, 
and consists of a strong pair of wooden doors. A tank is being excavated 
to contain water. 

There is no doubt that ‘ Nausho” is accessible, especially from the 
north-east. The “accessible” nullah (Fig. I) is well commanded. The 
fort is commanded from the point marked * (Fig. 5), and from the 
detached hill of Broksho, which could be made accessible. Broksho is 
under 2 miles away, while point * is only $ mile. Riflemen could also 
climb the crags directly above the fort. A couple of small works well 
placed would render Nausho inaccessible. 

The wall of the fort would not stand long against mountain guns ; but 
if properly provisioned, the fort could hold out a long time against infantry 
only. 

At present (1888), there are no guns or garrison, and work has been 
stopped. The retention of the old wooden building inside is decidedly 
foolish. 

II.—There are two other forts (Fig. 5) — 

The square one is comparatively new, 80 by 60, with bastions at the 
corners, along the inside of the walls are sheds for the troops and govern- 
ment stores, while there is a low square building in the centre. The 
armament consists of three small field pieces, about 2-inch bore, aud a few 
sher-bachas. 

The other fort is very ancient and is situated on a mound about $0 
feet bigh. It is fallmg into ruins, The neighbouring mound is some- 
what higher than the mound on which it stands. Neither of these forts 
could show any resistance if attacked. 

The usual garrison of Skardé is said to consist of two regiments and 
20 or 30 artillery men. Probably 1,000 men all told. There is said to be 
a lot of gram always stored in Skardi. Probable amount is under 10,000 
maunds (katcha). 

There are a good many places round where a force might be encamped. 
Water and supplies are plentiful. Fuel is rather scarce. 

Strategical importance.-—Skardé should form the “ reserve ” point for 
the whole Gilgit frontier for the following reasons: = 

(2) If properly fortified it could be rendered impregnable. 

(6) The approaches are such that an advancing force could easily be 

resieted, while its commanding position on the flank of any force 
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advancing on Srinagar from the Léh or Gilgit side, render it a 
source of great danger to the enemy. 

(c) It is situated in the most fertile portion of Baltistén, the only 
locality north of the great Himalayan range which can preduce 
a crop in excess of the requirements of the civil population. 

(2) Communications with Gilgit and Léh are always open, and the 
Zogi La which connects it with Srinagar is easier in winter than 
any of the other main Himalayan passes. 

(e) The climate is good, neither heat nor cold being excessive. 

(7) It commands the group of difficult passes leading from the north 
into the Shigar valley, which, although of little importance now 
may at any time become easier, 


It may be urged against reason (4) that the road down the Indus is 
supremely bad. This is true, but I think the difficulties of making a new 
road passable for baggage animals are not great, and would mainly con- 
sist in blasting at some 25 rocky projecting capes. The road would fol- 
low the right bank all the way. An efficient ferry service or a flying 
bridge would have to be provided at Skardi, The same remarks apply 
generally to the road towards Léh. (Vigne—Drew—Thomson—Aylmer.) 


SKARDU PLAIN— 
A plain formed at the meeting of the rivers Shigar and Indus, At this 
meeting of the waters, the valley (which in the course of the Indus both 
above and below is extremely narrow), is widened. There is left between 
the mountains a curving, crescent-shaped plain, in length 20 miles, in width 
varying from 1 mile to 5. In the widest part are two isolated hills 
about 1,000 feet in height; between these flow the Indus. By far the most 
part of the Skardt plain is uncultivated ; it is a waste of sand and stones ; 
there is a space in flood-time covered by the waters; then over some square 
miles sand is blown, making it hopeless for cultivation ; last are the stony 
tracts belonging to the alluvial fans of streams that flow down from the 
southern range of mountains. Cultivation, however, is limited more by 
the supply of water than by the barrenness of the soil, for where irri- 
gation can be applied, very hopeless-looking ground will yield crops. The 
water of the large rivers is seldom available, but the side streams, coming 
from a high level, can be led over the alluvial plateaus ; these, then, make 
real oases, though of staall area, surrounded by the yellow sands; plentiful 
crops come up, and innumerable fruit trees fourish in them. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure for the scarceness 
of the pasture, and the conseqnent small amount of live-stock that can 
be reared. One here seldom sees a large flock of goats and sheep, By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the produce of flocks and herds, the 
luxuries from outside are purchased, or the cash necessary for taxes 
acquired, 
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Bounding the valley on the south and south-west, is a grand line, 
or broken wall of mountains, rising into high-peaked rock masses. 
This crescent of hills extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues 
the river into the plain, to the other lower gorge, where the valley 
is again closed to view. On the north side the mountains are more 
broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great rocky 
mass just opposite Skardd. Then comes the valley of the Shigar river, 
and, at its further side, some low, broken hills, backed by spurs from very 
lofty mountains. The mountains are of bare rock; here and there only, 
on the upper slopes, is a little grass—a patch of thin pasture. In all parts 
they are steep ; in great part they are precipitous. These mountains rise to 
a height of 10,000 feet above the plain. Skardd itself is out on the plain. 
Ever subject to the great cataclysms of the Indus and its tributaries, 
more especially from the side of Nubr&é and Shigar, with their glacial 
sources, the plain of Skarddé has undergone great changes even within the 
memory of man. The waters from many sources wash in here, and spread 
themselves over the plain, and any obstruction in the narrow gorge towards 
Rondi retains them. This happened in 1841, when a great flood from the 
Nubra river did irreparable damage. ( Drew.) 


SKEW or SKIU—Lat. 34°. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 11,130’, 
A village on the right bank of the Zanskér river, at the junction of the 
Markha stream and at the south-west base of the Kanda La. It is passed 
on one of the routes from Padam to Léh, between Markha and Rambak. 
It belongs to the kardari of Hemis (Ladék). (Moorcroft— Aylmer.) 


SKIRBUCHAN— 


A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék. It contains the fol- 
lowing villages :— 

Khalsi, Skinding, Dumkhar, Skirbuchan, Takmachik, Hanngoma, Hanu 
Yogma, and Dah. 

The cash revenue is about 23,000, besides taxes in kind. This is the 
warmest part of Ladék ; fruit trees abound, especially walnuts, apricots, 
and some mulberry trees. (Aylmer.) 


SKIRBUCHAN—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 76° 43’, Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 16 miles below Khalsi. It is a 
halting-place on the route from Léh to Skarddé vig Chorbat. A wide 
expanse of cultivation here on the river banks. It is said to contain 100 
houses. (Drew—Aylmer.) 


SKOROLA—Lat. 35° 34’. Long. 75° 53’, Elev, 
A pass connecting the Shigar valley with Askorlé in the Braldd valley. 
The ascent from the Shigar side is said to be very stiff. This pass opens 
in the beginning of July for foot passengers. (/ylmer.) 
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SNIMO or NIMO— 
A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék. It contains three 
villages, namely, Snimo or Nimo (120 houses), Basgo (150 houses), and 
Nay (80 houses). The cash revenue is about 22,000 a year, besides taxes 
in kind. Average height about 10,000 feet. Crops, fruit trees, and vege- 
tables are better than near Léb. (Aylmer—Rodha Kishen.) 


SNIMO or NIMO—Lat. 34°12’. Long. 77° 20’. Ellev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, 18 miles below Léh, and opposite 
the junction of the Zanskér river. It is passed on the route from Srinagar 
to Léh, 14 miles above Saspul. There is an open cultivated plain here, 
several hundred feet above the level of the river. Snimo is very hot in 
summer, whilst in winter the cold is so severe that the river may be crossed 
on the ice. There is a rest-house. (Bellew—Henderson—Aylmer.) 


SNURLA or NURLA—Lat. 84° 16’, Long. 77° 1’, _—_ Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Indus, about 45 miles below Léh, and 
5 above the bridge at Khalsi. It is a halting-place on the route from 
Srinagar to Léh. There are two roads to the latter-— 
(1) The upper road v1é Hemis Shukpa. (The route is never used 
and the road is not kept in repair.) 
(2) The lower road up right bank of the Indus and past Saspul. 
They unite at Saspul. 

The cultivation here is extensive on a gravelly soil, and owing to its 
sheltered position, fruit trees grow well; also poplars, willows, and the 
sersing or eleagnus, The Indus here flows through a narrow rocky chan- 
nel, but the road along its right bank is good. In January it was 
frozen over, and Mr. Drew was able to ride up for a mile or two towards 
Léh on the ice. There is a rest-house; the village consists of 20 houses. 
(Drew— Bellew—Aylmer.) 

SOD on SOTH—VPide “ Pasaxyrum.” 

SOF —Lat. 83° 37’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 
A village situated on the north side of the Bring pargana, at the mouth of 
a little valley, which is traversed by paths leading into the Nowbig Nai 
and to the Kutbar pargana. It contains some shady trees; among them 
a very fine chunér, measuring more than 26 feet in girth at 6 feet above 
the ground. 

The village of Sof is famous for its iron-works. Vigne was informed 
that veins of lead, copper, silver, and even gold were known to exist in the 
long grass-covered hills in the neighbourhood; but the iron alone is 
worked, 

The lead ie found in very small quantities in an oxide. Copper, he 
was told, was found in five or six places, and silver with it, but the veins 
have not been worked since the time of Abdulla Khén, governor of Kash- 
mir, who made himeelf independent of his master, Timér Shéh, of Kabul. 
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The Emperor Jahaéngir granted these mines to a private individual, 
but in the time of the Pathdns they bad devolved upon the Amir. 

The rock in which the ore is found appears to be of limestone. The 
mines, which are not sunk vertically, but run horizontally into the side of 
the hill, are situated on the bare slope of a grassy mountain, from which 
the rock crops up in places. They lie to the west of the village, the nearest 
at a distance of about a mile and a half, and extend in a line up the hill- 
side at intervals of not more than three or four yards apart ; there is 
nothing to mark their position but a small heap of rubbish at the mouth, 

To enter the mine first reached, it was necessary to let oneself down 
perpendicularly about 8 feet, and bending under a rock, a further descent 
of 10 or 15 feet was made by muddy steps beneath a ceiling of smooth 
rock ; the mine then shelved down gradually into the hill side; here and 
there were perpendicular drops of a few feet, where steps were made with 
branches of trees. The total length of the gallery may be supposed to 
have been about 50 yards; the width of the passage was never more than 
8 feet, the height being about as much, but in places the roof was so low 
as to necessitate dragging oneself along on hands and knees; at the ex- 
treme end the movements of the miner were facilitated by a hole dug for 
his legs. Gallery fiames are not used, but at intervals the sides of the 
roof were supported by rough branches of trees. 

Accidents in the mines are exceedingly rare, but now and then occur, 
either from the roofs falling in or from asphyxia. Explosions from fire- 
damp are unknown, which is probably owing to the very limited extent of 
the mines, which are never carried far from the surface, but radiate in 
several directions from one entrance. 

The miners use an ordinary diwa, that is, a wick placed in a saucer of 
oil to light them at their work. The tools employed are few and simple, 
consisting of two hammers, one with a blunt and heavy head, the other 
pointed and lighter; there is also an axe required for clearing away the 
surface jungle and cutting wood for charcoal, and a small double-headed 
flat hammer, which is used for pounding the ore. 

Three men are employed in each mine or gallery ; the first mines, the 
second collects the ore in baskets, which the third conveys to the mouth 
of the pit. An old man, called the ustéd or master, selects the spot 
where new mines are to be commenced on the old ones becoming exhausted. 
The present holder of the office is said to be nearly 100 years old. 

The mokuddum distributes to each man his claim or allotment ; some 
claims have been worked 30 years by the same family. 

The day’s yield is carried home by the miners on their backs in stout 
wicker baskets, and is stored in a shed attached to the house. 

The charcoal used in the furnace is either prepared and carried by the 
miners themselves, or they employ coolies to bring it from the forest, The 
mining season commences in June, and continues until the falls of snow in 
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November put a stop to the operations. The four winter months are 
devoted to smelting the ore which has been collected during the summer 
and autumn; in the spring, mining pursuits are suspended, and the in- 
habitants of the village devote themselves to agriculture, preparing for the 
rice crop, upon which equally with their other gains, their subsistence 
depends. 

The operation of smelting the ore is thus performed. In the rough 
timber shed in which the iron has been stored, together with supplies of 
charcoal, is a furnace in the shape of a small chimney, about 3 feet high 
and 18 inches in diameter at the top, widening towards the base; in addi- 
tion to the opening in front of the bottom of the furnace to permit of the 
escape of the fused metal, there is an air-passage at each side, in which a 
pair of bellows is worked. 

The ore having been reduced to the consistency of fine gravel, is mixed 
with a flux formed of an equal part of a gamboge-coloured ochre, which 
ig found in profusion in the surrounding hills at no great distance from 
Sof, Should iron of superior quality be required, the proportion of the 
flux mixed with the ore is increased from equal parts to one and a half to 
one. The ore and furnace being prepared, the process is continued as fol- 
lows: three baskets full of charcoal are first emptied into the furnace, and 
then two seers of the ore and flux ; over this again are placed charcoal and 
ore in alternate layers of 6 seers each, until the furnace is full. The fire 
is then lighted and maintained for 24 hours, the furnace being replenished 
with a trék (6 seers) of charcoal and of the prepared ore alternately. 
When fused, the clean iron, on escaping from the furnace, sinks to the 
bottom, and the refuse remaining on the top is raked off. The outturn 
is about 12 tréks or 72 seers of clean iron. 

The mokuddum has a contract with the government, whereby he en- 
gages to supply 800 kharwars of iron (11,520 1b) annually ; three-quarters 
of this amount he calculates on obtaining from the Sof mines, and the 
remainder from Kothair and Pushrd, in the Kuthér pargana. Should there 
be any surplus, the amount, if considerable, is put by to meet next year’s 
engagment ; if otherwise, he tries to dispose of it on the spot. 

The nominal price paid by the government is R25 (chilki) per 
kharw4r; but the contractor atates that out of this sum only #14 reach his 
hands, the rest being swallowed up in fees and dues. From the balance 
which remains to him, the miners are paid by two annual disbursements, 
In the beginning of spring, ponies are sent to transport the iron which 
has been prepared daring the winter, to the boats which convey it to 
Srinagar, where it is either used for State purposes, or sold at the rate of 
4 seers for a chilki rupee. 

The iron-works at Sof are the most extensive in Kashmir, and the 
quality of the ore raised at this place and in the neighbouring mines in the 
Kuthér pargana is said to be superior to that found in any other part of 
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SOGAM—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
A considerable village beautifully situated on the southern slopes of the 
Lolab valley, about 3 miles west of Lalpdr. 

Moorcroft states that the houses are mostly constructed of small trees, 
coarsely dove-tailed together, and coated with rough plaster inside. A flat 
planking is laid over the top, resting on the walls, and above that a sloping 
roof, open at the ends, the space being either filled with dry grass or 
serving to give shelter to the poultry. The interior is divided by partitions 
of plastered wicker-work into three or four small, dark, and dirty apart- 
ments; he further adds that the inhabitants were almost in a savage state ; 
the men were in general tall and robust, the women haggard and ill-look- 
ing. 

his village was at one time the capital of the pargana; even now the 
houses are very far apart, covering more ground than Lalpir. (Moor- 
croft—Monlgomerie.) 


SOL—Lat. 33° 138’. Long 76° 16’. Elev. 
A village of some size, situated on the right bank of the Chandra 
Bhéga river, between Goldbgarh and Ashdari, on the road from Kishtwér 
to Lahoul. Beneath the village there is some cultivation. 
Supplies and coolies are procurable. (Al/good— Mackay.) 


SOMBAL—Lat. 34° 14’. Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 
A small dirty village in the Sind valley, containing a masjid and five 
houses, surrounded with rice fields; it is situated on the left bank of the 


river. 


SOMBRUN—Lat. 38° 42’, Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 
A small village in the Kuthér pargana, situated about 2 miles east of 
Achibél; it contains a masjid, and about six houses inhabited by zamfndars- 

There is a spring which rises near the shrine of Saiad Nizém-i-din 
Baghdéadi, a saint who is supposed to have died here more than 400 years 
ago. 
. The village is shaded by some fine poplar trees. 

SONA GALI—Lat, 38° 42’, Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
The name of a pass in the range of hills lying to the south of Panch, 
which is crossed by the direct path between Pinch and Kotli, This road 
is described as being rough and steep, and very little used. 


SONAMARG—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 75° 21’. Elev. 8,600°. 
A small village in the Sind valley, situated on the right bank of the 
river, at a distance of 58 miles north-east of Sriuagar. There are thirteen 
houses in the village, and seven at Shitghar. A small church was erected 
here, but it was burnt down in 1880. In winter this region is deeply 
covered with snow, and then the few houses are deserted by their tenants 
excepting such as are retained here by the governor for the purpose of 
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keeping open communication with the country beyond, as this is the last 
inhabited spot in the Sind valley. It is with difficulty kept inhabited, for 
the clondiness and showery eharacter of the climate, combined with the 
altitude, make the growth of all crops precarious; nothing but buck- 
wheat (tromba) and barley (krim) will grow. In consideration of the 
diffeulty of deriving a livelihood from the soi], the mahardja has released 
the inhabitants from the payment of ordinary taxes and dues, merely 
continuing the obligation to carry the post to the first village on the Dras 
side, for which service the villagers get a money payment. Indeed, the 
village has only been occupied the last 15 years, after a period of desertion 
extending over half a century. From all forced labor, and from the 
necessity of providing supplies, which would mean starvation for them- 
selves, they are free, though they are ready to sell for good prices, 

The Sonamarg, a beautiful undulating grassy plain, lies to the west, 
stretching for about 3 miles along the left bank of the river. The marg, 
which is triangular in shape, with the apex towards the east, is carpeted with 
a great variety of wild flowers and encompassed by lofty mountains, which 
are usually robed in snow, a magnificent grey peak of limestone at the 
north-east end rising far above the other mountains in its vicinity, 

With a good road Sonamarg weuld become a popular resort. The 
scenery is magnificent, and it is one of the healthiest spots in Kashmir, 
enjoying a pure, bracing mountain sir. There is a post office, and usually 
a telegraph clerk. 

The wooded spur of the Dourn N&g separates the marg on the south 
side from the pretty little valley of Tajwas, which is drained by an icy 
torrent, and has some fine glaciers above its southern side. 

Several small springs bubble up in different places in the meadow. 

The pleasantest spots for encamping are at the foot of the spur on the 
south side, or in the fringe of forest which bounds its western extremity, 
Supplies and coolies are obtained with very great difficulty, owing to the 
sparseness of the population. Coolies and ponies can be obtained from 
Gund or Gagangir. 


The air is always fresh and cool. 


13th July . Ther. 6 0 a.m. 55° 6 0 pia. 65°. 
Mth ,, . oy ~-B-80 Amt, 56°; 7-30 Pot, 65°. 


The Drds road traverses the plain crossing to the right bank of the river 
by a bridge at its eastern extremity, above the village of Sonamarg. 

The Tilail valley may be reached by a footpath from the west end of 
the marg; the distance is five marches: there is also said to be a path from 
the Ibréhim Khan Ghari, near the village of Sonamarg, which crosses the 
range by the Niligrar and Nilinai valleys, joining the road between Tilail 
aud Drés. The Zojila (11,800) can easily be visited in one day from 
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Sonamarg. (Bates—Drew— Girdlestone—Bellew—Cowley— Lambert— 
Wingate.) 


SONAMULA—Lat. 84° 28’. Long. 74° 12'. Elev. 
A small village containing four houses inhabited by zamfndars, situated 
at the edge of the forest, about 3 miles south-east of Shaltirah to the west of 
the road leading towards Sopir. 


SONASAR NAG—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 75° 81’. Elev. 
A emall lake situated amid the mountains at the north-eastern extremity of 
Dachinpara, about 2 miles south-west of the Shisha Nég. It lics midway 
between Palgém and the village of Suknis, in the Maru Wardwan valley, 
the path traversing its western bank. (d/ontgomerie.) 


SONBAI— Lat. 32° 53’. Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 12,418’. 
The name of a lofty mountain in the range forming the boundary 
between the province of Badrawér and the hill state of Chamba; it lies 
between the Chatardhar and Pédri passes, and its summit is usually covered 
with snow. 

The natives have a legend that in bygone ages a stream flowed from 
this mountain, in which gold was found, but that another mountain fell on 
the top of it, and though the source may still be traced, it yields no gold. 


SONGU—Lat 33° 31’. . Long. 75° 19'. Elev. 
A emall village in the Shahabdd valley, situated on the stream which 
flows from the Vetaritiar springs, about 3 miles north-west of Verndg. 


SOPUR—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 74° 81’. Eley. 
A large town built upon both banks of the Jbelam, a few miles below 
the spot where it leaves the Wular lake. 

It is the ancient Surpdta founded in the reign of Avanti Varmma by 
his minister Sura, on the site of the still more ancient K&mbuva. 

It is connected with Srinagar by the Nard canal, which was constructed 
in very early times to avoid the necessity of crossing the dangerous Wular 
lake through which the main stream of the Jhelam flows, and when the 
river is high enough, boats go to Sh&dipur by this canal. 

The journey by boat from Sopdr to Srinagar oceupies about 14 hours, 
and to Baramila about 3% hours, the return passage taking nearly twice as 
long. 

The Karnao valley may be reached from Sopir by a path through the 
Tatmari Gali, or by way of ‘Shalirah and the Nattishannar Gali, which is 
the route usually adopted. The distance by land from Sopir to Bandiptira 
is about 16 miles, and the road is mostly smooth and level, following the 
northern shores of the Wular lake. 

There is likewise an excellent road to the Gulmarg, which lies on the 
slopes of the mountains about 17 miles to the south-west ; it is considered 
two stages. 
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Sopir contains about 1,500 houses in all, and a large baz&r ; among the 
population are a few shél-béfs and numerous artizans and traders. With 
the exception of 30 families of pandits and other government servants, 
the inhabitants are all Muhammadans. The houses are much dilapidated, 
and the streets narrow and crooked. 

Sopir is the head-quarters of the Kamraj or Wular lake zillah, and 
likewise contains a théna ; the residence of the thdnadar is in the fort. 
That portion of the town lying on the left bank of the river is built on the 
narrow strip of high ground by the water’s edge, and is surrounded by a 
morass, There is a telegravh office. 

The two portions of the town are united by a bridge, 108 yards long, with 
three intermediate piers and 17 feet wide. Dr. Ince states that the average 
depth of water beneath is 28 feet. The entrance of the bridge on the south 
side is through a large brick building, the upper stories of which are occupied 
as government offices; the remains of the fort is at the other end. 

Below the bridge, on the right bank, there is a Hindd temple, with a 
large /ingam outside it, and nearly opposite on the other side of the river 
there is a pretty mosque with gilded spires. 

Sopdr contains a custom-house ; and there are numerous and extensive 
government granaries, especially on the right bank of the river. 

The baradért is situated about half a mile north-east of the town, in the 
suburb of Chinkipdr, on the right bank of the river; and to the south-west 
of the same side of the town, there is a government garden called Hari Singh 
Bégh, which contains a well ; but the water is said to be bad. 

In 1885 the fort was destroyed by an earthquake. Sopur is a famous 
fishing place. (Bates—Jones— Wingate.) 

SORA—Lat. 36° 1’ 9”. Long. Elev. 14,000’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash, in the broad 
valley at the foot of the eastern Kuenlun range, and below the great bend 
the Karakash makes to the north-west. It is a halting-place on the eastern 
Changchenmo route. Camping ground good. Fuel and grass abundant, 
Ground covered with natural salt pans. 

A road leads from here north-east crossing the Kuenlun by the Yangi 
or Elchi Diwan pass to Khotén, distant 160 miles, or eleven marches. 
(Trotter.) 

SORTUNG—Lat. 34° 3. Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 

A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, a few miles south-east 
of Srinagar. There are some fine chunér trees by the edge of the stream, 
shading the shrine of Zair Méj-i- Hund. 


SOWAN D—Lat. 33° 8’. Long. 75° 37’. Elev. 
A small village in Badrawér, containing about six houses, situated on 
the right bank of the Chandra Bhéga, just above the junction of the Nerd ; 
it lies near the foot of the spur in the angle formed between the two 
streams, The Nerd is bridged below the village. 
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SOWAR or CHIRI—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 35’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 13 miles from Tanks 
and 15 from Chagra, and about 5 miles west of the Pangong lake. Road 
from Tankse good. Slight ascent uparavine the whole way. Muglib 
passed at 7 miles. Camp on banks of a smal! fresh-water lake, Grass and 
fuel plentiful. No houses here. The mountains on either side abound with 
wild goats (snapo). (/uAnson.) 


SOW LEH—Lat. Long. Elev. 
A small village 173 miles from Léh, Supplies procurable in the neigh- 


bourhood. Fuel rather scarce. 


SPANMIK—Lat. 33° 55’. Long. 78° 32’, Elev. about 14,000. 
A small village of one or two houses, on the western shore of the Pangong 
lake. It lies half way between Lukung aud Mang. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. (Drew—Reynolds.) 


SPAN PUK—Lat 34°37’. Long. 77° 30’. Elev. 
A village of 15 houses on the left bank of the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladék). 
It is passed on the Léh-Skarda (vid the Shyok) route. It is said to possess 
a couple of houses, a dozen horned cattle, and a hundred sheep and goats 
(Aylmer.) 


SPITI—Lat. Long. Elev. 
Formerly a district of Lad&k, but now attached to Britis: India; lies 
south of Rupshu, and the Tsomorari lake. A route leads fiom it into 
Ladék vid the Parang-La, striking Laddk territory at Narbu Sumdo 
camp. 


SRINAGAR—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 50’. Elev. 5,250’. 
The capital of Kashmir, is situated on the river Jhelam, about midway 
from either end of the valley, to the west of a spur which juts down from 
the chain of mountains forming its northern boundary. 

Srinagar is the ancient and present name of the city. On account of 
being a Hindd name, it was disused during the time the Muhammadang 
were rulers, and for some hundreds of years the city was called by the same 
name as the country, that is,‘ Kashmir.” Accordingly, we find that Bernier 
in Aurangzeb’s time, and Forster, who travelled in this country in 1783, use 
the name of Kashmir, and not Srinagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
Kashmir they restored the old Hindd name, and Srinagar, the town has 
since been generally called, though in the mouths of some Muhammadans 
it is still Kashmir; its present appellation is generally supposed to signify 
“the town of Snrya, or the sun,” or it may be derived from Sri, or Shri, a 
title of Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, and goddess of prosperity, and 
means the ‘ fortunate city.’ 
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The town is built on a strip of dry ground, which stretches north and 
south, and is intersected by the Jhelum; on the other sides it is environed 
by shallow lakes and swamps. 

The banks of the river are low, and the ground on which the city 
stands is level. The Jhelum makes a long bend through the town, and it is 
likewise intersected by numerous canals and water-courses. 

The Hari Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city 
from its north-east corner, and it is likewise commanded from the south- 
east ata distance of about 2 miles by a rocky eminence called the Takht-i- 
Suliman. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, 
being little more than a mile across at its broadest. point; the greater 
portion is situated on the right bank of the river. 

The following table shows the number of marches and the estimated dis- 


tance in miles from Srinagar to some of the principal places :— 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 
6 


Number | Estimated 
To of distance Kemargs, 
marches. | in miles. 
Baramdla_. . a 2 31 | By road; journey by boat occupies about 
14 hours, 
Bhimbar . : . 13 150 | By the Pir Panjél pass. 
Islamabéd  . ‘ E 2 35 | By road; journey by boat occupies about 
28 hours. 
Jami . c . 5 ll 163 | By the Banihal pass. 
Jhelam : : ‘ 15 192 | By Pinch. 
. Kishtwdr . . 7 109 | By the Marbal pass. 
.Léh . : ri 19 254 | By the Dras road. 
. Mozafarabdd . ‘ 8 114 | By the right bank of the Jhelum. 
. Mari ‘ : . 12 135 | By old road; by new road, 13 marches. 
. Shupion . . . 2 29 
Sialkot : . ‘ 18 195 | By the Pfr Panjal pass. 
Simla . : . . 39 471 | By Kulu, Chamba, and Badrawér. 
Simla . * : ‘ 3i 362 | By Kangra and Chamba. 
Skarda . . : ll 150 | By Deosai. 
Skardi F : : 19 240 | By the Drds road. 
Sopdr . . ‘ : 2 30 | By road; journey by boat occupies about 


10 hours. 


The town of Srinagar has been likened to an eastern Venice, the 
place being intersected with canals in every direction, and th2 houses 
built out of the water. 

They are chiefly constructed of unburnt brick-work, built up in frames 
of wood ; the walls seldom exceed a single brick in thickness, so that, but 
for the wooden frame-work, these habitations would not be very safe ; they 
are generally two or three stories high, and are mostly in a neglected and 
ruinous condition with broken doors or no doors at all, with shattered 
lattices, windows stopped up with boards, paper, or rags, walls out of the 
perpendicular, and pitched roofs threatening to fall. 
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The roofs are formed of layers of birch-bark covered with a coating of 
earth, in which seeds dropped by birds, wafted by the wind, have vegeta- 
ted, and they are constantly overrun with grass and flowers. 

The houses of the better class are commonly detached and surrounded 
by a wall and gardens, which latter often communicate with a canal. 

The condition of the gardens is no better than that of the buildings, 
and the whole presente a striking picture of wretchedness and decay . 

The general character of the city of Srinagar is that of a confused mass 
of ill-favored buildings, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow and 
dirty lanes badly paved, and having a small gutter in the centre full of 
filth, banked up on each side by a border of mire. 

There are several market places and bazére in the city : that called the 
Maharéj Gunj has lately been constructed ; it isa large quadrangle situated 
near the right bank of the river, above the Haili Kadal, or fifth bridge, 
and contains the shops of the jewellers, silversmiths, and other tradesmen 
with whom European visitors usually deal. 

The poplar avenues form a remarkable feature in the environs of Sri- 
nagar; that known par ezcellence as the poplar avenue is on the right 
bank of the Jhelum, between the south-east corner of the city near the 
Amiri Kadal and the canal at the foot of the Takht-i-Sulimén hill. It was 
planted by the Sikhs, and is rather more than a mile long. Dr. Ince gives 
its average width as 56 feet, and states that it contains in all 1,714 trees, 
of which 1,699 are poplars and 15 chundrs. 

There is another celebrated avenue on the left bank of the Jhelam, from 
near the west-end of the Amiri Kadal to the village of Wahtor on the road 
to Shupion ; it is about 7 miles long and 12 yards wide, lined with trees on 
both sides all the way ; these are chiefly poplars, and most of them were 
planted by the Wazir Pand in the year 1864. 

An avenue of poplar trees likewise connects the open space to the 
south of the Sher Garhi with the bridge which crosses the Didh Ganga 
below the suburb of Batmalu. There are numerous gardens on the out- 
skirts of the city, more especially on the banks of the Jhelum. Diléwar 
Khén Bagh, which was laid out originally by a Pathan of that name, ison 
the Mar canal, near the Brarinambal, in the northern portion of the 
town ; it contains two smal] summer houses, which used to be appropriated 
to European visitors ; here Baron Hiigel, Dr. Henderson, and Mr. Vigne 
lived during their stay in Srinagar in the winter of 1835. 

Opposite the Sher Garhi, on the right bank of the river, is a small 
square enclosure, containing three or four fine chunér trees, ‘called the Ba- 
sant Bagh ; it is approached from the river by » broad flight of limestone 
steps, the materials of which are said to have been brought from Hasan- 
abdd, one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were 

-erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. An inscription on the 
tukhtposk at the top of the flight of the steps records that the ghét 
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and garden were made by order of Colonel Mian Singh, the humane Gov- 
ernor of Kashmfr, A. D. 1835. 

In the time of the Pathdns, the city of Srinagar was divided into 
sixteen zillas or parishes, each being under the care and management of 
a kotwdl and other officials; these have now been reduced to twelve, 
each zilla being again sub-divided into a number of mahallas or districts. 

To each zilla there is a zi//adar and a kotwal or police officer, and in 
like manner the affairs of each mahalla are administered through a maballa- 
dér. 

The zilladar has but little real authority, his chief duty being to keep 
a strict watch over all bad characters, and to report any unusual occur- 
rence to the kotwél and the city judge. 

The following is a list of the zillas :— 

1. Droasun includes 23 mahallas, and comprises that part of the city 
west of the Takht-i-Sulfmén and south of the Tsont i-Kol canal. 

2, AHLEHMUR includes 8 mahallas, on the right bank of the Jhelum 
north of the Tsont-i-Kol canal. 

8. Kumyan includes 15 mahallas, north-east of Brarinambal, and the 
Mar canal. 

4. Rarnawar includes 15 mahallas, west of the Dal and south-east of 
the Hari Parbat. 

5. Nawertrss includes 21 mahallas between the Mar canal and the Hari 


Parbat. 
6. Sanatn Darnwiza includes 18 mahallas north and north-west of Hari 


Parbat. 

7. Gatna Kapat includes fourteen mahallus in the middle of the town, 
on both sides of the Jhelum. 

8. Buxprmur includes 27 mahallas on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
at the north-west end of the town. 

9, CuuTsaBUL includes 10 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south-west end of the town. 

10. Tasuwon includes 9 mahallas on the left bank of the Jhelum. 

11, Nugsineup includes 5 mahallas by the Kut-i-Kol canal, north 
of the Sher Garhi. 

12, Susrx Gup includes four mahallas in the vicinity of the palace. 

Moorcroft, who visited Srinagar in 1823, estimated the population 
at 240,000; the judicious and cautious Elphinstone, in the early part 
of the present century, at “from 150,000 to 200,000.” By Baron 
Hiigel the population of Srinagar was subsequently computed not to 
exceed 40,000. Vigne, as well as Cunningham, estimated it at $0,000— 
s diminution which the former attributed to the oppressive character of 
the Sikh rule, to which the valley had then been subject for sixteen years, 
aggravated by the successive calamities of earthquake, pestilence, and famine. 

According to the Administration Report for 1873, compiled by order of 
the maharéja, the population is 132,681, of whom 89,737 are Hindés, 
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92,766 are Mubammadans, and 178 are put down as belonging to other 
castes. 

This gives evidence of an increasing population, when compared with 
the results of the previous census taken in 1866, which were as follows :— 


Number of zillas or divisions of the city . ‘ “ 12 
Ditto maballas or sub-divisions * . : 277 
Ditto houses ‘ a . . . . 20,304 
Ditto shops . . 1,037 


Population. 


Men . 3 44,356 
Mubammadans { Women ‘ . . ‘ » 43,414 
87,770 
. Men P * a . 5 < . 13,292 
Hindés{ Women) 8) Lan 
24,857 
112,627 
come cei 


The population now (1889) does not probably exceed 100,000. ( Wingate.) 


Srinagar is the rendezvous of travelling merchants from all sides, 
who are attracted thither by the shawls and other articles made from 
“pashm.” Besides these, Kabulis take away rosaries, tooth-sticks (miswak), 
and snuff boxes, and pen trays of the so-called papter-maché ware, which is 
more commonly painted wood. If their purchases are large, they pay by 
drafts, if not, in tomdéns, which they carry with them. The Turkisténis bring 
tea, Chinese eatthenware, musk, shaw]-wool, felt, silver, ingots, horses, and 
the produce of trans-Himalayan looms; the Hinddstduis, piece-goods, 
chintzes, brocades; the inhabitants of Baltistdn, dried fruits, woollen 
mantles, and gold, in exchange for which their chief demand is rice, 
iron, and cotton stuffs. A few articles of Russian manufacture, such as 
guns, cooking vessels, and tea-urns, are imported-through Badakhshan. 

(Girdlestone.) 


The people are ingenious, industrious, and persevering, and display 
much taste as silversmiths, and in the production of papier-maché articles ; 
but the more important manufactures of paper, leather, fire-arms, and otto 
of roses, for which the place was formerly much celebrated, have in great 
measure died out. 

The river Jhelum makes one long bend through the city, and in its 
passage has been narrowed to a width of little more than 80 yards; an 
immovable barrier is thereby opposed to expansion, and its stream is conse- 
quently more rapid and deeper than in any other part of the valley; its 
depth is ever varying, but the average during the season of floods is about 
18 feet, and it rushes under the bridges with considerable force. The 
embankment formerly extended from the first to the last bridge, and some 
portions of it are still perfect, but in places it has been entirely washed 
away or otherwise removed ; it was chiefly composed of long regular blocks 
of limestone, many of which were of very large dimensions, and among 
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them may be seen many blocks of carved stone, evidently portions of 
ancient Hindi temples, ruins of which are scattered all over the valley. 
Along the banks of the river there are also numerous remains of stote 
ghats or landing-stairs. After continued heavy rains, aided by the melting 
of the snows on the surrounding mountains—floods are not uncommon— 
the waters rise very rapidly, and occasionally cause much damage. 

The river is not fordable, but boats of all sizes, up to 800 and 1,000 
maunds burthen, ply up and down it; the smaller description are pro- 
pelled with paddles and the larger by poles. 

‘The clusters of bathing-boxes moored along the margin of the stream, 
and which are met with in almost all the villages and towns throughout 
the valley, are a noteworthy feature in the scene. 

The bridges which cross the Jhelum in its passage through the city 
of Srinagar are all of the same materia] and picturesque form of con- 
struction; they are traditionally ascribed to the period of independent 
Muhammadan rule, z.e., from A. D. 1326 to 1587. 

Their construction may be thus described. Piles are first driven to 
make a foundation, undressed deodar logs of about 25 feet in length and 
24 or 3 feet in girth are laid about 2 feet apart, in a horizontal position, 
layer on layer, each alternate layer being at right angles with that above 
and beneath it, and this way the piers are raised to the height of 25 or 80 
feet. They are about 90 feet apart, and are spanned by long undressed 
timbers of the same wood, placed side by side; above, a little earth is laid 
on to make a roadway, or a double row of small timbers closely packed is 
laid transversely across the bridge, sloping from the middle towards either 
edge. 

The piers are usually protected on their upper sides from the violence 
of floods by abutments formed of stones and piles, which present sharp 
angles to the current. 

The deodar piles in many of the bridges have remained uninjured by the 
water for several centuries. 

The following list of the bridges at Srinagar, with their dimensions, is 
extracted from Dr. Ince’s Guide Book :— 


No. Names. Length, | Breadth. Bpeiber freee depth 

Yards. | Feet. Feet. 

1 | Amfrf Kadal , rl ‘ 7 : 134 20 5 

2) Hubba Kadal_ - F a ‘ 97 24 3 

3 | Fateh Kadal . : 7 . ‘ 8s 7 3 

4 | Zeina Kadal . es . % . 96 24 3 18 

5 | Haili Kadal . . - . * 82 17 3 

6 | Naya Kadal : . . . : 73 18 3 

7 | Sutfa Kadal * ‘ . : 5 110 19 4 
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The Amirf Kadal was constructed ty Amir Khan, the governor of 
Kashwir, in the time of Timdr Shéh, of Kabul, and was rebuilt by Mfén 
Singh, after having been carried away by a flood. 

The Hubba Kadal, as well as the fourth, or Zeina Kadal bridge, until 
very lately supported a line of shops on both sides. 

The Zeina Kadal commemorates the tolerant reign of the good king 
Zein-ul-abdin, in whose lifetime it was first constructed. 

From a stone slab in the zférat of Shéh Naimutilla, immediately 
below the Suffa Kadal, it would appear that this bridge was built by Saif 
Khan in A. D. 1664. 

There are also numerous smull bridges over the canals in various parts 
of the city ; the positions of many of them will be found recorded in the 
following descriptions of the canals. 

While the Jhelum forms the main artery of communication through 
the city of Srinagar, it is sapplemented by a net-work of canals, vtz., the 
Kuth-i-kol on the left bank, and the Tsont-i-kol, the Mar, and the 
Rainawari, with their branches, on the right bank. 

The Kuth-i-kol leaves the left bank of the Jhelum just north of and 
below the walls of the Sher Garhi (where there isa pucka bridge of 
three spans), and flowing beneath the Tainki bridge, a kadal of two spans, 
passes the Goléb Bagh to the west, the bank on this side being retained 
by a wall. 

At the north end of this garden some masses of masonry in the channel 
indicate the remains of the Ded Kadal. 

A branch or loop to the west embraces the Diwén Kirpé Ram garden, 
and just above the zfdrat of Saiad Mansur the canal bifurcates. The western 
branch, known as the Sonah-kol, is the smaller and shallower; it skirts 
the town in a north-westerly direction, flowing under a bridge close to the 
Saiad Mansdr ziérat, and, passing on the left bank the Colonel Beja Singh 
Bagh, at the north end of which a road is carried across the canal by 
a ricketty Adnal bridge, it then passes under the Deresh Kadal, and even- 
tually empties itself into the Dadh Ganga river just above the Chutsa 
Kadal bridge, which crosses that stream about 50 yards from its junction 
with the Jhelum. Returning to the main branch of the Kuathai-kol 
caval, it passes under the Kunyah Kadal in the vicinity of the Diwén Kirpé 
Rém Bagh, and flowing beneath the Haj-rat-rin Sam bridge passes the 
garden-house of Mirza Maihidhin on the right bank, just below which a 
shallow branch makes a loop to the north, passing under the Sali oar 
an old masonry arch. 

The main branch, which has hitherto taken a northerly direction, now 
turns to the west, passing under the Bozager Kadal; the banks of the 
canal are now high and supported by a stone embankment, which is in & 
dilapidated condition ; it then passes the Malik Sahib ziérat on the right 
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bank ; on the left the ground is open and laid out in vegetable gardens ; 
the canal then flows under the Watal Kadal, about 70 yards beyond which 
it empties iteelf into the Jhelum, just above the Suffa Kadal, the last 
bridge. The Kuth-i-kol canal is only navigable for about four months 
(April to July), when the Jhelum is in flood ; for the rest of the year it 
consists for the most part of a succession of dirty puddles of stagnant 
water. When fall, this canal is traversed by boats of the largest descrip- 
tion. 

That portion of the town lying on the right bank of the Jhelum is in- 
tersected by a labyrinth of water channels, whose only communications 
with the river is by the way of the Dal lake and the Tsont-i-kol canal, 
apropés to which Baron Hiigel remarks that when living in the Dilawér 
Khén B&gh on the Mar canal, it took an hour and a half by water to 
reach the Sh&h Hamadén mosque on the bank of the Jhelum, the distance 
by land being only a few hundred yards. 

The sont-i-kol, or apple-tree canal, leaves the right bank of the Jhe- 
lum opposite the Sher Ghari, just below the Basant Bagh; at its lower 
end it is about 30 yards wide, and varies in depth from 3 to 15 feet, ac- 
cording to the height of the river. 

At the upper end ite waters communicate with the Dal lake through 
flood-gates, which remain open when the current sets from the lake towards 
the river. During inundations of the Jhelum the flood-gates are closed on 
the first rush of water towards the lake, which is thus prevented from over- 
flowing the lower part of the city. The Gao Kadal crosses the canal near 
the Sher Ghari end, and it is embanked on both sides and lined with mag- 
nificent trees ; the water is very clear, and numerous fish play amongst 
the long reeds that wave upon its edges; its surface is often covered with 
numbers of tame ducks and geese, which are the property of the maharéja. 
One of the Pathén governors bad it in contemplation to unite the trees on 
either bank by a kind of suspended trellis-work, and then to have planted 
vines whose fruit and branches would have been thus supported over the 
midst of the stream ; but his recall prevented him from carrying his inten- 
tions into effect. The length of the canal from the Jhelum to the Drog- 
jun or water-gate at the entrance of the Dal lake is about 14 mule, and the 
time oceupied in traversing it in a small boat is a little more than half an 
hour. 

A branch of the Tsont-i-kol canal leads from the water-gate in a south- 
erly direction between the foot of the Takbt-i-Suliman and the end of the 
poplar avenue, and communicates with the Jhelum ; its mouth is closed by 
an embankment, over which, however, the river rises in seasons of high 
floods; this branch is known as the Sonawar canal; it frequently dries, 
and is crossed by a kadal bridge at the end of the poplar avenue. 


The Rainawar canal, or rather the net-work of water channels which 
fringes the western side of the Dal lake, is sometimes known by other names, 
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such as the Kraliyar, Dal Kotwél, &c., from the localities through which it 
passes. The general direction of the canal from the water-gate at the 
south-west corner of the Dal is due north, passing through the Rainawar and 
suburbs lying at the foot of the Hari Parbat. Vigne describes this canal 
as sometimes shaded by a stately chundr, sometimes bounded by a wall, 
sometimes by a meadow sloping imperceptibly to the water’s edge, its 
surface covered with closely-growing lotus-leaves, through which the boats 
make their way with difficulty. 

Moorcroft says that the Rainawar canal receives at its commencement— 
where it is called also the water of Khaja-yar-bal—a small supply from the 
northward. The contents of the canal by which it is brought are fur- 
nished by the Sind near the village of Kanja; passing over a platform it 
skirts the base of the hills past Ganddrbal, and sends off a main branch 
into the city to fulfil one of the chief objects of its construction, the pro- 
vision of a supply of water to the Jama Masjid, to which it was led in as 
direct a line as the surface permitted. It is called the Lakbf canal, having 
cost a lakh of rupees, and was the work of Zein-ul-abd{u ; it was last 
repaired by Aurangzeb, 

Another branch of the canal goes off to the Tel-bal, on the east of the 
lake, and the test of its water passes towards the foot of the old wall of 
Nagar, at the base of the Hari Parbat, where it forms a broad ditch, and 
then continuing its course on the north-east unites with the Rainawar. 


In its course this canal is crossed by sundry bridges, of which the Naid 
Yar, a masonry bridge of three elegant arches, is the most noteworthy, as 
from the east end of this bridge commences the Chidur Sit, the artificial 
causeway which has been carried across the Dal. 

The Mar or snake canal may be held to flow from Naoptra Kadal on 
the south-west margin of the Dal; it passes successively the Mirza 
Muhammad Ali Bagh on the right bank, the Mirza Raza Bayh on the left 
bank, and the Ded-bébé-ka-masyid on the right bank, just beyond which 
the main channel turns to the north-west, the Shebilting branch flowing 
on in a westerly direction through the Brarinambal. 

The Dilawér Khan Bagh, which in early times was appropriated as 
the residence of the European visitors to Srinagar, lies just off the main 
branch to the west, skirting which the canal enters the town and flows 
under the Nyid Kadal; the canal, which is now narrow, with high banks 
supported by masonry walls, then flows under the Bhuri Kadal, just above 
which, on the left bank, is a ghét and market for the sale of fruit and 
vegetables, the produce of the numerous gardens on the Dal. 

The canal then passes under the Sraf Kadal, which supports a row of 
shops, the office of the deroga of the dagshdli being on the left bank, just 
below it; it then flows beneath the Kadi Kadal, on the left of which bridge 
is the Mir Nazak Sahib zfdrat. Between these two bridges the retaining 
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walls of the canal have been largely supplied with stones from ruined 
Hindu temples; these relics abound particularly on the right bank, on 
which bank is the Kamangharpira, a Shia quarter of the city inhabited 
by the wealthiest of that sect. 

The canal then flows beneath the Raza Ver Kadal, passing through the 
Batsmahal; the residence of Mirza Abdul Karim on the left bank being 
connected with his garden on the right bank by a rustic wooden bridge 
clothed with vines; it then passes the zidrat of Saiad Sorkhébi on the ~ 
left bank; a branch of the canal flows from the right bank at a lower 
level, beneath a narrow bridge called the Kan Kadal. 

The main channel passes under the Khwador bridge, which takes its 
name from a colony of crows inhabiting some chundrs on the bank of the 
stream, and passes through the Bulbul Lanka, a quarter of the city which 
1s almost entirely inbabited by pandits; the banks of the canal are now 
low, and the town becomes more open, there beir.g a broad pathway by the 
right bank ; the canal then passes under a wooden bridge, the Gao Kadal, 
which is crossed by a row of dwellings; it then flows beneath the Dima 
Kadal, a wooden bridge, which apparently has replaced a more ancient 
masonry arch, it being supported by stone piers. 

From the right bank, a narrow branch at a lower level flows beneath 
the Pucha Kadal, a small wooden bridge, soon after which the main branch 
divides, flowing beneath two small arches known as the Sekkidéfar bridges, 
and the canal soon after ceases to be navigable, except when the waters 
are at their height. 

The northern and narrower branch flows by the Tdgah through the 
Atsan morass to the Anchar lake, and again issuing from it proceeds in a 
curved direction towards the Jhelum, which it joins near the debouch of 
the Sind. 

The larger branch continues in a westerly direction to the Nur Bagh, 
soon after passing which it is lost in a swamp. 

With the exception of the Gao and Dima Kadals, all the bridges which 
eross the Mér canal are single pointed masonry arches, and apparently very 
ancient. 

During the four winter months, vz,, from November to February, the 
water fails, but for eight months of the year the Nali Mar is navigable, 
and is the most serviceable of all the canals, for, although not kept in very 
good order, it bas water sufficient to admit of boats of considerable burthen, 
and grain is brought by this means into the heart of the city : in its course 
it traverses that part of the town in which are situated the best houses in 
Srinagar occupied by merchants and bankers. Vigne describes the Mar 
canal as perhaps the most curious place in the city : 

“Its narrowness—for it does not exceed 30 feet in width—its walls of massive stone, 
its heavy single-arch bridges and landing places of the same materials, the glooiny 
passages leading down upon it, betoken the greatest antiquity, whilst the'lofty and 
many-storied houses that rise directly from the waters, supported only by thin trunks of 
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deodar, seem ready to fall down upon the boats with every gust of wind. It cannot but 
remind the traveller of one of the old canals in Venice, and although far inferior in 
architectural beauty, it is, perhaps, not without pretensions to equal singularity.” 


The public buildings in the city of Srinagar are but few, and none 
of them are entitled to notice for either their architectural or antiquarian 
merits. The Jama Masjid, or great mosque, is situated on the north 
side of the town, a short distance from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
between the bend of the river and the Hari Parbat hill. It isa very 
Jarge square and saracenic building, with an open square or pateo in 
the centre, and a wooden steeple at each angle. The foundations are of 
stone, but the roof of the surrounding cloister, or interior, is supported by 
two rows of pillars, three hundred and ninety-two in all, on plain stone 
bases, each pillar being formed of a single deodar tree, about 80 feet in 
height, and the bases, it is said, were once part of a flight of steps leading 
to the top of the Takht-i-Sulim&n, though this may be doubted on account 
of their shape. A large gothic arch opens from the pateo to the principal 
altar, over which the roof is much higher than elsewhere, The length of 
a side of the square in the interior is 126 yards, the width 21 yards, The 
gloomy silence and general aspect of the place are cathedral-like and im- 
posing; over the gate is an inscription in Persian, from which we learn 
that the mosque was built by the Emperor Shéh Jabén. The floor is 
paved throughout with bricks, which are placed edgeways ; nearly opposite 
to the entrance to this mosque there is a raised stone platform covered 
with graves, and close to it asmall ruined enclosure, the remains of a stone 
temple. 

A little further on there is a very large, deep, and square tank or re- 
servoir, having a long and broad flight of steps leading down to the water. 

Outside the western wall of this mosque there are several Chak tombs, 
amongst which there is a small miniature temple with four sides, each of 
which is about 12 inches wide and 18 inches high, and is supported upon 
a fluted stone column, 2} feet high and 3 feet 8 inches in circumference. 

The Shah Hamadén masjid is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, 
just below the Fathi Kadal, or third bridge. The shrine is constructed 
chiefly of the wood of the deodar pine, and is equipped with a pyramidal 
eteeple of timber capped with brass, the prototype of every mosque in 
Kashmir. 

The Alf Masjid is situated at the north end of the Tdgah, an open, 
flat green or common on the bank of the Mér canal, close to the right 
bank of the Jhelum. The mosque is a fine old building, half concealed by 
some of the largest chunérs in Kashmir. The interior is about 64 yards 
long and 22 wide; the roof is flat, and supported by four rows of poly- 
gonal wooden pillars, each pillar resting upon a plain, triangular stone 
pedestal, about 1% inches high. Upon the floor, near the western wall, 
there is a stone slab, 3 feet long and 15 inches high, bearing an Arabic 
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inscription, which states that this Alf Masjid was built in the time of 
Sultén Hasan Badshéh, by Kazi Hasti, Sonér, about A. D, 1471. 

On the southern side of the Kohi Maran, or Hari Parbat hill, is a fine 
old ruin of a beautiful mosque built by Akhin Milla Shah, the tutor or 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Jahéngir, who founded several other edifices 
in Kashmir. Baron Hiigel says that it deserves notice on account of the 
finely-wrought black marble and etone lavished upon it. The gates are 
made of one single stone, and polished like a mirror; but the wanton love 
of destruction has torn some out of their places, and others lie perishing 
on the earth. To the west of this ruin is the shrine of Sh&4h Hamzah or 
Makadam Sahib, a large wooden-roofed building of great sanctity among 
the Muhammadans. 

The No Masjid, or Pathar Masjid, is one of the three mosques that 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the emperors. It is situated on 
the left bank of the river, nearly opposite the Sh&h Hamadén, and is per- 
haps the most massive and substantial building in the city. It was founded 
in the reign of Jabéngir by his famous queen, Nir Jahéa (the light of the 
world), the Nur Mahal (the light of the palace) of Lalla Rookh. It 
consists of three aisles, about 180 feet long, divided by piera of the simp- 
lest possible design. Beyond a little shallow panelling on the walls, 
and the foliations of the Saracenic arches, there is a total absence of decor- 
ation. In consequence of a prejudice against the sex of the founder, it 
has always been appropriated to secular purposes, and is now used as a 
barn. Adjoining the fine old ghét leading to this mosque, there is a burial 
ground, where three or four massive fluted limestone columns are lying 
about, and near them is an old zffrat, called the Haji Amedi Khéri. 

The Thagi Baéb4-ki-Ziérat is situated on the left bank of the river, 
immediately above the junction of the Kut-i-Kol canal; it is said to be 
worthy of a visit, being composed of white marble, beautifully inlaid with 
black. The very elegant fretwork in the window is made of composition 
that might be taken for stone. 

The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, about 200 yards below the Haili Kadal, the fifth 
bridge ; it is said to be the first mosque erected in Kashmir, and to contain 
the ashes of a fakir named Bulbul Shéh, by whom, according to tradition, 
Muhammadanism was first introduced into the country. Trees are growing 
through the roof of the building, which is now in a very ruinous and 
neglected state. 

Immediately below the Haili Kadal, on the right bank of the river, is 
the Raintun Shéh-ki-Masjid, an old stone building; on the western wall 
is a stone bearing a peculiar inscription in the Nagri character, supposed 
to be Buddhist. The Wysi Sahib-ki-Ziérat is just below this building. 

The Mongri Masjid, in the northern portion of the town, on the canal 
south-east of the Dilawér Khan Bégh, is worthy of notice, being in better 
preservation than any other building of the kind. 
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The European quarter has a good deal altered of late years, and various 
permanent residences have been built. In the centre stands the new 
Residency with two imposing gateways. Behind it, near the Sonawar 
canal, is the house of the Residency Surgeon. Below the Residency are 
the clerks’ offices, the post office, and other buildings; and along the 
river bank a few of the bachelors’ quarters are still available. Above the 
Residency stands the Settlement bungalow, and beyond that and includ- 
ing all the Munshi Bagh, are the diminutive buildings known as married 
quarters, which are now supplied with glass windows and doors, are 
partially furniched, and for which a rent is pow charged to cover expenses. 
In the Munshi Bagh are the houses of the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
C. M.S. Mission, and of Mon. Bijex, the carpet-manufacturer. There 
are also a small dispensary attached to the Re-idency, and a public library 
and reading room, a useful but unsightly building. Behind the Resi- 
dency is the polo-ground, and towards tbe city end the lawn tennis 
courts. There are many beautiful building sites on the shore of the 
Dal lake and towards Pandrathan, but hitherto the European community 
have been as strictly relegated to one quarter as the Jews of the German 
“Judengasse.” As residents and visitors increase, this confinement, 
unless very stringent sanitary measures are adopted, is soon likely to rob 
Srinagar of its reputation as a health resort. (tngate.) 

The most convenient encamping grounds are those of the Chunér B&gh 
on the left bank of the Tsont-i-Kol canal ; under the trees around the Hari 
Singh Bagh, near the poplar avenue at the back of the lower range of bun- 
galows ; and in the Munshi Bagh, behind the upper range. The island in 
the Jhelum near the Agent’s residence, about midway between the upper 
and lower range of bungalows, is thickly shaded with trees, and affords a 
certain amount of accommodation. The Rém Munshi Bagh, a large orchard 
on the right bank of the Jhelum, is a very quiet spot for encamping, but 
possesses the disadvantage of lying a mile and a half above the upper range 
of bungalows. 

On the opposite side of the stream, and a little lower down, is a large 
building erected by the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh, a few years ago, for 
the purpose of dinners, balls, &c. 

There is also a summer house available for visitors in the Chaoni, 
a garden on the left bank of the Jhelum, about a mile below the city. 

The British cemetery is a strip of ground at the south corner of the 
Shaikh Bagh, a large garden on the right bank of the Jhelum, below the 
lower range of bungalows, anda few hundred yards above the Amiri Kadal, 
the first bridge ; it was consecrated by the Bishop of Calcutta in May’ 1865, 
and then contained 14 graves, which have since been increased to 21 
(1872), and to 44 (1888). 

In the middle of the Shaikh Bagh is the residence of the Chaplain, who 
performs Divine Service in the upper story twice every Sunday. 
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There is a British Resident at the Court of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jami and Kashmir, also a Residency Surgeon, who is also Civil 
Surgeon; a chaplain is sent up every summer, 

The British Resident usually resides in Srinagar for the greater part of 
tke season, removing to Gulmarg (with the chaplain and medical officer) 
during the hot months of July and August, whick are usually malarious and 
unhealthy in the lower parts of the valley ; indeed, it may be doubted whe- 
ther Srinagar can lay claim to possess a salubrious climate, as fevers and 
affections of the digestive organ» are rife throughout the summer. 

There is a native agent deputed by the mabardja to attend to the 
varied wants of European visitors. 

A glacier in aravine in the mountains behind the Shalimar gardens 
furnishes a supply of ice during the earlier part of the summer. 

Srinagar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Didh 
Ganga and high road from Shupion; it is not defended by wall or ditch, 
and the only strong places are the forts of theSher Garhi and Hari Parbat. 

The Sher Garhi, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, at 
the south end of the town, ccntains the maharaja’s palace, and is the city 
residence of the maharaja of Kashmir. As a fortress, it does not possess 
any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated ; and from the 
amount of pine timber and other inflammable substances, of which the 
interior buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery fire. 
One or two batteries of field artillery are accommodated in the gun-sheds 
within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the walls, 
The fort is a rectangular enclosure, about 400 yards long and 200 yards 
wide, lying due north and south on the river bank, just below the Amiri 
Kadal, the first bridge. The southern face is separated from the bazér and 
suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow glacis, 
about 150 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-: Kol canal, and 
the houses on its left bank approach close to the walls; on the west side 
the ground is for the most part open, a raised road and avenue of poplar 
trees leading to the bridge crossing the Dadh Ganga and to the parade 
ground ; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south and west, the walls, which are 
throughout of stone and loop-holed, are double, forming a covered way ; on 
the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and dwellings, 
the residences and offices of government officials, which project over the 
water: both inner and outer walls are connected by bastion towers at close 
intervals; the outer wall on the land sides is probably about 10 feet high, 
and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west side it is protected 
by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth; this 
ditch overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and 
part of the north and south fronts. At present the ditch is nearly filled 
up with rubbish. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high. 
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Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of new barracks, and a 
covered way about 80 feet wide separates the outer and the inner wall. 
The main entrance is from the causeway at the south-east corner; the road 
turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long bazér; the houses are of brick, and the 
road, which is roughly paved, is about 30 feet wide; on either side of this 
bazar are scattered dwellings, and the garrison store-houses, &. From the 
bazér the path lies through a quadrangle called the Am Khés, which 
contains the government offices; to the east of the Am Khés, with which it 
communicates on the river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the 
Rang-i-Mahél, containing the hall of audience, reception chambers, and 
the office of the governor ; it is approached by a ghat and stair-case from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Mah&l, and leading from it, is a small 
enclosure, the toshakhdéna or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable 
government property. The whole of the north end of the fort is occupied 
by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Mabaréj-ka-Mandar, a very ugly structure, the roof 
of which is covered with thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing 
through the Am Khas the road emerges from the inner fort, and passes by 
the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in the 
middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The Sher Garhi was, it is said, built by Amfr Khén Jabén; it was 
called Narsing-ghar by the Sikhs. It was greatly damaged by the earth- 
quake of 1885: a new battery is being built at the north-east corner, and 
a bridge is being constructed at the Kath-i-kol canal, just where it leaves 
the Jhelum. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant 
position on the northern outskirts of the city. It seems obvious that it 
derives its name from the Hindu god Hari or Vishnu, of whom there is a 
rock-cut sculpture on one side of the slope. The hill, which is called also 
Kohi-Maran, lies between the Dal and Anchar lakes, and rises about 2h0 
feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, and though now 
almost bare of vegetation, ia mentioned by Forster as being covered with 
gardens and orchards, The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, a portion 
of which has fallen into ruins; it was built by Akbar and enclosed the 
royul city of Nagar Nagar; its leogth is about 3 miles; it is 28 feet high 
and 13 thick, and is strengthened at intervals of about 50 yards by 
bastions which are about 34 feet high, and loop-hooled like the upper part 
of the wall, At present there are but three gateways, the Kati Darwaza 
on the south-east, the Bachi on the west, and the Sangbin on the north- 
west. 

The fort, which ocenpies the summit of the hill, may be reached by two 
roads, one beginning at the north side of the hill, and which is broad, of 
an easy gradient, aud fit for horses, the other commencing at the foot of 
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the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of stone, 
consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the 
outline of the crest, and also of a separate square building with a bastion 
at each end, situated just below the western wing. The walls are of stone, 
about 30 feet in height and 3 feet in thickuess. The south face only is 
pierced for musketry. 

Barracks fora small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on 
their roof is a thick coating of earth, which is intended to afford shelter 
to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes, but at present the roof is 
very rotten. The armament (188%) consists of — 


Six 4’ S.B., M.L., brass gans (heavy). 
Six 3” ,, oo» 7 (light). 
Forty Sher-bachas. 


Inside there are three masonry tanks. They measure about $0’ x 30’ x 8’. 
The space within is very limited, and the garrison would suffer very 
severely from shelling. The fort has no ditch, There is one gateway on 
the east side. The north side is weak, but is protected by the proximity 
of the lake. On the east side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards 
of the base of the hill on which the fort is built. On the west side there 
are thinly scattered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there is also 
marshy land, but at a greater distance than on the east side. It appears 
to be the weakest side ; and the fort was attacked in this place when the 
country was wrested from Shaikh Imém-i-Din. The southern or city side 
of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is made stronger. 
The town extends nearly to the base of the hill. 

There is a powder magazine in an old masjid called Oké! Mand just 
at the foot of the hill. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or 
less on every side by marshy lands and Jakes; but the fortifications on it 
could make no great resistance to an attacking force furnished with 
artillery. 

The inhabitants of Srinagar obtain their supplies of drinking water 
almost exclusively from the river and canals, or from the lakes; that from 
the Gogribal, at the south-east corner of the Dal, being considered the 
best. There are a few wells in the city in gardens, and attached to the 
masjide and Aammdéms ; but wel! water is only used for purposes of irriga- 
tion and ablution. 

The water of the Jhelum must necessarily be very foul, being charged 
with the impurities, not only of the capital, but also of the towns and 
villages situated on its banks ; it is, however, highly esteemed by those who 
use it. 

There are but few springs in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, and, with 
the exception of the Chashma Shahi, they yield only a scanty and uncertain 
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supply of water. The Chashma Shéhi is situated at the south end of a 
small garden and pleasure-house on the slopes of the mountain about a mile 
from the south-east margin of the Dal; its waters are very pure and most 
abundant. There is also a small spring ‘in the village of Thid, below the 
Kutlun or Pari Mahal, a short distance to the west of Chashma Shahi. 

A spring known as the Drogjun Poker is situated under some chunér 
trees near the garden of a gosain, at the south-west foot of the Takht-i- 
Suliman, east of the Sonawar branch of the Tsont-i-Khol canal; in seasons 
of drought this spring sometimes dries. Close to the Alf Masjid, on the 
Tdgab, is a small tank which is fed by a spring; and in the suburb of 
Naoshera, north of the city, are tvo springs, the Vetsar Nag and Wante- 
bowun, both of which are appropriated by the Hindus. 

The rocky eminence called the Takht-i-Sulimén (Throne of Solomon) 
is situated rather more than a mile south-east of the town, between the 
right bank of the Jhelum and the Dal lake, of which the traveller Forster 
calls it one of the portals; in this fancy he is followed by Moore. It forms 
the end of a spur from the Zebanwan mountain, but is separated from the 
main range by a very deep guily. The hill rises to the height of 6,240 
feet, 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding plain, and overlooks the 
town of Srinagar, which spreads away tu the foot of the opposite but lower 
eminence of the Hari Parbat, in contradistinction to which it is sometimes 
called by the Hindis Sir-i-Shur, or Shiva’s head. It is also known by the 
name Sankara Char, or Shankardtséri, or it may have been so named from 
Sankara and Chacra, two kings who reigned in Kashmir, A.D. 954-6. 

The Takht-i-Sulimdn is commanded by the adjacent bills at a distance 
of about 2 miles, but the bills do not command much, and none but the 
smallest guns could be taken up them. 

The Takht-i-Sulfmén may be ascended by two roads; the easier is that 
upon the west side, which commences behind the village of Drogjun, a few 
hundred yards from the sluice gate. This path was made by Gulab Singh 
a short time before bis death, and is composed of wide stone steps extend- 
ing nearly all the way up; the ascent occupies rather more than half an 
hour, and is practicable for ponies. The other road is on the east side of 
the hill, and is very rough, although not very steep; it is only fit for walk- 
ing. The view from the top is exceedingly fine, embracing nearly the 
whole length and breadth of the valley. 

The present city of Srinagar was built by King Pravarasena II in the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era, but at the time of 
the visit of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, A.D. 631, 
and indecd nearly three centuries later, the ancient capital of the same 
name was also standing on the spot now known as Péndrathan. From 
the year A.D. 960 the site of the capital was fixed permanently at the 
present town of Srinagar. 

The city of Srinagar may be said to be surrounded with lakes 
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and morasses, but only those to the north approach the actual limits of 
the city. 

On the south, close to the left bank of the Jhelum, with which it com- 
municates by a canal, the Vetnar stretches for some miles parallel with 
the belt of dry land which is traversed by the high road to Shupion ; near 
to it is the Nagat Nambal, and to the west of the road on the left bank of 
the Didh Ganga lies the head of the Bimman, one of the series of morasses 
lying between the slopes on the south-west side of the valley and the 
Jhelum, which extend the entire distance to the Wular lake. 

East and north-east of the town, on the right bank of the Jhelum, is 
the Dal or city jake. Dal signifies in the Kashmfri language “a lake,” 
and it is also a Tibetén word meaning “still.” It is said to have been at 
one time an extensive plain called Vitdlamarg, and to have been converted 
into a lake by a Hindd raja. This Jake is a source of large revenue to the 
government, who let it to the highest bidder. It was let in 1869 for 
30,000 chilkis a year. ‘I'he farmers of it are said to make out of it 40,000 
chilki rupees annually. 

It extends from 5 to 6 miles from north to south, and is 2 to 3 miles 
from east to west at ifs broadest point. The mountains rise abruptly along 
its eastern edge. 

The average depth of this lake is not more than 7 to 10 feet, though 
in one place it reaches 26 feet ; the water being very clear, the bottom, 
covered with weeds, is almost constantly visible. On its surface the lotus 
(nilumbium speciosum). with its noble pink and white flower, is very vom- 
mon, and in fact the leaves are so numerous that in some places they form 
a verdant carpet, over which the waterhens, and others of the same genus, 
securely run without risk of beiny immersed. 

That extraordivary plant, the “‘annesleya horrida”’—there called the 
juwur—is also common in some parts of the lake. Its broad round leaf 
lies on the water like that of the lotus, its upper surface being in no way 
remarkable, whilst below it is covered with numerous hard, sharp, and 
hooked spicula, the use of which, no doubt, will some day be ascertained. 
The other plants on the lake are a white lily, another called ¢:/, and the 
singdva (from singa, horn), or horned water-nut, and a numerous variety of 
reeds and rushes: of one kind is coustructed the frame-sieve used by the 
paper-makers; with avother the roofs of the boats are matted; and the 
flower of another, which resembles cotton iu texture, is mixed up with the 
mortar that is plastered on the side of a bath, in order to prevent its being 
tco much softened by the steam, 

The Dal lake is included in what is known as the Mir Beliri Tabsil. 


This comprises 13 villages, e#z.— 


Bachwéra. Navapura. 
Gépkdr. Darabégh. 
Zither. Chasma Sabai. 
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Esthel. Habak Hamther. 
Saméarpura. Nandpura. 
Naopura. Niibagh. 

Lam. 


Some villages are entirely water, and even the houses are built on artificial 
islands ; others are partly on land ; and a few have no connection with the 
lake. There are three kinds of land : 

(a) Rédh, or floating strips, made by a raft of reeds upon which earth 
and weeds are placed tillit is strong enough to bear a man’s weight, The 
strip is reckoned at one or two Pdrzts, a pirni being usually about 200 
feet long by 6 feet broad. The strips are anchored by four stout poles 
driven into the bed of the lake at the four corners. They can be towed by 
boats to a new situation, and are bought and sold for a few annas. Upon 
these strips little heaps are annually made of manure, lake-mud, and water 
weeds, and in these heaps are planted vegetables, melons, &c. These little 
heaps are prepared in the beginning of vaist/A at intervals of one pace, 
and the produce lasts for five months. In winter nothing is grown. 

(4) Dem.—This is land artificially. made either along the edges of the 
lake or in the lake by planting willow or poplar saplings in small squares, 
and then gradually filling up the space so enclosed with earth and lake- 
weed till the level rises 5 or 6 fect above the water. Sometimes stakes are 
driven in all round instead of planting trees. This is an expensive be- 
ginning, but once made, the soil is extraordinarily rich and mostly requires 
no irrigation. The debris of the Rédé cultivation is annually thrown on 
the Dem land, which thereby gets all the manure heaps, &c. The Rdd& 
strips are liable to be destroyed by floods, while Dew land, once raised 
high enough, is safe. On Dem plots, tobacco, vegetables, makki, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and indeed any garden produce grows luxuriantly, Frnit-trees 
are often planted on the edges. The ground bears cropsall the year round, 
except for about two months in winter. 

(c) Daji.—This is natural land, and if on the edge of the lake, is sdilab 
and valuable, and nearly as good as Dem, and grows all crops. Tf on the 
hill-side, it is poor land, unless irrigated, when it will produce rice, 
vines or fruit-trees. 

The water of the Jake is carefully divided among the villages, a 
portion being reserved for water-ways and for the state. Within each 
village the water is divided among the «sdiis or villagers, and each 
knows his own chare. Besides being available for covering with 
Rédhk cultivation, the water produces the pitedi reeds, which are the float- 
ing base of the Rddh, besides for thatching, &c. It produces in parts 
singhdra or water-nuts, addru or roots of lotus, eaten as a vegetable, 2#0- 
phar and kamal-doda. Also grass, adri, and floating leaves, koré, with ex- 
cellent fodder for horses and cows. (Wingate.) 

During the autumn and winter the lake is covered with innumerable 
wild fowl, but the grebes, moor hens, and bald-cvuts are constantly to be 
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found there ; numerous herons may be distinguished at their favourite 
fishing stations, and the common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the 
lake, breasting the sun for an instant and then dropping into the water like 
a falling emerald, Many of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying 
upon them. 

The Arrah stream, which is the largest feeder of the iake, Hows into it at 
its northern extremity in a deep dark channel, which is known as the Tel- 
bal, or river of oil. It also contains numerous springs, At the southern 
extremity of the lake is the Drogjun sluice-gate, through which it commu- 
nicates with the Jhelum by the Tsont-i-Kol canal. This gate, as well ag 
the embankment, which is continued from it tewards the city, was, it is 
said, originally built by Pravarasena, A. D. 59. 

The ruins of the old” flood-gate are still to be seen. The present one 
was constructed by the Pathans, and obviously in a better situation, as one 
side of it is formed of solid trap rock. 

A short distance from the Drogjun isa pillar in the canal, by which the 
height of the water is ascertained. When the surface of the lake, as is 
usually the case, is higher than that of the river, the flood-gates remain 
open, and when the river becomes full, they close themselves, so as to pre- 
vent the lake from being overflowed, and its waters from spreading them- 
selves over the adjoining country. 

There is a bridge over the fluud-gates, and a pathway along the causeway 
leading from it. 

The Dal is divided into several distinct parts: Gagribal, the first and 
least division to the south-east, is separated from the Bad Dal by a narrow 
tongue of land. ‘The Bid Dal, or large lake, on the east side, coutains the 
little island of the Sona Lank. Towards the north end of the lake is 
Astawhol, the largest sheet of water, in the middle of which is the Rapa 
Lank, or Island of Chunérs, and north of it the Tel Bal morass. South of 
Astawhol is the Dal Kotwal division, and to the west of the Dal Kotwal 
the Soderkon or Suderbal, while the habitations and gardens surrounded by 
sedge and weeds in the middle and at the lower end of the lake are known 
by the Hindt appellation of the Didder Pok Kar. 

The lake is crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway 
called the Stttu or Sut-i-Chodri, said to have been constructed by a 
wealthy Hindi pandit. ‘This causeway starts from near the end of the Naid 
Yér bridge in Kraliyar, and crossing the lake in a north-easterly direction 
terminates on the south side of the village of Ishiburi, close to the north end 
of the Nishét Bagh. Itis sbout 3} miles long, and its average width is 
12 feet; there are nine bridges along its course, of which two are of stone 
and seven of wood. Itis said to be in bad repair, and only fit for pedes. 
trians, 

Entering Gagribal at the south-east end, and making a circuit of the 
lake from cast to west, the Suk Suffa Bayh, a yarden containing two brick 
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bungalows belonging to a pandit, is seen near the village of Zit Hair, and 
at the slope of the spur to the east of the village, at a distance of about a 
mile from the margin of the lake, is the Kutlun or Pati Mabél, which may 
be reached by a footpath from Zit Hair, which passes the Gosain Bagh, 
containing a small spring called the Dewi Chaslin a; the ascent occupies 
about twenty-five minutes. From Thid, a village lying at the north end 
of the spur, there is a better path fit for ponies, by which the ascent may 
be made in rather less time. The Kutlun is a collection of ruined terraces 
that were origimally constructed by order of Akhin Maila Shah, the tutor 
of the Emperor Jahangir, for the purposes of a collegiate institution, A 
series of arched recesses are let into the the facades of the terraces, and 
vaulted passages traverse the walls. It must have been a very large build- 
ing, but is now 1uined and forsaken, except by afew pigeons, or when used 
as asheep-pen. From its elevation on the mountain bank it commands & 
fine view of the lake and surrounding country. A small stream flows at 
the foot of the spur on the side of the Pari Mahal, and in the gorge is the 
famous spring of the Chashma Shahi, which is contamed in asmall pleasure- 
garden situated about a mile from the south-eastern margin of the lake, 
Shaikh Ghuldm Maihidhin, the chief munshi of Nao Nihal Sing, is credited 
with having first built a summer-house at the Chashma Shahi; the present 
building was erected by the matardja. The grounds are arranged on the 
same plan as the Shalimar and Nishat Bagh; there are three terraces, a 
cential canal, tanks, waterfalls, and fountains, which are all supplied from 
the spring, which is situated at the southern end of the garden, and is justly 
esteemed for its coolness and great purity. A wooden pavilion or barédéri 
occupies the lower end of the middle storey ; it is a double-storied building 
with a verandah, which is enclosed by beautiful lattice-work. The canal 
passes under the basement story, and falls to the lower terrace in a fine 
cascade. The village of Thfd, which liee to the north of the Kutlun spur, 
at some little distance from the margin of the lake, is shaded by fine trees, 
and contains a small spring, which rises in a basin, North-west of the 
village of Thid, at the end of the promontory which juts out into the lake, 
dividing Gagribal from the Bad Dal, is a smal! village called Haisthel, hid 
in a clump of poplar trees; it is the place where dues are levied on all the 
produce of the lake. 


The Sona Lank or Golden Island, is situated in the middle of the Bad 
Dal. It is an artificial mass of masonry, originally built by one of the 
Mogul emperors, in imitation, it is said, of the island which was formed 
in the Wular lake by Zein-dl-abdin. It is about 40 yards square, and 
its sides are green, and slope gently down to the edge of the water. The 
centre is occupied by the foundations and part of the walls of an old 
square building, which, until lately, was used as the jail; it was a very 
seenre place for this purpose, escape by swimming being impossible, owing 
to the 1eeds and other plants growing in the bed of the lake. The ruins 
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are half concealed by malberry trees and blackberry bushes, and the ground 
is completely undermined by a colony of rats. 

Bryn is the name of the pretty village situated on the margin of the 
lake, at the north-east end of the Bid Dal ; it belongs to the family of Khajas 
Muhammad Shah Nakshbandi, to whose hospitalities the earlier European 
visitors to the valley of Kashmir were so much indebted. Vigne records 
that in the year 1835 there were two chunérs at the village of Bryn, 170 
years old; one was 5 yards 1 foot 10 inches, and the other 6 yards 2 feet 
J0 inches, in cireumference. From this village there is a footpath over the 
mountains to the town of Pampir ; the journey occupies a day. 

The Nishat Bagh, or garden of bliss, is a fine old pleasure-garden, situated 
on the south-east side of Astawhol: it is generally supposed to have been 
made by the Emperor Jahdugir after his first visit to Kashmir. The fine 
p plars growing all round it, and the red and white pavilion at the edge 
of its lower terrace, render it very conspicuous at a great distance. It is 
about 600 yards long and 350 yarus wide, and is surrounded by a stone 
and brick wall, which on the front side is 13 feet high. The garden igs 
arranged in ten terraces, the upper three of which are much higher than 
the others, being from 16 to 18 feet one above the other. There isa 
line of tanks along the centre of the whole garden, which are connected 
by a shallow channel. The tanks and eanal are lined with polished stone, 
and contain numerous fountains, and on each side of the canal there is a 
grassy path about 12 feet wide, and the avenue is so contrived as to appear 
much larger than it really is. The water is derived from the Arrah stream , 
it enters the upper end of the garden, and flows down the successive terraces 
in cascades, formed by inclined walls of masonry, which are covered with 
stone slabs, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the water. 
Some of these cascades are very fine, being from 12 to 18 feet high. 

There are two principal pavilions, one at the lower and the other at the 
upper end of the garden. The chundrs are very numerous and very fine, 
and the garden produces a great quantity of the finest quinces, Ishiburi oF 
Ishabar is the name of the village situated to the north of the Nishat 
Bégh, near the end of the causeway which crosses the lake. Near it is a 
apring called Gufta Ganga, where a Hindd festival is held in the month of 
April. 

The Rupa Lank or Silver Island, called also the Char Chundr, is 
situated in the middle of the Astawhol division of the lake. It was like- 
wise constructed by the Mogul emperors, and isa mass of masonry about 
50 yards square, rising about 3 feet above the water; there was originally 
achunér tree at each corner, hence its name, ‘the Four Chundér ” but only 
three of these now remain. In the centre of the islaud is a stone platform 
covered with ruined blocks of masonry. Vigne records that when he 
visited the island there was a small square temple with marble pillars, 
whose roof was originally covered with silver, but which had then been 
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long replaced by one of wood and plaster. Around it was a little garden 
filled with roses, stocks, marigolds, and vines. The black marble tablet 
which he raised in the Isle of Chundrs by permission of Ranjit Singh has 
also disappeared. It bore the folluwing inscription :—~ 


Three Travellers, 


Bazon Cart Von Hoeet, from Jami, 
Jounx HENDERSON, from Lad&k, 
Goprrry THomas VIGNE, from Iskardo, 
Who met in Srinagar on the 18th November 1835, 
Have caused the names of those European travellers who had previously visited the vale 

of Kashmir, to be hereunder engraved :— 
BrenikEr, 1663, 
Forster, 1786, 
Moogcror?, Teesgcx, and Gurueteg, 1823, 
Jaquemont, 1831, 
Wo trr, 1832 ; 


Of these, three only lived to return to their native country. 


The fine old pleasure-garden called Shalimar, made by the Emperor 
Jahéngfr, is situated at some little distance from the north-east side of the 
Astawhol division of the lake. Dr. Elmslie conjectures that the name is 
derived from Maérat-i-Shah Alam, which has been first shortened into Mér 
Shéla, and this inverted according to the genius of the Kashmiri language 
reads Shala Mar, ‘ the habitation of the king of the world.’ It is connect- 
ed with the lake by an artificial canal 12 yards wide and about a mile long ; 
on each side of this canal there are broad and green paths overshadowed by 
large trees; and where it joins the lake, there are blocks of masonry on 
both sides, which indicate the site of the old gateway; there are also the 
remains of a stone embankment which formerly lined the canal throughout. 

The Shalimar garden is about 600 yards long and 200 yards wide at 
the lower end, increasing to a width of above 270 yards at the upper end; 
it is surrounded by a brick and stone wall about 10 feet high, and is 
arranged in four terraces of nearly equal dimensions, lying one above 
another. There is a line of tanks or reservoirs along the middle of the 
whole length of the garden, and they are connected by a shallow canal from 
9 to 14 yards wide. The tanks and the canal are lined with polished 
limestone resembling black marble, and they are filled with large fountains. 
The water is derived from a branch of the Arrah stream, which flows down 
from the mountains behind the garden ; it enters at its upper end, and 
flows from each successive terrace in beautiful cascades, which are received 
into the reservoirs below, which likewise contain numerous fountains ; after 
leaving the garden, it falls into the outer canal, by which it is conducted 
to the lake. The uppermost or fourth terrace was the private portion of 
the garden, where the ladies of the zenana resided, and where they disport- 
ed themselves in its palmy days. It is much higher than the others, and 
is enclosed all round by a wall, in the lower portion of which are two 
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gateways, reached by a lofty flight of steps on each side of the central canal. 
It contains in its centre a pavilion, which is raised upon a platform a little 
more than 3 feet bigh and 65 feet square ; the roof is flat ; it may originally 
have been pointed, like the Tuscan roof, but as it is now covered with thatch, 
its original shape cannot be determined ; it is abont 20 feet high, and is sup- 
ported on each side by a row of six elaborately carved black marble pillars, 
which are of polygonal shape and fluted. Judging from the comparative 
meanness of the building, it may be inferred that they were the spoils of 
some Hindd temple. It is indeed distinctly so stated by the traveller 
Bernier writing in the reign of Aurangzeb. Either they were brought from 
the neighbouring city of Srinagar, or, it may be, were floated down the 
Jhelum from Awéntiptr. The capitals and bases appear to have been the 
work of a Muhammadan architect ; the latter in particular are most beauti- 
fully scalloped and polished, Many of these pillars have been greatly dis- 
figured within the last few years by the inscription of certain visitors who 
have adopted this easy but barbarous mode of immortalising their names, 
On two sides of the pavilion there is an open corridor; and in the centre a 
passage, on the right and left of which is a closed apartment, The pavilion 
is surrounded by a fine reservoir, lined with stone, which contains numerous 
fountains. Upon each side of the terrace, built against the wall, there is a 
lodge; these formed the private dwellings of theroyal family. On the 
edge of each of the three lower terraces, there is also a smal! pavilion which 
overlooks the fountains in the tank below; each of them consists of two 
apartments, one on either side of the canal, over which is a covered arch- 
way uniting the two, and that of the lowest is supported by 16 black 
pillars, which are fluted and of polygonal shape. Numerous chunér and 
fruit trees are planted around, and with their shade, combined with the- 
freshness produced by the fountains, the air is as cool as could be wished 
even in the hottest day. Behind the garden there is a heronry, the pro- 
perty of the government. ; 

The Arrah river, which forms the principal feeder of the lake, flows in 
at its northern extremity through a dark and deep channel called the Tel 
Bal or river of oil, A small village of the same name is situated on the 
banks of the stream. 

The village of Hubbak or Roganatptr is situated at the north-west 
corner of the lake; near it are the ruins of a once splendid pleasure-ground, 
called Saif Khan Bégh. Vigne suggests that the walled terraces rising 
one above the other might easily be converted into a botanical garden, for 
which its extent and aspect seems admirably calculated. It is now used as 
a jail; the huts or barracks are built upon the lower terrace, which is 
open all round, but protected by a guard of sepoys. A few hundred yards 
to the south of Hubbak, on the west side of Astawhol, lies the noble grove 
of chunars, planted by the Emperor Akbar, and called Nasim Bagh, 
or ‘the garden of gentle zephyrs.’? There were originally 1,200 trees, but 
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that number is considerably reduced. Those that remain, however, are 
in fine condition, though somewhat past their prime, and throw a most 
grateful shade over a fine space of greensward, extending for 80U yards by 
400, on the banks of the water. The remains of surrounding walls, and a 
platform which appears to have been made on purpose for the reception of 
the trees, are everywhere to be seen. The natives say that the Nasim 
Bagh should be visited in the morning and the Nishdét in the evening. 
To the south again of the Nasim Bagh, on the west side of the lake, is the 
village of Hazrat Bal, or ‘the prophet’s hair,’ so called because a single 
hair of Muhammad’s beard is preserved there and exhibited on every féte- 
Gay to the people. Numerous boats of various sizes are at that time ranged 
along the stone quay on the border of the open space intervening between 
the lake and the sacred edifice in which the relic is preserved. Sikhs, 
Hindts, and Kashmivis of both sexes, and of all ranks and ages, are there 
for the purposes of seeing and being seen ; the Muhammadans crowd around 
the door from which the sacred relic is exhibited, and breathe forth their 
aspirations, whilst they touch the glass and press their lips and forehead 
against it with looks of the most extreme awe and veneration, There is 
also a tree near the Hazrat Bal, which is said to have been brought as a 
cutting from Mecca. 

Five or six fairs are held at the Hazrat Bal in the course of the year; 
the principal one is on the Mairaj, or the day ou which Muhammad rode 
to heaven upon the mule Al Borak (the Thunderer). Ancther great fair, 
held about the Ist of August, is called the Watul Myla, or fair of the 
Watuls, because that tribe intermarry on that day. Every one that bas 
time comes to the lake, the poorer classes on foot, and a succession of 
feasting, singing, and néching is kept up for forty-eight hours, and the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards. 

The place where the canal enters Astawhol, the principal division of the 
lake, is known by the name of the Bat-mazér, which is said to signify the 
place, literally the shrine where rice is eaten. The boatmen going to, and 
coming from, the lake often stop there and cook their dinners. 

It is remarkable in the distance from ite single chundér tree, and com- 
mands a good general view of the lake and the mountains around it. 

The Ashi Bégh Kadal is a substantial bridge of two piers, crossing the 
Miphul channel, which evters the south-west corner of the Astawhol divi- 
sion of the lake, below the village of Hazrat Bal. 

Hasandébdd is a fine old ruined mosque situated near the bank of the 
canal, at the edge of the lake to the east of the Hari Parbat. It is said to 
have been built by the Shias during the reign of Akbar, and is one of the 
three mosques of hewn and polished stone which were erected at Srinagar 
in the time of the emperors. It was demolished by the Sikh Governor 
Mian Singh, and the blocks of limestone carried away to form the ghit at 
the Basént Bagh, opposite the Sher Garhi. An interesting cemetery 1s 
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attached to it, and near it, on the south, 1s a pretty little wooden mosque 
recently built by the Sunis. 

Further on to the south the channel is crossed by the elegant stone 
bridge of Naid Yar, of three Saracenic arches, built by one of the Moguls; 
there is a small marble slab on each side of the middle arch, bearing an 
inscription in Persian. 

Kraliydr is the name of the large village about half a mile further on; 
there are several ruins, and some very fine old ghats near it, and fish are 
said to be plentiful above the wovden bridge, which here crosses the channel. 
At the Diwan Kirpé Rém-ka-Bagh, near the small village of Badmarg, on 
the west side of the lake, about a quarter of an hour’s journey from the 
Drogjun, shawl-washing is carried on. The shawls are beaten upon large 
blocks of limestone, of which there are about twenty, and which are the 
ruins of an old building which formerly existed near the spot. 

The Anchar lake is situated to the north-west of the suburb of Nao 
shera, and stretches as far south as the Idgah, where it is called the Kashal 
Sar ; the portion midway near the village of Atsan is Known as the Atsan 
Nambal ; the Mar canal passes through it. 

The Anchar can scarcely be called a luke ; it is caused by the waters of 
the Sind overflowing the low ground to the north of the city. (Forster—=— 
Moorcroft—Vignue—H iiyel — Cunningham—Montgomerie—Allgood—~ Ince— 
Growse—Elmslie — Drew—Girdlestone—Cowley—Lambert— Wingate—dyl- 
mer.) 

STAKNA—Lat. 34°)’. Long. 77° 44’, Elev. 

A village on the left bank of the Indus, passed about half-way between 
Marsalang and Shushot, on the route from Kulu to Léh. The fields here 
are watered by a canal cut from the river. It belongs to the kardéri of 
Hemis (Ladak). (Moores oft— Aylmer.) 

STAK PILA—Lat. 35° 53’. Long, 75° 12’. Elev. 12,900’. 
A pass between the Barzil valley in Kashmir and the Deosai plains in 
Baltistén. It is a defile; the bottom almost level for the length of a 
mile, is here turf covered, there strewn with boulders; mountains of grey 
granite rise to something less than 2,00U feet, close on each side; ina 
mile or two the defile opens into the wider valley at the head of the 
Shingo river, which is crossed between Burzil and Sikhbach. (Drew.) 


STI-STI—Lat. 35° 40’. Long. 75° 55’, Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Braldu river (Baltistin). It is the 
highest village in the valley and contains 17 houses. ( dy/mer.) 


STOK—File “Tox.” 


STOK or TAK— 
A valley in Baltistén, watered by a stream of the same name, which joins 
the right bank of the Indus, 12 miles below Rondd, It is considered fertile. 
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The following crops are grown :—Kanak, jao, chena, tromba (a little in 
hot years), matta and bagla; walnuts and apricots abound, #400 in taxes 
are paid yearly, 

The inhabitants are all Baltis. 

There is a fort at Mopa, generally garrisoned by one company. 

Fair roads up both banks. There is a bridge for baggage animals 
between Stongsing and Karchung and foot-bridges at Shand and near 
the junction with the Indus, 

The glacier at the head of the valley is advancing. (Aylmer ) 


Resources. 
: Sheep | 
Village. House, | Horses, | Horned. ant | Rawaras, 
Gélmuetsa www wt 6 | 7° $0 
Kérchung é : 5 . : 18 23 399 | 
Sh&nu ‘ . . ‘ . 18 | 30 200 ! 
Tokla Bs wat le at Hye 20 16u 
Tvosa ft le gk 1b 3 | 30 V0 
Trongos : 3 ; . ¢ 5 15 100 | 
Mops... a 30.130 
Balejn. . wt 20 300 | 
Stongsing 7 : : F : 12 25 , 100 
Kirzing . ; 2 ‘ : 7 | 15 150 
: 
Toran .{ 110 | 20 | 215 { 1,700 
STOK LA of TAK LA.— Lat, 35° 43’. Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 


A pass between the Stak and Turmie valleys in Baltistén. It is open in 
July for foot passengers, but then only for three months. (dylmer.) 
SUCHI—Lat. 34° 27’. Long. 73° 37’, Elev. 
A small village in the Mozafarabéd district, containing four houses shaded 
by trees, situated on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 2 
miles west of Palla. 
SUDAN— 
An important and high caste of Chibhélis; it prevails in the part betweea 
Pinch and the Jhelum: it has a position among these Muhammadans 
nearly like that of the Mians among the Dogras. (Drew.) 
SUDDI THULLI—Iat. 34° 33’, Long. 75° 8’, Elev. 
A hamlet in the Tilail valley, which was so called after the founder ; it is 
now usually known by the name of its present proprietor, ‘ Kuthrodi.’ 
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SUDERAKUT—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 74° 49’, Elev. 
The name of a migratory village, situated on the eastern shore of the 
Wular lake; it is only inhabited during the season of the stngdra, an 
aquatic plant, which grows in immense quantities in the Wular lake and 
forms a staple article of consumption, contributing largely to the mahardja’s 


revenue, 
The natives call this village Chota Suderakat. (Montgomerie.) 
SUEDRAM MAN—Lat. 33° 51’. Long. 75° 35’, Elev. 


A village in the Maré Wardwan Valley, containing seven houses, situated 
above the right bank of the river, which is bridged between it and the 
village Afith, on the opposite bank. 

Kashmir may be reached from Suedramman by sundrv footpaths lying 
over the intervening range of mountains, but they are described as 
being very rough, and only practicable at certain seasons of the year. 
A considerable torrent, which is crossed by a small #adal bridge, flows 
a few hundred yards to the north of the villag., and there is also a 
spring. 

SUGET DAWAN PASS or “ Willow Pass ”— 
Lat, 36° 9 53”. Long. 77° 58’. Elev. 17,610’. 
Leads over a spur of the Kuenlun range, which here forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Yérkand river and those of the Karakash. 
It is crossed on the summer route from Léh to Yarkand, between Chibra 
and Suket camps, and is a tolerably easy pass. Snow lies on it from Sep- 
tember to April. Ascent from Chibra gradual up an easy gully. Descent 
on the north side at first steep, into a ravine winding between banks of 
black shale. From this the path leads over high moraine banks of granite 
boulders, and crossing the slope of a hill reaches the Suket camp. (Zrotter.) 


SUKALA—Viede “ Tsaxa La.” 


SUKET or SUKIT— Lat. 36° 18’ 45”. Long. 77°58’. Elev. 12,970’. 
A camping ground on the summer route by the Karakoram Pass situated 
on the right bank of the Suket stream, and about 6 miles north of the Suget 
Dawan pass. Hills on left bank steep down to the river, and on right 
bank rolling away in wide slopes to high mountains. This valley is a 
grazinz ground much used by traders from Léh to Yarkand, as it ig the 
first at which grass and wood are obtainable after leaving the Nubri 
district, and travelling over the barren ground about the Karakoram for 
eight days. (Trotter—Johnson.) 

SUKIAL— 

The name of a torrent which rises in the mountains on the north side of 
the Gurais valley, and flows into the Birzil streav, lat. 34° 39’, long. 74° 
56’, opposite the village of Tsenid!. It is fordable, and is crossed by the 
high road to Skardd. 
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SUKNAG— 

The name of a considerable stream which flows from the numerous small 
lakes lying on the east side of the Panjal range, between the Tosha Maidén 
and Nurpir passes. After debouching into the plain it flows im a northerly 
and north-easterly direction through the Birwa and Machihdma parganas, 
leaving which it bends tothe north-west, an] is joined by the Magham 
stream at the village of Bailheran, and by the Khor at Trekolabal in the 
Pambarsar, soon after which it loses itself in the extensive morass com- 
municating with the Wularlake. The Suknég is said to be naviyable as 
high up as Batpira for Jarge boats, both bahats and dingas, for a space 
of three months, during the height of the floods; small boats, called saihurts, 
ean ascend the stream at almost any season. During the upper part of its 
ecurse through the plain, it flows through a wide stony channel, which is 
usually fordable, and is crossed by numerous rough bridges ; latterly it con. 
tracts between high banks, and the stream is not usually fordable when in 
flood. The road between Srinagar and Baramiula crosses it by a substantial 
kadal bridge at the village of Hauitrat, 

The current is generally moderate. Vigne remarks that. like all the 
other rivers of the valley that are considered pre-eminently good on ac. 
count of their freshness and power of creating an appetite, the honor 
of having filled the drinking-cups of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed 
for this stream. 

SUKNIS—Lat, 33° 59’, Long. 75° 34’. Elev. 

A village situated towards the northern extremity of the Mara Wardwan 
valley, on the right bank of the river; it lies about 7 miles north of 
Basman, and is entirely surrounded by mountains, some of which ave bares 
others wooded with tir and birch. The village consists of a few loge 
huts and a masjid; all the houses are very dirty. About half a mile 
north of the village there is a bridge across the river ; here a rapid and 
violent torrent, and on the other bank are a few fields in which scanty 
crops of the coarser grains are produced ; but supphes are not obtainable. 

Palgim, in the Lidar valley, may be reached from Suknis in two 
marches ; the path lies across the mountains, and the half-way place is 
Sondsar Nag. (Hervey.) 

SULLAS —Lat. 33° 13’, Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
A village in Kishtwar, containing fourteen houses, inhabited by Hinds 
situated on the mountain top above the left bank of the Lidar Khol stream. 
It may be reached by a path following the course of the stream which 
crosses the road between Doda and the Brari-Bal, just north of the village ef 
Karoti. 

SULTAN CHUSKUN or “King’s Camp”— 

Lat. 35° Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 14,000.’ 

A camping ground on the left bank of the Shyok, passed on the winter 
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route from Léh to Yérkand, eleven marches from the former between 
Kutaklik and Dhan-i-Murghai. It lies 10 miles below Brangsa Saser. 
(HZ, Strachey.) 


SUMBAL—Lat. 34° 14’, Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 

This village, which used to be the tahsil station of the Saremozapain par- 
gana, lies on both banks of the Jhelum abreast of the Aha Tung mountain ; 
it is connected by a fine wooden bridge, 340 feet long and 16 feet broad, 
with five openings; the average depth of the water beneath being about 14 
feet ; on the left bank of the river there are two fine groves of chunars, one 
above and the other below the bridge. The mouth of the canal leading to 
the Manas Bal lake is on the right bank of the river, about a quarter of a 
nile below the village. Sumbal is identified with the ancient Jayapiira, 
founded by Lalitaditya’s grandson Jayapida, though all traces of the city 
have disappeared. It is recorded in the Réja Tarangini that immediately 
after the transfer of the capital the god Krishna appeared in adream to 
the king and admonished him to raise in the lake, near the town, a fort 
which should bear the name of Sridwdravati, in remembrance of the place 
where Krishna himself had once reigned on earth. The fort was built and 
the name given ; but in this case the vox populi was stronger than the 
vor dei. The chronicler notes that in his time every one called it the 
inner fort,‘ Adkyantara kotta,’ and strangely enough, to this very day, 
after the lapse of 1,100 years, the village on the south-west side of Sambal, 
which marks the site of this citadel, bears the name of Antar-kot. The 
town had not been in existence a single century when it was destroyed by 
Sankara Varmma (A. D. 883-901), who employed the materials in the 
construction of his new capital Sankaraptra, better known as Patan, or 
the Pass. (Moorcroft—Hugel—Vigne—Cunningham — Growse—Ince.) 


SUMDO— Lat. 33° 12.’ Long. 77° 46’. Elev. 
A camping ground near the top of the Lachalang pass (on the west face) 
and 18 miles from Sarchu (or Lingti). (Cayley.) 


SUMDO—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 78° £0’. Elev. 17,000’. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, and not far 
below its source. It is passed on the western Changchenmo route. Gogra 
is distant 66 miles. Shinglung lies 11 miles below camp. (Drew.) 


N. B—The usual route is vi4 Sumzungling snd Dehra Kompds Pass and camp to 
Shinglung. (Trofter.) 


SUMGAL oz SUMKIEL—Lat. 38° 12’. Long. 77° 80’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Sumgal river, and north-east 
of the Lachalang pass. It is passed on the route from Kulu to Léh 
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between Sumdo camp and Rukchen. There are two roads from this to 
Debring, at the foot of the Tagalang pass— 

(1) By Kiang plain and Rukchen. 

(2) By the Zara valley°which lies to the west. 

The latter is only taken in summer, when there is a scarcity of water 
in the Kiang plain. The camping ground is at the junction of three 
streams. (Moorcroft.) 

SUMGAL—Lat. 36° 15’. Long. 78° 30’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Karakash river, one march 
above Fotash camp, and about 40 miles above Shahdtla. It is passed on 
the eastern route from the Changchenmo valley. <A road leads north-east 
from here across the Hindvitak-dawan pass into Khotdén. It was the route 
taken by Robert Schlagentweit and also by Mr. Carey in 1885, Fuel and 
grass abundant. (Trotéer.) 

SUMGAL RIVER on SUMKIEL— 
A tributary of the Zanskdér river; is formed by three streams, two of 
which rise in the mountains west of the Tsomorari lake, and the third 
flows down from the Lachalang pass to the junction of the three streams 
at Sumgal camp. “ As each of these streams is forded separately within the 
short distance of a mile, the united stream has received the descriptive 
name of sumgal or the river of the ‘Three Fords.’ Its course is north- 
north-west, and its length from its source to its junction with the Zanskér 
river 110 miles. Fall about 5,000 feet, or 45:4 feet per mile.” 

Moorcroft calls it the Sumkiel, or “Three Spring River.” (Cunning- 
ham— Moorcroft.) 

SUMNA—Lat. 35° 16’ 39”. Long. 79° 10’. Elev. 17,150’. 
A camping ground passed on one of the routes leading from the Chang- 
chenmo tothe Karakash. It lies east of Kizil Jilga at the north base of the 
Kizil Pass, Water, grass, and fuel are obtainable 3 miles below camp in 
the Kizil Jilga ravine. ( Trotter.) 

SUMNAL—Lat. 35° 40’, Long. 78° 45’, Elev, 15,540’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Karakash river, 13 miles north- 
east of Changtash, It is passed on one of the variations of the Chang- 
chenmo route which leaves the western route at Changtash. At 6 miles 
from the latter are some hot springs on the right bank. Road in parts 
stony and bad. Good camping ground at bend of river to east, where s 
large nala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. (Tyotéer.) 

SOMSAR—Lat, 33° 41’, Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 12,700.’ 
A lake in Kashmir near the Darhél Pass in the Panjal range, it is 3 mile 
long by 4 mile broad; and is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to where 
the water flows out of it, On June 12th it was still frozen. The moun- 
tains tbat encircle it havea precipitous cliff of grey rock about 1,500 fect 
above the lake, which was evidently formed by glacial action. (Drew.) 
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SUMURU —Lat. 34° 37’. Long. 77° 41’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Nubra river just above its junction with 
the Shyok, in Nubra (Ladék). It is said to contain 20 houses, and is 
passed on the summer route from Léb to Yaérkand. (Aylmer.) 

SUMZUNGLING or SUMZAM LUNGPA— 

Lat, 34° 41’ 10’. Long. 78° 50’. Elev. 17,330’. 

A camping ground on the western Changchenmo route, 9} miles north 
of Changlung Pass. Road from pass very bad, crossing the stream in 
numerous pluces before reaching the camping ground at the janction of 
three adias. A little grass obtainable on a neighbouring hill, but no 
fuel. Captain Trotter calls this “one of the worst marches on the whole 
road, as the number of recently dead anizbals that strewed it too surely 
testified.” (Trotter.) 

SUNAWAIN—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 74° 26’. Elev. 
A village in the Zainagir pargana, situated on the left bauk of the Pohru 
about 8 miles north-west of Soptir. It lies to the west of the road» 
leading towards Shalirah. The river 1s usually navigable by ordinary 
sized boats as high as this village at all seasons of the year. 

Sunawain contaius the zidérat of Saiad Sahib and seven houses, and 

boasts a clump of magnificent chunér trees. 

SUNDBRAR—Lat. 38° 32’. Long. 75° 22’, Elev. 
An ebbing and flowing spring, situated about 2 miles up the right side 
of a narrow defile which opens into the Bring valley towards its southern 
extremity ; the whole country around is covered with forest. The spring 
is in a small basin, 8 feet deep and about 3 or 4 yards in width ; and 
on one side of it are some stone steps to enable devotees to descend 
to the water. After the Nauroz, or the new day, as the vernal equinox is 
termed, a little more water than usual is observable in the basin, but this 
again subsides. About two months after, the water ebbs and flows rapidly 
for a quarter of an hour three times a day—morning, noon, and evening. 
The great day of the Hindts is the 15th of Har (13th of June), when 
several thousand people of both sexes are assembled, nearly naked, around 
this Bethesda of the valley, and wait for the rising of the water, praying 
it to appear; and those who are nearest to it shaking peacock’s feathers 
over it, as au act of enticement and veneration. When the basin percepti- 
bly begins to fill, the immense multitude exclaim “ Sonds”! “ Sondi.” { 
(“It appears”! “It appears ”!) and they then fill their brazen water- 
vessels, drink, and perform their ablutions, and return towards their houses, 
Bernier, who visited this spring, gives what he supposes to be a reason for 
the phenomenon, and remarks upon the rounded and isolated shape of the 
hill. There seema little doubt that he is generally right, and that the 
ebbing and flowing are caused by the different degrees of heat under which 
the snow on the Panjél is melted at different times of the day. The 
Brahmins call the spring Trisandiya. (Bernser— Vigne.) 
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SUNKUJA—Lat. 33° 6’. Long. 73° 46’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, about 8 miles south of Mirpar, by the road to 
the Gatiala ferry ; it is situated on the slopes above the left bank of the 
Shelum. This village is held in jagir by Moza Khgn, and contains about 
one hundred houses, divided into nine mahallas or districts. 


SUPERSUMUN— 

The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj division of 
Kashmir. It comprises a district lying at the foot of the hills on the left 
bank of the Rembidra river. 

The tahsil business is transacted at Shupion, which, however, lies 
without its limits. 

The Supersumun pargana was one of the four which were added, during 
the Sikh occupancy of Kashmir, to those originally constituted. 


SURAN~ ‘ 
The name of the principal source of the Pdanch Toi, or Palasta river; it 


takes its rise as the Chitta-pani stream, on the western slopes of the 
Panjaél range between the Chitta-pani and Pir Panjgl passes, and flows in a 
westerly and northerly direction to the Pinch valley, at the head of which 
it is joined by the Mandi stream, and near the town of Pinch by the 
Bitarh river, besides which it receives numerous other tributaries during 
its course. 
SURAN— Lat. 38° 40’. Long. 74° 17’. Elev. 

A small village lying on the road between Bhimbar and Pinch, situated 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, about 13 miles south- 
east of Panch, and 14 miles north-west of Thana Mandi. It contains 
a thdna in which a small military force is usually quartered. 

There is a bungalow for travellers, containing one room, situated a few 
hundred yards north of the village. From Siran there is a path to Gul- 
marg by way of Mandi; the journey is usually accomplished in four 
marches. Supplies are procurable. (Ince.) 


SURGOND—Lat, 34° 49’, Long. 74° 15’. Elev, 

The principal village in the Samgan valley, Upper Drawar. It lies some 
7 miles from Sharidi, on the left side of the valley, covering a large 
amount of ground, as the houses are much scattered. It contains twenty 
houses. 

There is little or no camping ground. (Ay/mer.) 

SURMU—Lat. 35° 10’, Long. 76° 29’. Eley, 8,500, approx. 
A collection of hamlets in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Shyok. It 
forms, next to Khapalu, the principal village in the Khapalu district. 
Surmt has avery long and narrow traqt of cultivation, skirting the 
gravelly river-bed. It occupies the slopes and & projecting platform of 
alluvium of no great height. In this village many fields, on a level 
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with the river, have evidently been destroyed by the flood of 1842. 
It contains 250 houses. Most of the cultivation is someway above the 
village at a place called Surmé Brok. (Thomson—Aylmer.) 


SURNA NALA— 
The name of a stream in the Machipéra pargana, which joins the Danger- 
wari, lat. 74° 27’, long. 74° 18’. 

The table-land between these two streams is covered with ponds, some 
of considerable size, and is altogether very swampy, and at the same time 
clothed with a dense jungle of deodar, chir, a few yews, and hawthorns, 
(Monitgomerte.) 


SURONGO—Lat. 85° 41’. Long. 75° 51’. Elev. 

A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén). It 
contains ten houses. (4y/mer.) 

SU RPHRAR—Lat. 34°. 13’, Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 

A village in the Sind valley, situated at some little distance from the left 
bank of the river, just below the junction of the Kishegrar, an unfordable 
stream which is crossed by a bridge. It is possible to reach the Tar Sar 
and Mar Sar lakes by following the course of this stream, but it isa matter 
of difficulty, as there is no regular path. 

Sdrphrar contains the zidrat of Saiad Jafir Sahib, and fifteen houses 
inhabited by zamindars, a dim, a miilla,and a cowherd. Near the masjid 
is a spring called Béb& Abdulla’s spring. The staple cultivation is rice ; a 
little corn is also grown. 

The Sind is usually bridged at some little distance to the west of the 
village. 

SURSU oz TSORUS—Lat. 38° 53’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev, 

A large village in the Wolar pargana, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum ; including the hamlet Taki Bal, which lies at the foot of the 
Awantipir Wudar, about a mile to the south-east, the total population 
amounts to nearly one hundred families. 

There are some orchards and fine shady trees in the village, and much 
rice cultivation about it. Trdl lies about 6 miles to the north-east, and is 
reached by an excellent path. 

SURTOKH LA—Lat. 34°. Long. 78° 28’. Elev. about 15,000’. 
A low ridge in the Muglib valley, 24 miles from the north-west end of 
the Pangong lake. It forms the water-shed across the natural exit 
of the lake, and isentirely formed by the loose shingle brought down s 
somewhat large lateral ravine from the snowy peaks to the sonth. 

Marks of the former level of the lake are seen extending within a very 
short distance of this ridge or low pass. A rise of 150 feet in the waters 
of the present lake would find them again an exit down the valley to 
Tankse. (Godwin-Austen.) 
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SORU—Lat. 33° 21’. Long. 73° 48’. Elev. 
A village situated on the right bank of the Pinch Toi river, about 8 
miles north of Chaomuk. It contains sixteen houses, half of the inhabitants 
being Pabaéri J&ts, and half Turrand Muhammadans ; there are no Hindus. 
During the winter months, the river may be forded between this village 
and Pota on the left bank, but the water is deep. 
SURU on SOOROO, os KARTSE— 
An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skardi, lying in the upper valley of the 
Sard river. 
Together with Kartzé (which now goes with Drés) it had a petty chief 
of its own who lived at Lung Kartzé, the principal place in the valley. 
The number of houses is about three hundred and fifty, giving a popu. 
lation of two thousand. 
“ Communications.—These are as follows :— 
(1) From Kishtwar by the Bhot Kol pass down the Sdrd river to 
Kargil: not fit for laden animals. Open for six months. 
(2) From Drés vid the Umba La. It is said horses can be taken. 
Open for six months. 
(3) To Kanji by the Kanji or Vigne La; very difficult. 
(4) To Zanksar by the Pensi La. 
(5) From Kishtwar by the Chilung pass. (Ay/mer.) 
SURU on SOOROO—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 76° 2’, —_ Elev. 10,624’. 
A village and fort on the left bank of the Suri river, just below the 
sudden bend it takes to the north-north-east. It is a halting place on 
the route from Kishtwar to Léh vid the Stra valley, and lies 18 miles 
above Sankho and north-east of Bhotkol pass, (Drew.) 
The fort was built by Zordwar Sing in 1834. 
SURUDAB—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 
A village in the Tilail valley, consisting of a cluster of seven or eight houses 
situated on the bare side of the hill above the right bank of the Kishan 
Ganga, on the road leading towards Drés, The inbabitants are zemindars, 
including a potter. 
SURU RIVER oz KARTSE RIVER— 
A tributary of the Drés river, rises in the Himalayas, east of the Nun Kun 
peaks. Its course is north-east to Ringdum monastery, then due west to 
a little above Stird, after which it flows north-north-east and joins the 
Drés river just below Kargil. Total length about 60 miles. Its prin- 
cipal tributaries are the Nakpo-chu and Palumba-chu, which join it from 
the west and east respectively. (Cunningham— Moorcroft.) 
syAL SOf—Lat. 38° 18’, Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
A village in Kashmir, on the road between Aknir and Rajéorf, The 
Hindus who inbabit the village are in great part Thakurs. (Drew.) 
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SYBUG—Lat. 34° 5’, Long. 74° 45’. Elev. 

A large village in the Machih4ma pargana, of which it used to be the tahsfl 
station ; it is divided into three mahallas, viz., Banpir, Malikpdr, and 
Astanpér, which stand on high dry ground in the middle of the Hokarsar 
morass, about 6 miles west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makahdma, 
The village is shaded by splendid trees, and possesses some of the finest 
chunérs in the valley ; the best specimens are at the west end of the village, 
near the ziérat of Saiad Muhammad Bukhari. 

The bulk of the inhabitants are chél-béfs; these now number about one 
hundred and fifty families; formerly, it is said, there were many more. 
The rest ‘of the population consist of seventy families of zamindars, two 
miillas, three dims, three cowherds, two potters, twelve pirzddas, five horse- 
keepers, a kézi, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and three banias, of whom 
two are pandits. . 

Rice is extensively cultivated on the edges of the morass around the 


village. 
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TAGALANG—Lat, 33° 28’, Long. 77° 48’, Elev. 18,042’, 
At the north-western extremity of the Rupshi district ; it is crossed on the 
route from Kulu to Léh, between Debring and Gya, There is a good and 
easy road on both sides. The pass is free from snow from July to 
December. 


TAGHAR—Lat. 34° 40’. Long. 77° 35’. Eley. 10,500’. 

A village in the Nubré district, situated on the left bank of the Nubra 
river. It is a balting-place on the summer route from Léh by the Kara. 
koram, and Jies 18 miles below Panamikh and about 7 above the junction 
of the Nubré with the Shyok. Cultivation here (barley and lucerne), and a 
good many trees, apricot, willow and poplar, also elm and elwagnus. 
The river runs in divided streams over a wide bed of shingle and sand, on 
which are is:and patches of buckthorn and myricaria brushwood. It is 
frozen over in winter. It is the head-quarters of the Nubré Kardari and 
contains twenty houses. (Bellew—Trotter—Aylmer.) 


TAGNAK—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 77° 50’, Elev. 
A village in the Chimré valley, 10 miles north of Chimré. A road 
branches off to it north-west from Sakti, and crossing the Waris-La, 
north of the village, leads down to the Shyok river: the ferry across which, 
opposite Satti, is 40 miles distant (three marches.) (Drew.) 

TAI—Lat. 33° 38’, Long. 74°. Elev. 
A village in Pineh, on the slopes of the hill above the right bank of the 
Pinch Tdi. It contains about one hundred houses. 


TAINTRE—Lat. 338° 5)’. Long. 74° 22’. Elev. 
A considerable village in Pinch, lying on the north side of the valley 
above the path, and the right bank of the Dali Nar stream, about 20 
miles north-east of Pinch. It contains forty families, Muhammadan 
zamindars of the Kutwal caste. Dry crops only are grown. 


TAINTRIPUR—Lat. 34° 7’. Long. 74° 30’, Elev. 
A emall village in the Bangil pargana, situated above the left bank of the 
torrent which flows between it and the village of Khipur. It contains a 
masjid, the zidrat of Saiad Arab Sahib, and three houses inhabited by 
zamindars, There are some shady trees in the village, and a little rice 
cultivation about it. 7 

TAINYAR—Vide “ Tayar.” 

TAITRI—Lat. 33° 45’, Long. 74° 3’. Elev. 
This hamlet is situated on the slopes of the hills above the road from 
Pinch towards Paral, at some little distance from the right bank of the 
Panch Téi river, about 4 miles west of Punch. 
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There are about twenty houses in the village, all the inhabitants being 
Muhammadans, 

TAKANG—Lat, 33° 40’. Long. 78° 45’, Elev. about 14,000’. 
A camping ground on the left bank of the Shishal stream, just above 
where it enters the Pangong lake, and situated in a plain 2 or 3 
square miles in extent. Shishal lies about 8 miles south. Wood and 
grass plentiful at this camp. (Drew—Trotter.) 

TAKCHA—Lat, 34° 50’. Long. 77° 35’. Elev. about 11,000.’ 
A village of six houses in the Nubra district, on the left bank of the Nubr& 
river. It is passed on the summer route from Léh to Yarkand by the Kara- 
koram pass, about half-way between Panamikh and Changlang, 74 miles 
below the latter. At 4 miles, proceeding up the valley, the Tulumbuti, a 
tributary of the Nubrd, is crossed by a good wooden bridge. 

This is the largest village in the Nubré valley, where travellers can pro= 
cure supplies on their way to Yarkaénd. (Zhomson.) 

TAKCHA or TAKTZE—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 76° 35’. Elev. 

A village passed on the route from Srinagar to Léh, between Sheryol and 
Kharbu, close to the latter and on the right bank of the Kanji river. The 
monastery is perched on an isolated rock, the only ascent being by a very 
steep path-way. The inhabitants are Muhammadans and consist of 25 
families. (Bellew—Henderson—Aylmer.) 

TAKIA—Lat. 33° 24’, Long. 73° 51’. Elev. 

This village lies on the road between Mirpdr and Kotli. It is situated in 
a well-cultivated valley, some distance from the left bank of the Pinch Téi 
river. 

There are about sixty houses in the village, which contains two daolts 
and some shady trees. The inhabitants are Muhammadan zamindars. 


TAKIA MIA SHAH—Lat. 84°, Long. 74° 36’. Elev. 
A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on the side of the spur above the 
left bank of Suknag, opposite Kanyagind. 

It is inhabited by two pirzddas, two zamindars, and a potter, and is 
considered to form part of the village of Lélpar, which lies on the table- 
land above it. 

TAKIBAL—Lat. 33° 48’, Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 
A village containing nine houses, situated at the foot of the Kurala Puthur 
wudar, about a mile to the east of Bij Behdra. There is said to be a small 
spring in the village, which is shaded by fine trees and surrounded by rice- 


fields. 

TAK MACHIK—Lat. 34° 22’. Long. 76° 50’. Elev. 
A considerable village in the kardari of Skirbichan (Ladak), on the left 
bank of the Indus. It is said to contain about one hundred houses. 


(Alymer.) 
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TAK MARPO—Lat. Long. Elev. 15,000’. 
Camping ground, Karakash valley, 24 milee below Changtash, Grass and 


fuel obtainable. 


TAK RACHAK—Lat. 83° 5’. Long. 73° 48’. Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, about 9 miles south of Mirpur, on the eastern 
side of the road to the Gatiala ferry. It contains fifty families, four being 
fakirs and the rest zamindars; all the inhabitants are Muhammadans. 
There is a masjid in the village, and the zidrat of Peri Shah, 


TAKTI LA—VFide “ Nauruneta.” 


TALAWARI—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 74° 7’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Shab Kakuta stream, about 54 
miles north of Hidrabéd, on the road towards Uri. (Ince.) 


TALU—Lat. 35° 4’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A small valley to the south of the Indus in Rondo (Baltistén). It con- 
tains the following villages :—= 


| Horned | Sheep 


Villages. Houses, | Horses. | csttie aad: Bemanxs. 
* | goats, 
Tala. ‘: . . . -| 19 iw | 50 | 200 | Baltis. 
Talubrok, Mulial, Zungut : -| 40 20 | 100 | 400 | Brokpas. 


A road goes up this valley to the Talubrok or Trongo pass. (Aylmer.) 
TALU BROK on TRONGO PASS—Lat. 35° 27’. Long. 75° 4’. 
Elev. 15,637’. 
A pass leading from the Parashing valley (Astor) to the Talu valley 
(Ronda). It is shown in the map as leading into the Harpo valley, which 
is vot the case. For foot passengers the pass is open in the beginning of 
April. In June it is said to be passable for horses. It is the first direct 
pass open between Rondt and Astor. (Aylmer.) 
TAMBA—Lat. 35° 49’. Long. 78° 5’, Elev. 
A camping ground on the weatern Changchenmo route, passed about half- 
way between Karatagh camp and Mélikebéh, It lies east of a low double- 
topped hill, and is only occasionally used as a camping ground. Burts 
procurable, but no water in summer. (Trofter.) 
TAMBIS-KUNOR—Lat 34° 25’. Long, 76° 7’, Elev. 
A pair of villages, said to contain forty houses, in the Kartze division of the 
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Dras ilarka (Baltistén). They lie on the right bank of the Sard river, 
nearly opposite Saliskot. (4ylmer.) 


TAMIAL—Lat. 38° 15’, Long. 78° 49’. — Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated on the arid plain about 6 miles north 
of Mirpdr, on the road towards Chaomuk. It contains thirty-two houses 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Jat caste. 

Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood of this village. 


TAMMAN—Lat. 38° 80’. Long. 75° 21’, Elev. 
A smull village in the Shahabéd valley, situated above the left bank of the 
Séndran river, which is bridged between it and the village of Kat on the 
oprusite bank. 
It lies about 4 miles south-east of Verndg, and contains five houscs 
inhabited by zamfndars. 


TANDA PANI—Lat. 38° 4’, Long. 74° 82’, Elev. 
A village in Naoshera, situated midway on tke path between Aknir and 
Réjéori. 


Vigne remarks that he found no ‘cold water,’ but a green and open 
valley with low grassy hillocks rising in different parts of it. 


TANDA PANI ~Lat. 32° 54’. Long. 74° 56’. Elev. 
The name of a village situated about 12 miles north of Jami, on the 
road towards Ridsi. The road between Jamu and Tanda Pani consists of 
stony water-courses and great defiles. From Tanda Pani to Ridsi is a 
distance of 18 miles, The path is, on the whole, rugged, hilly, and in 
some places very steep. (Hergey.) 


TANDO—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 78° 33’, — Elev, 
A village situated a few miles south-east of Mozafarabad. Baron Hiigel 
observed near this place granite in large blocks, hurled, as it were, over the 
trap rock. 


TANGMAR oz KANGMAR—Lat. 83° 25’. Long. 78° 15’. — Elev. 
_ A small village on the left bank of the Indus, situated about half-way 
between Kinma and Khere, at the mouth of a ravine. A path leads up this 
ravine and across the mountains to the Tsokar lake, but it is difficult. 


(Cayley.) 

TANG WARA—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 27’, Elev. 
A village situated about a mile north of Kountra, above the road leading 
towards Sopir. It is divided into two mahallas, the upper of which ig 
inhabited by four families of Pathdéus and the lower by four pandits, 


TANIN~- Fide “ Co anpanwas.” 
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TANKSE— 
A kardari or collectorate of the province of Laddék. It consists, besides 
other smaller ones, of the villages of Tankse, Phobrang, Shushal and Durgu. 
Both Tankse and Durgu contain about 50 houses.- The crops are very poor 
owing to the great altitude. Cash revenue amounts to about #1,700 
besides taxes in kind. (Ay/mer.) 


TANKSE—Lat. 34° 2’. Long. 78° 14’. Elev. 12,900’, 

A large village of fifty or sixty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Lung-Chu river, about half-way between the Chang-la and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. It is a halting-place on the Changchenmo- 
route, and is the last place on this road where supplies are procurable. 
Sanja, the first large village in Yarkand territory, is 350 miles distant. 
The headman of the Tankse district resides here. There is a rest-house 
and supply dept in the village. 

A road leads up the Lung Chu valley to Shishal, 55 miles distant. 

There is a very fair area of ground under cultivation: lucerne grows 
luxuriantly. Many of the houses are built close under a large mass of con- 
glomerate, the stones firmly cemented in it, The remains of an old forti- 
fied fort still cover the upper portion of this conglomerate bed. 

Tankse contains a government store-house, and is the head quarters of 
a kardar, or manager, ander the governor of Ladék. (Zrotter—Godwin- 
Austen—Drew.) 


TANSAN— 
The name of the river which rises at the southern extremity of the Bring 
patgana; it joins the Nowbig stream, lat. 33° 35’, long. 75° 24’, near 
the village of Wyl, the united waters forming the Bring river. 

The road between Kashmir and Kishtwaér by the Marbal pass crosses 
it by a bridge, just above the junction, which is thrown over a narrow 
channel in the rock, hollowed out apparently by the rushing waters. The 
stone piers on which the old bridge was built are still remaining. The 
masjid of Haji Daud Sahib is prettily and conspicuously situated on the 
hill above, and is a place of considerable strength, which is said to have 
been the scene of many a battle in the mountain feuds between the in- 
habitants of Kishtwdr and the Kashmiris in the olden time, as being the 
key to the possession of the Bring pargana. 


TARA-—Lat. 38° 6’, Long. 78° 56’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the right bank of the Hoenlé river, situated a little 
above its junction with the Indus. Nowi camp, on the opposite bank of 
the Indus, is 11 miles north. It is a halting-place on the eastern of the 
two routes leading from Hanlé to the Indus and Pangong lake. (Mont- 


gomerie.) 
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TARKATTA TARKOFA orn TARKUTI—Lat. 34° 48’. Long. 76° 15’. 
Elev. 7,800. 

A small village in Khurmang (Baltistén), on the left bank of the Indus, 
on the road from Srinagar to Skardi. It contains thirty-tive houses. 
(4ylmer.) 

TARLDAT—VFide “ Tuatpat.” 

TARNA NALA— 
A hill torrent flowing southward between Jasrota and Jasmirgarh. Quite 
dry in the cold weather. Nilgai, deer, and pig abound. (Wingate.) 

TARS AR—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 75° 12’, Elev. 
A lake situated amid the lofty mountains lying between the Sind valley 
and Kashmir. It may be reached by a path from the northern end of the 
Trél valley, and there is also said to be a road from the Lidarwat, at the 
northern extremity of the Dachinpara pargana, 


TARSHING—Lat. 35° 14’. Long. 74° 47’. Elev. 
A village in the Astor district, Kashmir, about 8 miles east of Nanga Par- 
bat. It lies up a side valley leading to the Mazeno pass, at the foot of a 
great; glacier which comes down from the north to about the level of 
9,400 feet. This glacier has been the cause of an extensive flood in the 
Astor valley, of which an interesting account is given by Drew. It con- 
tains fifteen houses. (Aylmer.) 


TARUTZE—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 
A small village, situated a little distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
28 miles below Léh, and 27 above Khalsi, on the upper road from the latter 
to Léh. It is included in the collectorate of Saspul. (Drew—Aylmer.) 


TASHGAM—Iat. 34° 15’. Long. 77° 12’, Elev. 9,390’. 
A village of ten houses in the Dras valley, on the left bank of the Dras 
river, 15 miles below Drés. It is a halting-place on the routes from Sri- 
nagar to Léh and Skardi etd the Dras valley. There ise traveller’s house, 
and supplies are procurable in small quantities, 

The Léh route proceeds from this to Chanagund on the right bank, 
distant 15 miles. The Skardé route to Kirkitchu on the left bank of the 
Drs river, opposite Chanagund. Above Tashgam the valley narrows, and 
vegetation is scanty, but near the village are several acres of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle. Prangos and lucerne (called here duésuh) are cultivated. 

There are cattle in the village, chiefly the eto. (Bellew—Thomson— 


Aylmer.) 
TATAKUTI—Lat. 80° 45’. Long. 74° 35’. Elev. 15,624’. 
A peak in the Panjél range, overlooking the valley of Kashmir. 
TATAMOULA—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 74° 12’, Elev. 


A village situated above the right bank of the Jhelum, about 16 miles 
south-west of Baramila. 
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The rocky cliffs here rise almost perpendicularly from the river to a 
height of 800 and 400 feet. General Cunningham remarks that, a8 the 
height of the Jkelum near Tatamoula is about 5,000 feet above the sea, 
the whole of Kashmir must have been submerged by the waters of the 
river before the wearing down of these cliffs, As Tatamoula (Sanskrit, 
Tapta-mula), the “hot spring,” may indicate volcanic action, the imme. 
diate cause of the bursting of the lake may have been the sudden rending 
of the rock by an earthquake. 


TATAPANI—Lat. 38° 24’, Long. 74° 24’, Eley. 
A village in the province of Naoshera, situated amid the hills a few miles 
north-east of the town of Rajdorf. Vigne states that at Tatapdni, about 
one day’s march to the eastward of R&jdori, there is a hot spring, the tem- 
perature of whose waters, in the absence of a thermometer, he estimated 
at 140°. It gushed from beneath a marly rock, and had a sulpburous 
taste, and deposited sulphur as it ran, There was another hot spring about 
45 yards from it, and a cold spring between them. The natives were aware 
of the cleansing and purifying properties of the water, and came from far 
and near to bathe in it. They said that the hot water was colder in the 
hot weather. In a hollow, amongst the jungle-clad hills and low precipices, 
within a short distance of the spring, he discovered a coal bed jutting out 
in three different places from the bank on the path-side. The specimens 
of the surface coal which he brought to England were not considered very 
promising. 

TATI—Lat. 33° 22’. Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in the Banihal district, containing one or two huts and a 
baoli, situated on the hill side, high above the right bank of the stream, 
on the road between Banihél and Ramsi. 


TATSA-KARIT—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 76° 23’. Elev. 
A pair of villages containing thirty houses in Kargil (Baltistén). They lie 
in a small valley which joins the Wakha valley on the right side. The 
inhabitants are Muhammadans. (4ylmer.) 


TAWI RIVERS— 
There are two rivers of this name, one in the province of Jama and the 
other in Naoshera; both are tributaries of the Chenéb. 

The river in the Jama Province rises in the R&émnagar district in 
about lat. 32° 53’, long. 75° 34° Its course is first north-west 
towards Chineni for about 26 miles; in this part the river foams along 
among large boulders, confined by rocks which are capped with a deposit of 
alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded in the earth. These banks 
are in part clothed with shrubs and trees that have found a footing upon 
them. Deodar, silver fir, and spruce fir are also seen along the valley. 
From Chineni it bends to the south-west for a distance of about 15 miles, the 
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valley being still bounded by high hills. Itthen emerges upon a more open 
country, through which it flows in a southerly direction for some 10 miles, 
when it meets a range of hills through which it pierces, and then takes a 
westerly course, winding very considerably ; it then pierces another range of 
hills and reaches the town of Jamu, which is on its right bank, 18 
miles from which it joins the Chenéb. Its total length is 70 miles. At 
Jami the Tawi finally quits the hills which overhang it, terminating in a 
line of cliffs facing the river. It then flows through an open plain. 
(Thomson—Drew.) 


The Naoshera river rises in the Rattan Panjél mountains on the road 
from Tannd to Baramgala, about 12 kos north of Réjdori. It flows by 
Naoshera, and then turning off to the south-south-east passes within haif 
a kos of the fortified town of Mindwar, and 2 or 3 kos beyond falls into 
the Chendb near Kiiri, a village on the banks of the river. Some of the 
natives call this stream the ‘ Malkani Tawi,’ to distinguish it from the 
Jami river. 

Vigne says that the word ‘tawi’ means “a torrent,” which will account 
for so many streams being so named. (Vigne—Hervey.) 

TAYAR oz TAINYAR—Lat. 34° 12’. Long, 77° 55’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Digar stream, situated north of the 
Waris La. A road leads from here across the pass to Sakti, in the Chimré 
valley. (Drew.) 

TELGAM— 
The name of a very small pargana in the Kamréj division of Kashmfr. 
The tahsil buisness is transacted at Soptr. 

TENALA—Lat. 82° 56’, Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
The name of a village in Badrawér, situated on the northern slope of 
the Padri pass, near where there are said to be extensive iron mines. It is 
inhabited by twelve families of Mubammadan blacksmiths. 


TERTSE—Lat. 84° 40’, Long. 77° 80’. Elev. 
A village in the Nubré district, on the left bank of the Shyok river, about 
20 miles below the junction of the Nubré. It contains nine houses, and is 
said to possess twenty-three horned cattle and seventy-five sheep and goats, 
There is a good camping ground. On the 23rd October Dr. Thomson 
forded the Shyok here. The stream ran in seven branches, of which three 
were from 100 to 150 feet wide, average depth 2 feet, maximum 8 feet. 
The other branches were mach smaller. (Thomson— Aylmer.) 
THAJAN—Lat. 34° 44’, Long. 74° 11’. | Blew 
A village in Upper Drawér, situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
just above the janction of a considerable stream, which has formed a delta 
and an island in the bed of the river. There are three houses in the village, 
one of which has a pent roof. 
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A zampa bridge spans the Kishan Ganga between this village and 
Dédnial, which lies some distance below it, on the opposite bank. 


THAJWAZ—Lat. 84° 19’. Long. 75° 20’, Elev. 
An undulating tract of ground in the vicinity of Sonamarg, in the Sind 
valley, It isa succession of dells surrounded by hillocks or mounds, which 
are sometimes connected more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated, 
The dells are covered with long grass and numerous wild flowers, while the 
slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, birch, and 
other green trees. Over the mounds are scattered masses of rock. 

This space, whick seems to be known to the natives by the name of 
Th&jwaz, or else one spot on it bears that name, is bounded on one side bya 
dark, fir-covered hill, and on the other, the south-west side, by the stream of 
the tributary valley, beyond which there rises a great mass of mountains of 
bare rock, divided into lofty peaks by three or four hollows, in each of which 
lies a glacier. The space of Thaéjwaz occupies nearly a square mile ; the 
highest moands may be 150 feet above the old alluvium of the Sonamarg 
plain, and 400 to 500 feet above the stream near. Evidently an old 
moraine of a former great glacier. ( Drew.) 


THAKSE— Vide “ Taxcua.” 


THAKUR— 
A caste of Dogrés. They are the chief cultivating caste in the hills. In 
occupation they correspond to the Jats in the Panjab (of whom there are 
a few in the hills also), but the two are not related; the Thakurs are 
counted higher in rank. Their name Thakur is undoubtedly the same word 
that in lower India is used for the Rajputs, though it has the first “ a’ short 
instead of long. But at present the only connection between them is the 
one-sided custom by which the Thakurs’ daughters are given in marriage to 
the Réjpats without any of that caste entering into the community of the 
Thakurs. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, a good deal 
like the Réjpits, but of larger frames ; they are more powerful in body, but 
less quick in motion, and they have not an equal reputation for courage. 
(Drew.) 
THALDAT, TARLDAT, os: MAPOTHANG—Lat. 35° 15’. Long. 79° 30", 
Elev. 16,300’. 
A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo ronte, immediately south 
of a salt lake, which is situated at the foot of the Lokhzung range, at the 
southern end of the Kuenlun plains. No fuel or grass here. Two routes 
lead from this camp to the Karakash— 
- (1) Western, vid Patsalung camp. 
(2) Eastern, vid Yangpa camp and the Katai Dawan pass. 
They unite on the Soda plains north of the salt lakes, 
On the 27th October the salt lake near this camp was partially frozen 
over. (Drew—Johnaon.) 
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THALLAR—Lat, 38° 48’. Long. 75° 25’. Elev. 
A hamlet situated on the right bank of the Arpat, towards the northern 
extremity of the Kuthér pargana. It contains seven houses inhabited by 
Gijars, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 
The river, which is fordable, is also crossed by a £dnal bridge between 
this village and Tugenpira, which lies opposite to it at the mouth of the 
Bud Nai valley, and is inhabited by seven families of Gijars. 


THALLE— 

A small river in Baltistén, which rises at the Thallé pass and flows into the 
Shyok at Bragar. At its upper end it branches off into three directions, 
At the extremities of two of these are passes into Shigar, each of which 
have small glaciers. The third branch presents a much more imposing 
mass of ice, which comes tumbling down a steep descent, and at its termi- 
nation is split into three by projecting masses of rock. In its lower 
ground the Thallé valley is well cultivated for wheat; but it looks bare, 
as there are no trees, except a few willows. It contains, exclusive of the 
villages of Bragar and Dowani, quite two hundred and fifty houses. It 
has a certain reputation for wealth in the rest of Khapalu. (Godwin- 
Austen—Aylmer.) 


THALLE LA—Lat. 85° 22’. Long. 76° 6’. Elev. 16,785’. 
A pass in Baltistén, The road passes over a glacier and leads from Kiris 
into the Thallé valley. (Godwin-Austen.) 


THALLE LA—Lat 34° 25’, Long. 76°. Elev. 
A pass in Baltistén, connecting Shigar with the Thallé valley of Khapalu. 
It is not used till July. It is said to be easy and passable for baggage 
animals, (Aylmer.) 


THAMUS—Lat 34° 55’. Long. 76° 44’, Elev. 9,000’, approx. 
A village of about twenty houses, situated on the right bank of the 
Shyok, in Chorbat (Baltistdn). (4y/mer.) 

THANA—Lat. 33° 33’. Long. 74° 23’. Elev. 
Théna Mandi or bazér is situated about 14 miles north of Rajéori, on 
the bank of the Tawi,’at the mouth of the valley in which that river rises 
and up which the path leads to the Rattan Pir pass ; itis a square compact 
town, containing a large red brick saréi, and forms a depét for salt and 
other commodities which are brought from the Panjab. 

The village of Thana is situated on the side of another small valley 
about a mile to the east. Its houses are singularly crowded together in 
tiers on every available spot on the precipice which overhangs the river, 
and are prettily shaded by numerous walnut and mulberry trees. Vigne 
estimated the population at 300 or 400; they were mostly Kashmiris 
who gained a subsistence by weaving and spinning. He observed a chunar 
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tree, which is probably nowhere found nearer to the plains. At 7 o’clock 
on the morning, on the 13th July, the mercury stood at 74° in the shade. 

Argillaceous slate and mica slate are very common in the intervening 
ranges between the primary ridges of the Himalaya that connects them and 
the satidstone with the plains. The abrupt precipices of the latter are here 
succeeded by schistose formation, and they sink into insignificance when 
compared with the lofty ranges at the foot of which Thana is situated. 
The dwarfish jungle disappears in favor of the lofty pine forest, and 
the mountains, which form the third and last ridge that intervenes between 
the plains and the Pir Panja), rise directly from behind the village witb an 
almost alpine height, and a verdure resembling that of the Pyrenees. 

Th&na contains a single-storied bungalow for travellers, situated on the 
hill-side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the mandi, and 
there is ample space for encamping in and about the place. Supplies are 
plentiful at ordinary times, and forage is abundant, except during the sum- 
mer months, when grass is scarce. 

The road leading into Kashmir by way of Pinch branches off about a 
mile to the north of Thdéna, and bears away towards the north-west. It 
is generally open all the year round, and must be adopted at th» beginning 
and end of the season, when the Pir Panjal pass is closed with snow. 
Water plentiful. Wood and supplies procurable. (Vigne—Allood—Ince 
— Aylmer.) 


THANG—Lat. 34° 57’. Long. 76° 15’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Indus, in Khurmang (Baltistén)- 
It lies north of the Khurmang fort, some height above the river. It con- 
tains twenty-three houses. (4ylmer.) 


THANGLASGO PASS— Lat. 84° 18’. Long. 77° 33’. 

LASIRMOU PASS or PAYANG ua—} Elev. 16,901’. 
A pass over the Kailas or Léh range, connecting the Payang and Hundar 
valleys. The top of the pass is 25 miles from Hundar village and about 
16 miles from Payang Koti, on the Léh-Srinagar road. 

Ascending from Drok (q.v.) the road follows up a gently sloping open 
valley, rather boggy in places, for 13 miles, After this (I8th July 
1885) the snow begins. For half a mile the ascent is steep, and then the 
path leads over a gently sloping snow bed till the top of tbe pass is 
reached at about 15 miles from Drok. The pass is a narrow ridge. On 
the Indus side, for 200 or 300 feet the path is steep, zig-zaging several 
times, in somewhat loose soil. It then becomes easy and good: very little 
snow on the Leh side.” 

The pass is an easy one for yaks, but on account of several rocky places 
is difficult for ponies. (Ayémer.) 
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THANOT—Lat. 88° 13’. Long. 75° 31’, Elev. 
A village in Kishtwér, situated on the slopes of the mountains above the 
left bank of the Lidar Khol stream and the road between Bagu and Gayt, 
It contains six houses inhabited by Hindis. 


THAOBUT—Lat. 34° 44’, Long. 74° 44’. Elev. 
A village in Gdrais, situated near the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, 
just below the junction of the Gagai stream, about 10 miles north of Kan- 
zalwan. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by seven families of 
Muhammadan zamindars, a milla, a shepherd and three others. The most 
convenient spot for encamping is to the north of the village, on the 
banks of the rivulet which supplies it with water. 


THARRA—Lat. 38° 38’, Long. 73° 58’. Elev. 
A small village in Pinch, containing about twelve houses, situated on 
the hill-side west of Téi, at some distance from the right bank of the 
Panch Toi. 

THARU—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 77° 25’. Elev. 
A small village of eight or ten houses, situated a little distance from the 
right bank of the Indus, 114 miles below Léb, and passed on the road from 
the latter to Snimo. There is a little cultivation, and a small stream flows 
through it down to the Indus. (Dresw.) 


THATOLA orm NUBRPA PASS— 
Lat. 33° 30.’ Long. 78° 40.’ Elev, 17,481°. 
Leads over the portion of the Kailas range lying between the Pangong 
lake and the Indus. It is crossed on the western route from Sbishal to 
Nima Mud, between Mirpa Tso and Yahle camps, at 3 miles from the 
former. Road over is fair, (Reynolds.) 


THILRU—Lat. 32° 53.’ Long. 75° 35,’ Elev. 6,600’. 
A village in the Ramuagar district, near the source of the Tawi. It is 
situated on a plateau about 200 feet above the level of the river, surrounded 
close by the hills and shaded by walnut trees. (Drew.) 


THOGJI CHANMO on “ Salt-covered Plain ’—Elev. 14,900’. 
The widest opening in the whole of the Rupshu district; lies about 30 
miles north-west of the Tsomorari lake. Its length in a direction north. 
north-west and south-south-east is 18 miles, and its average breadth 5 
miles. It contains the Tsokar Salt lake, aud the small fresh-water lake 
of Panbuk. There can be no doubt that at one time the whole plain was 
occupied by a large lake, which bad an outlet to the north-west. It is 
surrounded by low, barren, rounded hills. A portion of the plain is covered 
with a saline efflorescence, generally carbonate of sods. (Cuexingkhamm 
Drew.) 
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THONDE—Lat. 38° 30.’ Long. 77°. Elev. 
A small village in the Zanckér district, situated on the right bank of the 
Zanskér river, 9 miles below Padam. It is passed on the route from 
Kishtwar to Léh, vs@ Zanskér. (Thomaon.) 


THUGJI ork THUGRILI—Lat. 33° 25’. Long. 77°55’. Elev. 14,900’. 
A camping ground in the Thogji Chanmo plain, on the north bunks of the 
Teokar lake, 14 miles south-east of Debring. In summer there are 
generally some Bhoti camps here, from which a few supplies and sheep are 
procurable. Water from small stream. Fuel and grass plentiful. It isa 
halting-place on the routes from Kulu and Spiti (v4 Tsomorari lake) to 
Léh. (Reynolds.) 


THURAM oz THURAB—Lat. 32° 47’. Long. 77° 22’, Elev. 
A peak and boundary mark, on the left bank of the Yunam river, near 
the Bara-Lacha pass and on the borders of Ladék and Lahoul. (Cayley.) 


THURGO—Lat. 35° 42’, Long. 75° 29’. Elev. 
A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Raltistén). With a neigh- 
bouring village, it contains twenty-three houses. (AyJmer.) 


TIBET— 

The elevated country of Central Asia, situated to the north of the lofty 
snowy mountains which encircle India from Kashmir to Assam, is familiarly 
known to Europeans by the name of Tibet. This name is also commonly 
employed by the Muhammadan nations to the north and west to designate 
the same country, but is not known in the language of the Tibetans 
themselves, among whom different portions of the country are usually 
koown by different names. In Eastern Tibet the words “ To Po” (or Ten 
Pen) are used, from which the form Tsdet probably originated. (Thomson 
—Ney Elias.) 

Vigne observes—“ The word Tibet, or Tibat, as it is pronounced in 
Baltistéo and Kashmir, is called simply Bod in the language of Ladék, A 
Tibetén is called Bod-pa at Ladék, Tibet is called Se Tsang by the 
Chinese. I believe the word Tibet to be a compound of Tiba and Bod 
(Tepe in Turkir), signifying in the mountain dialects a peak, so that Tibet 
is simply the mountains of the people professing the Buddhist religion.” 

The whole of Tibet appears to be characterised by great uniformity of 
climate and productions, on which account it appears convenient to retain 
the name for the whole country, although it is naturally separable into 
two grand divisions. One of these, the waters of which collect to join the 
Brahmaputra, is still scarcely known, and the other, drained principally by 
the Indus and its tributaries, is the one which will come under considera- 
tion in this work. The line of separation of these two portions lies a little 
to the east of the great Jakes Manasarawar and Rawan Rud, from the 
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neighbourhood of which the country must gradually slope iu both direc- 
tions towards the sea, Western Tibet is a highly mountainous country, 
lying on both sides of the Indus, with ite longer axis directed ‘ike that 
river from south-east to north-west. (Thomeon-) 

It is divided into three portions—Little Tibet or Baltistén, Middle 
Tibet or Ladék, and Upper Tibet, which is that portion outside the terri- 
tories of the Mahardja of Kashmir. 

Every part of Tibet is thought to be traversed by ranges of mountains 
which have their origin either in the Kuenlun on the north, or in the transe 
Sutlej Himalaya on the south. These mountain ranges are extremely rocky 
and rugged, but, as a general rule, it may be said that they are less so in 
the upper part of the course of the different rivers, than in their lower 
parts. The height of the mountain ranges which traverse Western Tibet 
is in all parts pretty much the same, and, as a consequence, the depth of 
the valleys in the lower portion of the course of the Indus, and of all its 
tributaries, is very much greater than near the sources of these rivers. In 
the higher valleys, therefore, the mountains are apparently much less lofty ; 
they are also frequently rounded and sloping, or at all events more rocky 
and precipitous than lower down, though to this there are many exceptions, 
The elevation of the passes in a mountainous region represents in general 
the height of the lowest part of the chain. In the mountain ranges of 
Tibet the average height of the ridges does not exceed from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet above the passes, many of which, indeed, are scarcely at all lower than 
the highest crest of the ridge in which they are situated. In estimating 
the principal ranges at 20,000 feet and the minor ranges at from 17,600 
to 18,000 feet, we approximate very closely to the trath. This estimate 
applies to all parts of the country, the height of the ranges being remark- 
ably uniform, but peaks occur at intervals in every one of the principal 
ranges, which considerably exceed the elevation just stated, rising very 
generally to 23,000 and 24,000 feet, and one even to 28,000. 

Though the climate of the whole of Western Tibet may, in general, 
be characterised as extremely dry, it is by no means cloudless. The 
winter months in particular are often very cloudy, and a good deal of 
snow falls. During the summer the sky is either bright and clear, or 
overcast with very light clouds. Thomeon says the only occasions on 
which he observed any fall of rain at all deserving of the name, have been 
mostly in early spring or in the latter part of the autumn. Bat later 
observations show that the monsoon rains reach Western Tibet (Ladék, &.) 
nearly every year in July, and that July and August are the months when 
rain usually falls. Rain in spring or autumn is very rare indeed. 

When the sky is clear, the sun, in all parts of Tibet, is extremely 
powerful. “he shade temperature depends, of course, a good deal on the 
elevation, but also on the situation, exposure, and many other accidental 
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circumstances, In the lower part of the Indus valley it is frequently 
very high, the clear day atmosphere allowing the full influence of the sun 
to be exerted on the bare, often black, rocks even as high up as 11,000 
feet ; in narrow valleys, the heat is often great in the middle of the day. 

The greater part of Tibet. consists of plutonic and metamorphic rocks ; 
granite occurs, injected in immense veins into the metamorphic rocks. 

The great extent and development of a very modern alluvium-like 
formation, composed of great masses of clay with boulders, and occasionally 
of very fine laminated clay, constitutes one of the most remarkable and 
striking features of Western Tibet. Sandstone and conglomerate also are 
met with, but more rarely. (Tomson.) 

TIBI— 
The largest of the Chorbat tributaries of the Shyok. It joins the left 
bank between Chalunka and Biagdong. There is a path up it, leading to 
the Indus valley, which is said to be passable in July. (Aylmer.) 


TIGAR—Vide ‘“ Tacar.” 

TIKPURA—Lat. 34° 28,’ Long, 74° 28’. Elev. 
A large village containing about one bundred houses, situated on a stream 
at the foot of the spur at the south end of the Lolab valley. 

From this village there is a path, which crosses the range of hills to the 
south, descending upon the village of Zohlar at the north end of the 
Zainagir pargana ; it is a very picturesque walk, occupying the whole day ; 
a warm chalybeate spring is passed about half a mile from Tikptra. 

There is also a path over the same range of mountains, leading directly 
to Imbersilwar, which after the least rain becomes impassable for laden 
ponies, though the villagers state they can and do go by it. 

At Tikpéra the thermometer (December 5th) stood at 26° at sunrise. 
(Vigne—Mon tgomerie.) 


TIKSAY on TIKSE— 
A kardari or collectorate in Ladék, on the right bank of the Indus, It 
includes the following villages :-— 
Tikeay, Shay, Rambirpar and Sharmas, of which the largest are the two 
first, each containing somewhat under one hundred and fifty houses, 
Cash revenue about #2,800, besides taxes in kiud. (Aylmer.) 


TIKZAY ox TIKSE—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 11,000’. 
A large village situated in a plain on the right bank of the Indus, 13 
miles above Léh. It is the first march from the latter on the Chang- 
chenmo route. Road good. There is a monastery here on a spar north 
of the village, in which there are fifty lamas and some nuns. Encamp- 
ment in a poplar garden. Fields irrigated by canals from the Indus, subject 
to inundation when the river rises above its usual height. About six 
hundred inhabitants in this village. (Trotter-—Johnson—Aylmer.) 
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TILAIL—Lat. 34° 80’ and 34° 35’. Long. 75° and 75° 20’. Elev. 
The name of a long and narrow valley lying to the north-east of Kashmfr, 
which is traversed by the incipient Kishan Ganga. 

It is nowhere more than a mile in width, and is encompassed by lofty 
mountains which exhibit a like peculiarity to those in Kashmir, inasmuch 
as the slopes having a southern aspect, are uniformly bare of forest, and are 
here clothed with grass or masses of prangos, while on the south side there 
is no want of timber, except towards the west end of the valley between 
the villages of Purana Tilail and Zergay, where the mountains ate too pre- 
cipitous to give footing to any vegetation, excepting here and there a few 
pive trees which cling to the bare face of the rock. 

The general appearance of the valley presents a great contrast to Kash- 
mir, as the sylvan beauty of the ‘earthly paradise’ is entirely wanting, 
and the mountains that enclose it are not bold enough in outline to com- 
pensate by the wild grandeur of their scenery. 

In the upper portion of the valley the fall is considerable, and the 
Kishan Ganga flows a turbid and impetuous torrent, which finds an exit at 
the western extremity through a narrow gorge which only gives passage 
to the river ; and the main path traversing the valley, which has hitherto 
followed the right bank of the stream, crosses the range of mountains to 
the north-west into Girais. 

This path forms the high road between Gdrais and Drds, and is that 
by which the Tilail valley is usually entered. It may, however, be reached 
more directly from Kashmir by a path which ascends from Wangat to 
Gangarbal; there are also two roads from Sonamarg in the Sind valley ; 
the one known as the Nikka Nai road lies by the Krishun Sar and Vishun 
Sar lakes, the other, called Bara Nai, follows the course of the Raman 
stream. From the Tilail valley, the Shingo river and Deosai plains, and 
Skardu, may, it is said, be reached at certain seasons of the year by a path 
which ascends the Grati Nar. 

The inhabitants of this valley differ somewhat in appearance from those 
of Kashmir, their features approaching the Mongolian type. Their dress 
is much the same, except that the women wear an exaggerated copy of the 
common red head-dress. The Dard language is universally spoken, 

The valley is but sparsely populated; the houses are all huddled 
together in the villages or ranged in a square enclosing a court-yard, in 
which the cattle are herded; this disposition is adopted for the sake of 
warmth and communication during the long and rigorous winter. The 
dwellings, which are frequently double- storied, are constructed of unhewn 
timbers dovetailed at the corners, and having the interstices plastered with 
mud. They have no chimneys, and are all very dirty. The villages, with 
scarcely an exception, are entirely bare of trees, and have bat little vegeta- 
tion of any description about them ; barley, peas, trumba, and pinga are tho 
only products of the valley ; rice is of course unknown at this elevation. 
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The harvests are not abundant, and are scarcely in excess of the absolute 
requirements of the inhabitants. 

It is the custom to bury the grain in caches ; this appears to be a rem- 
nant of the precautions which were taken during the old marauding days, 
but the habit is still adhered to, owing to the want of proper vessels to 
contain the grain, and of space in the houses in which to store it. The 
holes are usually constructed in some dry spot near the village; they are 
called dds in the Dard language and zés in Kashmiri. The grain is care- 
fully wrapped in birch bark before being consigned to these receptacles ; the 
hole is then filled in with stones, above which a layer of earth is spread. 
When well dried and securely packed, the grain is said to keep good for 
six months, but it is not usually preserved so long. 

The inhabitants of Tilail seem to be extremely fond of fruit, of which 
the only indigenous varieties are the strawberry and a few wild pears, but 
a great deal is imported from Skardd, principally dried mulberries of a 
very inferior description, and a small apricot called bu¢ sair by the Kash- 
miris; for these luxuries the people barter the woollen stuffs they have 
manufactured during the winter. The wild flowers and grasses common 
to the British Isles are found throughout the valley, and roses in Tilail are 
scarcely less abundant than those of Kashmir, exhibiting, if anything, more 
beautiful tints, 

Though extremely poor, the Tilailis pay 60 rupees (chilki) at their mar- 
riages ; this sum is paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s family either 
before or on the day of marriage. Flocks of sheep constitute their most 
valuable possession ; the Kashmiri butchers buy much of their meat in this 
valley, paying for the animals at the rate of 14 or 15 rupees (chilki) a 
kharw4 taken at an estimation. 

The government tax is calculated at half the produce of the lands, 
and is paid either in money or in kind. Vigne states that when Tilsil 
was subject to Ahmad Shéh, the gyalpo or raja of Skardd, he, instead of 
taking a tribute of money, contented himself with receiving annually a 
present of a sheep and a coil of rope from each house. 

The government likewise levies a duty of an anna in the rupee on all 
articles exported from Tilail to Kashmir. 

The administration of justice is provided for in the following manner : 
Small cases are decided by the village mokaddams; more important 
matters are referred to the thanadar, who resides in Badgam, from whom 
appeal lies to the governor of Kashmir. 

It is said that on all suits having a pecuniary value the government 
levies a duty equal to one-fourth of the value in dispute. 


TILUT SO on TILAT SUMDO—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 77° 18’. Elev. 
A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Léh, on the left 
bank of the Kharnak river; between this and Khsarnak Sumdo the river 
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has to be forded nine times in 24 miles. The Charchar pass lies west of 
the camp, and is crossed between Chipchuck and Zangla. (H. Strachey.) 


TIMBRA—Lat. 33° 46’. Long. 74° 14’. Elev. 
A village on the path from Pinch to Mandi, about 8 miles east of Pinch. 
The houses are disposed in clusters, and there are many shady trees about 
the place, which is watered by a small stream. The inhabitants are all 
Muhammadans. 


TIMISGAM— 

A kardari or collectorate of the province of Ladék. It contains the vil- 
lages of Timisgam, Hemis—Shukpa, Tia, and Gira-mangao, The cash 
revenue is nearly 3,000, besides taxes in kind. Timisgam is the largest 
village, and with Tia has nearly one hundred and fifty houses The people 
of this group are better off than any other part of Ladak,as the crops give 
good yield; there are more fruit trees than elsewhere, and the people carry 
on a brisk trade between Changthan and Léh, and Srinagar and Baltistéa, 
Timisgam 1s far warmer than the upper parts of Ladak. (4y/mer.) 


TIMISGAM—Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 77°. Elev. 
A small village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, 
45 miles below Léh and 10 above Khalsi. It is passed on the upper road 
from the latter to Léh, With the neighbouring village of Tia, it contains 
about one hundred and fifty houses. (Drew— Aylmer.) 


TIMMERAN—Lat. 33° 47’. Long, 75° 27’. Elev. 
A small village situated in the Bud Nai valley, which opens into the north. 
eastern extremity of the Kuthér pargana. It is distant about 16 miles 
north-east of Achibél, and lies at the foot of ascent of the Rial Pawas 
pass, which is crossed by a shepherd’s path leading into the Mara Ward- 
wan valley, 

This village, which is held in jagir by Rastil Shah, the harkara of the 
pargana, contains a masjid and four large houses, and is irrigated by a 
branch of the Zamkatch stream. The elevation being considerable, there 
is but one harvest annually, which is confined to scanty crops of Indian- 
corn, trumba, and gunhdr. 


TINDALI ox TINALI—Lat. 34° 18’. Long. 73° 35’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, 28 miles from Kobéla. 


TINGJOS—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 35’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skardd (Baltistén). It lies just above the 
Skardi plain. It is said to contain eighty houses. (4y/mer,) 


TINGMOL—Lat. 33° 45’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village containing four houses, situated at the mouth of the Saocam 
valley, on the east side of the Kuthér pargana, just sbove Midepura, a 
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large village containing fifteen houss. The inhabitants are zamindars, 
and rear silkworms. 

This latter village is surrounded by green turf and shaded by some 
splendid trees. It contains a spring, and the poppy is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. 

TIRBAL—Lat. 33° 15’, Long. 75° 14’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in the district of Ramban, surrounded by a patch of 
cultivation, situated on the right bank of the Chandra Bhaga, about 3 
miles west of the village of Ramban, on the high road towards Kashmir. 


TIRI—Lat. 33° 35’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 
A small village in the Kardari of Hemis (Ladak) situated in a lateral ravine 
on the left. bank of the Indus, opposite the village of Kyingyam (on the 
right bank.) The river is here crossed by a rude wooden bridge, not 
practicable for laden animals. A path leads up the Tiri ravine into Rupshu. 
There is also a path to Gya by the Kiameri pass. (Reynolds—Aylmer.) 


TIRIKO—Lat 35° 37’. Long, 75 20’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilarka of Ronda (Baltistén). It lies on the right 
bank of the Indus, It is picturesquely situated, occupying small fertile 
platforms with precipitous cliffs between them. It includes the villages of 
Tiriko, Listing, and Gomo, and possesses forty houses. (Aylmer.) 


TIRIT—Lat. 34° 35’. Long. 77° 45’. Elev. 9,800’. 
A village in the Nubré district, situated on the right bank of the Shyok, 
7 miles below Satti and a little above the junction of the Nubr4 river. It 
is passed half-way between Satti and Taghar on the summer or Karako- 
ram route. It is said to contain seven houses. (Bellew— Aylmer.) 
TIRITSHU—Lat. 34° 45’. Long. 77° 37’. Elev. 10,100’. 
A small village in the Nubra district, on the left bank of the Nubra river, 
below Panamikh. Between it and the latter is a small fresh-water lake, a 
few furlongs in cireumference, completely insulated in a crater of low ser- 
pentine hills. (H, Strachey.) 


TISAR—Lat. 35° 39’, Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 
A group of villages in Basha (Baltistén), on the right bank of the Basha 
stream. It is said to contain one hundred and twenty-five houses. (Aylmer.) 
TITWAL—Lat. 34° 23’, Long. 78° 49’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, just above the 
junction of the Kazi Nag stream, up which lies the road leading into the 
Karnao valley. 

It is situated about midway between Mozafarabéd and Shalidrah ; to 
the former place the journey is rough and difficult, and impassable for laden 
cattle; to the latter there is an excellent path crossing the Nattishannar 
Gali. 
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Titwél contains a thdna and a custom-house, and is inhabited by about 
ten families. 

The rocky channel in which the Kishan Ganga flows is now spanned by 
a substantial 4adal bridge just above the village, which is a great improve- 
ment on the zampa, which it replaced; a small toll is levied on each pass- 
enger. Below the village the river bends to the west, flowing through a 
narrow chasm in the precipitous mountains, 

The Kazi N&g stream, on the west side of the village, is not fordable, 
but is crossed by two bridges, one a little higher up than the other. 

There are a few shady trees about the village; the most convenient 
spot for encamping is on the narrow grassy terraces by the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, about 200 yards below the bridge. 

A thermometer registered at 2 p.m. (22nd August) 88° in the shade, at 
5 p.m. 78°, and immersed in the Kishan Ganga 56°. 


TOK orn STOK—Lat. 34° 6’, Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 11,228’. 
A village situated some distance from the left bank of the Indus, opposite 
Léh. It was bestowed as a jagir upon the deposed gyalpo by Zorawar 
Singh in 1835, and is still held by his descendants. (Cunningham.) 


TOLTI— 
An ilarka of the Wazirat of Skard&. It oceupies the Indus valley just 
below Khurmang. 

It contains only about two hundred houses. (dy/mer.) 

TOLTI—Lat. 35° 2’. Long. 76° 9’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the Indus, and on the road from 
Drés to Skardd. Precipitous mountains form a circle all round it, almost 
shutting out the light of day. There is a fort in the ravine behind the 
village, perched on the top of a rock (in a most untenable position, though 
probably well suited for defence against a sudden attack). The belt of culti- 
vation here is very narrow, just skirting the banks of the river on very nar- 
row platforms of alluvium, which are irrigated by artificial canals carried 
with considerable labour between the fields and the mountains. (7komson.) 

TOM TOKH or TANGMOCHE?—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 77°12’. Elev. 
A camping ground on one of the routes from Padam to Léh, north-east of 
the Charchar-la. 

TONG WAL—Lat. 85° 42’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistdén). It contains 
thirteen houses, (Aylmer.) 

TOR GALI—Lat. 34° 47’. Long. 73° 50’. Elev. 
The name of a pass over the range of mountains forming the water-shed 
between the valley of the Kishan Ganga and Kéghén. It is crossed by the 
path between the village of Darral, in Lower Drawdr, and Batgind, in 
K&ghdan, and is said to be practicable during the four summer months, 
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TOSHA MAIDAN—Lat. 33° 56’. Long. 74° $2’. —_ Elev. 10,500’. 
A grassy valley lying on the east side of the Pfr Panjél range ; it gives its 
name to a pass sitnated lat. 33° 3’, long. 74° 27’, which is crossed by the 
most direct path between Srinagar and Pinch. As its name implies, the 
Tosha Maidan is almost a plain, for the hills on all sides slope gently down 
to it, and the numerous streams which water it are divided by undulating 
ridges covered with luxuriant grass and wild flowers; at the lower end of 
the maidén, on its eastern edge, are two small masonry towers of sexagonal 
shape, about 25 feet high, and having four tiers of loopholes. That called 
after Sardér Uttar Muhammad Khan, a younger brother of Dést Muham. 
mad, crowns a knoll just above the spot where the main path from Drang 
emerges on to the plain; the other, known as the Kacherf Damdamma, is 
situated on a hillock near the other side of the valley, about a mile to the 
south-east ; it commands the footpath which descends on the village of 
Tsal. The passage of the Tosha Maidén pass commences on the Kashmir 
side by asomewhat steep ascent of about 3 miles from the village of Drang ; 
on reaching the plain the path is a gradual slope. The lower part of the 
valley is called Wattadar, and contains a few shepherds’ huts, and an abun- 
dant supply of fuel within easy distance. The Tsenimarg, near the upper 
end of the maidan, lies mostly above the limit of forest ; the summit of the 
pass is called Neza ; the descent on the west side is steep, lying through a 
narrow valley or gorge between rocky spurs. With the exception of one 
or two solitary huts at some distance from the top, no habitations are 
met with until reaching the Sultén Puthri Dok, a Gijar settlement above 
the village of Arigam. 

The manifest advantages offered by the Tosha Maidan pass to an army 
invading Kashmir were appreciated by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who 
in 1814 attempted to carry the pass, but was defeated by Muhammad Azim 
Khan, the then governor of Kashmir, in person ; the other column, consist- 
ing of 10,000 Sikhs, which had proceeded by the way of Nandan Sar, was 
likewise routed by the Pathdns. 

The Tosha Maidan is well worth a visit, and is easily reached from 
Srinagar vid Watrahel and Zanigam in two marches, or by an easier 
ascent up the Suknég river vié Watrahel and Ringazabal. The marg 
cannot be less than 10,000 feet, but supplies must be brought from below. 
(Wingate.) 

The Tosha Maidan pass, lying ata great elevation, is closed by the first 
falls of snow, and is said not again to be practicable until the month of 
June ; it is, however, much frequented during the summer, and the plain 
affords unlimited pasturage to herds of cattle and large flocks of sheep. 


‘OSHO PASS—Lat. 35° LI’. Long. 74° 30’. Elev, 18,000’. 
A pass leading over a southern spur of Nanga Parbat from Tashina in the 
Rapal Nullah, Astor to Bunar, Chilas. It is closed from the middle of 
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October to June. For the remaining four months, though still more or 
less covered with snow, it affords a passage for men and goats. It is 
apparently more used than the Mazeno pass, which lies 2 miles to the 
east. (Ahmad Ali Khan.) 


TRAGBAL—Lat. 34° 30’. Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 9,620’. 

A tank and chokt lying on the south side of the Réjdiangan ridge, 9 miles 
north of Bandapdr, on the high road towards Giirais and Skardi. There 
is said to be a footpath from this place leading directly to the village of 
Wampar, in Girais, by the Vijji Maidén. 

There is a good encamping ground a quarter mile south of the tank. 
Forage and firewood abundant. Drinking water limited in amount. 
(Bates— Barrow.) 


TRAGBAL on RAJDIANGAN PASS—Lat, 34° 83’, Long. 74° 49’, 

Elev. 11,700’. 

A pass leading out of the Kashmir Valley, on the road from Srinagar to 

Gilgit. Itis the name by which the Réjdiangan is usually known. The 

actual pass is for $3 or 4 miles quite easy, except when under snow, 

but the ascent and descent on either side are very difficult and steep. The 

kotal or crest is about 11,700 feet above the sea, and the pass is for 2 or 

8 miles on either side of it quite destitute of trees of any kind. Snow 

seldom lies later than May, but in exceptional years it is covered even in 
July. (Barrow.) 


TRAGUME BUR TSO—Lat. 84° 0’. Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 
Two small lakes in the Muglib valley, between Muglib and the north-west 
end of the Pangong lake. (Godwin- Austen.) 


TRAL—Lat. 38° 56’. Long. 75° 10’. Elev. 

A small town prettily situated on the sloping plateau at the foot of the moun- 
tains near the east side of the Willar pargana, of which it is the tahsil sta- 
tion. It lies about 6 miles north-east of the village of Tsurus, on the 
Jhelum, by an excellent road; and about the same distance east of Aw&nti- 
pir ; the first part of this road, in the neighbourhood of Aw4ntipir, is good, 
but the latter part, where it crosses the valley, lies amid the rice-fields, and 
is usually wet and swampy. 

The Bhigmur road, communicating with the Dachinpara pargana, lies 
over the range of mountains to the east of the town; it is said to be a fair 
path, the distance to the village of Suipdra being 6 fos. Tral is built at 
the edge of the plateau, and is divided into an upper and lower mahualla; 
the houses, which are ranged at different levels on the slope, are construct- 
ed of sun-dried bricks, with thatched roofs. 

It is shaded by fine trees, and possesses no less than twelve springs. The 
plateau land on the east side of the town is dry and bare, but the slopes to 
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the west and the valley beneath is a mass of rice cultivation, The Mubam- 
madan population is said to comprise 194 families of zamindars, including — 


6 Shdl-béfs. 12 Weavers, 
10 Banfas. 4 Oil-sellers. 
1 Baker. 4 Gardeners. 
3 Butchers. 4 Goldsmiths. 
1 Blacksmith. 2 Washermen. 
4 Carpenters. 5 Potters. 

1 Milla. 2 Dyers. 

5 Saiads, 5 Fakirs. 

12 Attendants at the zfarats, 3 Dims. 

6 Cowherds. 6 Surgeons and physicians. 
4 Sweepers. 


The Hindis are said to number fifteen families, including three Brabmins, 
and the zilladars, patwaris, and other servants of the government. 

Among the twelve springs, that of the Diva N&z is the most famons ; 
it lies on the east side of the town, near the thana, and is shaded by a 
magnificent chunér aud other trees. The water, which is very cool and 
clear, rises mto a pool or tank about 50 feet square and 4 or 5 feet 
deep, containing a few fishes. The waters of this spring are esteemed sacred 
by the Hindus, who have adorned the spot with four ancient carved stones. 

The usual encamping ground is on the grassy plain by this spring. 
The Kensabal spring, situated near the Mir Muhammad Hamadan ziérat, 
is even more highly venerated, and it is a disputed point between Hindis 
ard Muhammadans whether this fountain was called into existence by 
Mahadev, or rose in obedience to a blow of Mir Muhammad’s staff. 

The Davabal spring, near Asham Shéh’s Takia, is worthy of notice. In 
Lower Trél are two springs called Mertser Pukkur, also Kara Nag, 
Brim Sar, and Konchibal. The remaining three springs are situated near 
the Shah Hamadan zfarat, in the middle of the town. 

The supply of water from these numerous fountains not only supplies 
all the wants of the inhabitants, but irrigates a wide extent of country in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

At 5 a.m. on the 5th July the mercury stood at 67°. 

Vigne states that when he visited Trél, it was the principal residence 
of the Kashmirian Sikhs, that is, Sikhs whose ancestors first came to Kash- 
mir in the service of Raja Suk Jaw4n, a Hindd of Shikarptir, and who was 
sent to the valley as governor by Timtr Shah, of Kabul, about A.D. 1775. 
{n about a year he endeavoured to make himself independent, and en- 
gaged some Sikhs, who were co-religionists, to assist him ; but Timar Shéh 
defeated him, took him prisoner, and blinded him. 


TRAPAI—Lat. 34° 1’. Long. 74° 34’, Elev. 
A village containing about ten houses, situated at the foot of the Poshkar 
hill, about 1} mile north-west of Kag, by the road towards Firozpar. 
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TRARAN—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 29’. Elev. 
A village in the Bangil pargana, situated in the bed of the stream, rather 
more than a mile north-east of Firozpir. It contains twelve houses, which 
are double-storied buildings, constructed of rough barked timbers, dovetailed 
at the corners, and having pent thatched roofs. 


TREKOLABAL—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 74° 38’. Elev. 
A village situated in the midst of the Pambarsar morass, on the left bank 
of the Sukndg river, to the north-east of Patan. It contains three houses 
inhabited by boatmen ; in Gind Ibrahim, on the opposite bank, there are 
five houses. 


TRIBONIAN—Lat. 84° 23’. Long. 78° 52’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated on the left bank of the Sham- 
shabari stream, which is crossed by a kdnal bridge below the village. It 
contains six houses inhabited by Sikh zamindars, and is shaded by fine 
trees. 


TRIKHTAR or TRIKOTA DEVI—Lat, 33° 2’. Long. 75’. Elev. 

A noble mountain which rises in stately grandeur, a few miles to the east 
of the town of Ridsi, in Jami; itis visible from a great distance from the 
south, divided, as its name would imply, into three peaks, which rise directly 
from the edge of the plain with an elevation far exceeding what is usual 
amongst the lower hills on the border. Baron Hiigel states that a place 
of pilgrimage lies about half-way up its northern side, witha temple much 
celebrated for its beauty and sanctity. It has also a spring from which the 
water rises in jerks and falls into a basin ; for nine months of the year this 
water is cold, but during December, January, and part of February it is 
too hot to bear touching without pain. This phenomenon may, perhaps, be 
explained by the fact that, so long as the snow lies on the Trikota, no 
water can penetrate the protected spring, which, therefore, keeps its own 
naturally high temperature. Trikota Devi lies 18 kos, or 27 miles, north 
of Jami. Much resorted to by Hindus from the Panjab. (Vigne— 
Hiigel— Drew.) 


TROACH—Lat. 33° 26’. Long. 73° 55’. Elev. 

A small village and fort in the province of Naoshera, situated about 10 miles 
south of Kolti, at the point of separation of the roads from that place 
leading towards Mirpir and Naoshera. The fort is a large oblong struc- 
ture, apparently in good preservation, having a flanking tower et each 
corner, and bastions at intervals along the sides. Viewed from below, it 
seems to be most favourably situated, commanding both the roads within 
rifle shot. It occupies the erest of a spur which does not seem to be entirely 
commanded from any point, and which rises from the valley in three tiers 
or shelves, having naturally scarped sides. 
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The only water-supply comes from tanks constructed within the walls. 

The village consists of a few houses situated on the lowermost shelf of 
the spur. The garrison consists of twenty-five men, and there are two guns. 
(Bates ~— Hervey.) 

TSAKA LA or SAKA LA—Lat. 33°20’. Long. 78°55’. Elev. 15,625’, 

Lerds over the Kailas range between the Pangong lake and the Indus, 
It is crossed on the eastern route from Shtshal to Nima Mud (on the 
Indus) and is remarkably easy. Both ascent and descent very gradual. 
The monastery of Ruhna (or Ralmang) is passed about 4 miles south 
of the pass. 


Feet. 
Elevation according to Trgonometrical Survey map 17,000, 
», Drew’s map . ° : 15,178. 


» ” 
Trebeck says it cannot be less than. . . 15,000, 
(Reynolds— Drew.) 


TSAKSHANG or CHAKSANG, on SHUKSHANG—Lat. 88° 10’. 
Long. 78° 25’. Elev. 
An encamping ground on the south-west end of the Tso Kiagr lake, and at 
the foot of the Nakpogoding pass, A stream flows by here from the west, 
and turning south enters the Tsomorari lake after a course of 25 to 30 mileg 
(vide Gyang). (H. Strachey.) 
TSALTUK—Vide “ Tsuurax.” 


TSANABAL—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 41’. Elev. 
A village situated on the left bank of the Suknég, about 9 miles north- 
west of Srinagar. It is surrounded with rice cultivation, and contains eight 
houses inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars of the Shia sect. 


TSARAP RIVER—Vide “ Serap.” 
TSARI—Lat. 36° 28’. Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 


A village in Baltistén, on the right bauk of the river Indus, between 
Skardd and Rondd. 


TSARI-BRAGARDO—Lat. 35° 27’, Long. 75° 80’. Eley. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Skarda (Baltistan). It lies on the right bank 
of the Indus, where that river valley begins to narrow. It is said to con- 
tain one hundred and thirteen houses. (dylmer.) 

TSATTI~ Fide “ Sarri.” 

TSAZA—Vide « Kansan.” 

TSEDAR—Lat. 35° 43’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A small village on the right bank of the Braldu river (Baltistén). It con- 
tains ten houses. (Aylmer.) 
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TSENIAL—Lat. 84° 39’. Long. 74° 56’, Elev. 

A village in Girais, situated at the mouth of the Pultun Nar valley, which 
is traversed by the high road between Gurais and Tilail; it lies on either 
bank of the Lorloway stream. Some few of the houses are built on the right 
bank of the stream, but the greater portion of the village ie situated at some 
little distance from the left bank. The fields descend from the village to 
the Biurzil, which flows beneath, and ascend the opposite bank. The river 
is usually bridged ; but during the floods caused by the melting of the snows, 
the bridge is frequently carried away, in which case a detour must be made 
to the Kiitibat bridge, which is thrown across the rocky channel about a 
mile and a half above the village. Throughout the winter the river is said 
to be fordable. 

The Kashmirf name for this village is Tsurrowon ; it contains altogether 
thirteen houses. There is ample space for encamping on the river bank below 
the village. On the 22nd July, at 5-30 a.m., the thermometer registered 
52° in the air, and 44° immersed in the Barzil. 

ISERPURA—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village situated on the east side of the Kuthdér pargana, about 8 miles 
north-east of Achibal, It contains a masjid and the zfdrat of Saiad Sahib, 
a bania’s shop, and seven houses inhabited by zamindare, 

There is a small spring in the village, and extensive rice cultivation 
around it. Both coolies and supplies are procurable. 

This village is one of the chief centres of the silk industry, and contains 
a large filature and a factory, in which water power has lately been intro- 
duced to turn the reels, with every prospect of success, 

TSIN os CHAIN—Lat. 35° 6’. Long. 74° 61’. Elev. 
A small village of three houses on the right bank of the Kamri stream 
(Astor). A mile above the village a bridge crosses the Kamri. (Ay/mer.) 


TSIRAR—Vide “ Curin.” 
TSO-AR or TSO-WAR, tc. “ Between the Lakes”—Lat. 33° 18’, 
Long. 78° 4’. Elev. 14,900’. 
A camping ground situated between the Tsokar Jake and the small fresh- 
water lake of Panbuk. It is used in summer by the shepherds of Rupsha. 
(H, Strachey.) 


_ TSO.KAR LAKE orn TSOKAR CHUMO LAKE-— Lat. 33° 20’. 

Long. 75° 0’. Elev, 14,900’, 
Or “ White lake,” called by the Hindis Khari Talao, or salt lake. Is 
situated in the Thogji Chanmo plain, 30 miles north-west of the Tsomorari 
lake. It is extremely irregular in shape; its greatest length from 
east to west is about 5 miles, and its extreme width about 2§ miles, 
It is supplied at its south-east corner by a small stream, which flows from 
the Panbuk (or Tsokar Chansi) fresh-water lake. In the middle of the 
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south side, where a rocky promontory juts out into the lake, the water is 
very deep. On the north and east sides it is shallow. Drew says that in 
parts he did not find more than 6 feet of water, while over a great space 
towards the western end it was but 1 foot deep. The water is exceed- 
ingly bitter and brackish, and the whole surface of the ground on the south- 
east shore glitters with a saline matter, which forms a thick crust of some 
extent. The road from Kulu to Léh passes over part of this vast cake of 
salt, which cracks and crunches beneath the feet. It is composed chiefly 
of natron or subcarbonate of soda. On the northern shore are several 
lagoons in which common salt is deposited and collected by the champas, 
or shepherds of Rupshu. It is not very pure salt, and is apt to produce 
itchiness of the skin ; still it is used all over Ladaék and even carried as far 
as Kashmir. 

Waterfowl, especially wild geese and duck, are found in great numbers 
on the lake, and the fresh-water lake near it is a favourite haunt of the 
kyang, or wild ass. 

On all sides the mountains still retain the ancient beach-marks at 
various heights up to 150 feet above the present level of the lake; and in 
the numerous deposits of fine alluvial clay, myriads of fresh-water shells 
are found. From this it has been supposed that the lake once formed a 
vast sheet of fresh-water, with a narrow passage to the west, which con- 
nected it with a second and larger lake that must have covered the whole 
of the present Kyang plain, from the. foot of the Tagalang pass to the 
forks of the Sumgal river, a “ 35 miles. (Cunningham—Drew.) 


TSO KIAGR—Lat. 33° 8’. ig. 78° 21’, Elev. 

A small lake, about 2 miles long and 1 wide, _sitnated north of the 
mahal lake, and close to the Nakpogoding pass; wl ach lies west of it. 
It is surrounded by low ridges of gneiss rock fray 250 to 300 feet high. 
The water is brackish, being fit for animals to drink, but not for men. 
The maximum depth was 67 feet; this was 300 yards from the south 
end. In the centre the depth was 48 feet. A epring of water rises on the 
west side. ( Drew.) 


TSO LU—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 78° 50’, Elev. 14,760’. 
A camping ground in the Ohangchenmo valley, on the left bank of the 
river. It is situated at the junetion of the stream which flows down from 
the Marsemik-La. Pamzal camp is close by on the opposite bank of 
this stream. Fuel and pasture obtainable. (Drew.) 


TSOMONANGLARI— Vide ‘* Paxaone.” 


TSOMORARI LAKE or “ Mountain Lake ”—Lat. $2° 53’, Long. 78° 22’. 
Elev. 14,900’. 
A fine mountain-bounded expanse of water, lying between the Parang-La 
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and Nakpogoding pass, in the Rupshu district. Its length, north and 
south, is about 16 miles, and its width varies from 3 to nearly 5 miles. 
The water is clear and blue, but slightly brackish, enough so to be 
unwholesome for man to drink, though not for horses and yaks. It is 
frozen over from the end of October to the end of May, and can be crossed 
on the ice. In winter there can be no fluctuation, as the ice is protected by 
a mass of snow about knee-deep, The lake attains its highest level at the 
end of July, but that is not more than 1 foot above the winter level. It 
has several} affluents ; but no effluence, hence the saltness of its waters. The 
longest permanent affluent is that of Gyang and Tsakchang from the north- 
west witha length of about 30 miles. The Karzok affluent from the 
west is much smaller, and there are two or three others, insignificant sum- 
mer rivulets. 

The Pirse, which joins the south end of the lake from the westward, 
is an intermittent affluent, which sometimes flows into the lake and some- 
times into the Para river, at Narbu Sumdo (vide Pirse). Karzok monas- 
tery is the only inhabited place on the shores of this lake, and the bare 
rocky mountains and stony plains afford but little pasture for the flock of 
the Rupshu shepherds. The climate is thoroughly Tibetan. Snow falls 
in winter, but to no great depth. Insummer the air is usually clear and 
cloudless. : 

The following are soundings taken by Mr. Drew :—— 


From Kyangdum (suuth-west corner of lake) course 256° north of east.lowards the 
Jirst promontory on the easlern shore, 


Depth. 
At 100 yards from shore ‘ . ‘ ‘ : . 36 feet. 
» 200 ” » . £ - . : : 7%, 
» 1} miles (middle of lake) . : 3 , . : 198 ,, 
» 2b» fogs be as ot 22 
In the bay between the two prowontories on east shore . 248, 


Around the little island, which is about half mile from west shore. 


At half-way from west shore . . : . . . 98 feet. 
» 70 yards north of island. 7 ‘ ‘ . 7 22 
» tile : : : ‘ . 7 . . 178 ~,, 

At 20 yards from shore . . . . . . 2, 
» 40 , 7 es . . . . . . 2i 
» 100, 5 oo» 93, 
” 200 ” rs ” 105 ” 
» tmile , 5 - . : . ‘ . . 122 _,, 
” 4 ” ” ” * a ic ba = *. . 139 ” 
» Wy ow : 166, 


Tb ow finiddle oflakey 2) |) ] agg 
The island above mentioned is a favourite resort of the gull and 
wild goose, Wild fow] do not come to this lake in large numbers to breed. 
(Drew—Strackey—Cunningham.) 
36 
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TSONDUS—Lat. 85° 18’. Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
A small pargana in the ilarka of SkardG (Baltistan). It lies on the 
Skardi plain 2 miles from the Skarddfort. It is said to contain thirty 
houses. (Ay/mer.) 


TSO RUL—Vide “ Panaoor Tso.” 


TSO THANG—Lat. 35°. Long. 79° 25’. Elev. 17,100’. 
A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, situated on the 
northern shore of a salt Jake, which lies on the Li.gzithang plains, at the 
foot of the Lokhzung range. It is passed between Burchathang and Thal- 
dat. Between it and the latter the road passes through the Lokhzung 
range. A little fuel here (burtsi), but no grass. (Drew—Johnson.) 


TSOW AR—Vide “Tsoar.”’ 


TSU—Lat. 34°5’. Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 
A small village in the Machihéma pargana, lying about 3 miles west 
of Sybig, on the south of the road from Srinagar to Makahéma. It con- 
tains about six houses, and is surrounded with rice cultivation. 


TSULTAK—Lat. 34° 3’, Long, 77° 55’, Elev. 15,950’. 
A camping ground on the Changchenmo route, 41 miles from Léh, half 
way up the north-east side of the Chang-La, (Zrotter.) 


TSURKA— 
A sub-division of the Nubré district, it being the portion of the Nubré 
valley below Panamikh, on the right bank, that on the left being called 
Farka. (Drew.) 


TUGGU NUGGU—Lat. 88° 43’, Long. 78° 45’, Elev, 
Two conspicuous isolated low rocky knobs, situated on the west shore of 
the Pangong lake, at the confluence of the Shishal stream. “The eastern 
rock had formerly been a fortified post. The level space at the top was 
enclosed by a low stone wall, while a detached outwork had been built on 
the low spur that ran on the east side.” (Godwin- Austen.) 


TUJJAR—Lat. 34° 23’, Long 74° 27’, Elev. 
A large village containing about one hundred houses, situated at the foot 
of the hills on the north side of the Zainagir pargana. 
Three springs rise in the neighbourhood of this village, which is almost 
the only place throughout the pérgana where rice cultivation is possible. 
TULUMBUTI on TUTIYULAK RIVER— 
A tributary of the Nubré river. Rises in the glaciers of the Saser pass and 
flowing south-west joins the Nubrd, between Takcha and.Changlang ; at 
4 miles from the former it is croseed by a good wooden bridge, on the 
summer Karakoram route. This route again crosses the stream between 
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the Kurmouldawan and Tutiyulak, this time by a ricketty spar bridge, the 
last met with in Ladék territory. (Thomson—Bellew.) 


TULUMULA or TULAMUL—Lat. 84° 18’. Long. 74° 46’. _—_ Elev. 
A village and a small Jake situated near the right bank of the Sind river, 
about 10 miles north-west of Srinagar. 

There is also a small island called Réginya, where a Hindd festival is 
held in the month of May. (Eimstie.) 


TUMEL—Lat. 34° 34’. Long. 76° 17’. Elev. 
A village said to contain forty houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakba valley, 8 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans, ( 4y/mer.) 


TUNGDAR—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 73° 54’. Elev. 
A village in the Karnao valley, situated about 8 miles east of Titwal, 
on the road towards Kashmir. It lies on the north side of the valley, about 
a quarter of a mile to the north of the fort. 

The village is well shaded by trees, and contains two masjids and sixteen 
houses inhabited by zamfindars of the Tsak clan, two blacksmiths, and a 
carpenter. The zférat of Shai Hamadan is situated on the south side of the 
village, close to a large clump of young chunér trees, by the banks of 
a branch from the Shamsbabari stream, which is crossed by a bridge. 

Between the village and the fort there is a line of barracks occupied by 
troops forming part of the garrison, who are employed in the collection of 
revenue. 


TUNGRING—Lat. 88° 35’. Long. 76° 53’. Elev. 
A village in the Zanckér district, on the left bank of a tributary of the 
Yanskér river, which joins it from the west below Padam. A rope bridge 
connects it with Sani on the opposite bank. 


TURGU—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A pargana in Skardd (Baltistén), about 7 miles to the east of Skardd, on the 
left bank of the Indus. It is said to contain eighty houses. (Zhomson— 


Aylmer.) 


TURMIK— 
A river in Baltistén, rising in lat. 35° 46’, long. 76°15’, and flowing into 
the Indus on its northern bank between Skardé and Rondd. Godwin- 
Austen says it is a considerable body of water, flowing through a cultivated, 
fairly wood: ' and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it 
fromthe mountain above. This river has its sources in several small 
glaciers by the Stok-La. 
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Resources of Turmik Valley. 


Horned Sheep 


Village. Houses. Race. Horses. cattle aud Remanxa, 
1 


Désso 

Beripa 

Hiashin . 

Kushipa 

Pongo . . i . 

Surgo ‘ é ‘ 200 zamfndars. 
Harimél f i 7 210 |} Balti. 40 1,000 3,000 6 moochies, 
Gelsakor , . 7 . 5 carpenters, 
Kushimal , i . 

Baorgan ss, 
Mangjam . 
Uchang 
Murdo 


Road leads to the Stok and Basha valleys by the Stok La and the 
Ganto La. (Godwin-Austen—Aylmer.) 


TURTUK—Lat. 34° 50’. Long. 76° 52’, Elev. 9,400’, approx. 
A village in Chorbat (Baltistan), on the left bank of the Shyok, at the 
mouth of a considerable stream of the same name. It contains about twenty. 
five houses. Considerable cultivation. When the Shyok is low, a bridge is 
generally made here and the road then goes wid the left bank. (4y/mer.) 


TUSS—Lat. 33° 36’. Long. 75°. Elev. 
A village in the Kolnarawa valley, situated about 3 miles south-east 
of Hanjipar ; it contains eight houses and the zidrat of Béba Nuris Sahib, 


TUTIYALUK or PANGDONGSTA— 
Lat. 35° 0’ 17”. Long. 17° 48’. Elev. 13,000’. 
A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route. It lies at the foot of 
the Saser pass, between it and the Kardwal-Diwan. The Bhots call this 
place Pangdongsta, i.e., the “ pleasure-ground of the Yak.” Pasture very 
scanty: fuelnone. Brangsea Saser camp, at the other end of the Saser 
pass, is 15 miles distant, Sartang camping ground is passed half-way. 
(Trotter— Bellew.) 

TUTKOR—Lat. 35° 25’, Long. 75° 49’. Elev. 
A pargana of the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistén). It is divided into two 
parts, eiz., Tutkorkorad and Tutkorkalan, together containing one hundred 
and fifty-eight houses. It forms part of what is generally known as the 
village of Shigar, (4y/mer.) 

TOTMARI GALI—Lat. 34° 19’. Long. 74° 1’. Elev. 
The name of the pass over the range of mountains forming the boundary of 
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the Karnao valley to the south-east. It is crossed by the most direct road 
between Sopdr and Karnao, but which is much less used than the northern 
route by Shahirah and the Nattishannar Gali ; it is, however, described as 
being a level path, but obstructed in places by fallen trees. It is closed for 
four months in the year. The slopes on the Kashmir side of the Tatmari 
Gali afford excellent pasturage, and are a favourite resort of the Gujars 
inhabiting the Karnao valley. (Montgomerie.) 


TWAR—Lat. 35° 37’. . Long. 75° 12’. Elev. 7,000’. 
A collection of hamlets on the right bank of the Indus. It occupies a 
regular valley amphitheatre hemmed in by lofty mountains, just opposite 
the fort of Rend. 


] a Sheep 

Village, Houses. | Horses, satile: Po Buwaexs, 
Géftwor | 
Gontwar. . F . : 7 . 

100 15 800 700 | Baltfs. 
Mulakor =. . . . . . 
Ranbirpur or Dambidas 
(4y/mer.) 


TWINA—Lat. 34° 21’. Long. 76° 2’, Elev. 
A village said to contain twenty houses in the Kartze division of the Drés 
ilarka (Baltistén). It lies on the right bank of the Suru river, about 6 
miles below the junction of the Palumba Chu. (4y/mer.) 
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U 
UDAMPUR— 
A district in the Jamé territories. It includes Zanskér (which geographi- 
cally belongs to Ladék), Wardwén, and Kishtwér. 
The population of this district in 1878 was 98,190, of whom 58,739 were 
Hindis, 30,054 Muhammadans, and 14,897 of other castes. (Drew.) 


UDAMPUR—Lat, 38° 55’. Lorg. 75° 111’. Elev. 2,500’. 
The principal town of the Udampir district on the Jami-Kishtwér route. 
It is a modern town, situated in the innermost din before one comes to the 
middle mountains of the Himalayan Range, andon its upper plain. As a 
town, it was founded by Mién Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. (Drew.) 


UDRANA—Lat. 33°. Long. 75° 45’. Elev. 
A large village situated about 14 mile north-west of Badraw&r, on 
the road towards Doda. It lies on the left bank of the Komerie stream, 
which is crossed by a good bride. 
The village contains altogether about forty houses, of which eight are 
inhabited by shél-béfs. Two-thirds of the population are Hindus. 


UGHAM—VPide “ Acuam. ” 


UsH— 

A river in the Jasrota district, rising in lat. 82° 49’ long. 75° 85’, 
at an elevation of about 13,000 feet in the Outer Himalayan Range. It 
has a course, among the hills, of some 50 miles before it reaches the plain. 
The Ujh is a river of perpetual flow and considerable, though much vary- 
ing, volume; it is very liable to floods; these occur in the time of the 
periodical rains of summer, and in the season of the more irregular winter 
rains ; the floods come down with great force, and for a time render the river 
impassable either by fording or by ferry : it can only be croseed on inflated 
skins, and so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours at a time. 
The torrent brings down boulders of large size; even at a distance of 
8 or 4 miles from the hills they are to be found from 2 to 8 feet in 
diameter. Small irrigation canals are led from the river. The town of 
Jasrota is situated on the right bank. (Drew.) 


UKTI—Fide “ Oxt:.” 


ULARI—Lat. 34° 45’. Long. 78° 68’. Elev. 
The name of a pasturage in Upper Drawér, which is watered by a stream 
which flows into the Kishan Gangs, at the village of Tali Lohét. It is 
traversed by the path between Lohét and the village of Burrowai, in 
Kéghén. 
ULDING THUNG—Pide “ Otrmeruane.” 
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UMASI LA oz BARDHAR PASS—Lat, 83° 80’. Long. 76°35’. Elev. 17,370’. 
Between Kishtwaér and Zanskér is a high, snowy, and difficult pass called 
Uméasi La by the Zanskér people, and Bardhar by the Padar people and by 
the Dogrés. Dr. Thomeon crossed it in June from Kishtwér; the first part 
of the ascent lay up the moraine, and was extremely steep for nearly ],000 
feet up to the top of the very abrupt ravine in which I had been encamped. 
Beyond this the valley widened considerably ; and as its slope was now 
very gentle, the glacier was quite smooth, and the puth Jay over its surface, 
which was covered by a considerable layer (5 or 6 inches) of last winter’s 
snow, ag well as by a sprinkling of that which had fallen during the night. 
The ice was a good deal fissured, but in general the fissures were not more 
than a few inches in width. The road continued for 2 or 3 miles over 
the glacier, which gradually widened out as I advanced. 

Three branches which united to form this grand sea of ice were very 
steep, and consequently much fissured and fractured. The road lay up the 
right branch, ascending by the moraine to the left of the glacier, the surface 
of the ice being quite impracticable. This ascent of about 1,000 feet was 
exceedingly steep and laborious. 

At the summit the glacier surface was much smoother, and was cover- 
ed with a layer of snow, several feet deep. I was now in a wide valley or 
basin, the rocky hills on both sides rising precipitously to a height of from 
200 to 1,000 feet above the level of the snow. After perhaps 2 miles of 
gradual ascent, these rocky walls, gradually closing in, united in a semi- 
circle in front, and the road passed through a gorge or fissure in the ridge, 
to the crest of which the snow bed had gradually sloped up. This fissure, 
which was not more than 2 feet wide, was the pass. When I reached it 
the snow was falling thickly. The commencement of the descent was very 
rapid down a narrow gorge, into which the fissure at the top widened by 
degrees. After 400 or 500 yards, the slope became more gradual and the 
ravine considerably wider. The road was now evidently over the surface 
of a glacier. Further on the slope again increasing, the road left the 
surface of the glacier, and ascended the moraine by its side. At last 
I reached a point at which the snow melted as it fell, and not long after 
the glacier stopped abruptly, a considerable stream issuing from beneath 
the perpendicular wall by which it terminated. Lower down I crossed the 
rivulet to its right bank over a natural bridge, consisting of one large stone, 
about 12 feet long, which had fallen across the rocky channel. A few 
paces beyond this bridge is the end of the ravine. Many hundred feet 
below was a wide valley, filled by an enormous glacier.” (Thomson.) 


UMDUNG—Lat. 32° 35’. Long. 78° 22’. Elev. 
A camping ground on the banks of Para river, 20 miles above” Narba 
Sumdo, between the latter and the foot of the Parang-La pass. (Montco- 
merie.) 
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UMLA—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 77° 25’, Elev. 
A village situated some distance from the right bank of the Indus, in a 
ravine north of Snimo. (Drew.) 

UMLAR—Lat. 83° 53’. Long. 75° 7’. Elev. 
A large village in the Wéallar pargana, situated on the north side of the 
Awéntipér Wudar, about 4 miles south-west of Tra]. It contains a masjid 

- and thirty houses inbabited by zamfndars, and is surrounded by rice culti- 

vation. 

The zidrat of Saiad Fakrdin Sahib, situated on the edge of the table- 
land above the east side of the village, forms a conspicuous object in the 
landscape. 

UNMARU—Lat, 34° 42’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 
A village cn the right bank of the Shyok, in the Nubré district. 

It is famous for its fruit; melons and water-melons ripen here, besides 
apples, apricots, and walnuts: all cultivation ceases below the village, and 
the valley narrows considerably, The valley of the Shyok is here about 
14 mile wide. In marching up the Shyok it is best to cross the river just 
above this village, on a skin raft. The passage is easy, the river generally 
being in summer less than 200 yards across. The raft is carried down 
each time about one-third of a mile. Notice should be given in order to obtain 
the raft. Unmaru is the regular stage on the Shyok route. There is a 
nice little camping ground. Supplies procurable in moderate quantities 
The place contains twenty-five houses, and is said to possess five horses, 
fifty-two horned cattle, and over three hundred sheep. (Z4omson—Drew— 
Aylmer.) 

UPSHI~— Lat. 38° 45’. Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 

A village of five or six houses on the left bank of the Indus, about 35 miles 
above Léh. It is a halting-place on the route from Kulu to Léh, and lies 
between Gya and Marsalang. The road from the former is stony, and 
frequently crosses the stream. It has been improved of late years, but is 
seldom passable in summer. The road to Marsalang is good, and follows 
the left bank of the Indus. There is a good deal of cultivation Lere, on 
a plain at the mouth of the Gya ravine. Houses and enclosures are scat- 
tered about it, and some poplar, willow, and fruit trees. It is watered by the 
Gya stream. At the end of September the Indus here was not more than 
40 feet wide, flowing swiftly among large boulders, and quite unfordable. 

The varrow portion of its valley begios just above Upshi. There is a 

rest-house for travellers. (Drew— Thamson— Aylmer.) 

OR—Lat. 34° 42’. Long. 74°. Elev. 
A hamlet in Upper Drawér, containing two houses inhabited by Saiads ; 
it is situated on the hill-side, above the right bank of the stream opposite 
the village of Lohat. 

There is a path between the two villages, which crosses the stream bya 


bridge. 
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URDI—Lat. 35° 5’. Long. 76° 3’. Elev. 
A village in Baltistén, on the left bank of the river Indus, on the road 
from Drds to Skardi. ‘Thomson says it seemed very populous, and extend- 
ed for a great distance along the river. It is remarkable for an aqueduct 
supported on pillars of stone, which crosses a ravine immediately above the 
village. (Thomson.) 


URI—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 5’, Elev. 

A considerable village, situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, about 
23 miles south-west of Baramidla, on the road towards Mari. It overlooks 
a beautiful amphitheatre, about 14 mile in diameter, bounded on every 
side by magnificent mountains. ‘he river Jhelum flows along its 
northern side, rushing tumultuously through a deep and rocky gorge, and 
with a roaring and hissing sound that may be heard from a long distance ; 
east and west of the village mountain torrents empty themselves into the 
Jhelum. There is a small fort on the high bank of the river, but it is in a 
ruinous condition. The garrison numbers 50 men, and there are two small 
guns—(Mr. Henvey’s Report), Bellew says it is capable of holding 
200 men, and that it looks up and down the river from the edge of a high 
cliff. Below it is a rope suspension-bridge, communicating with the road 
to Mozafarabéd by the right bank of the river. A telegraph wire connects 
it with Domel and Srinagar. 

This bridge is composed of four twig ropes as a footway, and two sets of 
three ropes on either side, to hold on by, connected with the foot ropes by 
forked sticks about 3} feet long ; it forms a strong suspension-bridge, and 
swings but little with the wind. It is renewed every year, every thing 
belonging to the old bridge being cut adrift. On the right bank of the 
tiver there is a small outwork. 

Above Uri the remains of an old stone bridge across the river are visible» 
The road from Pauch by the Héji Pir pass debouches into the valley of the 
Jhelum at Uri. About half-way between the village and the fort, there is 
a single-storied traveller’s bungalow. 

Supplies are procurable, and there is ample space for encamping, but 
shade is wanting. 

The district of Ori was formerly governed by a raja, and before the 
Sikh conquest of Kashmir there were three claimants to the title, Ghulém 
Ali Khan and Surfréz Khén, who were brothers, and Sirbalan Khan, a 
cousin. 

On the approach of the Sikh army the two brothers absconded, and 
Mozefar Khan, the son of Sirbalan Khan, who was then an old man, led 
a force under the command of Hari Singh Nalwai along a by-path to his 
uncle’s lurking place, and succeeded in securing Ghulém Ali Khén, who 
was sent a prisoner to Lahore; the other brother, however, effected his escape, 
and was never again heard of. As a reward for his treachery, Mozafar 
Khan received the réj-ship from the Sikhs, on consideration of an annual 
payment of 84,000, which left the réja about 83,000 for himself. 

He had three sons, Ata Muhammad Khéu, Nawaéb Khén, and Jowahir 
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Khan ; the two last by the same mother, who at one time exerted her 
influence over the old man for the benefit of her own offspring, at the 
expense of Ata Muhammad Khén, who, in order to countermine her ma- 
chinations, intrigued with Shaikh Im&ém-ud-din for the removal of his father, 
and his own immediate elevation to the raj. This plot being discovered led 
to a rupture in the family, and was one of the chief reasons which 
induced Mozaffar Khan to join the Shaikh’s party. (Vigne—Cunningham— 
Hervey—Lumsden— Montgomerie — Ince —~ Beliew—Henvey — Barrow— 
Wingate— Aylmer.) 

URTSE—Lat, 35° 138’. Long. 76° 29’. Elev. 8,500’, approx. 
A collection of hamlets at and above the junction of the Saltoro river with 
the Shyok, in Khapalu (Baltistén). It contains about one hundred and 
twenty-five houses. It is reached from the south side of the Shyok by 
skin rafte. (dylmer). 

USHKARA—Lat. 34° 19’. Long. 74° 24’. Elev. 
This tiny hamlet, which is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, imme- 
diately opposite Baramila, marks the site of one of the earliest capitals of 
Kashmir, which was founded by Huvishka, one of the two great Indo- 
Scythian princes and brothers. The remains of a Buddhists ¢upa, erected 
ata much later period by king Lalitaditya, may still be seen here. (Growse.) 

UTAR BENI—Lat. 32° 39’. Long. 75° 8’. Elev. 
A village about 23 miles to the east of JamG. It is of some religious im- 
portance. Here are two gilt-domed temples surrounded by cells for 
Brabmins to live in. (Drew.) 


UTTAR— 
The name of a pargana in the Kamréj division of Kashmir. It comprises 
a district lying at the foot of the mountains at the north-western extremity 
of the valley. The tahsil etation is at Shaldrah. 

The Uttar pargana is much intersected with wudars, and the surround- 
ing hills are not wooded with such large trees as in the Loléb valley. 
When surveyed between the years 1856 and 1860 it contained thirty-one 
villages with two hundred and sixty-six houses, and an estimated popu- 
lation of 2,660 souls. The upper part of the valley is well cultivated, 
the chief products being rice and barley ; cucumbers are to be met with 
in almost every village. (Montgomerse.) 
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VEDASTA— 
The name given by the Hind& priests to the Veth, Vyet, or Jhelum, the 
ancient Hydaspes, in its course through Kashmir. 

According to the Hindis of the valley, the Vedasta has four sources, or 
streams that go to form it, viz., the Veshat, the Rimiyéra or Rembidra, 
the Lidar, and the Arapoth, which flows from the Achibél spring. (See 
“Juxtom.”) (Limstie.) 

VERNAG—Lat. 83° 32. Long. 75° 18’. Elev. 

The village and celebrated spring of Vernég are situated in the Shéhabéd 
pargana, at the western extremity of a jungle-covered spur which juts 
down into the south side of the valley, from the direction of the Banihél 
pass. It is distant about 3 miles from the summit of the pass, and 16 
miles south-east of Islamabéd. The eummit may be reached in a climb of 
two hours, The first part of the road to Islamabad is across stony beds of 
torrents; then a low kharewa is crossed, and the rest of the route is 
through fertile country. 

The valley has here a gentle slope, and rises sufficiently for this spot to 
command an extensive prospect of the whole plain of Kashmir, watered by 
the Jhelum, and bounded by the blue mountains beyond the Wular lake. 
The village covers a considerable extent of ground, and is shaded by numer- 
ous walnut trees, chundérs, and poplars. The houses are of the usual form, 
the basements being principally constructed of rough masonry, and the 
upper stories almost entirely of timber; they have pent and thatched 
roofs. 

The following nine makallas are considered to form part of Verndg: 
Kokgtnd, Malikpaér, Bagwanpdér, Rishpara, Gitalgind, Kralwari, Banu- 
gand, Tsantipdra, and Gtirnar, on the right bank of the Sdndran, The 
population is said to number about one hundred families, of whom sixteen 
are Hindds; among the inhabitants are two bakers, a milkman, a mason, 
two carpenters, and a blacksmith. 

There are no Jess than seven masjids in the village, and two zfdrats, 
both of which are dedicated to Fakfr Kalandar Gafar Shéh. With the 
exception of grapes, which are scarce, all the fruits which are produced in 
Kashmir may be obtained in Vernég in abundance. The cereals grown in 
the neighbourhood include rice, Indian-corn, trimda, gunsdr, kangni, chena, 
and /Jobia (a kind of bean). 

Sung-i-délum, or fuller’s earth, is found in the neighbourhood. 

The Hakkar Nadi, the stream which descends from the Banihé] pass, 
flows through the village, where it is joined by the stream from the famoua 
springs. These streams are crossed by two ancient stone bridges, of which 
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the upper consists of a number of small pointed arches, and the lower of 
three rough stone piers connected by large slabs, and approached from 
either end by stepping-stones, The Sdndran, which flows at some little 
distance to the north-east of Verndég, is usually spanned by a temporary 
bridge at the Banugtind maballa, but when the river is in flood, it is not 
unfrequently carried away. The Verndg spring rises in an octagonal stone 
reservoir, situated at the foot of the spur, which is covered with herbage 
and low brushwood. It is one of the reputed sources of the Jhelum, and is 
thus referred to by the Emperor Jahangir in his journal: “The source of 
the river Bhat (Jhelum) lies in a fountain in Kashmir named Tirnagh, 
which, in the language of Hindustan, signifies a snake—probably some 
large snake had been seen there. During the life-time of my father 
(Akbar) I went twice to this fountain, which is about 20 kos from the city 
of Kashmir. Its form is octagonal, and the sides of it are about 20 yards in 
length.” This basin, which is about 50 feet deep in the centre and 10 feet 
at the sides, was constructed, by order of the Emperor, between the years 
A.D. 1619 and 1632. Of this we are informed by Persian inscriptions on 
the surrounding walls, though no two travellers have agreed as to their 
literal translation. Vigne states that over the entrance is written— 


“This fountain bas come from the springs of paradise,” 
and on the interior wall— 


“his place of unequalled beauty was raised to the skies by Jahéngir Shéh Akbar Shéh; 
consider well.” 

Its date is found in the sentence “ Palace of the fountain of Vernég,” 
The concluding sentence, or ‘abjat’ as it is denominated by the Persians, 
gives the date 1029 A.H. 

Around the basin is a causeway or walk, 6 feet broad, having a circum- 
ference of about 130 yards, on the outer edge of which are 24 small arched 
alcoves, about 12 feet wide and 6 deep, and sufficiently high for a tall man 
to stand upright in them. Above them appears a mass of substantial 
brick-work, now overgrown with grass, so that they no doubt formed the 
basement story of some edifice. The whole was formerly faced with stone, 
but the slabs have been removed. As a summer residence, the site was 
well chosen. The surrounding mountains are low, verdant, and well 
wooded, and are neither tame nor rugged. The baraddré, a large barn-like 
building, having numerous chambers, overlooks the north end of the pool, 
and on the west side there is an open pavilion or summer-house. The 
water is very cold, of a deep bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish ; 
it leaves the basin by a stone-lined channel, which passes through an 
archway under the baraddrt. 

This water-course, now much dilapidated, is about 11 feet wide and 
3 feet deep; near its edges are the foundation and bases of arches on which 
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it is said were the apartments of the celebrated Nur Jahén. Shortly after 
leaving the basin, the water divides into two streams, one of which, after 
passing under the ground, and then gushing out in two placesin the form 
of fountains or mounds of water, re-unites with the other, forming a stream 
about 10 yards wide, which ultimately flows into the Sdndran. 

The water of Vernég is not very good for drinking. On the 27th 
of July its temperature on the surface was 49}° Fahr. at noon. 

The thermometer registered in the shade 75° at 5 p.m. on the 8rd 
June, and 55° at 6 a.M. on the 4th and 6th June, and 64° at 9 a. w. on the 
12th August. 

The meaning of the name Vernég is probably the fountain of the par- 
gana of Wer, which is the old name of Shahabéd, the latter being a name 
given after its palace was built by Nur Jahin Begam. There is a tele- 
graph station here. (Moorcroft—~Vigne— Wingate.) 


VESHAU— 
This river, which is one of the sources of the Jhelum, rises in the Konsa 
Nég, at the foot of the Panjal range on the south-west side of Kashmir. 
Its full strong torrent is suddenly seen gushing out from the foot of the 
last and lofty eminence that forms the dam on the western end of the lake 
whose waters thus find an exit, not over, but through the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded. 

The river at first flows in a northerly direction, and is joined by the 
Chitti Nadi by its right bank, about a mile north of the shepherd’s settle 
ment of Kangwattan; and a few miles farther on the Versini flows in 
from the direction of the Bddil pass. Near this place is situated the 
cataract of Arabal, where the Veshaé has worn for iteelf a deep and pic- 
turesque channel in the bare rock, and its stream dashes into the plains 
of Kashmir in a style and with a grandeur befitting the head-waters of the 
“fabulous Hydaspes,” or its still more ancient, sacred, and modern, 
appellation of Veshad, the river of Vishnu. 

Upon leaving Arabal, the waters pursne a south-easterly direction, 
washing for a mile or two the hills at the southern end of the valley, 
thence turning to the north with a generally straight course, eometimes 
forming a deep hollow beneath a cliff of alluvium, and in other places 
rattling over its shingly bed with a wide-spreading and fordable stream, 
which, however, in its passage through the rich loam of the plains of Kash. 
mir, is transformed into a dull and dirty, but unfordable river, about 60 
yards wide. The Veshai joins the Rembiéra at the village of Nowana, and 
the united waters find their way into the Jhelum through the Sadarinaji 
Néla, lat. 83° 50’, long, 75° 7’. 

The southern portion of the high table-land in the neighbourhood of 
Shupion is watered by two streams brought from the Veshad, called Tuugur 
and Buri; the former passes by Wargama and Abulwana. The small nadi 
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which leaves the river near Tursan branches into the Naindi and Ninnar 
canals, which irrigate the southern portion of the Saremozebala pargana. 
The Veshat is only navigable for a few miles from itsmouth. It is cross- 
ed by a bridge called Khazdnabal, having a span of about 55 feet, situat- 
ed about half a mile beyond the junction of the Chitti stream, and the 
main channel is crossed by a bridge of similar dimension about a mile from 
the village of Sedau. 

Immediately below Nowana, at the junction of the Rembiéra, there are 
the pillars for a bridge on each side of the river. (Figne—Montgomerie.) 

VETARITTAR—Lat. 33° 83’. Long. 75° 17’. Elev. 
The name of a collection of springs in the Shéhabad valley, which are 
considered by the natives the true source of the Jhelum. They are situated 
just below the road, about 200 yards beyond the village of Gitalgund, 
which is about a mile north-west of Verndg. 

The springs rise in some large pools, which are shaded by willow trees 
and lie close to each other; the water issuing from these pools forms a cone 
siderable stream, which flows into the Veshai, lat. 83° 41’, long. 75° 9’. 

(Ince.) 
VETHNA—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 52'. Elev. 
‘The name of a shallow lake of considerable extent, lying on the left bank 
of the Jhelum, about 3 miles south-east of the city of Srinagar. It 
communicates with the Jhelum through a narrow nda, which flows in near- 
ly opposite the village of Shopir. 

This lake is frequently called the Naégat Nambal, from a sheet of 
water lying on its north-west side. 

VILAMIK—Lat. 35° 33’. Long. 75° 10’, Elev, 
A collection of hamlets, containing sixty houses, It is situated in the 
Harpo valley in Rondu (Baltistin.) ( Aylmer.) 

VINGE LA—Vide “ Kann-ta” ow “ Kunet-na.” 

VISHAN SAR—Lat 34° 24" Long. 75° 9’. Elev. 
The name of a lake situated amid the mountains between Tilail and the 
Sind valley. It is a pear-shaped sheet of water lying east and west, the 
smaller end being towards the west. Its length is about three-quarters of 
a mile, its maximum breadth about half a mile, and it has apparently con- 
siderable depth. It is fed by a glacier on the rocky mountains which 
descend precipitously to the water’s edge on the south side of the lake. 
Its northern shore is formed of low grassy hills, which are strewn with 
grey rocks. 

The overflow from the Kishan Sar, which lies about half a mile to the 
north-west, at a higher elevation, enters the lake at its western extremity» 
and the stream which issues from it forms one of the principal head 
waters of the Réman, a tributary of the Kishan Ganga. The footpath 
leading from Sonamarg, in the Sind valley, into Tilsil, passes along the 
northern shore of the lake. 
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WADPU RA—Lat. 34° 26’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A villagein the Machipdra pargana, situated on both banks of the Pohra 
river, just below the junction of the Dangerwari stream. It has lately 
been deserted by many of its inhabitants, and now contains only two houses 
situated on the right bank of the river, and about three on the left. 

The road between Sopiér and Shaltirah crosses the Pohru at this point. 
There is no bridge, but the river is fordable, except during floods, which 
are usually confined to the months of May and June, at which season a 
ferry boat is always available. At other times, though a broad stream, 
the depth does not exceed 2 feet. The current is very gentle, flowing 
over a gravelly bottom. On the right bank of the river there are patches 
of tree jungle, amid which are some chunérs. This locality seems the 
most eligible for an encampment. On the left bank the land is open, and 
partly cultivated. 

To the north-east of the village the Pohra emerges from the Uttar 
valley through a narrow gap in the range of low hills, which are covered 
with houses, and slope gradually down to give it passage. 


WAGIL—Lat. 34° 9’. Long. 74° 27’. Elev. 
A small village in the Krubin pargana, situated at the foot of the table- 
land on the left bank of the Ningil stream, about 3 miles north-east 
of Kountra, on the road towards Shaldrah. It contains a masjid, and ten 
houses inhabited by zamindars, and is surrounded with a little cultivation. 
On the north side of the village, by the bank of the stream, there is a 
strip of smooth turf with shady trees. 


WAGOR—Lat. 84° 10’. Long. 74° 28’. Elev. 
A village in the Kruhin pargana, situated on the right bank of the Ningi 
stream, about 4 miles north-east of Kountra, on the road towards Sopir. 
The village, which contains a masjid and the zfférat of Saiad Ahmad 
Sahib Kirmani, and about twenty-five houses, is situated on the slope of the 
soudar, just above the path. On the south side of the village there are some 
shady trees and smooth turf. 
Among the inhabitants are a blacksmith, a carpenter, a dim, a milla, 
and a pandit, who is the patwari. 


WAHAB JILGA—Lat. 35° 45’. Long. 78° 5’. Elev. 16,490’, 
A camping ground on the summer Karakoram route, siteated north of the 
Karakoram pass, on the right bank of a tributary of the Yérkand river, 
which here flows through a cutting in slate rocks, It lies half-way 
between Brangss, Karakoram, and Mélikshéh (or Aktégh). No fuel or 
forage procurable. (Zvotter.) 
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WAHGURH—Lat. 34°, Long. 75° 7’, Elev. 

A village in the Willar pargana, situated on high ground, on the east 
side of the valley, about 5 miles north of Tral, just above the path leading 
towards Arphal. It contains a masjid, and is inhabited by eight families 
of Muhammadan zamfnodars, a pirzada, and a barber. 

The stream which flows down through the valley is bridged between 
this village and Pastini. 

WAHTOR—Lat. 38° 58’. Long. 74° 5)’. Elev. 

A large village situated about 7 miles south of Srinagar, on the high 
road towards Shupion. It is connected with the capital by a hard and level} 
road, which is lined with trees on both sides all the way ; these are chiefly 
poplars, and most of them were planted a few years ago by Wazir Pand, 
the governor of Kashmir. There are several small streams near the 
village, and also some very fine chundrs. Coloured woollen socks and gloves 
of a very superior kind are manufactured at Wahtor. (Jnce.) 

WAIPOHRA—Lat. 34° 28’, Long. 74° 24’, Elev. 

A village situated on the right bank of the Puhru river, about 9 miles 
north-west of Sopér. It contains a masjid, and about eight houses in- 
habited by zamindars; among the inhabitants are two cowherds and a 
carpenter, 

WAKHA—Lat. 34° 25’, Long. 76° 25’. Elev. 11,000’, approx. 
A village on the right bank of the Wakha river, situated west of the 
Namyik La. Barley is cultivated here. There are about forty houses, 
(Moorcroft—Aylmer.) 

WAKHA-CHU or PARIK RIVER— 
A tributary of the Dras river rising near the Vinge La. It is fordable 
above Shergol, below which it is crossed by bridges. The whole length of 
the river from its source to its junction with the Sird river at Kargil is 
about 100 miles, the general direction being north-north-west. (Cunning- 


ham.) 

WALE DOKPO—Lat. 34° 15’. Long. 77° 8’. Elev. 
A convenient place to halt at between Saspul and Snurla. It is a wretcbed 
hamlet of three or four houses. A fine stream joins the Indus here. 
Camp in apricot garden. Supplies not procurable. (a y/mer.) 

WANG AM—Lat. 38° 35’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village in the Bring pargana, situated on high ground, in the middle of 
the valley, at some distance from the left bank of the river. It is distant 
8 miles east of Shahabéd, by the path crossing the range of hills lying 
between the Bring and Shéhabéd parganas; and 5 miles south-east of 
Sof. Supplies are procorable. (Allgood.) 

WANGAT—Lat. 34° 20’. Long. 74° 55’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in the Lar pargana, situated at the upper end of a narrow 
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glen, which opens into the Sind valley on ite north-west side, and is 
ahout 5 or 6 miles long, and not more than 500 yards wide; it is 
enclosed by very high mountains, and is bounded at its upper extremity 
by a conicul snowy mountain, on each side of which is a narrow defile, 
traversed by a stream ; by the union of these the Kanknai is formed, which 
passes down the valley to join the Sind. Space for encamping is 
available near the village, and a few supplies may be obtained. 

About 3 miles north of Wangat, at the head of the glen, far from 
human habitations, are some ruined temples. They are situated high up 
on the precipitous mountain side, in the midst of dense jungle and tower- 
ing pine-trees, which lend a more than religious gloom to their crumbling 
walls. 

In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank next after those on the 
Takht-i-Sulimén, at Bhamjd, and at Pé Yech. They are in two groups, 
situated at a distance of a few hundred yards from each other, and consist- 
ing respectively of six and eleven distinct buildings, The luxuriant forest 
growth has overthrown and buried almost completely several of the 
smaller temples; on the summit of the largest a tall pine has taken root, 
and rises straight from the centre, in rivalry of the original finial. 

The architecture is of a slightly more advanced type than at Pé Yechs 
the most striking feature being the bold projection and lofty trefoiled 
arches of the lateral porches 

In close proximity is a sacred spring called Nég-bal, and by it the foot- 
path leads up the heights of Haramuk to the mountain lake of Ganga-Bal, 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, where a great festival is held annually 
about the 20th August, which is attended by thousands of Hinds from 
all parts of Kashmir, By this footpath the Tilail valley may also be 
reached. 

It is probable that the Wangat temples were erected at different times 
by returning pilgrims as votive offerings after successful accomplishment 
of the hazardous ascent. 

Venomous serpents are said to be numerous in this neighbourhood. 


(Growse—Ince — Elmslie.) 


WANLA—Lat. 84° 18’. Long. 76° 53’. Elev. 10,900’, 
A village on the left bank of the Wanla stream, lying 6 miles south-east 
of Lamayaru. It is passed between the latter and Hofata, on the route 
from Kishtwér to Léh (esd Zanskér). Cultivation here in Jaly rich and 
Inxuriant. Heat oppressive. Rose bushes abundant, some at least 15 feet 
high. It belongs to the Lamayaru kardari of Ladék. (Zkomson—Drew— 
Aylmer.) 


WANLA— 
A small tributary of the Indus. Rises near the Sirsir pass, and flowing 
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north, past the villages of Hofata and Wanla, enters the Indus opposite 
Khbalsi. About Hofata and Wanla there is extensive cultivation. Two or 
three miles below the former the stream flows through a very narrow rocky 
channel, so that the road is often obliged to leave it, and to ascend to & 
considerable height in order to effect a passage. Above Wanla the valley 
widens, bat again contracts into a rocky ravine immediately below the 
village, This ravine is not quite impracticable, but the stream has to be 
forded frequently. In July it was 4 feet deep. The better route is 
north-west to Lamayaru. (Thomson.) 


WANPURA—Lat. 34° 38’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 

A large village in the Gdrais valley, situated about 2 miles west of 
the fort, near the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is crossed by 
substantial kadai bridge below the village. It is surrounded by cultiva- 
tion, and is irrigated by a channel from the Gugan stream, which flows 
a little distance to the east of it. Thereis also a small spring which rises 
near the masjid. The population numbers about forty families of Mubam- 
madan zamindars. 

The plain called Bur Das, which stretches on the right bank of the river 
to the north-west of the village, is cultivated by the inhabitants of 
Wanpira, and on the same bank to the north-east there is a spring called 
Sharim, and a few shepherds’ huts, where the flucks are pastured early in 
spring. 

The Kashm{ri name for this dirty village is Wani; in the Dard dialect 
it is called Dinnani, There is said tobe a footpath from the village 
leading directly to Tragbal-choki, on the high road between Bandipéra and 
Girais, by following which, the detour by Kanzalwan may be avoided. 


WARDAN—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 74° 44’, Elev. 

A large village in the Machihéma pargans, situated about 7 miles 
west of Srinagar, on the road towards Makabéma, It lies near the edge 
of the Hokar Sar morass, and is surrounded with rice cultivation ; a little 
cotton is also grown on the high lands. There are some fine trees in the 
village, which contains the ziérat of Ndr Sbéh Sahib, and twenty-five 
houses inhabited by zamindars, five shél-béfs, four pandits, a milla, s 
pirzéda, a fakir, a mochf, and a bania. 


WARDWAN—Lat. 38° 48’. Long. 75° 87’. Elev. 
A village in Mara Wardwéa, situated on the east side of the valley, above 
the left bank of the river, about three-quarters of a mile south of Inshin. 
The loftiest ridges partially covered with a fir-forest rise around it, and 
immediately opposite it begins the ascent of the Magan pass, leading into 
the Nowbig Nai and Kashmir. The narrow defile, which is traversed by 
the river to the south of the village, is extended for two days’ march to the 
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village of Maru ; its sides are very steep, and covered with a jungle, chiefly 
of fir-trees. The geological formation is of gneiss and mica slate and a 
silicious grit. This defile is known by the names of Maru Wardwan by the 
Kashmiris, and Wurun-Mundi by the Ladékfe. The village of Wardwan 
contains a masjid and five log-houses. In the neighbourhood it is usually 
called Mollah Wardwan, mol/ah in the Kashmiri language signifying the 
root, and this village being supposed to be the first settlement formed in 
the valley. (Vigne.) 
See also“ ManG Warpwin.” 
WARGAT—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 14’, Elev. 

A village situated in a narrow valley about 38 miles west of Magham, 
on the north side of the road between Shalarah and Soptr. It contains a 
masjid, and about six houses. 


WARIGAM—Lat. 34° 8’. Long. 74° 32’, Elev. 
A large scattered village containing about forty houses, situated just north 
of the Poshkér hill, on the road between Kég and Firozpar. 


WARIS—Lat. 34° 50’. Long. 77° 13’. Elev. 12,400’, approx, 
A small village containing about seven houses, situated about 6 or 7 miles 
up the Butbar, a stream joining the right bank of the Shyok. It is on 
the road from Léh to Skardi. In summer the road from Khoro camp to 
Boghdan, along the Shyok, being difficult, some prefer to go oté Waris, 
which is far longer and nearly as difficult. In winter the river road is 
quite easy. On the 26th October Dr. Thomeon found the village deserted 
by the inhabitants, who had gone down to the Shyok valley to winter. 
Four inches of snow fell on the 27th October. The road up the Butbar 
nullah is steep, and between Waris and Boghdan a ridge about 14,700 feet 
high is crossed. (Thomson~Aylmer.) 

WARIS LA—Lat. 34° 10’. Long. 77° 55’. Elev. 17,200’. 

An easy pass leading over the Kailas range south-east of the Digar-La. It 
is crossed on the route which, leaving the Chimré valley and Changchen- 
mo route at Sakti, proceeds north across this pass to the Shyok valley, 
It is practicable for laden ponies, and might easily be made so for camels. 
It is closed by snow for three months. . (Drew.) 

WARPUR—Lat. 34° 8’, Long. 74° 34’. Elev. 

A village situated on the sloping table-land about 2 miles south-west 


of Patan, by the side of the path leading towards Khipur. Including 
Sir it contains seven houses, and has much rice cultivation about it. On 


the road side just north of the village there is a clump of very fine chunér 
trees. 

WARPURA—Lat. 34° 29’. Long. 74° 19’. Elev. 
A village situated near the right bank of the Pohru river, towards the ; 
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south-east end of the Uttar pargana. It originally consisted of 12 - 
houses, of which only three are standing, and these uninhabited ; the - 


people having removed to the neighbouring village of Hatmalé. (Mont- 
gomerie.) 


WARPURA—Lat, 34° 27’. Long. 74° 14’, Elev, 
A small village in the Machipdra pargana, containing five houses sur- 
rounded by rice cultivation, situated in a long narrow valley just below 
the road between Shalirah and Sopur. It lies about 5 miles south-east 
of Shalirah and 2 miles west of Magham. 


WASTARWAN—Lat. 38° 58’. Long. 75° 5’. Elev. 9,721’. 
The name of the highest mountain in the range which juts into the plain 
on the north side of the Jhelum, between the Tral valley and the Bihu 
pargana., It is almost entirely bare of forest, and on the south side, where 
it approaches the Jhelum, it is rocky and very steep. 
The northern spur is crossed by a path between the village of Pastini 
and Pampir ; that which trends to the south-east is called Multrag. 


WATA on LUKUNG STREAM— 
An affluent of the Pangong lake ; enters its north-west end after a course 
of 20 miles from the north, in two branches, the western of which is 
fed by glaciers, and sometimes in summer is much swollen. (H. Strachey.) 


WATLAB—Lat. 34° 22’, Long. 74° 34’. Elev. 
A small village, situated on the bridle-path which circles the northern 
portion of the Wular lake. It lies on the south side of the Shakarddin 
hill, which may be ascended by a path from the village. Watlab is distant 
about 5 miles north-east of Sopdr, but the journey by boat occupies about 
four hours. (Jnce.) 


WATNAR—Lat. 33° 34’. Long: 75° 19’. Elev. 
A village situated in a grassy valley in the range of hills between the 
Shahabéd ond Bring parganas, which is traversed by the path between 
Vernég and Sof. The Dumatabal spring rises by an old Hindi temple 
near the village ; its waters join the rivulet which drains the valley. 


WATREHEL-- Lat. 83° 59’. Long. 74° 42’. Elev. 
A good-sized village, situated at the foot of some low hills, sites run 
down to it, about 12 miles south-west of Srinagar, on the direct road 
towards Drang and the Tosha Maidan pass. 

The direct road is through Markara, Wonpura,and Badgém. As faras 
Badgém the path is level and good; after that it enters the broken 
ground of the Khérewas. 

Supplies are procurable from the adjacent villages, and water and fuel 
from the low hills. (Al/good—~ Wingate.) 
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WATRUS—Lat. 33° 43’. Long. 75° 21’ Elev. 
A large village in the Kuthér pargana, situated about 6 miles north-east of 
Achibél, at the point of departure of the path leading into the Nowbig 
valley by the Halkan Gali. 

Watrus extends over a considerable area, and is disposed in three clus- 
ters, that the apex of the triangle towards the east is called Kana Mahial, 
or Hari Watrus, the upper village; the southern division, Raipdra or 
Manzer Watrus, the middle village; and the western division, Tsandar- 
waran or Bun Watrus, the lower village ; and the three divisions collectively, 
simply Watrus. 

A branch of the Arpat flows between Raiptra and Tsandarwaran, 
There are altogether thirty-two houses in the village, which are thus dis- 
posed—in Kana Maihal there is a masjid, and seven houses inba- 
bited by Muhammadan zamindars, three krimkush; in Raipdra, twelve 
pandits and two Muhammadan families ; in T'sandarwaran a masjid and 
seven families of Muhammadan zamindars. Rice cultivation abounds in 
the neighbourhood of this village. 


WAZIRPUR—Lat. 35° 32’, Long. 75° 37’. Elev. 
A pargana in the ilarka of Shigar (Baltistdn), on the right bauk of the 
river. It contains eighty-six houses, (Aydmer.) 


WAZRI THAL—Lat. 34° 33’. Long. 75° 6’. Elev. 
A village situated at the edge of the forest, on the south side of the Tilail 
valley, about a mile above the left bank of the Kishan Ganga, which is 
spanned by a kadai bridge between this village and Badayém. 

It is the point of departure of the paths leading from the Tilail valley 
into Kashmir by Wangat and by Sonamarg, in the Sind valley. 

A rill, said to flow from the Laihnu Nég, on the mountains to the 
south-west, furnishes a supply of water, Wazri Thal, or, as it is frequently 
pronounced, Wazir Thal, now contains a masjid and about eight houses, one 
of which is inbabited by a blackemith. It was formerly a place of more 
importance, and is said to have been founded one hundred years ago by 
Wazir Murad, a Tibetan. 

The houses are all built of small trunks of trees, and have shingle roofs, 
which are either quite flat or have a very slight slope ; above the shingle is 
a layer of mud. 

WIAN—Lat. 34° V’. Long. 75° 1’. Elev. 
A village in the Vihew pargana, situated at the foot of the south and 
weet sides of a rocky spur about 3 miles east of Pamptr. 

The village is divided into two parte, and the total population amounts 
to forty-five families of zam{ndars, fifteen shél-béfs, a krimkush, a pandit, 
mochi, potter, blacksmith, dim, two bakers, two cowherds, a shepherd, a 
dyer, and a bania. 
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A small stream flows through the village, which also contains some 
wells and three mineral springs, and one of fresh water. 

The mineral springs are called Phak Nag, and the strong sulphurous 
odour serves as a guide to their situation, which is behind the village. The 
water issues from the base of the southern side of the spur in three places, 
which are within a few feet of each other; it flows into a small canal which 
is lined with stone, and contains small fish. The canal conveys it into 
the enclosure of the zidrat of Saiad Mahmidd, an old wooden building, which 
is about 30 yards distant. The fresh spring is called the Kalish Nag, 
and it issues from the western side of the same spur, about 60 yards 
beyond the uppermost of the three mineral springs. The water is received 
into a stone reservoir, which also contains fish. 

The stream from this reservoir flows southwards, receiving that of the 
mineral springs as it issues from beneath the western wall of the old zidrat. 

The mineral springs are highly impregnated with iron and sulphur, 
which are derived from the iron pyrites which abounds in the adjoining 
mountains. Their medicinal virtues are doubtless very great, and they may 
be strongly recommended, both for drinking and bathing, especially in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, obstinate skin diseases, and general debility 
from fevers, bowel complaints, and affections of the liver. An orchard 
in the vicinity of the springs offers a convenient situation for encamping. 
(Luce.) 

WISHNI WUJ—Lat. 84° 4’, Long. 75° 40’. Elev. 
The name given to part of the valley traversed by the Bad Khol 
stream to the north-east of Maru Wardw4n, on the path towards Siri. 
It lies opposite the confluence of the Drobagé stream, a little to the west 
of the ruins of an old fort called Humpet. 

The name of Wishni Waj, which means the ‘ warm fields,’ is said to 
have been given to this place on account of its having once been culti- 
vated. 


WOTTU—Lat. 83° 39’, Long. 74° 52’. Elev. 
A village situated about 5 miles south-east of Sedau; it is to be re- 
marked only as having given its name to a way over the Panjal, which 
commences from it and joins the Sedau path. (Vigze.) 

WUJH— 
The name of a river in the province of Jami, which rises in the mountains 
north of the Belaor district, and flowing in a southerly direction through 
the district of Jasrota, empties itself into the Ravi. Its waters supply 
numerous irrigation canals. (Vigne— Wingate.) : 

WULAR—Lat. 24° 16’ and 34° 26’, Long. 74° 33’ and 74° 42’, 

Elev. 5,180’. 

This lake being the largest in Kashmir proper, has received the name of 
raja, or prince, by way of pre-eminence. It is situated towards the north 
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end of the valley of Kashmir, at a distance of about 21 miles north-west of 
the city of Srinagar, the journey by boat occupying about ten hours. It is 
of an elliptical form. Its extreme breadth north and south is 11 miles ; this 
does not include the marshes on the south side, and which continue past the 
parallel of the city. The extreme breadth, a little north of the island 
of Lanka, is 10 miles, and the circumference nearly 30 miles. Its average 
depth is 12 feet, the deepest part being on its western side, opposite the hill 
of Shakaradin, where it is about 16 feet. 

The Kashmfris have very exaggerated ideas of the extent of the lake, 
some of them supposing it to beas large as the sea. The bed is composed 
of soft mud, and where it is shallow, the surface is covered with water- 
plants. 

The shores are verdant, but comparatively bare of trees. They slope 
gently down to the water’s edge from the lofty range of mountains which 
surround it on the north-east, but they are flat and marshy towards the 
plain. 

The outline of the lake is very regular, and its general appearance is 
picturesque and pleasing. 

The space between the foot of the mountains and the edge of the lake 
varies from a few hundred yards to a mile or more according to the height 
of the water, but it is always greater on the northern than on the eastern 
side. There is a good bridle-road all round its northern half, from Manas 
Bal and Arjus on the east to Watlab and Sopir on the west. Its shores 
are studded with numerous villages, of which Bandapdr, which lies about 
a mile and a half from the water’s edge, at the mouth of a fine valley, is 
the largest. Lanka, or ‘the island,’ the only one in the lake, was raised 
and shaped by Zein-til-Abdin ; it is situated near the east side of the lake ; 
the view of this island at a little distance on the lake, with the amphi- 
theatre and mountains in the background, is exceedingly picturesque. 


The promontory on which the shrine of B&bé Shakarddfn is situated 
projects boldly into the lake on its west side, and is the most conspicuous 
of the inferior eminences by which this noble sheet of water is surrounded, 

‘the Jhelum ficws into the Wular on its east side, near the middle of the 
lake, leaving it at its south-west corner in a fine open stream about 200 
yards wide, The Wular is a lake, simply because its bottom is lower than 
the bed of the Jhelum; it will disappear by degrees as the bed of the pass 
at Baramila becomes more worn away by the river; its extent is percep- 
tibly becoming more circumscribed by the deposition of soil and detritas 
on its margin in the vicinity of Bandipura, where two considerable streams, 
the Bad Khol and the Erin Nala, flow in, and where the water is shallow. 
Land springs, however, are occasionally seen bubbling up to the surface. 
The water is clear, and in the centre of the lake, for some distance, of a 
deep green colour 
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The surface of the Wular, like every other lake surrounded by moun. 
tains, is liable to the action of sudden and furious buricanes that sweep over 
it with such extraordinary violence that no boatman can be induced to 
face it. This fact led to the construction, in very early times, of the Nord 
canal, whereby, when the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be 
avoided, 

Fishing is carried on to @ great extent by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages, who preserve a great deal of the produce of their nets for 
sale, by simply cutting the fish open and drying it in the sun, using very 
little or no salt. 

When fishing, two moderately heavy boats and two light skiffs usually 
act together; in each of the former are two men, one rowing, tbe other 
managing the net; the latter is paddled by one man seated at the head. 

The net is of the shape of a cone, but of a considerable size ; the mouth 
is stretched on a wooden frame, in the form of a parabola of nearly a 
fathom area, a pole extending from the base to the summit, intended both 
to give support to a rod which reaches to the end of the bag, keeping it 
stretched, and to be of use in raising the net, which is too heavy to be 
wholly managed by a single person. When all is ready, the stems of the 
two larger boats are brought so near together that the space between them 
may be wholly occupied by the nets lowered on their sides ; the skiffs then 
go ahead, and wheeling round, make between the two larger boats, striking 
the water smartly ; the net is drawn as they approach, and each man in the 
skiff assists the one in the large boat to raise it. A single jerk empties the 
net of its contents, and it is again lowered ; the skiffs then proceed, and 
turning round their companions, again row ahead, and the operation is 
repeated. The rapidity and regularity with which these manceuvres are 
repeated, renders the fishing on the Wular lake an amusing and interesting 
spectacle. The varieties of fish met with in this lake are said to be the 
saitar gad and charri gad, which are taken both by net and hook; the 
pikst gad, with net only ; and the chask gad and harj, with hook. The 
fishermen frequently use spears for striking the larger fish. 

The fish are said to retire to the Wular lake in the depth of winter, 
when the rivers are at their lowest. 

The lotus and other water-plants are found on the lake in great abund- 
ance, and in the autumn the water-fowl appear to be innumerable ; swans, 
geese, and a species of sea-gull are very common ; the latter breeds there, 
depositing its egg on the thickly-matted leaves of the aquatic planta, with 
nothing that van be called a nest around it. In shooting water-fow! the 
Kashmirf sportsman uses a matchlock of extraordinary length. When 
rowed near to the game, he and the single boatman who accompanies him 
lie down in the boat, so as to beseen as little as possible by the birds, and 
then with small paddles and their hands over the sides, gently push the 
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boat onwards, until within range ; two or three birds generally fall at each 
discharge. Upon the breaking up of the frost, the wild fowl take their 
departure to the northward, topping in their flight the most elevated ridges 
of the Himalaya, and descend on the plains of Yarkand and Mogulistan, 
whence they came on the approach of winter. 

The natives aver that being somewhat out of condition for a long voyage, 
the wild fowl rest for the first evening on the summits of the mountains 
around the lake, and that being instinctively aware of the difficulty they 
would have in finding a supply of food in the sedgeless streams of Tibet, 
they carry with them in their bills from the lake a supply of singhdras, and 
their resting places for the night are denoted by the ground being covered 
with the shells. They also assert that the wild fowl, in their first rieing, 
skim the summits of the mountains so closely, that in one ga/i in parti- 
cular people frequently conceal themselves, and knock them down by 
throwing sticks at them as they pass. 

The singhdra ov water-nut is produced in such abundance on the lake as 
to contribute very considerably to the revenue. For five months in the 
year it forms the main support of thousands of the poorer classes living in 
the neighbourhood of the lake. In the month of December dozens of 
boats, containing several men in each, may be seen collecting the plants, 
The roots are loosened by means of ropes fastened between two boats, and 
iron prougs are used in collecting them. When first dragged up from the 
bottom, they are much entangled by their long fibrous stems, but they are 
unravelled by suspension for some time in the water. Moorcroft states 
that when he visited Kashmfr the Government was said to receive annually 
96,000 kharwérs or ass-loads of the nut. (Forster—Moorcroft—Vigne— 
Heroey—Hontgomerie—Ince—LHlmslre.) 


WULDING—Lat. 35° 18’. Long. 75° 42’. Elev. 7,440’, approx. 
A pargana of the ilarka of SkardG, in Baltistdn. It is coincident with 
what Europeans call the town of Skardi (¢.v.). 

It is said to contain one hundred and twenty houses, two hundred and 
fifty sheep, fifteen horses, and one hundred and two horned cattle. 

It is well planted with poplars avd pollards, Water is plentiful. 

A very strong wind blows from the direction of the Deosai plains 
nearly every afternoon, (Aylmer.) 


WULLAR— 
The name of one of the nine parganas in the Shabfr-i-khas zilla of the 
Miréj division. It comprises along and narrow valley, which stretches 
from the north side of the Jhelum, between Awantipdr and Bij-Behara. 
The tahsil is at the small town of Tral, and the district is very frequently 
called the Tral pargana. 
It is said to contain ninety-five villages, paying a revenue of two lakhs 
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of rupees (chilki), one in money, the other in kind. A considerable amount 
of silk is produced in the district. 

The valley is traversed by some considerable streams, which seem, 
however, to possess no distinctive names. 


WUMU—Lat. 33° 82’, Long. 75° 16’. Elev, 
A village in the Shéhabdd pargana, containing a custom-house, situated 
about 1 mile south-west of Vernég, at the foot of the ascent leading to 
the Banibdl pass. The houses in this village, which are somewhat scattered, 
are doubled-storied wooden buildings, with pent roofs, and many of them 
are shaded by fine walnut trees. The small stream which flows down from 
the pass furnishes an abundant supply of water. 


WUPERSZWOIN—Lat, 34° 27’. Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 
A village situated on the east side of a fir-clad slope, about 4 miles south 
of Shalirab, on the road towards Sopir. 

Both rice and corn are cultivated in the neighbourhood of this village, 
which contains a masjid, and the zidrat of Mir Siréj Din Bukhérawala. 
The inhabitants number about eight families of zamindars, a milla, and a 
dim, 

WYGUND—Lat. 34° 8'. Long. 74° 80’. Elev. 
A hamlet in the Bangil pargana, inhabited by two families; it is situated 
in aclump of trees on the right bank of the bed of the stream, lying between 
it and Khipur. 


WYL—Lat. 38° 34’. Long. 75° 24. Elev. 
A village in the Bring valley, situated on the left bank of the stream, close 
to the Tansan bridge and the janction of the Nowbig river. 
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YAHLE—Lat. 38° 25’. Long. 78° 35’. Eley. 15,000’? 
A camping ground on the western route from Shéshal to Nima Mud, on 
the Indus, It lies south of the Thato-la, the road over which is very stony. 
Mahiye, on the Indus, is 9 miles eouth. No supplies here, but fuel and 
pasture plentiful. (Reynolds.) 


YALCHUNG— Fide “ Yetcuune.” 


YANGI DIWAN PASS oz “New Pass ”— 
Lat. 37° 26’. Long. 77° 15’. Elev. 15,800’. 

Is crossed on the winter (or Kugiar route) from Lad&k to Yarkand, and 
leads over the Western Kuenlun from Kulanuldi camp, on the Yérkand 
river. Ascent from north side easy, up a winding and narrowing gully, 
Descent also easy for 2 miles, to where a gully joins from the left. 
Beyond this down an extremely difficult, narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge, 
which is blocked till June by a glacier that melts away in the next month. 
(Trotter-—~Bellew.) 


YANGI DIWAN PASS on ELCHI-DIWAN— 
Lat. 36° 2’. Long. 79° 30’. Elev. 19,072’. 

Leads over the Kuenlun range from the Karakash valley, at the bend in 
the river above Sora, to Khot&n (distant 160 miles). Mr. Johnson crossed 
it in September 1865. 

Ascent from Karakash up a steep ravine. Snow in it and at the top 
of the pass. It is only open during the months of June, July, and August, 
It would be practicable for ponies if cleared of snow and stones in the 
ravine above the Karakash. (JoAnson). 


YANGPA—Lat. 35° 45’. Long. 79° 33’. Elev. 16,200’. 

A camping ground on the eastern Changchenmo route, on the left bank of 
a small stream, the water of which is slightly brackish, though it flows 
down from the Kuenlun range. It lies 25 miles north of Thaldat, the road 
from which lies over an extensive plain covered with several salt lakes, 
and in portions quite white with a deposit of soda. The Katai-Dawan pass 
is crossed 8 miles north of this camp. Fuel (burtsi) and grass pro- 
curable in small quantities, Elevation, according to Johnson, 15,279’. 
(Johnson). 


YANGTHANG oz “ New Plain ”— 
Lat 34° 15’. Long. 77° 20’. Elev. 
A village situated in a ravine some distance from the right bank of the 
Indus. The monastery contains seventy lamas. Both it and the village 
were founded some twenty-five years ago by a lama. The land is free of 
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Government dues, and.is worked by labourers who receive their food and 
elothing from the monastery. This place is passed between Hemis Shukpa 
and Basgo. (Drew.) 


YARKAND—Lat. 38° 21’. Long. 77° 28’. Elev. 
A province in the dominions of the Amfr of Kashgar, lying north of Ladék, 
and separated from it by the Karakoram and Western Kuenlun ranges. 


YARKAND RIVER— 

Rises north of the Karakoram pass. Its course is for the first 30 miles 
north-east to Malikshéh. Thence north-west for 56 miles to Kirghiz 
jungle. From Kirghiz jungle it flows 15 miles west to Kulanuldi camp. 
Up to this point its course is followed by the Kugiar (or winter) route 
from Ladék to Yérkand. Beyond Kulanuldi it continues west for some 
distance, and then takes a sudden bend to the north into Yarkand territory. 
Several small streams flow into it near its source, and at Khafelung 
camp it is joined by a tributary from the south. Fuel is plentiful between 
Mialikshéh and Kulanuldi, there being large patches of tamarisk and 
myricaria jungle in the river bed. Snow beds are met with in the valley 
in winter. In summer it is not fordable below Khafelung. (7rotter— 
Ney Elias.) 


YAR LA—Lat. 33° 25’, Long. 77° 40’. Elev. 16,180’. 
Is crossed on the range separating the valleys of the Zara and Kharnak 
rivers, at. the sources of the latter. 


YARMA— 
A sub-division of the Nubra district, being the portion of the Nubré valley 
above Panimikh. (Drew.) 


YASHKUN— 
A caste, or branch, of the Dérd race. Drew says— 

“The Yashktn is the most numerous of all the castes. In Gilgit and Astor they are 
the body of the people, whose chief occupation is, of course, agriculture. Dr. Leitner 
speake of the Yashkedn as ‘a caste formed by the intermixture between the Shin and s 
low (P aboriginal) race.’ This view does not recommend itself to me ; it is more likely 
that the Krémin had some such origin, but that the Yashkén, who follow all the same 
occupations as the Shin, and in physique and physiognomy are their equals, should have 
80 originated, is far less probable. I am inclined to’ think that they and the Sh{n 
together made up the race (which we may cali Dérd) that invaded this country and took 
it from the earlier inhabitants. What may have been the origin of that (probably 
previous) division into Shfn and Yashkdn, is a point both curious and important—a 
question which at present I see no way of solving. Dr. Leitner’s information, that a 
Shin may marry a Yashkin woman, while no Yashkdn may marry a Shin woman, is 
highly interesting.” 

Biddulph tells us that they form the entire population of Huinzs, 
Nagar, and Puniél, and nearly all the population of Yasin, besides being 
numerically superior in Gilgit, Sei, Dérél, and Astor. In Hinza and 
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Nagar, however, they call themselves Barish, and in Yadsin Wirshik. 
( Drew—Bidduiph.) 


YECH— 
The name of one of the nine parganas in the Shabjfr-i-khas zilla of the 
Miréj division of Kashmir. It comprises a district lying in the centre of 
the valley to the south of the city of Srinagar. The tahsfl station is at 
Kralpdira. 


YECHABUR—Lat. 38° 29’. Long. 75° 23’. Elev. 
A village inhabited by four families, situated on the north side of the 
Shéhabdd valley, about 8 miles south-east of Vernag, above the right bank 
of the Séndran river, which is spanned by a good bridge. 
The houses, which are of timber embellished. with rude carvings, have 
pent shingle roofs, and are built on the rising ground at the foot of the 
mountains. 


YECHARA— 
The name of a considerable stream which rises on the northern slopes of the 
lofty Tatté-kuti peak, in the Panjél range; it flows in a north-easterly 
direction, and empties itself into the Dadh Ganga, lat. 83° 58’, long. 74° 
51’, near the large village of Wahtor. 


YELCHUNG or YALCHUNG— 
Lat. 38° 52’. Long. 76° 55’, Elev. 12,730’. 
A village on the left bank of the Zanskér river, and at the foot of the 
Singa La, which is crossed between it and Fatoksir. The ascent begins 
at once on leaving the village. It isa halting-place on the route from 
Kishtwar to Léh (vid _Zanekér), and lies about 70 miles north of Padam. 
The Zanskar river is crossed by a common wooden bridge (without rails) 
between this and Naerung on the opposite bank. Barley and buckwheat 
cultivated here, Near the village isan iron mine. Dr. Thomson visited 
it. “The ore was yellow ochre, occurring in a breccia-looking conglo- 
merate situated on the flanks of a steep, narrow ravine. There were two 
smelting furnaces, built of stone, of a conical shape, $ feet in height, and 
about 6 inches in diameter at the top. The fuel employed was charcoal, 
and no flux was mixed with the ore.” 
Dr. Thomson estimates the elevation of Yelchung to be 18,700. 
It belongs to the Lamayuru kardéri of Ladék. (Thomson— Aylmer.) 


YOGMA HANU or LOWER HANU— 
A village on the left bank of the same stream, at its junction with the 
Indus, a few miles below the Goma Hans, 

A strip of cultivation here, and some willows and fruit trees, and a few 
poplars. It belongs to the karddéri of Skirbichan (Ladék). (Drew— 
Aylmer.) 
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YOR—Lat. 38° 86’. Long.:75° 11’. Elev. 
A village in the Shéhabad pargana, situated at the north end of a 
narrow defile, which is about 2 miles long, and is traversed by the path 
leading into the Khind valley. (Jnce.) 


YUBALTAK—Lat. 34° 34’, Long. 76° 16’. Elev. 
A village said to contain eighty houses in Kargil (Baltistén). It lies in a 
small valley which joins the right side of the Wakha valley, 3 miles 
below Pashkyam. Its inhabitants are Muhammadans, (Aylmer.) 


YUCHANG— Lat, 85° 10’. Long. 76° 28’. Elev. 8,500’, approx. 
A village in Khapalu (Baltistén), on the left bank of the Sbyok, just weat 
of Surmé. It contains about fifty houses. (dylmer.) 


YUL— ; 
A term in use in Baltistén, and applied to land returning a revenue in 
contradistinction to “‘Ghund” g.0. (Vigne.) 


YUMA RIVER— Vide “ Inpus.” 


YUNAM— 
A tributary of whe Zanskér river; rises north of the Himalayas, 
near the Bara Lacha pass. The road from Kulu to Léh crosses it by a 
bridge at Kanunor Kilang camp, north of the pass. A little below its 
source the stream flows through a small fresh-water lake (the Yunam Tso), 
and continuing in a north-east direction is joined by the Lingti stream 
from the west, a little above Sarchu camp. The junction of the two 
streams is on the borders of Ladék and Lahoul. (Cunsingham—Cayley.) 


YUNAM TSO—Lat. 82° 48’. Long. 77° 30’. Elev. 

A small fresh-water lake in the bed of the Yunam stream, which flows 
through it. In former times it must have been of some extent, and of 
considerable depth. In September 1846, when General Cunningham 
visited it, it was only 1,000 yards long and 500 yards broad. The gra- 
dual decrease in size has been brought about by the constant wearing away 
of the rocky barrier which once dammed the river about a mile below the 
present end of the lake. Between these points the river has worn & 
channel through a mass of fine cream-coloured clay, which once formed the 
bed of the lake. The water is of a pale yellowish colour. (Cunningham.) 
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ZABAN—Lat. 83° 40’. Long. 75° 50’. Elev. 
A small village, situated on the right bank of the Farriab&di river, about 
7 miles east of Maru, lying midway on the stage between that place and 
Metwan. There are some hot springs near the village. Supplies are not 
obtainable, (Rodéneon.) 


ZAINAGIR— 

The name of a pargapa in the Kamréj division of Kashmir. It compriees 
a district lying to the north and north-west of Sopdr, between the Pohru 
river and the Wular lake. The want of water renders the appearance of 
this pargana different to any other part of the valley ; uo stream irrigates 
it, and the only way that water is procurable is by digging holes in the 
made water-channels when rain falls. Various attempts have been made to 
bring water into the district by means of irrigation canals, but they have 
been permitted to fall into disrepair, probably on account of the expense 
attending their maintenance. 

Barley is now the staple product of the pargana. Rice is only cultivated 
to a limited extent at the foot of the hills near Shia, which is the tahsil 
station, and around the neighbouring village of Tajjar. When surveyed 
between the years 1856 and 1860, the Zainagir pargana contained thirty- 
one villages. (Moxtgomerie.) 

ZAINAKUT—Lat. 84° 6’. Long. 74° 46’. Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the Kushpdrawadar, on ite north side, 
about 4 miles west of Srinagar, near the road towards Patan. It contains 
a masjid and seventeen houses. The inhabitants of this village are said to 
be engaged in the manufacture of saltpetre for the Government powder 
factories. 


ZAINIGAM—Lat. 33° 58’. Long. 74° 37’. Elev. 

A village in the Birwa pargana, situated on an expanse of green turf unde? 
some shady trees near the right bank of the Sukndég. It contains the 
ziérat of Saiad Ismé{l Khén, which has lately been rebuilt, the original 
structure having, it is said, been consumed by spontaneous combustion 
during the prevalence of an epidemic which occurred in the village a few 
years ago. 

In this secluded spot is located one of the principal Government rifle 
factories in the mabardja’s dominions, 

At 11 a.w. on August 22nd, the mercury stood at 72° in the shade. 


ZAINPUR— 
The name of a pargana in the Shupion zilla of the Miréj division of 
Kashmir. 
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It is one of the four parganas which were added during the Sikh ocen- 
pancy of the valley to the thirty-four originally constituted by the Moguls. 

The Zainptir pargana comprehends the table-land lying to the north- 
east of Shupion. The tahbsil station is at the village of Safanagar. 


ZAIPU RA—Fat. 35° 14’. Long, 74° 49’. Elev. 
A small village of six houses in the Rupal valley (Astor), (Aydmer.) 
ZAMTI NAG~—Lat, 34° 5’. Long. 75° 38’, Elev. 


The name of a small lake situated in the lofty mountains at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Dachinpara district. It is connected with the 
Shisha Nag and is fed by a glacier situated under three remarkable peaks. 

The Lidar river is supposed to derive its peculiar white colour from the 
waters of this lake. (Montgomerie.) 


ZANGAM—Lat.34°5’ Long. 74° 87’. Elev. 
A village situated at the foot of the table-land, about 2 miles to the south 
of Patan, by the side of the road leading towards Sringar, It is inhabit- 
ed by seven famalies of zamindars and six of shél-béfs. 


ZANGLA os CHANDLA—Lat. 33° 40’. Long. 77° 2’ Eley. 
A village on the right bank of the Zanskér river, 12 miles b2low Thonde. 
It is a halting-place on the route from Kishtwér to Léh (vid Zanskar), 
and lies at the base of a mountain on the upper part.of a steep, stony 
slope, which extends down to the river. There are two roads from this to 
Léh— 
1. The western and better of the two, vid Panch, Naerung, and 
Lamayaru. 
2. The eastern, vid the Charchar and Riberang passes, very difficult, 
and only open in May and October. 
The river below Zangla narrows considerably, and the mountains on either 
side are extremely rocky and rugged. At the end of June they were still 
tipped with snow. (Thomson.) 


ZANGLA STREAM— 
Flows into the Zanskér river just above the village of Zangla. The 
eastern road from latter to Léh leads up its course for some distance, 
crossing it thirteen times by fordsin 4 miles. In May it was about 7 yards 
wide and 24 feet deep, and at sunset was a foot deeper. In June it be. 
comes unfordable. General Strachey mentions some Tibeténe being 
drowned in attempting to cross it in the first week in June. (Z. Strachey.) 

ZANGLEWAR—Lat. 33° 9. Long. 75° 34". Elev. 
A village in Badrawér, situated on the left bank of the Chandra Bhéga, 
a few miles west of Doda. On the west side of the village is a deep 
ravine forming the bed of a torrent. The population numbers eight 
families of Hindds and two of Mubammadans. There is a good deal of 
cultivation about this villsze. 
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ZANSKAR or ZASKAR— : 
Geographically a part of Ladék, but now attached to the Kashmifr district 
of Udampir. (Urew.) 

It includes all the country lying along the two main branches of the 
Zanskér river, in a general direction from south-east to north-west. It is 
bounded by Ladék on the north, by Rupshu on the east, by Lahoul on the 
south, and by the districts of Kargil and Sari on the west. The 
southern boundary is formed by the great Himalaya itself, the western by 
the transversed range of Singa-La, and the northern boundary by the 
trans-Himalayan chain. Its greatest length is 72 miles, mean length 
56 miles, and mean breadth 55 miles. Area.3,000 square miles, and mean 
elevation, as deduced from seven different observations along the valley, 
13,154 feet. The name Zangs-kdr means “ white-copper” or brass. 
(Cunningham) 

Though not belonging to the Lada&k governorship, Zansk&r is closely 
united to the rest of Ladék, both by physical character and by the close 
relationship in race, speech, religion, and character that exists between the 
people of the two countries. Forty or fifty years ago it was also politi- 
cally connected with Central Ladék, being governed by a réja who was 
dependent on the gyalpo at Léh, and lived at Padam, the capital of the 
district. 

The climate is severe. The spring, summer, and autumn together last 
little more than five months, after which snow falls, and at once winter closes 
in, confining the people and the cattle within doors for half the year. A 
much greater depth of snow falls here than in central Ladék. In the 
spring it causes avalanches to such an extent that in the Nunak valley the 
people cannot, till a month has passed, get about from village to village 
for fear of them. Trees are extremely rare; the continuance of snow and 
the force of the wind are much against their growth. A few poplars are 
grown in parts of the district for timber. The population is very scanty. 
Drew estimates it at 2,500. There are about forty-three villages in the 
district containing five hundred houses. The tax paid to the maharéja’s 
government used to be #3,000, but in 1869 was reduced to R2,000. The 
trade is very insignificant, and is carried on by three or four routes. 
The Rupshu people bring salt and take barley in exchange. Some of this 
salt is taken to Pédar and Pangi by a difficult route and there exchanged 
for rice, butter, skins, &, Part of the salt from Rupshu is also taken on 
by the Zanskaris to Siird, and exchanged for woollen cloths, barley, and 
a little cash. A fourth line of traffic is with Laboul, whence traders 
come with cash and buy ponies, sheep, and goste. It is only by this branch 
of trade that cash enough is introduced into the country to pay the 
government tax. . : . 

Mr. Verchére gives the following geological description of this region :-— 
“Yn Zanskér we find s great mass of gneiss and schist which appears to be the eastern 
extension of similar rocks which begin in Sti, and after entering largely in the formar 
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tion of the mountains of the highland of Zanskér af@ prolonged eastward to Rupshu. 
The gneies, schist, slate, and limestone are all stratified and conformable together, 
and they all dip towards the south-south-west. The limestone appears to be the con- 
tinuation of the bed of limestone seen in Strd, reposing on the gueiss and schist of the 
foot of the Ser and Mer peake.” (Cunningham—Thomson— Verchére.) 


ZANSKAR RIVER or CHILING CHU— 

One of the principal mountain tributaries of the Indus is formed of two 
main branches, the Zanskér proper and the Sumgal. Its head waters are 
the Yunam, Serchu, and Tsarap (or Serap), all of which rise to the north of 
the Himalaya range, near the Bara Lacha pass. The united stream below 
the junction of the Tsarap is not fordable until the end of September. 
From its source to Padam the distance is 180 miles, fall 4,000 feet, or 34°6 
feet per mile. 

At Padam it receives a small stream from the west, and then takes a 
due northerly course for upwards of 80 miles, to its junction with the 
Indus, opposite Snimo, In this part of its course the fall is only 1,500 
feet, or 18:7 feet per mile, 

Total length of river - 210 miles, 
» fall a : . 6,000 feet, or 28°5 feet per mile. 

Cunningham estimates its discharge as follows :— 

1,000 cubic feet in winter. 
3,000 ,, » May. 
9,000 ,, ,, August. 

ZARA—Lat, 38° 12', Long. 75° 30’. Elev. 

One of a cluster of small villages in the Siréz district of Kishtwér, 
situated bigh up on the mountain side, above the right bank of the 
Lidar Khol stream. It contains four houses inhabited by Hindis. 

ZARA—Lat. 38° 25’. Long. 77° 45’, Elev. 

A camping ground at the head of the Zara valley, close to and south of 
Debring. It is situated on the left bank of the Zara river, 

ZARA RIVER— 

Rises near the Tagalang pass, and flows south-east to Zara camp. 
Thence its course is south-east to its junction with the Sumgal, a tributary 
of the Zanskér river. In summer, when there is often a great scarcity 
of water in the Kiang plain, travellers sometimes turn off to the. west after 
crossing the Lachalang pass, and proceeding up the Zara valley (vid 
Sangtha and Zara camps) strike into the main route at the foot of the 
Tagalang pass, 

ZARHAMA-MAHAMA—Lat, 34° 84’, Long. 74° 13’. Elev. 6,000’, approx, 
Two villages in a small valley on the Uttar pargana, on the road from 
Kashmir valley to the Kishan/Ganga vid the Sitalwan pasa, They are 
greatly hidden by the trees. Together they contain some forty-two houses, 
as follows :— 

Ten sepoys, two pirzédas,one barber, one carpenter, twenty zamfndars, 
seven gujars, and one dim. 
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The resources are said to be 7 horses, 110 head of cattle, 400 sheep. 
A few supplies procurable. ( Aylmer.) 

ZEBANWAN—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 74° 58’. Elev. 
A hill 4 miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It has a genera) direc- 
tion from east to west. Its eastern portion is nearly due east to west, 
and is 2} milesinlength. It then turns to the south-west, at the same time 
throwing out spurs to the north-west to embrace the eastern shores of the 
Dal. The Zebanwan keeps its north-east to south-west direction for 8+ 
miles, when it bifurcates into two branches, a southern one small but short, 
and a west-north-west one 24 miles long. It is at the end of this west- 
north-west branch that the Takht-i-Sulfmén rises, a very conspicuous 
little hill; 24 miles from the Takht, the hillock of Hari Parbat rises 
out of the lacustrinealluvial. It is evident that the Takht-i-Sulimén and 
Hari Parbat are only the continuation of the west-north-west spur of the 
Zebanwan, and appear as detached hillocks on account of the thickness of 
the lacustrine deposit, (Verchére.) 

ZEHILPURA—Lat. 88° 47’. Long. 75° 8. Elev. 
A village lying amid the rice fields, about 1 mile south of Bij-Behéra, 
on the road towards Shupion. It contains about twenty houses, and is 
shaded by fine trees. 

ZERGAY—Lat. 34° 36’. Long. 75° 2, Elev. 
A small dirty village in the Tilail valley, containing four houses situated 
on the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, about 1 mile north-west of Purana 
Tilail. 

ZEW AR—Lat, 33° 19’. Long 75° 49’. Elev. 
A village lying on the north-east side of the town of Kishtwér; it was 
once a Jarge place, but now contains only a few houses. (Montgomerie.) 


ZIARAT— 
A shrine, or burial-place ofa risht. (Kashwfr.) 
Z1L—Lat. 35° 48’, Long. 75° 28’, Elev. 


A village on the left bank of the Basha river (Baltist4n). It contains 
twenty-four houses. (Aylmer) 

ZINGAY—Lat. 34° 42’. Long. 75° 59’. Elev. 
A village in the north-eastern portion of the Giraie valley, situated on the 
right bank of the Burzil stream. It is said to contain ten houses. 


ZINGRAL—Lat. 83° 55’. Long. 77° 48’. Elev. 15,78. 
A carping ground near the top of the Chang La. It is the fourth march 
(83 miles) from Léb, on the Changehenmo route; the ascent for 34 miles 
is steep. At Zingral the road forks to the Chang-La and Kay-La. Ascent 
up the former, up northern ravine, easy, but stony for 2 miles to the top. 
The Kay-*.a saves 6 mileg, but is more dificult, No supplies procurable, 
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ZOHAMA—Lat. 33° 56’. Long. 74° 48’, Elev. 
A village inthe Nagém pargana, containing sixteen houses, situated on a 
small stream, about 5 miles north-west of Chrar, ov the road towards Kég. 


ZOHLAR—Lat. 34° 24’. Long. 74° 25’. Elev. 
A village situated in the valley at the foot of the mountains at the north 
end of the Zainagir pargana. 

There are said to be some springs in the village, which contains the 
ziérat of Lohur Rishi, and twenty two bouses, fifteen of which are 
inhabited by Muhammadan zamindars and seven by pandits. , Among the 
inhabitants are a mochi and a blacksmith. There is a good road reported to 
be fit for cattle leading over the mountains to the village of Tikptra, in 
the Lolaéb valley. 

ZOHRA—Lat. 33° 44’. Long. 74° 51’. Elev. 
A small hamlet in the Supersumun pargana, situated on a small stream 
flowing from the Rembidra, about 2 miles north-west of Shupion, on the 
road towards Chrar. 

ZOJIPAL—Lat. 34° 5’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 
The name given to the mountain valley which is traversed by the southern 
branch of the Lidar river after escaping from the Shisha Nég. (Montgo- 
merie.) 

ZOJ1 LA or SEOJI-LA, on BALTAL KOTAL or DRAS PASS— 

Lat. 34° 17’. Long. 75° 31’. Elev. 11,300’. 

Called Zoji-La by the Ladékis and Zoji-Bal by the Kashmiiis. The pro- 
per name is a corruption of Shivaji or Sheoji, one of the three great Hindd 
deities, It leads over the Western Himalayas from the head of the Drés 
valley to the Sind valley in Kashmir, and is crossed on the route from 
Srinaga: to Léb, between Baltal and Matayan. 

It is closed by snow during nearly half the year, and is entirely im- 
passable, except to post couriers, during two months. Two routes Icad up 
to it from the Kashmir side— 

1—follows up the bed of the Sind river, and passes over the blocks of 
ice and snowdrift: which block the narrow gorge through which it flows. 
This is the winter road, and is only practicable for footmen. 

2—winds up the steep slope of the hill rising above the gorge of the 
Sind river to the north. It isa fair road, but is only used from July to 
December. 

The top of the pass is 2,118 feet above Baltal. The descent on the 
Ladak side is easy, leading down to the Drds river and along its banke to 
Matayan, crossing several tributary streams. 

The pass itself is the only section of the road that closes to dak service 
for more than a day or two at a time, in worst of seasons, The dak-run- 
ners are sometimes unable to cross for two or three weeks ; the length of the 
impracticable section at such times is about 7 miles or so from Baltal to 
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Gremen. At the former isa rest-house or sheds, about a mile and a half from 
the foot of the pass on the Kashmfr side, and at the latter are almost simi- 
lar erections about 3 miles beyond its summit, Beyond the Gremen 
shed, towards Dras, a very difficult section of the road occurs, nearly as far 
as the village of Matayan, some 8 miles, at times when the ground is 
deeply covered with snow, and the weather boisterous ; but this section can 
be divided unequally into two by a group of four small huts knowp as Ma- 
chohai (distant about 2 miles from Gremen), which afford sufficient shelter 
to dak-men and travellers when hard pressed by snow-storms, tptigue, or 
frost-bite, and renders this section of the road practicable at nearly all times, 
though occasionally difficult and dangerous, There remains then the 7- 
wile section between Baltal and Gremen, on which no shelter of” gny kind 
exists, and which comprises the Zoji La itself. From May to: December 
inclusive, when little or no snow is on the ground, the pass cogsists of a 
road over a steep hill or cliff overhanging the gorge formed by ‘the bead- 
waters of the Sind river; while in winter, when this road is quitejimpracti- 
cable, and the river in the gorge is quite filled by masses of suaw, a tem- 
porary pathway is made over the snow, and in the gorge itself, until the 
watershed is reached, when it (the pathway) joins again with the summer 
route, The road is dangerous from December to June, as travellers may 
be caught by a snow-storm or avalanche, when out of reach of Baltal on 
the one hand and Gremen on the other. The consequence is that lives 
are often lost; but as a rule, when the weather appears threatening, people 
wait for a fine day. 

The pass has many names ; in the old maps it is called Kantal, signify. 
ing the lofty hill, and under this name the Jesuit missionary Desideri refers 
to it. Vigne calls it Palen-i-Kotal or Bal-Tal (‘above—below ’) otherwise 
Shurji-La, the bill of Siva ; the terminals “ la” and “ bal” in the language 
of the Tibeténs and Ksshwirie, respectively, signify “ bill pass.”’ 

This pass is of historical interest, as being the spot at which the 
Yarkand troops of Suitén Saiad defeated its defendere—in A.D. 1531. See 
also route. (Bellew.) 

The following extracts from letters of men thoroughly conversant with 
this route show what is their opinion on the state of this pass, and what 
improvements it requires to be in thoroughly good order. Mr. Morris 
wrote :— 

“T have now seen the pass under its most unfavorable circumstances, and am fully 
convinced of the practicability and utility of the covered way. I also fully adhere to 
my former opinion that the most dangerous part of the pass is on the Kashmir side, 
and that the length I proposed to cover in, is all that is necessary. Mr. Johnson and 
I disagree therefore on this point, and......... I would suggest that before taking any 
steps to carry out my proposals the opinion of a third party should be taken. I do not 
think, however, that any one would be likely to raise objection to at least s part of the 
project, that is, the making of the new road from the point A to the crossing of the adla 
at C.sccs..eThe covered way might be left ont altogether, and simply the road and 
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retaining wall built.........A good wide road, even, without a covered way, would be 
eminently useful for many months in the year......... The cost of the road, without the 
covered way, from the point A to the point C, would be about 216,000. I would, I 
think, make an alteration in the alignment by crossing over to the left bank near 
Baltal. This would necessitate two bridges of from 40 to 50 feet span, built on the 
asssssee, Cantilever principle with dry stone abutments.” 


It was also suggested by Mr. Morris that along the open part of the 
pass substantial shelter-huts should be erected, a mile apart, so that persons 
overtaken by snow-storm might easily find shelter. The first hut would 
be required 2 miles from Baltal, and the last 2 miles from Matayan. 
Altogether twelve huts would be required. 

The Panjéb Government asked* 
Mr. Shaw, who was then British 
Joint Commissioner at Léh, for his 
opinion on the question, 

Mr. Shaw repliedt :— 


“From a repeated experience of the Zoji-La at all seasons of the year, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Morris that the descent on the Kashmfr side, whether 
by the zig-zag road or by the ndla, is the most dangerous part of the pass in winter. 
cessor covered way, placed where Mr. Morris suggests, would not have heavy ava- 
lanches to resist, as they do not, I believe, fall from that side of the gorge, which retreats 
by an easier slope from above the levei of the line fixed upon by Mr. Morris..,......As 
snow will lie at a very steep angle, it will be very difficult to provide for its slipping off 
by its own weight, and therefore it will probably be necessary to make the roof of the 
covered way sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the acoumulated snowfall...... .A 
good wide road, even without a covered way, would be of great advantage, though I 
think it would not ensure uninterrapted communications during the winter. The 
approaches to the Zoji-La up the Sind valley urgently call for improvement.,,...... Between 
Gegangir and Sonamarg is the roughest part of the whole route between Indias and 
Tarkistin. For 4 or 5 miles it passes over a bed of huge blocks of rock ...... It 
ia more fit for the passage of wild goats than of laden horees. Caravans get more cattle 
lamed in passing these few miles than in all the rest of the journey from Yarkand.” 


Mr. Shaw considered that there was danger from avalanches on the 


® From Panj&b Government, Public Works 
Department, No. 191-C of 22nd June 1876. 


+ Letter No, 240f 24th August 1876, 


t¢ This is, I think, unquestionable, for at 
the bottom the dla is only 20 or 80 yards 
wide, and at the top of the xd/a the pass must 
be 300 yards wide. I am not very sure of 
distances, as it was snowing hard when I 
came over the pass, but I feel quite certain 
that the lowest part, i.¢., the sdla part, is the 
most dangerous part. There the sides are 
steepest and the road is narrowest, 


several projects held in abeyance for 
§ I am of the came opinion, 


Drs side of the road above the pass, 
but that as the pass there was fairly 
wide there was less danger than in 
the lower parts of the pase.t He 
approved of the proposal to erect 
shelter-huts and direction poste. He 
stated, however, that as there were 
want of funds, the Zoji-La improve- 
ment project was not that which 
should be taken up first§. Mr. 


Shaw considered that the Shyok road project was of greater importance, 
its advantages were greater, and were to be obtained at ‘‘a far cheaper 
proportionate cost.........Instead of one pass rendered safer and easier, 
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two glacier passes will be avoided altogether, one of which—the Saser— 
is etill more dangerous than the Zoji-La. Instead of 2 or 3 miles 
of road or covered way, nearly 80 miles of new road would be con- 
structed, and by means of this connecting link a new line, about 
177 miles in length......... would be thrown open to continuous traffie. 
What amounts to a toll of R2 (and often more) per horse-load on each 
glacier pass would be avoided by this new line. This would effect a direct 
saving......... of #6,820 annually, equal to over 9 per cent. on the proposed 
expenditure (274,115).” 

Mr. Johnson,’ the late Wazir of Ladék, recorded his opinion on the 

revised Zoji-La proposals, and forwarded the same to Mr. Shaw, who passed 
* To Paojéb Government, Public Works °P the papers to the Panjab Govern- 
Department, letter No. 29 of 11th September ment.* Mr, Johnson was in favour 
1866. of erecting huts and direction-posts 
as proposed by Mr. Morris, but he remained of opinion that the upper and 
not the lower part was the most dangerous portion of the pass. He 
agreed that the road between Sonamarg and Gagangir required atten- 
tion. He also thought that shelter-huts should be provided on the Baltal 
side of the pass. The part between Gagangir and Sonamarg has been 
somewhat improved. (Ramsay— Wingate.) 
ZOJIMARG—Lat. 38° 33’. Long. 74° 55’, Elev. 
A pasturage situated in a mountain valley on the north side of the Panjél 
range, at the point where the roads from Shupion and Hanjipir leading 
towards the Golabgarh pass meet. It forms the usual halting-place on 
the Kashmir side of the pass, and is distant two stages, about 17 miles 
south of Shupion. 

Vigne describes this place as a very beautiful meadow, once, to all 
appearance, the bed of a mountain-lake lying only a few hundred feet 
below the limit of forest. A ridge of rock is extended along its western 
edge, overhanging the stream that runs through the whole length, which 
appeared to be about a mile anda half. (Vigne—Montgomerie.) 

ZOSTAN-—Lat. 34° 4’. Long. 76° 7’. ° Elev. 
A village situated at the northern extremity of the Trél valley, from which 
there is a path ascending the mountains in the direction of the Mar Ser 
lake. 

The road by Narastén is said, however, to be preferable, as being 
easier and shorter, and not so slippery after rain. 

ZUNABESHI—Lat. 34° 28’. Long. 74° 4’, Elev. 
A scattered hamlet in the Uttar pargana, containing éeven houses, situated 
on the slopes of mountain on the left bank of the Kamil, about 8 miles 
south-west of the Shaldrah. 

The Kamil is bridged at a point between this village and Riri, a little 
further down the stream. ar 
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ROUTE No. 1. 
Asporranip to Bénsf (eid Ocut anp Cxtvas). 
eT 
Distawox OF MILES. 
Btage or halting-place. § |——"—_ 7 Description, &. 
Inter. 
mediate. Total. 
1. Mansgra P 15 A village, with a fort and sardi ; supplies procurable 
(8. p. 0.) |—_—-— 15 | after due notice; water plentiful; country hilly ; 


road fit for carte, passing over low hills and through 
small valleys ; scenery beautiful. 
3. Kiavkl 7 8 A village situate? on the Tight bank of the Sirun ; 
—_—_— 23 | supplies procurable; .. iter from the river; coun- 
try hilly; road practicuble for camels ; travaraing 
the Pukli ‘valley, and crcssing the Sirun at 64 miles. 
3. OGHI . 12 A village, the largest_iz Agror, and residence of its 
(p. 0.) |-———— 85 | chief, situated on the Unar, here but a small rivulet ; 
supplies procurable after due notice; water from the 
river; country mountainous: road practicable for 
camels, passes through a range of hills thickly wooded 
and affording good covering for an enemy ; the pass is not very steep or stony. 
Agror - a smali well-cultivated valley at the base of the Black Mountain. y CRowte Book.] 
4 IaHKor . 25 


60 
See Route Nog11, Marches 5 to 20. 
16 MARCHES 
to Bénsf, or 
MILES : 213 
Toran ‘ 273 
ROUTE No. 2. 


AssorraBdp To Cuitas (vid Mozararapap, Suapipi, AND KanKaTORI OR 
Sanean River). 


Distayce U8 MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. i Description, 4c. 
interme- 
diate, | Total. 


ApsorTraBip : 
} 132 | See Route No. 3. 


To 
12, SHaRipi 
A camping ground; wood and water rae 


18. Samoan ‘ 9 
141 Cross Kishan Ganga by zampa and 
ie pri by kadal bridge, and follow the left bank 
the stream. 
14. DomaILa 3 9 


150 | A camping ground north of Gamot. 
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Route No. 2—concluded. 


15, KamakporI 9 
Gall .|— 159 
16. Nit . 9 A village in Chilas, of about twenty houses, 
Toran ; i 168 Ponies, it is said, can be taken by this route (they 


must swim the Kishan Ganga), but it is said to bea 
very rough road. [ Native information from Sharidt.] 


(Bates— Montgomerre.) 


Note.—The town of Chilas consists of a fort and 1,200 houses, some of which are within and 
others clustered round the fort; it is situated on a plain which extends for about 3 miles down 
the Indus, and attains its greatest breadth (1} mile) at Chilas. ‘The fort is half a mile from 
the Indus and 300 yards from the Chilas nadi. The Indus may be crossed on a raft, anywhere 
for a mile above or below the fort, the current being gentle. Roads lead in all directions, but the 
great highway is to Kaéghin (see Route 31), through the Tak valley, and the worst road is to 
Bunji, along the left bank of the Indus, which is dangerous and often impracticable in many 
places. The Chilas plain is well cultivated, and the surrounding mountains are well covered with 
grass.—[Mulla Ata Muhammad, 1876.) 


ROUTE No. 3. 
Appotrapdp Tro GGRats (vid THE Kisnan Ganaa Vatvey). 


Authorities.—Bates; MONTGOMERIE. 


Distance IW MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. 
tag B-P' tater | rotal Description, &o, 
mediste, otal 


1, MansEra . - 5+ 


2. Gari . 183 34 Vide Route No. 4, 
3, MozaFaRnaBAD 10 44 
4 ManpaL. | 12 56 A village (frequently called Mandal-drar, from 


the village on the opposite bank of the Pakote stream); 
encamping ground roomy and shaded, situsted below 
R the village on the left bank of the Pakote ; supplies 
procurable. Roa/l over a grassy plain to the river, which is crossed by a rope suspension bridye ; 
thence it proceeds to the village of Bandi, and descends to the Kishan Ganga ; it again ascends 
through sloping patches of cultivation and rounds the spur in an easterly direction. It now 
becomes rough and stony, ascends gradually to a small stream ; crosses this and passes through 8 
wooded ravine; the path then makes a gradual descent along the side of the mountain and orssses 
another stream ; ascent from ravine pretty steep ; it then goes along the hill-side by a fairly level 
road, crossing one or two rills, to another stream, which is forded ; rough stony ascent to the town 
of Kuri, the greater portion of which lies above the path. , 
From Kiri there are four routes to Balakét, in the Kéghdn valley, viz. :-— 
(1) By the Galati Gali to Balakét, two marches; halting midway at Jubbrer Kulesh, a 
large village of about thirty houses in Kéghan. 

(2) By the Nur Gali to Balakét, two marches ; half-way halting-place, Kashi. 
(3) By the Nek Gali or the Nekd-ki-dana, two marches ; hulf-way haltinz-pluce, Kashi. 
(4) re i ri-ki-Gali to Gunul, two marches ; half-way halting-plice, Bajkét, a large 
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Route No. 3—continued. 


Of these routes No. (1) is the beat, and No. (3) the worst; but none of them are much used, most 
of the traffic being by the Garhi road; they are practicable for unladen cattle, and ponies may 
be ridden in places.— [From native et beduamiog 

Leaving Kuri, the path makes a short steep descent to a considerable stream, which is crossed 
by a sadal bridge ; it then ascends, and, rounding a rocky spur, passes along and above the Kishan 
Ganga on to some huts and fields ; it then crosses a smal! stream, just under a waterfall, about 40 
feet high, and lies along the bank of the river, passing up to some fields which lie below the 
village of Parsacha ; it then descends to the edge of the Kishan Ganga, and passes over drifts and 
débris from the hillside ; though pretty level, the path is rough and stony. Then on to the bagh 
just below the village of Kundi, and by a level and smooth path through rice-fields round the 
ded when it descends tos stream which is forded; on along the bank of the Kishan Ganga 
through a patch of jungle ; then a short stony ascent and through the rice terraces, pussing above 
the extensive rice-fields of Kalpanna by a level path to the village of Drar. The path then deacends 
to the Pakote stream, which is crossed by asmajl tridge, thrown scross at a point where the 
stream is narrow and rocky banks rise perpendicularly for eome feet, and then ascends to the 
village of Mandal. 

From Mandal there is a route to Bunja, a village in Kaghé, viz. :— 

(1) Mandal to Pakote, a village following the course of the Pakote stream. 
(2) Pakote to Bhunja, crossing the Bhedri Gali. 


A fair road, practicable for cattle ; it is closed for about four months in winter. No custome 
duties are levied on this road, which is but little used.—[From native information.] (Time oc- 
cupied in walking, 4h. 55 m.) 


5. BaLaGRaN . . lh 67 A village situated on s smal) stream, with some 
shady trees; encamping ground confined; water 
from the stream, and also from a spring; sup- 
plies procurable. The road on leaving Mandal passes 

aoge fields, and, rounding the spur above the Kishan Ganga, passes below the village of 

Sichi. 

There is a route from Palla eid the Sirsanga pass to Darral, a village in Lower Drawér, on 

the right bank of the Kishan Ganga (see the 8th march), viz. :— 


Koa, 
fy Palle to Panjur o 8 © © © © © © «© 6 ee © oa 
‘aggian Dok, . . . . . . . . . . . . « village. 
(3) Jabbian Dok . . . . ° ° . . . . . . . 6 
(4 Kattun, Se ee ee eee . . - 6 
(5) Darral , . . . . . ° . wn tf . & 
r | 


After crossing s stream below Palla, it turns down a narrow valley to some cottages called Min- 

m-ka-takia : it then crosses another smal] stream and close to a cluster of houses in the 
centre of Mingram. Thence by a good road through fields, undulating along the bare side 
of the grassy hill, rounding the spur above the village of Damrali ; it then descends to the Kishan 
Ganga. On the margin of the river is a mill and a few rice-fields. Cross the Urshi stream by 
kadal bridge, just above its junction with the Kishan Gangs, and sscend to a spur and on to afew 
fields called Hajan (belonging to Jing, the village on the top of the ridge above the road). The 
Urshi is a considerable stream, but might be forded, except during flood. No water is met with 
again until near the village of Bankroar. From Hajan the path ascends gradually and lies 
along the grassy hill-side above the river until it comes to a small rill near the small village of 
Bankroar ; thence by a pretty level road, but in places stony, to Balagran, (Time occupied in 
walking, 4h. 21 m.) 


6. CHowGaLl . ‘ 8 75 A camping ground, on an open space, ahaded by one 
or two trees on the left bank of a stream near a water- 
fall; the fields and dwellings of the Chowgali-dok 
lie above it ; supplies not procurable. 


The path leads down the valley in which Balsgran is situated, rounds two spurs above the 
Kishan Gangs, and descends gradually to Manjota ; cross a small stream in a narrow valley and 
round the spur to the upper portion of the village of Kalegran; thence, passing here snd there a 
fow huts and fields, the path is pretty level as far as the north of the valley, where it passes along 
the grassy mountain side and follows for some distance the right bank of the stream until the 
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Route No. 3—continued. 


valley narrows. The path thén goes up s rocky gorge, lying first on one side, and then on the 
other side of it ; finally zig-zags up between precipitous rocky walls to the top of the pass, ant 
ascent of nearly 3,000 feet. To the south of the gals, or pass, the Ching peak rises to a 

reat herght and forms a conspicnous land-mark from the valley of the Kishan Ganga. The 
Secect on the east side is gradual and easy by a good broad path, and passes through fields and 
dwellings to Chowgali. (Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 53 m) 


7. Bazan 7 z 6 81 A village of about forty houses, stretching up and 
along the hill-side for a considerable distance. The 
best encamping ground is under some trees by the 
path near the north end of the village, close to a small 
rill which flows down the hill on that side of the vil- 

lage. Some supplies are procurable. From Chowgalithere are two paths: the lower follows 

the course of the Kishan Ganga, the upper crosses the spur by the Chowgali. Taking the upper 

road, the path lies up the Chowgali stream and along the side of the spur, which it crosses‘at a 

clump of fir trees shading a cemetery (3,400 feet above Baran). The descent is at first rather 

easy as far as the fields and dwellings of the Battangi-dok, where it becomes steeper and more 
difficult, and zig-zags down the spur to the east ; it crosses the Bisa stream towards the head of 
the gorge, and descending gradually by the side of the hill above the uppermost houses of Katta, 
tops the spur and passes just above Jirgi ; the path is then less stee; , down to the fields of Sad- 
para; cross small stream and down the spur in a north-westerly direction, crossa rill, and 
then through Indian corn-fields to Baran. (‘Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 7 m.) 
This road through the Chowgali is said to be closed in winter during heavy falls of snow. 


8. DaggaL . . 10 91 Village. The most convenient and shady spot for 
encamping is on the river bank, about half a mile 
south of the village ; very scanty supplies procurable. 
Road from Baran rough and stony along the side of the 

hill above the right bank of the river, crossing a small unbridged atream to the village of Bandi. 

Thence to the village of Jura the path (which is rough andstony, but for the most part shady) passes 

on the side of the mountain through fields, On leaving Jura cross a small stream and ascend for 

some distance ; the path then lies along the side of the grassy mountain ; ascends to, and crosses over, 
the Budi Teri spur aud descends for about 600 feet down the side of the hill to the village of 

Sandok, which is situated on the slope of the mountain above the right bank of the Kishan Ganga ; 

it then descends, crosses a small stream, and proceeds round the spur to the encamping ground of 

ay ‘The path is rough and stony andin places narrow. (Time occupied in walking, 4h. 

10 m. 

From Darral paths to the Kaghén valley lie up the Jagran glen, viz., to Battakand, 6 marches 

(27 kos) by the Turgali Pass, to Mundri by the Bish La, 6 marches (29 kos), and to Manor, 5 

marches, by the Shikaéra pass. These routes are only open for four months (June to September). 

All are practicable for cattle, but only the first for laden animals. 


9. LaLLa : : 8 99 A village situated on a flat-topped spur. Though it 
contains only five houses and a masjid, the village 
covers a considerable extent of ground. There are & 
few trees, and one or two eligible spots for encamping. 

It is supplied with water by a stream from the hills. Supplies procurable. Lalla is connected 

with Boogan (on the left bank of the river) by a sampa bridge. 

On leaving Darral the path leads through fields to the Jagran stream (not fordable), which is 
crossed by a kadul bridge. It then ascends the hill-side, and rounding the spur descends by 
the side of the hill to the village of Bata ; thence astony ascent and round the spur above the 
site of the old bridge and along the river bank at foot of the bare rocky hill, through the rice-fields 
below Sharkot. The valley here narrows to a mere passage for the river. The path lying along 
the right bank and rising up the side of the spur crosses it and descends to the village of Chak on 
the bank of the Kishan Ganga (the opposite bank of the river is formed of a perpendicular cliff 
called Asi, the path on that bank lying over the débris at the foot, by the water’s edge). From 
Chak the road ascends gradually to the village of Makam, and thence it is broad and good to 
Lalla. (Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 82 m.) 

10, Tan LonaT. 9 108 | Camping ground on the right bank of a large unford- 
able stream just above ite Tneekion with the Kishan 
Ganga ; below the fields of Tali Lohat there is plenty 
of shade, and some caves in the rocks by the pe of 

the Kishan Ganga are capable of affording shelter to s considerable number of men. Scanty 


Note.—This is described as being a good road.—[ Fates, from native information.) 
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supplies of grain procurable. Road along the flat spur on which Lalla is situated; it then 
descends to a level strip of partly cultivated land on the right bank of the river, then enters 
a forest and rises and falls along the bank of the river to the fields of Dinyer; it then descends, 
crosses a stream and follows along the river bank, passing a small tower at the end of the br dge 
which crossee the Kishan Ganga Here it enters on a level strip of land strewn with large 
rocks and boulders and thio-gh some fields belonging to the village of Karen, on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. 

(From Karen there is a route to Srinagar by the Pathra Gali and Shaldrah.) 

Karen.—One of the largest villages in Drawér. A rope bridge at present. A masonry tower 
at each end, garrisoned by twenty men. About twenty-five houses. Slight cultivation. A 
rough path leads to Bogana, south-west of Karen, also to Bar opposite Tali Lohat. 

To Pathra Dok.—A village in Drawér; road leads along the Kasbm({r-ka-katta, passing 
Manayan and Kundi. 

To Shalérak.—Cross the Pathra Gali; from the top of the pass there are two paths leading 
down into the valley of Kashmir and thence to Srinagar. This is described as being ® good path, 
practicable for laden cattle; it is closed for short intervals by heavy falls of snow. { From 
native information.] The path is here pretty level; it then goes through the fields of the village 
of Kaser and rises over the spur and stopes down to the Babun-ka-katta stream This is a 
strong stream, about 30 feet wide, and unfordable ; it is crossed by a kadal bridge. 

There ia a route from Nagdar, a considerable village situated on the left bank of the Babun- 
ka-katta stream, at sume little distance from the right bank of the Kishan Ganga, to Manur or 
Baddau Gram. 


(1) Nagdar to the Babun-dok, following the course of the Babun-ka-katta stream. 

(2) Babun-dok to Reuri-dok, cross the Jagran stream by a bridge midway, and cross the 
Chirik Gali. 

(3) Reuri-dok to Manur or Baddan Gram, crossing the Shikéra Gali. 


This is s long stage, but can be shortened by stopping at the Chappar-dok above the village. 

This road is closed during the four winter months ; it is traversed by laden coolies, but is not 
practicable for cattle. Fuel and water may be obtained at all the halting-places.—[ From 
sative information. } 

The road then rounds the spur and passes through the fields of the village of Kinari, rises 
and falls along the grassy side of the hill, and then deacends, for about 400 feet, the steep side 
of tre mountain to the camping ground on right bank of stream near bridge. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 46 m.) 

There iss route from Tali Lohut to Burawai by the Jotari pass—(1) Tali Lohat to Ulari; 
(2) Nerian; (3) Kulawar; (4) Burawai. 

There are no habitations at the intermediate encamping grounds, but fuel and water are 
obtainable, This road is closed for the four winter months; when quite clear of snow it is 
practicable for cattle with very light loads.—[From native information. 


11. Dépwfit : 12 120 | A hamlet in Upper Drawér, situated on the right 
bank of the Kishan Ganga river; it is distant about 
12 miles south-west of Sharidi, by the main path lying 
slong the right bank of the river; there is also a 
pathway along the left bank, but it is descmbed as 
being very rough and difficult. 


The Kishan Ganga is croseed by a campa suspension bridge to the south-east of the village; 
and a path, Wy which the valley of Kashmfr may be reached, lies up the bed of the stream, which 
js called the Kashm{r-ka-katts. : . 

‘Thus, (1) Diidnfél to Jamagan, a camping ground (2) to Zerhama, 8 village near Ladrawan 
crossing the Pathéa Khén hill; (3) and (4) to Sopdr, two long marches ; sometimes the journey 
may be accomplished by boat from MogalpGr, at the junction of the Kamil and Lahwél. This is 
the post road between Srinagar and Upper Drawér, but there are no dék houses es roste, as the 
messengers go from village to village; they usually travel in pairs in summer, and in small 
parties of four or five in winter, The post is not despatched at any regular interval, but aa 
occasion may require. In winter the road is frequently closed for a few days at a time by snow ; 
it is practicable for unladen ponies, except when the streams are 10 flood.—[ From native saforme- 


tion, . . 

e village contains a masjid and five houses inhabited by samindars; there is also a masa/ir- 
Khdna tor the accommodation of native travellers ; the houses are much scattered and surrounded 
by extensive patches of cultivation ; some fields lie also on the left bank of the nvar. A little 
grain may be obtained in this village, and some coolies collected if due notice is given. Space 
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for encamping is very confined; the path ascends through the Tali Lohat fields, and then 
through open forest and patches of grass, with frequent short ascents and descents along the side 
of the mountain above the right bank of the river to a large and unfordable stream. e@ road 
is rough and stony in many places; crosa the stream by bridge and round a spur of the hill; 
then through more cultivation, and descend to the fields of Dworian, crossing by a kadal bridge 
a stream en route. 


There is a route from Lworian to Burawai in Kéghdn, which is three marches, or 19 koa, and is 
described as being fit for cattle. Ascend the hillside and pass along the rocky side of mountain ; 
cross the Kandaran stream in a rocky gorge; ascend again above the right bank of river, and 
then descend to Crangan fields. From Changan to Diadnié) the valley of the Kishan Ganga is 
merely a narrow gorge with precipitous sides, giving pnesage to the river. Ascending the foot of 
the spur through the fields of Changan the path passes along the bare side of the hill, and then 
makes a steep ascent by steps and galleries along the face of the rocky mountain for some distance, 
and passes over the Surmai hill (about 1,800 feet nbove the river). It then descends to Dadnfél, 
crossing @ narrow ravine and small stream, and passes through fields. This is a somewhat long 
and fatiguing march, owing to the numerous ups and downs and the stony nature of much of the 
road, ‘he path is in many places very narrow, and carried along the face of the hill by galleries 
of timber and steps. (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 1 m.) 


12. SHagipI. . 12 132] A village of some importance, situated on the left 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, a the northern extremity 
of Upper Drawér. The fort is the -esidence of the 
thanaddr, whose authority extends as far down the 
valley as the village of Dinyer. Sharidi lies on the direct 

road from Kashm({r to Chilas ; the path crosses the Kishan Gangs by a sampa bridge, and follows 

the course of the Sargan, or Kankatori stream ; it is said to be four stages to the village of Niat, 
in Chilas (vide Route No. 48), The suspension bridge crosses the Kishan Ganga to the north-cast 
of the village and fort, at a spot where, during the melting of the snows, the stream is nearly 100 
yards wide. When the waters subside a temporary kadai bridge is usually thrown across the 
river at a narrow part some hundred yards above the suspension bridge, but it is only practicable 
for foot passengers, and cattle have at all times to be crossed by ehbsarin 9 which is said to be a 
very hazardous operation, on account of the strength of the current and the number of rocks in 
the bed of the river. 


Tn the direction of Mozafarab&d the main path follows the right bank of the Kishan Ganga ; 
it is fairly good for foot passengers, but may be held to be impassable for cattle. Being very 
little used, it is not regularly repaired. There is also a pathway by the left bank of the river, 
leading to the suspension bridge above Dudniél, but it is described as being very rough. To the 
eastward of Sharidi, in the direction of Gdrais, there is no path, the river flowing through s 
narrow chasin in the mountains; the passage, however, has, on rare occasions, been successfully 
accomplished, but is both tedious and dangerous, and only passable when the river,is at ite lowest. 
Sharidi consists of about a dozen fiat-roofed huts, scattered amid the corn-fields. The village 
lands are bisected by the Madmatti or Kateil-ka-katta stream, but for the most part lie on the left 
bank. The best encamping ground is situated near the zidérat of Saiad Jumal, above the right 
bank of the stream, at some little distance from the bed of the river and the suspension bridge. It 
is shaded by some walnuts, which are almost the only trees in the village. The fortis 
square mud-built enclosure, with s bastion tower at each corner ; it overhangs the left bank of 
the Madmatti stream, at a distance of about 200 yards from the course of the Kishan Gangs. 
The garrison is said to consist of two jamadéra and sixty sepoys, with szamdsraz, or small field-pieces. 
The fort is commanded from the east, at the distance of about 400 yards, by the ruins of an 
aucient Hindu temple. This temple stands at the foot of a spur which rises above the right bank 
of the Madmatti stream, and slopes up gradually for some distance until it culminates in the 
precipitous pine-clad mountain which is traversed by the direct path leading towards Kashmir. 
‘The temple is approached by a staircase about 9 feet wide. Leaving Dudnfél the path continues 
along the right bank of the river opposite Thajan and above the sampa bridge south-east of that 
village. ‘Ihe Kishan Ganga here narrows again, the sides of the hills on both sides aan 4 green 
and wooded. Through the fields of Mandikar, crossing stream, and along the rocks by the edge 
of the river, the path then ascends and passes through the fields of Dastit, beneath which village the 
Kishan Ganga is spanned by a sampa bridge. A short descent from Dasit, and then along the river 
bank again for some distance; road almost level; valley widening, a short descent and ascent 
through the fields of Khojaseri ; then crossa stream by a kadai bridge. Pass through the fields 
and few ecattered houses of Malikseri. After this the Kishan Ganga again narrows toa rocky 
gorge with precipitous sides. Steep ascent from the river bank and pass through cultivation 
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appertaining to Kuri 3 cross a considerable stream, which is bridged in two places, and ascends 
to the village of Kurigam. There is a route from Kurigam to Burawai by the Ratt Gali. 


Pass through more fields, descend and crossa rill, and follow up the course of the Kishan Ganga 
by an almost level road to the zempa bridge, which crosses the Kishan Ganga. ‘The path now 
leads along the left bank of the Kishan Ganga to the camping ground on the right bank of the 
Stream north-east of fort. (Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 5 m.) 


13. MOKTA MAtik- 11 | 143 Anencamping ground. The path leads along the 
Xa-Korr. spur at the back of Sharidi, and then ascends along the 
side of the precipitous rocky mountain in a westerly 
direction ; it then passes above some Gujare’ huts alony 
the bare hillside and makes a short rocky descent, crosses a stream, and makes a steep ascent to 
the top of the pass, passing on the way several shepherds’ huts, crosses the narrow saddle, and 
descends to the Mokta Mahk-ka-koti. At first the descent is very steep; it then goes through 
thick jungle on the left bank of a mountain torrent, which it follows into the valley, which here 
Contracts to a narrow gorge with precipitous sides ; the path continues down the left bank of the 
stream tocamp. (Time occupied in walking, 6 h ) 
(It is said that unladen ponies can traverse this path between the Lolab valley and Sharidi, 
except when the snow is on the ground, or when the streams are in flood ; the path is but little 
used 


158 Encamping ground in an open forest at an eleva- 
tion of about 1,800 feet above Thien, The path lies 
up a narrow wooded valley, following the course of the 
stream mostly by the right bunk: the track, which is 

undulating, is much overgrown with trees and jungle. The right bank of the stream oppesite the 

encamping ground of Mokta Malik-ka-koti is formed of precipitous grey rock. The ascent to 
the top is about 2,800 feet, and then there is a steady descent of about 3,000 fcet ; but though 

steep, it is good. (‘Time occupied in walking, 4 b. 32 m.) 


15, TH1Ex . A 6 159 A village embedded in fruit and other trees on the 

ail, or angle formed by the junction of the 

Zam{ndar Khén stream from east and the Kretsinur 

from the north. Thien lies on both banks of the 

latter stream, on the path between the Loléb valley and Sharidi. Coolies and mipelics are 

procurable from the neighbouring village of Kroras, situated abvut a mile further down the valley. 

Path down the stony bed of a stream, crossing and re-crossing it two or three times ; it then 

ascends and follows along the spur some way ; short steep descent and cross a stream by a kadal 

bridge ; tollow a narrow valley round the spur, avd emerge into an open forcst bush jungle over a 

spur; then cross a couple of strearis and pass some shepherds’ huts called Tsakkol, and down a 

narrow valley by the grassy, shady bank of the stream to Thien. (Time occupied in walking, 3 
h 32m.) 


16. Matsin. 13 172 A village lying in the mountainous district between 
the north endof the Kashmir vulley and the Kishan 
Ganga ; it is situated in a narrow valley at the con- 
fluence of the Dudi stream, which flows from the eust, 
with the Poshwarru from the south-eust. The united waters form the Mateil,a c nsiderable streem 
which empties itself into the Kishan Ganga, lat 34° 48,’ long. 74°27’ As it approaches the 
Kishan Ganga the banks of th's stream are said to become very preci vitous, and cannot be traversed. 
Most of the houses are built in a line on the right bank of the Dudi atream, which is shallow and 


14, Camp . . 10 


* A small vilage in Upper Drawér, situated ou the right bank of the Kishen Ganga. 


Kos. 


1. CRAINGZ. . ; ’ 6 AGajardok. Path very rough. 
2. Kirrawark : Cs . 6 AGujardok Path very rough ; eroes Ratti Gali. 
3. Burawat . 6 Avillage in Kéghén. Road good. 


Totat - 18 


(This road is only practicable for a short time in sammer.—{ From native information.]) 
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fordable, and is also crossed by a kadal bridge. To the south of the village the mountains are 

clothed with forest ; those to the north are covered with grass, with here and there a few pine 

trees. Inthe valley to the south of the village there isa somewhat spacious marg, or plain, 
watered by the Poshwarru stream. 

The village lies in the midst of an extensive grazing country, which during summer is visited 
by large number of Gujars and shepherds. The lofty ranges of mountains are intersected by 
numerous well-watered valleys, affording pasture to herds of cattle, while upon the hill tops the 
shepherds find ample grazing grounds for their flocks of sheep. The summer population of this 
district comes mostly from the Lolab valley, to which there is an excellent path by the village of 
Krora, which lies on the Schart stream, about 15 miles south-west of Matsil. There is saia to be 
a more direct path to a village called Korhama, but it is described as being very rough. 

From Matsil there is said to be a path leading to Lalpira, in the Loldb valley, by way of 
Korhama ; it is divided into two stages, of about 6 os each, viz., (1) Matsil to Churpathri ; 
(2) Churpathri to Lalpara. This path is not practicable for laden cattle, and 1s closed durmg the 
winter months by the snow which collects in the narrow gorges through which it hes. 

In by-gone times the Matsil district suffered from frequent incursions of the Chilasis for 
which reason its rich pasturages were but little visited ; it now forms part of Girais. Neither 
coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. The most part of such little cultivation as doce 
exist lies to the east of the village, above the right bank of the Dudi stream. When the crops 
are in the ground it is difficult to find a vacant space for encamping ; a narrow strip of ground 
by the bank of the Dudi stream is the most eligible situation. 

Through rice-fields, along the right bank of stream, path nearly level ; cross the Woragadi 
stream close te its junction with the Zamfndar Khén: gradual ascent through patches of 
cultivation to a spot called Nonawino, much frequented by Gijars and their flocks; 8 con- 
venient situation for encamping. Thence up the grassy spurs on the north side of the valley, 
crossing several torrents to a Gujar dot ; from this the ascent is steep through an open forest to 
the top of Zemindar Khan. Total ascent, about 4,600 feet. The descent to Matsil is about 
2,700 feet, path mostly good, crosses numerous rills down each side of the mountain in a north- 
erly direction, throngh open forest; descend spur and cross Matsil stream by ford; then down 
the middle of the marg and ford the Poshwarru stream close to its junction with the Matsil ; 
thence along the grassy side of mountain, and descend gradually through open forest above the 
right bank of stream and down the gorge to Matsil. (Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 29 m.) 

17, Dupvr . . 9 181 Encamping ground on the Dudi stream; space 
limited as the valley is very narrow ; abundance of 
firewood. On leaving Matsil round the spur and 

: through the fields east of village, then up along 
the grassy side of mountain and by a pretty level path, cross the Katwaru torrent, fordable by 

a kadal bridge, aud through forest above the right bank of stream ; passing one or two scattered 

huts, croes the Tsandan Khol, a considerable torrent, but which can be forded ; then pass more 

huts, reach a Gijar dok on the right bank of the stream just above the confluence of the Zunda 
stream from the north ; cross the left bank and follow along the bank of the Dudi stream to the 

encamping ground. (Time occupied in walking 3 h. 32 m.) 

18, GEsHART . ‘ 7 188 Encamping ground on a sloping grassy plain just 
above the limit of birch forest, much frequented 
by shepherds. Fuel and water procurable below 
the encamping ground. No supplies, Path 

up the Dadi stream, which towards its upper end is bridged with snow at almost all seasons. 

When the snow has all disappeared, instead of following the bed of the stream, a path must be 

taken up along the spur above the right bank as far as the Gdjar dok, situated at the confluence 

of the Zunda stream. On leaving the bed of the stream there is no regular path, and the 
agcent to the tup of the Naoshera mountain is exceedingly steep. The top of the mountaia 

(about 2,200 feet above the Hanti stream) is a narrow grassy ridge, strewn with rocks, The 

descent is at first pretty easy; it then becomes somewhat steeper down a grassy spur, which 

is clothed with birch forest for about two-thirds of the way ; cross the Hanti stream, which 
is not deep, about 30 feet wide, with moderate current, and can be forded. The path now 
ascends (about 2,600 feet) a ridge in a north-easterly direction, and is at first very steep, 
and there is no indication of any regular path ; it crosses the ridge at its lowest point and follows 
along the side of it in a northerly direction, descending gradually; it then becomes more 
regularly defined, and is almost level. The descent then continues in a north-easterly direc- 

tion to Geshart. (Time oocupied in walking, 4 h. 30 m.) 

19. BakTHaoR - 4 192 { <A village of thirteen houses; a little cultivation ; 
water plentiful. The path continues in a north-east- 
erly direction by a rather steep descent along the 
grassy slopes of the Geshart mountains ; it crosses & 

atrcam and enters a forest, and the descent becomes very steep. There is little indication of s path 
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owing to numerous sheep-walks; cross the Lussur Bibi stream and make a short ascent; 
then in an easterly direction by the side of the grassy hill to Bakthaor. (Time occupied in 
walking, 3 h. 

(The nd stages between Bakthaor and Matsil are not equally divided, but the Geshart 
camp is at the furthest point ‘at which wood and water are procurable, and the camp on the 
banks of the Dudi stream is the nearest spot available for pitching a tent. Laden ponies traverse 
this route, but ascents and descents are very severe; and ag there is no regularly marked track, 
except in some few places and in the neighbourhood ot the villages at the other end of the 
journey, a trustworthy guide is indispensable.) 


20. GéealIs. < 16 207 | Soon after leaving Bakthaor cross the Shahapét 

stream by a kadal bridve; thence through patches 

of forest, and rise gradually on to the Yiz-marg, a» 

grassy plain surrounded witb forest above the left 
hank of the Kishan Ganga; the path then lies through fields in a south-easterly direction to the 
bank of the Kishan Ganga, below Kanzalwan. It is usual to camp either on the brnk of the 
Kishan Ganga, or near the bridge which crosses the Berzf Dék stream. Crosses the Kishan Ganga 
by a substantial wooden bridge of about 110 feet span and 4$ feet wide. The bridge is thrown 
aeross from a rock on the right bank toa beach of boulders on the left bank, and wheu the 
river is in flood a second and smaller bridge is required on the left to cross the channel 
which flows on that side of the main stream. From Kanzalwan read along the bare side of hill 
slight descent, then through trees on the bank of the river and ascend to the amall village of 
Naiao. Cross spur, ascent on west side gradual. but descend on east side a steep zig-zag. Cross 
a stream known as Durmat. Here the valley narrows considerably. From the bridge to 
Durmat there is a foot-path along the course of theriver; it is somewhat stony, and in one place 
is carried for 100 or 150 yards across the face of a perpendiculur rock above the river, and across 
auother stream, the Kana Durmat, by a kadal bridge; then over a grassy plain; cross again to 
left bank by wooden bridge opposite Wampira up through fields to the village of Kandial ; cross 
the Gagan stream by tadal bridge. Through the ziérat of Babé Darwech on to Dawa, and 
through fields to Girnis, passing the village of Mastan. When sn w is on the ground parts of 
the road are extremely difficult and dangerous, only passable by lightly Jaden men. (Time occupied 
in waiking, 5 h. 19 m.) 

The Géraia fort lies towards the east end of the southern portion of the valley, ocoupyin 
the crest of a small mound, which risea about 80 feet from the level of the pl«in on the | 
bank of the Kishan Ganga. The mound which commands the paseage of the bridge lies east 
and west, aud is divided by s depression ; the eastern portion, which is unoccupied, is les 
elevated than the western, on which the fort stands. The fort, which is a square escetate with a 
bastion at each corner, is built of stone and cement, banded together with layers of timber at 
intervals ; it is loop-boled, and the bastions and parapet are roofed with shingles ;|the elevation of 
the conuecting walls is about 16 feet. There is no ditch round the fort ; the entrance, which is 
surrounded by a wooden pavilion, being on the east side. The bastion at the north-east corner, 
overlooking the bridge, is the largest and strongest. The bridge is about 125 feet in span 
between the piers ; the river is also fordable for horsemen, except during the melting of the 
snows. The fort, which is at present garrisoned by 30 sepoys, is the residence of Malik Waffadér, 
the descendant of the ancient nawdbs of the valley, and now thanadér of Girsis under the 
Maharéja’s government ; it also contains a government store-house in charge of a pandit, from 
which travellers may procure supplies. A small stream, which flows down from the mountains 
on the south side of the valley, supplies the garrison with water, or it may be obtained from the 
Kishan Ganga, which flows beneath. The village of Markét lies about 300 yards to the east of 
the fort. An extensive camping and lies across the river. The above route is seldom used 
even by natives, From Mozafarab&d troops would use the Mari-Kashmir road and thence by 
route No. 69, 
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ROUTE No. 4. 
Apsortabdp TO Sriwagar (vd MozaransBiv ano Baraméta). 


Authority. —Sawaro. 


DistaNch IN MILES, 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
| TInterme- | 


diate. Total, 


1, Mansgra . . 153 ey A considerable village on both sides of the road, 
(4. p. 0.) and on the left bank of a large streain, which is 
Crossed by a substantial bridge. Supplies procurable ; 

adak bungalow, Road ties through the plains, aud 


is broad, level, and fit for carriages all the way. The road to Ohi branches off from here. 


2, GARR . 18} 34 A large village situated on left bank of Nainsikh» 

(b) which is crossed by a suspension bridge of wood and 

iron. A dik bungalow and small und shady encamp- 

ing ground. First half of road as on last stage ; latter 

half lies through the hills ; road smooth and undulating, and practicable for artillery. There is a 

footpath vid Sian-ka-katta, Mangli, and Khairabid to Garhi. A good messenger can yo from 

Abbottabad to Mozafarabad in a day. This path becomes impracticuble when the streams are in 
flood.—[ From xative information,} 


8. MozaFsranip 10 44 A town situated above the left bank of Kishan 
(6.) Ganga. Supplies abundant; 8 travellers’ bungalow 
on the river bank below the town ; country hilly, 
3 7 without cultivation ; road fair, but stony in parts; 
ascending the Dabali pass, then descending gradually to the banks of the Kishan Ganga, alony 
the bed of a mountain torrent. The road from the top of the pass is very sterp and only suitable 
for baggage animals. The river is crossed by a rope bridge a little distance above the fort ; there 
is algo a timber bridge and a ferry. The river is about 60 yards wide; the banks are steep and 
rocky, and strewn with large boulders, The current is very swift, but the natives are accustomed 
to cross on masavs at the bend of the river to the south of the town. The houses are nearly all 
single-storied buildings, and have flat roofs: most of the strects are paved with smooth round 
stones. Population 1,200 families. To the north of the town the ground rises, hiding the fort, 
which is situated at the north-west end of the grasay plain embraced in the bend of the river. 
The fort is commanded from this rise at a distance of something less than half a mile. The ridge 
is covered with trees and scrub jungle, and is partly occupied by gardens and partly by old grave- 
yards ; from the ridge the plain sinks down towards the fort, a glacis reversed, having its superior 
slope away from the walls. The fort is situated at the edge of the river, the walls overhanging 
the banks ; it is an oblong masonry structure, lying north and east, of considerable dimensions, 
measuring between 300 and 400) yards in length by about 160 in breadth, and having bastions 
at intervals slong the wulls ; the main entrance is at the south-east corner. The whole building 
is kept in excellent repair, and is s1id to be well supplied with artillery, stores, and provisions. 
The garrison of the keep consists of about one hundred men ; it furnishes a guard of twenty-five 
men at the residence of the yovernor on the south side of the town. Behind the fort, under the 
south wall, is the cantonment, a large square-walied enclosure shaded by some trees ; it is usually 
ocoupied by two regiments. Besides the slope to the south, which has been mentioned as being of 
superior elevation, the fort is commanded by the plateau at a distance of about half « mile to the 
east, and the right bank of the Kishan Ganga being the higher, it is likewise commanded from 
the north and west at short ranges of about 500 yards. On the north-east side of the fort, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a large clump of trees which shades the shrine of Pir Haibut. 


4.Hatun 2 ow 617 | 61 | | A small village at the foot of the mountains. 

(6) Supplies procurable ; water abundant ; » travellers’ 
| bunzalow on the bank of the Jhelum. The river 18 
jeresed by a rope suspension bridge opposite the 
village On the first half of the march there are three or four rather steep snd rough places, but 
the remainder is tolerably level, although occasionally rough. The Kishan Ganga flows into the 
Jheluo rather more thau a mile to the south of Mosafarabéd, and thence the road continues 
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along the right bank of the latter river throughout the remainder of the route, and is entirely 

commanded by the mountains on the left. 

6, Kanpa a P 11 72 A very small village. Supplies procurable; a 
travellers’ bungalow above the river ; water plentiful. 
Road is very undulating, but the ups and downs,though 
mostly rough, are not usually steep. About 3 or 4 

miles from Hatian there is a very steep and rough descent to a stream, and there are two or 

three others within about 4 miles of Kanda. In the latter half of the march the road from 

Marf mny be sevn passing along the opposite bank of the river, und the two continue parallel to 

each other nearly all the way to Baramila. 

6. KaTHal : ; 12 84 A small village on an open plateau high above 
river ; a mud fort just beyond. Supplies procurable ; 
water plentiful. A rough march, with two or three 
rather steep places, one about 4 miles, another about 

8 miles from Kanda ; they lead down to mountwin streams, which are bridged. 

7, SHADRA ‘ $ 12 96 A small village similarly situated to Kathai, Sup- 

4, plies and water procurable ; a double-storied bunga- 
low. Koad asin last stage; near 4th mile waterfall ; 
between 6th and 9th there are three or four deep 

ravines, where the road is rather steep and rough. 

8. GINGL . ‘ 14 110 A small village, situated in a little plain above the 

3. river, where the valley is very narrow. Supplies and 
water procurable ; a double-storied bungalow near 
the river bank. 

On the first half of the march there are three or four dips, but they are neither rough nor 
steep, and the other half of the road is mostly smooth and level. There is a ruined sardi about 
half-way, and, just before reaching 1t, Uri is visible on the opposite bank, and the rope suspension 
bridge which crosses the river just beyond the fort. Chandnian in the Karnao valley may be 
reached by two puths from this village. 

9. BaBAMOLA . 7 19 129 A small town, situated on the right bank of the 

(.) Jhelum, which here becomes navigable, about 150 
yards wide. Supplies procurable. A good road ; for 
the first 13 miles it is smooth and tolerably level 

slong the bank of the river ; it then ascends and leads through a short and narrow pass ; descend- 
ing to the plains the road leads again to the right bank of the Jhelum and conducts to the town 
of Baramdla, Population 8,00C, 


10. Patan ¥ 5 14 143 Country level, open, and marshy; road good ; 

rae | Patan a large village: supplies good ; camping 
ground. 

ie GAR . fs 17 160 Country level, open, and cultivated. Road good ; 

7 76,000 tt) (p. 0) cross alas at 24 and 44 miles, and Jhelum at end of 
march, 


The nbove road from Mozafarabéd to Baraimtila has fallen out of repair, and the Marf 
road along the left bank is now always used in its stead. (Fide Kashmir Route-book.) 
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-ApporraBip To Srinagar (BY Mozararapip, THE NatisHanaR Gatt, AND 


Sorts, anp aso By Mozsrarazip, tHE Turmari Gatti, anv Sopér). 


= 


=, 


Distanom IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. ~ = Description, &c, 
Tuter- 
mediate, Total. 


=| 


AxsBoTTaBAD To 


1, Mansena , .) «158 


(8. p. 0) 154 
See Routes Nos. 1 and 4. 
2. GargHi Z .| 183 
(.) ——| 34 
8. MozararaBip . 10 
—_—— 44 


There is another path thence to Titw4l, 7th march in this route, viz.:— 


(1). Damanchul{, or Ranjéti, two emall villages 
(2). Khidar dok. 

(3). Panjkdt, a village. 

(4). Titwél. 


This path lies over the mountains and it frequently adopted in summer, as being cooler than 
that which follows the course of the Kishan Ganga. It is closed in the winter. Tbe ascents and 
descents are stated to be steep. A pony can be led by this path, and in some ‘places ridden.— 
[From native information. ] 


4. NGRA«sARAT . 8 Leaving the town, the path, which is pretty level but 
—| 563 somewhat stony, lies along the foot of the hills in 
a north-easterly direction, above the bed of the Kishan 
Ganga ; it crossea a small stream just before reaching 
the village of Makri, leaving which it passes along the side of the hill above the river, and turn- 
ing down to its bank lies along the water’s edge over the débris at the foot of a steep cliff, until 
it reaches the village of Bror, passing through which and crossing the stream which flows down 
through the north end of the village, it makes a steep ascent by a stony path to the top of the 
spur, on which stands the village of Dhanni, The path then turns up through the fields in an 
easterly direction, and is pretty level; it then passes along the precipitous side of the mountain, 
and ia rocky and narrow, crossing the Mirkannia stream in a narrow gorge close to a wate! 
which flows into it; the path, which still lies along the side of the hill, now improves somewhat, 
and crosses -#csmall stream just below the village of Chammerian, threading some of its 
rice-fields the path descends towards the river, passing the fields of Mulwot, after which it makes 
a short rise to the rice-fields of Chulpani (a baoli and shady trees by the roadside). Path then 
crosses a small stream and makes a rough descent through the rice-fields of Batiyan, just above 
the Kishan Ganga, crossing a torrent; it then turns up a narrow gorge, descending and cross- 
ing the stream at the bottom, and ascending in a north-easterly direction to the village of 
Nurasardi, which lies some hundreds of feet above the Kishan Ganga, and at some little distance 
from the river. The most convenient place for encamping is on the ridge near the masjid ; in 
the middle of the village the space is confined, but shady. Good water from a spring. Supplies 
and coolies procurable. 


This is a hot, fatiguing march, the path being rough and stony, with numerous upe and 
downs ; in some places it would be impassable for cattle. 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 55 m.) 
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5. PancnanaM . ‘ 8 The path, which is rough and stony, descends about 
60 half-way down the side of the spur upon which Nira- 

seréi is situated ; it then becomes level and smooth, 

turning along the side of the hill at some distance above the rice-fields as far asthe village of 


Mandal, from which it passes on above the Kishan Gunga and bends inland to the village of 
Patfka, and rounding the spur turns in s southerly direction, descending towards the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and paseing some fields and a hut below the village of Chun, it crosses a small 
stream at the bend of the river, and turning to the north-east ascends the side of the hill, the 
Kishan Ganga flowing below in a narrow rocky channel. The first part of the ascent is stony, but 
is nowhere steep. The path crosses asmal] stream near the top, and having ascended about 600 feet 
it rounds the spur, the descent being for some distance rough and stony. The path then lies 
along the grassy side of the hill; here and there are a few pine trees; it leads above Achar, a 
house surrounded by a few rice-fields, and above Rattra with its smal} patch of Indian-corn culti- 
vation ; it soon after passes through some rice-fields and above the fielte of Seri, after which it 
crosses & small stream, the Arlian-ka-katts, soon after which it descends by a somewhat steep and 
rocky path to the Panchgram stream, which is croesed sro & bridge close to its junction 
with the Kishan Ganga, from which the path ascends gradually to the fielda of Panchgram. 
During the rice season the ground available for encamping is very confined, there being barely 
space to pitch a tent under one or two trees in the middle of the village, On the latter portion 
of this stage water is scarce. 
(Time occupied in walking, 3 b. 25 m.) 


6, Nosoppa Noseur . 9 The path lies along the side of the hill at some 
69 distance from the Kishan Ganga ; it is at first rather 

steep to the small village of Purléh; it then de- 

scends, and is stony, crossing a fordable stream by 
a kadal bridge, and ascends to the fields of Deolian; the path then liee along the side of a 
grassy mountain above the river (here and there are 2 few fir trees), and descends gradually to 
it after having crossed two or three small rills. It then makes rather a rocky ascent to the 
village of Dhanni, from which it descends again and crosses a stream at the village of Alunda, 
The path, which is then rough, broken, and stony, descends to, and passes along, the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, sscending and passing through the village of Nosudda, and descending and cross- 
ing the stream, which divides it Noseri, situated just above the opposite bank. There 
is a kdaal bridge scross the stream, but it might be forded. The two villages are quite 
distinct, but their names are usually coupled. 

(Time occupied in walking, 8 h. 45 m.) 


7. TiTwat F P 6 


The path at first lies through rice-fields and is 
rough and stony, leaving which it is level and good 
through some scrub jungle; it then makes a rocky 
discent to the Baka stream, which flows down 
from the Kafir Khun valley. It is crossed by a rickety kdnal bridge, but might probably be 
forded with some difficulty, except when in flood. The path then ascends by zig-zags, and round- 
ing the top of the spur passes along the steep side of the mountain; though mostly covered with 

the hill is very rocky, and here and there small patches of forest. At first the path de- 
scends gradually below the village of Battangi, and is pretty smooth; it then undulates with a 
gradual rise, crossing sundry small rilis,and here and there steep rocky places; having risen to 
a height of 650 feet above the river, it descends, crossing a stream by a small bridge to the 
village of Judéra. This descent is yery steep and rocky, and the path, which is narrow in places, 
with « sheer fall into the river below, is carried over the face of * patch of rock by a roagh 
gallery, and is quite impracticable for cattle. (The path for ponies turns up the hill just beyond 
Battangi, and passes through the fields of Alfkor, descending snd rejoining the lower path at 
J are ; it is desoribed as being a rough road, and is considerably longer, involving s stiff sscent 
and descent). 

From Judéra the path descends to s level strip of grass land with trees on the bank of the 
Kishan Ganga, and pasees along it, turning up the left bank of the Kasi Nag stream for s short 
distance to the Kadal bridge, by which it is crossed. The channel is about 80 feet wide, and 
the cnrrent strong ; the stream is not fordable. : 

The village of Titw4l, of about 10 families, lies on the right bank, and the most eligible 
camping ground is on the bank of the Kishan Gangs, below the wooden bridge. The bank rises 
from the water’s edge in ledges, which are covered with grass and shaded by some trees. The 
valley of the Kishan Ganga throughout this march is very narrow and precipitous. No habit- 
ations or cultivation are met with between Noseri and Judéra. The small villages of Battangi 
and Aliker lie on the mountsin side, at a considerable height sbove the path. Supplies precarious. 

(Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 46 m.) 
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8. HA&s{ Nig . ‘ 10 85 The path leads over the upper bridge over the Kazi 
Né&g stream, which is here about 50 feet wide, and 
follows along the left bank, passing under an 

aqueduct of wood, which is carried across the strezm and path. The road, which is level and 

good, leads up through the village of Dringla, turning away from the bank of the stream and 
leaving Dragar on the high bank opposite. The path then crosses back tothe right bank of 
the stream by a kadal bridge, which lies side by side with two aqueducts, and a little beyond 

a the village of Shart; the valley here contracts to a narrow raviue with steep sides, and a 

ittle beyond the village the path bifurcates, the right branch leading to Sopdr, by the Kazi Nég 


stream and the Titmari Gali, 


For route from Vitwdl to Soptr by the Tétmari Gali, see below. 


Keeping to the left, the path ascends the side of the Kol Takri spur, and rounding it passes 
through the village of Chittarkét, passing which the junction of the Kazi N&g snd Shamshabari 
streams is seen in a deep ravine below the path, and soon after the village of Chamkét is 
reached, whence the path lies along the side of the hill and passes above a patch of cultivation 
anda hut known as Kitta, soon after leaving which the path turns up in a northerly direction 
to the village of Batpdra, where the Karnao valley opens out. The path then lies through 
Dildar on to Kandi, a village of some importance, and from that, following the north side of the 
valley, on to Lutab, and so on to Tangdar, which village lies about 4 mile north of the 
fort. 
Leaving Tangdar, the path crosses the stream by asmall bridge, and becomes somewhat 
stony, passing successively on the south side of the valley the villages of Gimbal and Bégh, 
and passing on by the right bank of the Shamshabari stream up to the village of Haji Nar, 
which lies on the north side of the road, the village of Dumba being situated about 10U yards 
to the south. An open grassy meadow, shaded by trees, through which a branch of the stream 
flows, offers a convenient place for encamping. Coolies are procurable, and some supplies. 

This is an easy stage, and though involving a rise of over 300 feet, it is so gradual (and the 
path 80 good) as to be almost imperceptible. The scenery is very pretty. (Time occupied in 


walking, 3 h. 48 m.) 


9. DeanGtaRi . 10 The path follows up the course of the Shamshabari 
nd 95 stream, and passes through the cornfields of the vil- 
lage of Natian; these fields extend for a considerable 
distance up the valley, and are interspersed with 
fine walnut trees. Leaving the fields, the path bifurcates ; the branch to the left leads over 
the Kukwa Gali, and is used in winter; following path to the right it enters an open forest, 
and continues, a8 before, to rise steadily, but very gradually; it then leaves the forest and 
turns up the midst of the small grassy valley of Jurla; the ascent now becomes rather steep, 
but the path is still smooth and good to the top of the Natishanar (in Kashmiri Nastichia= 
cut-nose). The summit of the pass is a narrow grassy saddle, between the lofty rocky mountains 
of Shamshabari to the south and the Natishanar mountains, of much inferior elevation, to the 
north, After crossing the pass the path descends along the bare side of the mountain, the slopes 
to the south-east, on the opposite side of the valley, being clothed with pines. The path is 
for the most part good, and the descent is not very steep; two small streams are crossed; it 
then passes over the end of the spur above the junction of the Bangas stream with the Pullai,a 
smaller torrent which flows from the Natishanar Gali. The path now enters a fine open forest, 
and ‘s somewhat steep to a small stream of water, which it crosses ; it then lies by the left bank 
of th >Bangasstream through open shady forest, and is almost level, with a very gradus] de- 
ecevt. It cromea two smail streams, and then to the right bank of the Bangas by a kadal 
bridge, and, ascending for a short distance, passes along a small gtasey plain surrounded with 
forest, which lies on the right bank of the river, just below the Gdjar dok or settlement of Dran- 
giari, which is not a permanent village, but is usually occupied by some shepherds’ families during 
the summer months. The best camping ground is under the trees at the north-east end of the 
plain, at the west sideof the pine-clad spur, about seven minutes’ walk from the bridge. No 
a ro water from the stream below. 
his route, vid the Natishanar Gali, is closed for three months in winter, November, Decem- 
ber, and January, at which season the path by the Kukwa Gali is adopted. ‘This path, as has 
been stated, branches off to the north, Just beyond the village of Natian; the ascent is short, 
but rather steep ; the descent long and easy. ‘This route is 0} throughout the year, the alti- 
tude of the pass, which hes at the north-west end of the Natishanas mountain, being very 
inconsiderablo, By the Kukwa Gali route the stages are—(1) Haji Nér to Rangwér dok 8 4os ; 
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(2) Rangwér dok to Riri, 2 emall village on the left bank of the Kamil, a few miles west of 
Shuldrab. The path is good and fit for laden cattle —[From native formation. ] 
(Time occupied in walking, 4 bh. 9 m.) 


10, SuaLépau . i 10 The path rises over the end of the spur opposite the 
i—————; 105 | confluence of the Bidinambal or Ruiranambal stream. 
The ascent is easy (about 8v0 feet), and the path 
then descends gradually through the forest, crossing 
the Mara Surri stream; then becomes almost level, with very slight descent. The village of 
Zunareshi is passed on the slopes of the hillon the left bank of the river, and on the right 
bank is a hut, which used to be occupied by a few sepoys to prevent unauthorized emigration 
from Kashm{r. The forest then becomes more open, and the path soon ufterwarda crosses 
to the left bank of the Kamil by a kada/ bridge; it might also usually be forded. The path 
turns injand through tree jungle, and crossing a small stream passes along above and through the 
fields of Riri: these fields extend for a considerable distance along the left bank of the river. 
Reaching a mass of rock with some stunted decdars on it, the path divides, the road to Shalémh 
turning down to the rixht, and the main path leading straight on to the village of Panchgram. 
Turning tothe right, the path passes down throogh the rice-fields above the left bank of the 
Kamil, leaving the considerable village of Panzgram about 4 mile to the left, and Panchgram 
on the right bank of the Kamil; the path then leaves the bank of the stream, and passes down 
through the rice-fields to the village of Alser, passing through which it continues down the 
fields and along by the river bank below the village of Samutwari, opposite Champtira, beneath 
which village there is a ford ; the path then turns rather inlend to the fort and villaye of Sha- 
Nirah. The most convenient place for encamping is between the fort and the river, where 
there is grass and some shady trees; or in the grove just north-east of the fort. Supplies 
obtainable. (Time occupied in walking, 3 h.11 m) 

The fort is situated on a flat plain, about 350 yards from the bank of the river; it is sur- 
rounded by open fields, and there is a grove of tre@ on the north-east side. It is a well-built 
structure, of the usual square form, with a bastion tower at each corner. The lower portion 
of the walls, which are about 25 feet high, is constructed of undressed stone, the upper portion 
being of sun-dricd bricks. Both walls and bastions are loopholed, and roofed with birch bark, 
covered with 4 layer of earth. The entrance is at the south-east corner; close to the yateway 
there is a masjid. 

The fort has no ditch, and the garrison is said to be dependent on a stream from the Kamil, 
which ig carricd under the walls, for its water-supply ; there is likewise a small sprog near the 
entrance. The fort is said to coutain a magazine, and to be garrisoned by 600 men. Itém 
Singh is the present killadir. 


11. Cnog@aL 4 13 The path crorscs the two branches of the Kamil 
-} 118 | by &adal bridges, ana turns through the fields to 

the left of the village of Lung Kureethu, on to Ili. 

gam, and paseing through the village it crosses a small 
stream by a kadal bridge, and risee slightly over a level slope from the mountains to the 
village of Diiliprira, where it crosses a shallow stream in a deep bed, and leaving the 
villazes of Sunamulla and Kalipira on the right hand, the path passes along the edve and over 
the end of a wooded eminence to the village of Wuperzoin ; it then pasees through rice-fields 
to open pine forest, and descends gradually a spur between the villages of Warpura and Wargot 
into a lony narrow valley, and crosses a small stream to the village of Palaptra, aud on by the 
north side of the valley to the village of Girpdra, and on to the large village of Magham, 
about which there are some fine shady trees and two springs. The village extends for rome 
distance along the path, from which 16 passes on, leaving Dewaspdra on the right bank to Nilpara 
(a tine spring), and to batpira at the end of the spur, and through the rice-fields by Bunapdr 
to Wadpdra, which lies on both banks of the _Pohru. There is no bridge, but the 
river is fordable, except from April to July, or during floods, when there is a ferry. After 
crossing the Pohru, the path is brosd, dry, and level, pussing the villago of Kallaucam just on 
the right hand, and on to Chogal, where there is good 1 ground for encampiog. Water from the 
Kamil, and supplies are procurable. (Time occupied in walking, 6 h. 26 m.) 


' 13 The path crosses the bed of a small sale aud a 
| pa ; 
——-| 181 | low spur, and then lies through bush junyle, crossing 
{ 


12. Sopéz 

the bed of the Tali Kol, an old canal passing bet ween 

{ the village of Pohrupet, on the opposite bank of the 

river, and Dardpdra and Zohlir about a mile to the left; the path then passes on to uo 
orchard called Pandit Tsitahkék Bégh, where the road divides. The path to Bumay continues 
straight on; that leading towards Sopde turns rather to the right, leaving the village of 
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Natipdra on the left hand, and the village of Sunawain, with its fine grove of chunars, on 
the bank of the Pobru, at a little distance to the right of the path. (Boats usually ply as 
high as this village at all seasons of the year.) The path, which is broad and level, crosses the 
Zinda-ka-Kad (almost dry) by a bridge, and a little further on crosses another aala by a bridge 
just before passing the village of Sidl; the road continues as before, and passing through a 
clump of fine chunar and other trees, reaches the outskirts of the town of Sopir, of about 
1,500 houses. There isa baraddri for travellers, situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, just 
above the town. Supplies are abundant. (Time occupied in walking, 4h. 20 m.) 


18, Patan . . 15 Good road. The journey from Sopir to Srinagar 
——| 146 is generally accomplished by boat, and oceupies 
about 14 hours. 


14. SEinacaR . : 17 Good road. See Route No. 44. 

Between Mozafarabéd and Titw4l this road is very 
rough and difficult, and impracticable for laden 
cattle; during the summer months the lower portion 

Toran ‘ ‘ 163 of the valley of the Kishan Ganga is oppressively 
‘hot; there is another road lying over the mountains, 

Between Titw4l and SopGr, the path is excellent, and quite practicable for laden ponies ; 

the Natishanar pass presents no difficulties, and that by the Kukwa Gali, which is used in 


winter, is said to be equally good. 
TITWAL to SOPOR sy tas TOTMARI GALI. 


1. Suprpfma : 8 ‘ A village on the right bank of the Karna river. 
2. CHANDNIAN . 8 
16 
3. HépEa é 14 A dok, or to Gratpathra, another dok about half s 
——} 30 mile further on. Cross the Titmari Gali. 
4, Lancy ‘ 10 A village on left bank of Marwar river, 
5. Lanayat . : 9 


49 


6. Soréz . -| 16 A pony can be taken by this route and ridden at 

intervals. The path is said to be smooth and level, 
Totat : 65 | but obstructed in places by fallen trees, It is closed 
during four months in winter. Supplies and coolies 
; are obtainable at all except the third stage. 

From Makam, a village in the Karnao valley, situated about two kos south of Sudipdra, the 
first stage on the above route, there is a path leading to the village of Beliasa, situated ina 
district of the same name on the right bank of the Jhelum—(1) Makam to Reyshi, a village 
on the south side of the pass, 10 kos. Path lies by the village of Untrian, crossing the Dowkand 
or Reyshi Gali. (2) Beliasa, 10 Zos, passing the village of Bandi. This is described as being a 
rough road, both ascent and descent very steep. 

m Chandnian, the second stage on the above route, there are paths to Gingl, a village on 
the right bank of the Jhelum— (1) Chandnian to Karamoru, a dek in the valley at the source 
of the Kattai stream. (2) Gorithal, a dok just above the village of Patribal. (3) Gingl. This 
is merely a footpath, and is described as being very rough. There is another footpath by way 
of the Kazi Nag—(1) Chandnian to Kazi Nag dok; (2) Mulla-angan dok ; (3) Latchipéra, a 
village about 2 kos above Gingl. From Mulla-angan there is also a footpath to Limbar, & 
village about 3 kos above Nangam, on the right bank of the-Jhelum; it is two stages, 
ping at the Banni dok midway.—[ From native information.} 

There is also an excellent road from Sopér to Gulmarg which lies on the slopes of the 
mountains about 17 miles to the south-west. It is considered two stages. See Rowte No. 67. 
[ Montgomerie—Bates. } 
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ROUTE No. 5 (a). 


Aut Marx Marur (Dosa) to Kureim Vintaae (Astor). 
Authority —Augmep Att Kuan (1889). 


Distance IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, tnt Description, &c, 
erme- 
“hate. Total, 
Junction Rovurss ses 11 2] Route from Ali Malik Marhi to junction of route 
Nos. 5 (a) & 9 (a). No. 9 (a), with this Route a distance of 11 mies and 


2 furlongs, is described in Route No. 9 (a), and 

from this junction this Route begins. At the june- 
tion there is ample open ground for encamping on, but in winter it is covered with & or 6 feet 
of snow. No wood or grass to be had. From here the road takes an easterly direction over very 
flat open country, passing a small lake on the north at 2 miles 6 furlongs. At 3 miles 4 furlong 
ascends a very low and easy kotal which overlooks another, but larger, lake called Charchori Sai, 
area miles and very deep. To the left, and running close to the north edge, it passes over easy 
ground till it gets to another low watershed, called Charchori, at 4 miles 24 furlongs, From bere 
there is an easy descent for several miles along the right bank of the stream, until it meets with 
a small saddle at 11 miles 2 furlongs, descending which it joins the road from Kashmnr oid Astor 
to Gilgit, at 12 miles 2 furlongs. The stream along the right bank of which this road rune joins 
the Burzil river about 3 furlongs south-east of junction of ronds; and the halting-place and 
dék choki, celled Chilén Kothi, along the main road, is 1 mile 3 furlongs to the south. The road 
now gradually descends, with no obstacles of any kind, and arrives at Dés village. 

Dis . . -],16 Oj] 27 2] Halting-place consisting of ten houses, thirty in- 
habitants, ninety cattle, a limited quantity of wood 
and grass, and nothing else. 2 furlongs to the east 
of D&s the road crosses a bridge 25 feet lovg and 6 

broad. Depth of water here 8 feet. From here for one mile goes through cultivation, on the 

right bank of the Burzil river, enters waste Iand for another mile, passes a small patch of culti- 
vation, and arrives at Kakan. Passing to the weet of this village it goes on over easy ground, 
enters cultivation at 3 miles 2 furlongs from Dés and the village of Khirim (balting-place) 

2 furlongs further on or 4 miles I furlong from Dés. 

4 1] 81 81] There is a wooden bridge here over the Khirim xala, 
a small stream that comes down from the hill side on 
the north-east and joins the Burzil river 2¢ furlongs 
south of Khirim. This bridge is 16 feet long and 44 
broad. 


ROUTE No. 6. 
Astor to Bunag (Cuitas). 
Authority—Bivpucpa (from native information). 


——+— 


Distance 16 MILES. 


Description, £0. 
Stage or halting-place. Inter- 
mediate, | Tott- 
ee eee 

1, Cuvrir. : 9 A village in the Tashing glen of Astor. 
2. Kino Matazo Ma- ; 

ROGIRI 2 . 12 21 Camping ground. 
3. KanaeécH : Bs A ‘ Ditto. 6 a Goamasts 

. ALABAZI . amping grovun Toss Dn pass, 
eo for heres closed altogether for nearly half the 

year. 
5. BunaRz ° 10 49 Village of 70 h-uses ; smuil fort. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 6—concluded. 


The names given between Churit and Bunar cannot be traced on the map, but it is evident 
that this route is that commonly known as the Mazenu pass. This pass is 17,000 feet above 
the gea, and consequently is only open for a few months. From Rupal, 6 miles beyond Churit. 
the road lies for about 14 miles over, or alongside, a glacier at thesouthern foot of Nanga Parbat. 
It then crosses the Mazenu pass. 


{ Barrow.) 
ROUTE No. 7. 
Astor To Ronpé.* 
Authority—BippuLPe. 
Distancn Im miuEs. 
Stage or halting-place.. [——"_~_} Description, &c. 
mediate, | Total 
1. RoMger . . 8 8 A very small village. Road up Parishing valley, 
2. CAMP, FOOT OF which stream has to he crossed twice. It is bridged. 
HaRpo Pass . 9 7 At 2 miles pass road leading by Trongo pass, Gra- 
dual ascent the whole way. 
8. PopoTrHuUNG F 12 29 Leave Parishing valley and cross Harpo pass 


(16,785 ft.). A mile of glacier has to be crossed. 
Unladen ponies can travel in summer. Camping 


ground. 
4, BILAMILE . . 8 373 Extensive village. Road good down Harpo valley. 
6. Menpr ‘ 10 474 The chief place in Rondi district, Much cultiva- 


tion. A steep desceut to Indus river. 


* This route is shown on Indian Atlas Sheet 27A, (S.E.) 


[Barrow.] 


ROUTE No. 8. 


Astor to Sxarvt. 


Distance rm wiixs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Inter- 


mediate. | Total. 


mee 


There are tio routes, that by Alumpi La (or pass) and that by the Banok La. The first goee 
up the right bank of the right branch of the Astor river as far a8 Gadhai and then crosses the 
watershed into the Shigatang valley, down which the road goes to the Indus. ‘The distance is 
89 miles, ride Route No. 61. 

The Banok route goes up the Parishing ravine and then crosses the watershed into the 
Shigatang valley. The distance is about 73 miles, vide Route No. 60. Both routes are very 
difficult, 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LAD{K. 


ROUTE No. 9. 
Banvir6aa (Kasumfe) ro Girarr (vid Kawer Pass), 
Axthority.—Banrow. 


' 

DieTaNce 1m MILES. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- 


diate. Total. 


Bandiptra is a small village at the northern end of the Wular lake. It is reached by boat from 
Srinagar in about 12 hours and is the usual starting point for Gilgit or Skardi. It stands 
amidst much rice cultivation. Water supplies and firewood abundant. Elevation 5,200 feet. 


1. TeiaBat (9,620 ft.) 9 ie On leaving Bandiptra the road runs along the 
foot of some stony hil's on the right for half a mile, 
passing Naupdr, a hamlet of ten houses, At 4a mile 
cross the Madmatti, a swift streain, about 2U feet wide 

and 1% foot deep, by a frail wooden bridge, practicable for laden mules. The road then goes 
through irrigated fields for about a mile, passing en rowte the hamlets of Kahérpir and Sonwe- 
han (eight or ten houses each). At 12 mile cross the Budkal Nadi, 3 feet deep, but a rapid torrent 
and quite unfordable. The bridge is a wooden one, about 7 feet broad and 20 yards in Jength. 
At 24 miles Mehtargaon, a hamlet of 12 houses. Just short of this the road beging to ascend. 
Pass hamlets of Dar Muhammad and Kralpira. At 44 miles hamlet of Naugaum, where there 
is sufficient space for a small camp. ater, forage, and firewood plentiful. The road now 
becomes very steep indeed, the gradient being about 1 in 7. At 74 miles passa ddk chokt on the 
left of the road, which now enters a fine forest. The road still ascends, but not so steeply as 
before. At 8} miles the top of the ascent may be said to have been reached. Ju-t beyond this 
the forest opens out into glades suitable for encamping. In the fnrther glade (at 9 wiles) there 
is a large pond at which animals can be watered. Forage and firewood abundant; no supplies. 


2. GéRar on Gori n 20 From Trégbal there is a very steep ascent through 
(8,790 ft.) forest for several hundred fert, then fairly level open 
ground for a quarter of a mile, and then a very steep 
rocky ascent to the level of the pass (24 miles). Here 
there isa ddk choki. For the next 2 miles the road is fairly level, winding among the open 
rounded tops of the watershed. Pass the trigonometrical stations, which lies a few hundred yards 
to the left of the road, and 200 feet above it (elevation 11,950 feet). The road crossing after the 
watershed commences to descend gently by a long, narrow, bare spur for another 2 miles. It then 
becomes steeper and, finally re-entering the forest, descends by a series of abrupt and very difficult 
zig-zags to the level of the Barzil, or Zotkasu, stream at Zotkasu, which is mercly an open fan of 
ground with a dak choki. Here cross a tributary of the Burzil by a narrow wooden bridge ; the 
stream is, however, fordable. The road now lies along the left bank of the river for a couple of 
miles, descending a thousand feet in this distance. The camping ground et Gurni is fairly 
good. Forage and firewood plentiful. Water from the river. The best ground lies across the 
Gusain torrent, which here joins the Bérzil from the west, ® wooden bridge crossing it. 

This march, though only 11 miles, is a very severe one. The ascent and desceut are very bad, 
and, when the pass is covered, four difficult miles of snow are added to the other difficulties of the 
march, besides which the Birzil valley is very subject to avalanches and snow drifts. Colonel 
Lockhart’s mission, crossing the Trégbal on July Sth, was 8 hours en route. The snow, bow- 
ever, was abnormally heavy and late. 


3. Kanzatwiv * 6 26 
(7,500 ft.) 


Road lies along the left bank of the Zotkasu streem 
and is fairly easy, except here and there, where some 
smal! mountain torrent has to be crossed, or an 
avalanche obstructs the way. At 54 miles the road 
quits the river bank for a short distance in order to cross 8 projecting spur ; a short rig-tag on the 
other side brings it again to the level of the river. At 5} miles cross the Zotkasu river, where 
an island divides its stream in two parts, by a couple of narrow wooden bridges, each about 4 feet 
broad and 12 feet to 20 feet long. At6 miles Kanzalwén,s camping ground, in the angle between 
the Kishan Ganga and Zotkasu. Ample space for a regiment. Firewood and forage abundant. 
This is an, unnecessary stage (vide footnote on next page) 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 9—continued. 


4, Gépais (8,160 ft.) 94 354 Cross the Kishan Ganga immediately on eaving 
camp by a single span bridge, about 6 feet wide ; 
animals must be led over singly, as it sways a good 

| deal. The river bed is here about 70 yards broad. 

At 2 miles pass hamlet of Nelgaon (four houses). At 3} miles cross to the left bank of the Kishan 

Ganga by a single span bridge, 40 yards long and 10 feet broad. Here again animale must be led 

over singly. At 5} miles the road ascends by asteep path to the top of a spur, whence it descends 

to the Gurais valley, which is abovt 5 miles long and 1 broad. The valley is well cultivated and 
affords splendid pasturage. It gontains, besides the Gurais fort, four or five small villages of log 
huts. At 7% miles Walpir (twenty-five houses). At 8 miles Khandid] (thirty houses) about 

4 mile to the right of the road is passed. At 84 miles close to a zdrat, a rapid torrent, 24 feet 

deep, is crossed ; though fordable, a bridge is very desirable. At 8} miles village Danwar twenty- 

eight houses). At 94 miles the road passes between the half ruined fort of Garais and the river, 
which is here crossed by a single span bridge, 40 yards long, the camping ground being on the 
right bank. This ground is bare, atony, and hot, and the meadow land west of Walpur is far 
better suited for camping. Forage and firewood plentiful. Supplies procurable. Millet, buck- 
wheat, and peas alone are grown. The valley is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, on 
the north by great steep cliffs of limestone. (For an account of Girais, vide Route No. 69.) 


5. Bana a (8,660 ft.) 9 444 On leaving camp the road follows the right bank of 

the Kishan Ganga for a mile and a half. At Achur, 

a Bhot village of eight houses, it turns up the Biarzil 

valley, which is a narrow defile, bounded by mountains 

rising 4,000 feet or 5,000 fect above it. At 3} miles pass village of Chewal (forty houses). At 44 

miles cross Burzil stream by a wooden bridge, 12 yards long and 65 feet broad (animals must be 

taken over singly). At 54 miles re-cross to right bank by a similar bridge. At 64 miles pass 

hamlet of Dadgay, where there is a dék choki und three or four houses. At 8 miles pass hamlet 

of Zeén or Zingai (five houses). At 9 miles reach camping ground at Bangla, or, more properly 

eaking, Hanrai, the true Bangla being a mile further on. The camping ground is on a grassy 

sloping shoulder or ledge, several hundred feet above the Burzil river. Water from a mountain 

torrent. Forage and firewood plentiful, The road, though a mere path, is fairly good through- 
out and presents no difficulties. 


6, Jassu (11,174 ft.) 84 48 The road follows the river bank for a mile, being 
usually a hundred feet or so above it. At1 miles 
camping ground (also called Bangla) is reached. 

‘ A The space here is somewhat restricted, and the ground 

& mile back is preferable. The road now turns sharp to the left (northwards) and ascends the 

hill. At 14 miles pass Gurikst, a hamlet of eight houses, about half a mile to the left. At 3t 

miles reach Jarju, an undulating grasay plateau, with an excellent and plentiful water-supply. 

This would necessarily be the stage for any large force, as Mehtar Dobun, 8 miles further or, is 

not suited for a lurge encampment. 


7. Kata Pant . : 13 61 The road still continues to ascend for about 

(10,600 ft.) a mile. It then winds in and out, up and down, 

across the spurs from the Gatami or Gotamara 

7 mountain for several miles. At 3 miles pass the camp- 

ing ground of Mehtar Dobun, situated ina sloping bay of the mountains, At 5% miles reach the 

crest of the Kamri pass (18,100 feet). The road so far is by no means difficult when clear of 
svow, but under snow is very difficult indeed. 


8, SHANKARGHAR . 11 72 Road along the right bank of the Kala Pani 
(9,600 ft.) (or Kamri Dara), at first easy and level. At 23 miles 
cross a projecting spur by a very steep and difficult 

sig-zag. é 
9, Rarrf - 12 84 Road along right side of the valley; fairly easy. 
(8,600 ft.) At 1 mile pass Ispi (eight houses) on plateau opposite. 


. At 1} mile Gomai (ten houses). 
From the kotal the descent is very easy for about4 of a mile. The path then enters an 


For troops, re shat raat it would perhaps be better to adopt the following stages, vie. -—- 
+ Trag' oe . oe 9 


I a» 
3. Gurais, oie, mesdows west of Walpdr 5 ff fk L 8B 
4 Bangla. . lw .  » « He Sh 


This would reduce the number of s : 4 4 3 imale, The stage 
between Gdrsi and Kanzalwan is needlessly rie a EAR Seay Serene: Neer se 
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ROUTES IN KASHMf® AND LADAK. 


Roxte No. 9—continued. 


excessively steep ravine, down which it zigzags for about 400 feet (vertical). At 64 miles strike 
the left bank of the Kamri Dara, which is here forded. For the next 4 miles the road follows the 
left bank of the river and is fairly easy. 1 then re-crosses to the right bank. At 13 miles, cross 
the Kala Pani, an affluent from the east, by a wooden bridge, 20 feet long, 3 feet broad. Here 

oes is an excellent gramy camping ground suitable for a large force. Forage abundant. Water 
‘rom river. 

The Kamri Dara throughout is a narrow valley, averaging + to ¢ a mile in width, between 
bare, rocky hille, rising about 3,000 feet above it. 

At 3 miles scattered hamlet of Dirla (fourteen houses). The road now becomes rather bad ; 
at 7 miles cross to left bank by the usual single span timber bridge; at 8} milea pass village of 
Tain on opposite bank. At 9 miles Gurial (five houses), at 10} miles enter the open ground in the 
angle between the main valley and the Mir Malik Dara. Here there is ample space for encamp- 
ing a large force. Forage plentiful. 

° At five miles cross a fine torrent draining from the south-east. At 8 miles cross the Loiahalo 
river, and at 5 miles pass the camping ground at that spot. The river is about 3 feet deep, the 
bridge 4 feet wide and 30 feet long, The camping ground is not a good one At 10 miles pass 
the fine open plateau of (?) Layin-hudar, on the opposite side of the valley. Here there are a few 
houses-and a little cultivation. From here ‘sa route up the fine valley to the south-west, which 
leads to Kanzalwdn by what is known as the Gugsai route. At 11 miles reach Shankarghar, a 
miserable hamlet in the centre of a fine open plateau on the right side of the valley. Excellent 
camping ground, water and forage abundant. The valley throughout this march is about half a 
mile broad, and there are no difficulties except the zig-zag mentioned above. 
10. Gunkét . «| 124 964 Cross the Mfr Malik Dara (unfordable) by a bridge 45 
(7,800 ft.) feet long and 4 feet broad. Pass village of Kattu filteen 
houses). At 14 mile Maichoh (twenty-five houses), at 3 
miles Chugém (twenty-two houses). This is the usual 
stage instead of Rattd, but it makes the march from Shankargarh very long, and is besides a very 
small and bad encamping ground. Quarter mile further on pass a bridge across the main river, but 
do not cross by it. At 5% miles cross the Rupal river by a bridge, 45 feet long and 4 feet broad, river 
unfordable. Grand view of Nanga Parbat up the valley. A mile further on a steep spur is crossed 
by a stony and difficult zig-zag. At 74 miles pass the junction of the Bolashbar sala, which comes 
down from the south-east. At 8 miles cross the river by a bridge, 5 feet wide and 60 feet long 
(single span) ; at 10 miles re-cross to left bank by a bridge 30 feet long. At 114 miles first hamlet 
of Gurikét, which, with its fields and houses, is scattered over about a mile of ground. Camp on 
the polo ground at the further end of Gurikot, just beyond the old ruined native fort, or &é¢. 
Supplies scarce. From here onwards the river is known as the Astor. 

When the river is low, instead of going along the left bank, after crossing the Rapal river 
cross to the river bank of the Astor by a bridge, re-crossing to left bank at 12 miles. This is a 
much better road, with no bad gradients to speak of. 

11, Astor (IpgaH) . 6k 102 A short and fairly easy march, at ¢ a mile pass 

(7,800 ft.) Kinedas (twelve houses) on the opposite bank, and at 24 

miles Phiné (ten houses), also on Eee bank. At 8$ 

mules reach the Balan plateau, which extends for over 

a mile, the road skirting its fielda, and houses, of which the total number is about thirty. 

For the next mile or 80 the road is carried slong the slopes skirt:ug the Astor river, At 5} miles 

reach Idgab, where there isa large orchard und the Astor polo ground, which together form an 
excellent camping ground. Astor itself is a mile f ether on. 


12. DasHKiIn . 5 12% 114¢ Starting from Idgah, at 1 mile reach a deep and 
(7,900 ft.) narrow ravine with steep banks, on the opposite side 

of which isthe fort and town of Astor or Huasora. 

The fort is quite untenable against modern fire-arms, 

The garrison live in the town, just beyond which there 1s another deep ravine to be crossed, 
Astor being situated on a spur between these two ravines. The road now winds along the steep. 
arid rocky slopes which hem in the Astor river. Betwoen the 2nd and 3rd miles pass the two 
hamlets of Lds (eight or ten houses each) on the opposite bank. At 4} miles cross the Astor river 
by a bridge 4 feet wideand 80 feet long. At5 miles re-cross to left bank by a «am:lar but shorter 
bridge. At 94 miles Harcho (twenty-five houses). At 10 miles Liskomb (ten honees); close to 
both these villages there are bridges about 20 feet long across side torrents, which, though but 
2 feet or 3 feet deep, would be very difficult for animals to ford At Dashkin there are twenty-five 
houses, a burj and four water-mills. Camping ground in the terraced fields which surround it. 
This march is a very trying ove {or man and beast, and in some places it is extremely bad, cou. 


sidering it is supposed to be a made road. 
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Route No. 9—continued. 


18, Doin é < 8 1223 Nearly 2 miles of steady ascent by a tolerable road, 

(8,500 ft.) then turning a spur enter a pine forest in a bay of the 

hills. Wind through this for about 3 miles, fording 

several shallow streams. Pass the upper hamlet of 

Turbling (six houses), standing on open ground at 54 miles. Descend into a deep ravine with a steep 

and difficult ascent on the far side. At 62 miles reach the top of along spur, whence there isa 

grand view of the Indus and the snowy range north-east of Gilgit. From this point there is a 

steady descent to Doidn, a village consisting of six houses and two burjs. A garrison of 50 

men is maintained here as a protection against Chilasf raids. Campin the terraced fields close by. 

Better ground might be founda little higher up the stream. Water good. Forage and firewood 
abundant on the hill-sides a little above Doién, 


14, Dacuxar . : 8t 181 From Doidn the road leads up the hill-side for 
(4,200 tt.) 2% miles by a narrow, and in some places difficult, path 
to a point just below the summit of the Hatu Pir 
(10,250 ft.) It then descends the bare rocky 
slopes of that mountain by a very steep and stony path (gradient, generally spenking, 1 m 4) for 
about 5 miles, when the Astor river is reached. This is quite the worst part of the road between 
Kashmir and Gilgit, and is especially trying in summer, as there is no water en route. Laden 
animals take about 3 hours to descend, while the ascent is termble. The Astor river runs in 8 
deep trough with terrific force, It is crossed by a single-span wooden brid ze, about 6 feet 
broad and 120 feet long. There are also two rope bridges. On the cliffs above on either side are 
towers to protect the passage, which together have a garrison of 25 sepoys under # native officer. 
The place is known as Ram Ghét or Shaitan Nara. There is no room to encamp ere. The road 
now mounts the chff, which is 200 feet high, apd then winds along its face till the descent to the 
Dachkut na/a (called Misikin in the map) is reached. Camp may be pitched evher here or in 
the angle between the Astor and Indus rivers. In either case the campin.’ pro ind is hot, dusty, 
and stony ; nothing but water procurable, This, though a short march, is a very trying one. 
There 1s an alternative route vid Doién Pafo, which strikes into the upper road, about 2 miles 
above kam Ghat. It is very rocky, with considerable ups and downs, but unladen horses can be 


taken by it. 


15. Daror on Sar 9 140 On leaving the Dachkat nala the road ascends 
(4,250 ft.) & hundeed feet or so to the plateau above, and for the 
next 53 miles is fairly level and good, traversing what 
on the Peshdwar frontier would be known as maira, 
a desolate stony plain at the foot of the hills, It then crosses the Bunjf #a/a, a clear, shallow, 
rapid stream in a deep ravine about 100 yards broad. Ascending the opposite bank, cultivated 
fields and plantations areentered. At 6 miles Binj{ fort. Water and shade abundant, forage and 
firewood obtainable. A mile or so beyond, and 700 feet below, is the ferry across the Indus. 
There two boats are maintained, each capable of carrying four horses or twenty maunds at 
trip. On the opposite bank, at the junction of the Sai stream, is the Sai fort, which commands the 
ferry, but is a place of no strength. 14 mile up the left bank of the Sai sala is Darot, a hamlet, 
with an abundant supply of good running water, and round which there is ample space to 
sheen: af preferred, camp Might be formed either at Binji or at the mouth of the Sai sale 
close to the fort. 


16. Parf (4,330 ft.) .! 10 150 Through abandoned fields for about a mile, crossing 
two fine watercourses, then across the Sai sala by & 
bridge 3 feet broad and 36 feet lung, water 8 feet 
deep. The road now turns up the left bank of the 

Damot nala. At 14 miles Damot (fourteen houses), with orchards and cultivation about it. It 

then bends north-west, returning to the Saj sala, the right bank of which it follows til! Chakarkét 

(twenty houses) is reached at 5 miles (elevation 5,050) Here cross to the left bank by s bridge 30 

feet long and 3} feet wide. The river is only 2 feet or 3 feet deep, but is rapid and for the moet 

part difficult to ford. At Chakarkét there is a very nice little encamping-ground. After croee- 
ing the river the rod tnts south-east and ascends the watershed between the Gilgit and Sai 
valleys. Ascent easy for several hundred feet, then a mile of fairly level ground, then another 
slight ascent to the crest of the watershed (5,700 feet). From this point there is a sharp 
very rocky difficult descent of a thousand feet to the stony plain below. Two miles from the 
foot reach Pari, a rocky arid spot close to the river, from which very maddy drinking water is 
obtained. There is a dék chok{ at Parf, but no other houses, Road generally good, except the 
descent mentioned. 
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Route No. 9—concluded. 
17. Mixawin . A 4 i 164 Road good over maira for 44 miles. The bills then 
(5,050 ft.) ' impinge on the river and the road becomes very bad, 
{ 


indeed, being carried along the steep slopes of the 

! | hills a hundred feet or so above the river. Frequent 

ascents and descents. At 7 miles pass Chamogah (ten houses) on opposite bank. At 104 miles 

there is a bad descent to the river bed, which 1s followed for 4 a mile; then commences a rocky 

ascent, which ult:mately becomes frightfully steep, narrow, and tortuous, only just practicable for 

laden animals. At 12 miles reach the summit. The Gilgit valley now lies spread before one, and 

the road descends gradually into it, crossing several ravines, At 134 miles cross the Minawdr 

nala, a stream of excellent water flowing in a deep ravine, and at 14 miles camp in « plantation. 

Good water from irrigation channels. Ample sp.ce around for a large camp. The village of 
Minawér lies nearly a mile to the south-east (twenty-five houses). 


18. GILGIT (4,890 ft ) 8 172 Read across the plain, 8 feet wide and good 
thouzhout. At 24 miles pass village of Sakwar. 
The next 3 or 4 miles are over a bare stony waste. 
i At 6 wiles enter cultivation, passing the village of 
Jutid}, which Jies half hidden by fruit-trees. At 8 miles pass the fort of Gilyit, which is garri- 
soued by about 1,000 of the maharajé’s troops. Thereis a good camping-ground in a grove a few 
hundred yards further on. Abundant water and shade, Supplies procurable. 


Note on rvad from Srinagar to Gilgit. 


The toad over the Kawri pass is in summer an easy one, but when covered with snow it is 
more or less impassable for troops. The road between the Kamri yass and Astor bas been 
constructed without the shghtest attention to gradient. It is often nothing better than what in 
India would be called a pag-dands, Water throughout is plentiful, Forage and firewood are 
obtainable in large quantities, but other «upplies are scarce, as the villages in the valley are few, 
smull, and poor. 

Beyond Astor to Gilgit the road may be characterised generally as a footpath indifferently 
made, but fit for pack-mules and ponies, if led separately et not chained together. There is, 
however, one portion of the road, that down the Hatu Pir, which prerents difficulties of the worst 
description. So bad indeed is it that I cannot conceive any portion of it being forced by an 
enemy from the north, if resolutely defended by s small force. 

The Astor river is, if the bridge at Ram Ghat be destroyed, in itself a very formidable obstacle, 
It isa raging torrent, about 40 yards broad and 6 or 7 feet deep. which can only be crossed 
by a bridge, while there are no large trees or other materinl suitable for bridging to be obtained 
in the neighbourhood. A bont or raft could not Jive in such a torrent. 

The Indus also presents a very formidable obstacle to an enemy. There are only two small 
boats obtainable along this portion of the river, and rafte could only be constructed with great 
difficulty and delay. The strength of the current would also render them very unmanageable. 
The carrying capacity of the boats employed is twenty mauuds or four horses.* 

If it were not for the political aspects of the questicn, and the loss of prestige involved, one 
could hardly, in my cpinion, find a better place to dispute the advance of an enemy then the 
country between the Indus ferry at Binjf and the top of the Hatu Pir This tract presents three 
distinct lines of defence of enormous natural strength, eis.,— 

The line of the Indus. 
The line of the Astor river. 
The Hatu Vir (10,250 feet). 


Beyond the Indus the road is fairly good except between Pari and Minawir, where there is 
an extremely bad bit, nhich would require the service of eappers if it were intended to pass a 
large body of troops and animals over it. 


* At the end of 1966 a new and larger boat was being built. 
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ROUTE No. 9 (a). 


Bérzit Korsf ro Sxarvé. 
Authority —Anmap Att Kaan (1889). 


Drerasox IN MILRS, 


Names of stages. Detail. 


Interme- 
diate. Total. 


This is a dak choki, but no village site. Water, 
wood, and grass are plentiful, but no other supplies, 
There is encamping room for about 5,000 men. From 
this stage a road bianches off to Astor, which is 53 
miles distant, Barzil Pass being 64 miles from Barzil Kothi, the height of the pass being 13,500 feet 
above sea level, Three miles from Barzil Kothi the Baunbés Pass is crossed, the road passing over 
snow; road and pass practicable for laden horses. 44 miles from Birzil Kothi the road 
enters a plain. 6 miles from Barsil Kothi it crosses a stream 60 feet wide and 2 feet deep; the 
current is very strong, but the stream fordable. From this ford a road branches off to Drés. The 
ascent from here is steep, and, owing to snow, progress is difficult. 7} miles from Bfrril 
Kothi the road crosses the Saraangar Pass, 14,062 feet nbove sea level, the ascent being steep and 
dificult. One furlong below the pass a lake is met with, 500 yards east and west, and 900 yards 
north 4nd south. From here the road becomes easy. 84 miles from Barzil it passes along 
the banks of the Sarsangar Lake, 800 yards long and 600 yards wide. The pass derives its name 
from this lake. 

From November till March these lakes are frozen. From here the road ia easy. Both passes 
here described are practicable for mountain guns and lightly laden wules, 


2. Sinaatmatr (Dgo-| 14 2 oe This encampment lies on the left bank of the Deosai 
6al PLaDs), river. Water plentiful, but neither wood, grass, or 
supplies to be had, latter being brought from Gurea, 
The encampment is otherwise fit for a large body of 
men, height above sea level, 7,800 feet. For 3 miles ahead the road is open and easy, but 6% miles 
from the eocampment crosses the Kinenoi stream, 20 yards broad and 8 feet deep, the current 
being very rapid and the ford difficult ; 200 yards from here the road is bai and steep. 8 miles 
from Singalmati the gradient is small. 10 miles from the river the road crosses the Barowoi, or 
Baradl river, 260 feet broad, 4 feet deep, current strong, rocky bed, banks 2 feet. On both 
banks of the stream short grass is obtainable, but no fire-wood. The road next crosses the Lama- 
lang river, 120 feet broad and 3 feet deep; low banks, current rapid. 134 miles from Singal- 
mati the road crosses the Phialung river, 120 feet broad, 4 feet deep, banks 2 feet, current rapid ; 
15 miles 6 farlongs Alfmalfk Marhi is reached. 


& Avfwarte Magnr.| 15 6 | 80 0] No wood here; grazing ground poor ; supplies have 
to be brought from Gurés; water plentiful. 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs from the encampment the road passes 
over rough undulations and then becomes easy along 

the banks of the Burj{ river. 6 miles from the encampment Usut Marhi, a well-known place, is 

reached. 7 miles from the halting place the road ascends 400 feet ; the aecent is steep and difficult, 

9 miles and 2 furlongs from the encampment the Burjf La is crossed ; ascent steep and difficult 

for leden animals, From 15 to 20 feet of snow lay on the pass, the height being 14,600 feet above 

sea level. 6 furlongs of the ascent is over a glacier, which is steep and dangerous. 


4 Hanparm Bat or| 10 4; 40 4 | Water plentiful ; little fire-wood; no grasa or sup- 

Kuinsawanru, plies. The space for comping is not good, the ground 
being strewn with rocks, The encampment is aboat 
4,000 feet below the pass above described. 


6. Pryror . F 6 2] 45 6] The road to this place is steep and difficult for 
laden snimals. Wood and water plentiful; grass 
searce ; no cultivation or supplies. A spring of water 
here. The road runs alongside the stream, but is diffi. 

cult and tedious, owing to the many croseings of the stream, which is here called Karpat, Its 
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Route No. 9(a)—concluded. 


corrent is rapid and fording difficult, 4 miles and 6 furlongs from Pinroi the road enters the Khar- 
pat plain and cultivation commences. This plain is covered with fruit trees; the road from here is 
a made ove and runs through the avenue of fruit trees. 74 miles from Pinroi the road meets 
the Satpdra river, 440 yards brond, 8 feet deep, current rapid, low banks of 2 feet, ford diff- 
cult, 8¢ miles from Pinroi the road reaches Skarad. 


4, Sxanpv . ‘ 8 4| 54 2| This is a well-known place belonging to the Kash- 
mir réja. It contains a fort which is garrisoned by 
two regiments. The fort contains two guns. Skardd 
district contains 7,0(0 houses and a popolation of 
about 30,000. Supplies of all descriptions can be had, and the place is famous for its fruit and 
weaete, Height determined by boiling point thermometer and clinometer, 6,228 feet above sea 
level, 


ROUTE No. 10. 


Datnousiz to Léa (py Coampa, Kitar, Guifscarn, Atina, Panam, 
Zanoua, Lamaryér6). 


Dretawcx 1 MiLEs. 


Stage or balting-place. Description, &e, 
Inter | Tota 
1. Barret . 5 A few houses: supplies must be collected; water 
(4,600 " ) 5 procurable ; « steep descent on leaving Dalhousie. 
3 Ao. A large place; supplies and water plentiful ; road 
(8,083 ft.) 19 very steep for 5 miles on ascent to, cae descent from, 
(p. 0.) the spur running out from Kale Tope, but fit for 


horses and laden mules. 

Cross Ravi by wooden bridge at end of march and ascend to Chamba, 
8. Daub.  . 183 Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba ins northerly 
direction, descend by « steep zig-zag to Sao stream, 
cross it by a wooden bridge, practicable for animals. 
Thence down valley of Ravi to Seroli, 2 miles, up a 
short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, slong which the read lies for half a 
mile and kes ascends the hill (300 ft.) at head of valley, and panes a small village of three or four 
houses at 3} miles. Thence the road follows the windings of the hills at a fairly uniform elevation, 
with one exception, 14 mile from Musroond, where it makes s good dip and rise. Thence s 
slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road down steep descent for about 13 mile to a stream 
fordable at most times, but bridged; whence a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. 
Road all the way good and practicable for laden animals. Water plentiful at intervals in 
streams and springs. 
4. Kui, . . 


A few scattered houses and three water mills. 
Camping ground very limited. River bere barely 
fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends and rounds a spur, snd continues 
undolating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, when tarning 
sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, and then rapidly deacends to stream, where is 
the camping gr ‘nd and village of Kulel. Road fair all the way, and practicable for mules. 


6. Tisa . * ; 12 Read rejoins the main valley, along which it rans 
for 5 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 to 4,850 ft. 
It is built up along the perpendicular face of a hill 
eas << is broken in places; at & rage’ sasade bean 
to the right leading to the Drali s: pasees, and along a very y perpendi 

path cronnes at 7h miles the stream by a wooden bridge below the kr; thence it ascends by s 
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Route No. 10—continued. 


lees difficult path and joins the main valley, up which it runs by easy undulations to near Chil, 
where it wakes onedcep dip. At 9} miles the road turns to the right up a large valley, and pass- 
ing through tree jungle descends to stream at bottom, which here runs through a deep narrow 
gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. After a rough, steep ascent, Tisa 1s reached, a 
village of some size (thirty houses and a large kothi, and a bungalow belonging to the Forest De- 

rtment). There is abundance of cultivation, and supplies are plentiful. Road from Kulel in 
ite present state impassable for laden mules. 


Tisa From Tisa there is a route direct to Kilar vid Alwas and the 
Sachi pass (cide margin) over Sachi pass (15,50). Shoit of Kilar 
1. Alwas . . miles 12 2 miles cross Chenéb by rope bridge, over which cattle may be 


2. Kiler . . 9 24 taken. From Alwas to Kilar only good for coolies, but ponies 
—— can cross the pass; there is shelter at Salrundee, at Dunaee, 
36 and Pargraon on either side and ut top of pass. Supplies 
— and coolies procurable. 


or 87 miles from (Superintendent of Chamba.) 
Dalhousie. (See Appendiz, page 35,) 


6. Hartz é . Road good up main valley to 14 mile, when it 
leaves road to Alwas (above described), and turns 
up valley to right. Passes Ilwas (eight houses) and 
Gudais at 24 miles, Guguar (6,000 feet) at 24 miles, 
Bunoga (6,350 feet) at 34 miles. Turns to right, descending gradually through tree jungle, and 
three small villages at 63 miles, and at 74 miles crosses by a bridge (5,000 feet) the stream 
at foot of valley. Steep ascent and narrow path. At 9 miles pass road to Salune, then 2 bad ascent 
for } mile to creat of hill (7,250 feet) and pays Debi Koti at 10 miles (fifteen houses, fifty men, 
a temple, four other villages near it). The valley divides § mile further on, half right and left 
Road follows the left valley, passes Tapa at 13 miles, and reaches Hatle at 134 mules (six houses, 
cultivation fair supplies scarce), hills steep on all sides, the last village this side of Chaini pass. 


644 


7. Ranutas . 4y | A swall, level spot. Road bad and impracticable for 
(10,150 ft.) ——; 69 Jaden ammals; water and trees plentiful along 


road. No houses or supplies. It hes on west side 
/ a long narrow valley leading very straight up to 
Chaini pass, with hills 13,000 to 14,000 feet on either side. 


8 Savce 14 A steady ascent for 44 miles (last mile very stiff) to 

(8,050 ft.) —_—)] 83 top of pass (14,730 feet); steep descent for 200 

yards, then along snow to 74 miles, and moderately 

level to 12 miles, where it joins valley of Chandra 

Bhéga. Cross river at 124 miles by wooden bridge and continue down main path of Pang, 

valley to Sauch (fifteen houses, twenty men, cultivation, supplies procurable, water abundant 
plenty of space for encamping). 


From Sauch paths lead as follows :— 

Saichu, 144 miles —Road ascends, by a fair hill path, valley in east-south-east direction to 1% 
mile, then descends slightly, passes Kutal at 3 miles (8,900 feet ; eight houses, sixteen men). 
‘At 3} miles a rapid deecent to nearly level of a stream, which is reached at 44 miles (8,200 feet), 
where there is a jhula bridge. At 7 miles cross valley of Hilor, a stiff pull to 7} miles (8,750), 
and tolerably level ; pass Hul at 8 miles (two houses) and Mohane (one house) at 10 miles. At 10% 
crosses nata of Sahali (four houses and fifteen men), opposite which on either side of valley is 
Bajoz (one house, five men). At 14 miles valley divides, one branch from the south, the Chussg, 
with Hadoon (two houses and ten men) at its entrance, the other the Saichu, from the east, up 
which path continues. At 14} miles Saichu is reached (five houses, eight men, and a kothi, 
9,000 feet). 

Satchu to Tuan, & smilee.—Cross stream by bridge to right bank, and gradual ascent to 
Chilaseri (two houses and twelve men) at4 mile. At 24 miles cross a stream and steep ascent for 
4 mile (10,200), pass a village at 23 miles, (one house and four men), and gradually descend to 
Hulu at 34 miles, reach level of stream at 4 miles and enter pine forest, cross a bridge at 44 
miles and slight ascent to Tuan, 5 miles. (two houses, six men, elevation 10,250 feet). Water 
at intervals along route ; supplies scarce. 

From Baichu to Chasag, 3 miles.—The route is as follows :—Ascend a hill bya steep path 
and join Chasag valley at § miles, hence by a slightly ascending well-wooded path to Chasag, 8 
miles (three houses and twelve men, elevation 10,750 feet) ; it is surrounded by plenty of land fait 
for cultivation, but which is not cultivated for want of water. 
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Route No. 10—continued. 


\ Road difficult and impracticable for horses. At 


®% Kinak ‘ 11 || 3 miles pass Phinra. 
—! a4 
10, Danwas ss 7 
101 
See Route No. 59 
11, AsHDARI . . 10 
_—_——: «oli 
12, SoLE : ‘ 11 
—— | lee | 
| 
13. GuiksaaRE 6 | 
isa | 
14. KUNDHEL oR : Cross wooden bridge over Bhutua river. Pass Mati 
Maow. ‘ : nj ati mile, Road good and slightly ascending along 
(7,€00 ft.) —_— 139 | right bank of Bhutna in north-east direction. Pass 


‘ Jyundi (eight houses, forty inbabitants), and at 22 
miles opposite fair-sized village of Dundd, which has abundant cultivation. At 4 miles Drown 
(three houses, five men). At 44 Mules opposite three hamlets on opposite bank. At 5 mules 
wooden bridze to Ghur. At 5} miles Mashu (eight houses, fifty inhabitants). At 7 miles Drow 
on opposite bank. At 9 miles both sides of valley precipitous, At 11 miles bridge to Kundhel (one 
house and one mau) aud arrive at caMping ground, & small cultivated plateau, 60 by 20 yards, 3 of 
mile short of Mhow (sixteen houses and thirty men). 


15. Macnalt . il Cross river by bridge and ascend left bank of valley, 

(9,700 ft.) a crossing to right bank by bridge at 24 miles. At 

8+ miles pass Chishoti (eight houses and thirty men) 

{and old Amur at 74, with much cultivation, and new 

Amur at 7} miles (tive houses, twenty men), at 93 miles road level and country open, also junction 

of a stream with Bhutoa (which stream is crossed at 104 miles by a bridge), and arrive at large 

triangular plateau, well cultivated, thickly wooded, on which Machail (seven houses, fifteen men) 

stands; road frow Gulibgarh, easy and quite practicable for hill animale laden. Water plentiful 

nud good ; supplies also, Sanjam, half a march beyond Machail, is the highest inhabited spot 
(11,000 feet) 5 grain sown ; beyond it bare mountains of glaciers and snow. 


150 


16. Buswas. Road in an oasterly direction by a fairly level path. 
(11,570 ft.) 158) | At 14 mile pass Joseni (six houses) on opposite bavk. 

At 2 miles plateau ceases, and road follows aiong hill- 

rida we pi pbb hank fetes At miles junction of 

Danglong and Bhutna streamsand I. .. ** +)  K..t  «  leftatong Bhutna stream. 
At 34 miles pass small bridge to. . ‘4 4 ei » *",' being the road by the 


Sursunk and Shinkil passes into Pas. fat a" 1 2 . * #radually ascending along 
grassy, treeless slopes, At 4$ miles Jasheri (one house.) At 5$ miles on (one house, ix 
inhabitants). Path then stony to 6¢ miles, when it crosses a perfectly level maidan of grass, 
sand, and stones, half mile wide, across which river flows with a much widened bed, then across 
alow rocky spur, and reaches adother maidan at 7} miles. Road practicable for all animals, 
‘Wood and water plentiful slong whole route, and campivg ground for s small army. Supplice 


none. 


17. Baesanf . 7 6 Bosd level for 1,000 yards inan east-south-east di- 
164} | rection, then slight rise over stony ground, ai 1 mile 
valley closes in, and real ascent comziences up 

Heard slope on left of zala, which is here blocked 

by @ glacier, 100 feet high. Road winds gradually to north-east towards pass, At 2} miles enter 
valley leading to pass north-east. From 2¢ to 2 miles, where the last trees are, s rocky ascent. 
Bod good and gradually ascending from 14,100 to 14,600 feet, between 8¢ and 4} miles. At 6% 
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Route No. 10—continued. 


miles pass at the foot of a large glacier across valley, with » level snowy maidan, 500 feet below 
it. At 6 miles cross snowy maidan, Jésh, at the entrance to which is the usual resting-place, 
Bagjenf. Road good the whole way ; not a single descent ; quite practicable for Isden mules; 
water plentiful ; wood and supplies none. 


At 14 mile the valley ends, and road is up a steep 
snowy ascent to top of Umasi La (17,870), (called 
Bardhar by the Dogras), which is reached at 44 
miles, Road lies in a north-north-east direction 
along left bank of sala, ashort steep descent at first, then alternately a level plateau and moderate 
slopes, over snow, down valley. At 7 miles snow ceases, and Rutarut, the last resting-place on 
Zanskér sido, is reached. At 8 miles descend by stony slope for 200 feet to bed of valley; at St 
miles at Navil a resting-place under a stone. Path then fair and level across a stony maidan. 
At 9 miles cross stream. Road then very bad over boulders and indistinct. At 94 miles road 
meets stream, and is very level, and at 104 miles reaches Gowra, a level, swampy, camping ground, 
uear which several spacious recesses under rocks used by shepherds ; water plentiful ; wood acaroe 5 
supplies none. Not more than two dozen tents could be pitched ondry ground. Road very fair 
the whole way except descent at 9 miles, which is impracticable for any laden animal, and for 
say thing except goate and sheep. Pass generally open from the middle of May to the middle 
of August, 


19, Atma . if 
(12,020 ft.) 


18,Gowra . . 10} 
V5 


Path winds along right edge of stream. From 14 
to2 miles cross rocky spur, then a level bit of grass, 
and then again stony. At 5 milea reach a spot 
called Zumkul Pahér, a small encamping ground 
under rocks, with water near. On opposite side isa small isolated basti (inhabited by lamas) 
called Zankél. At 62 milesenters on a large triangular maidan opening right and left to 
main valley of river Doda, and slightly descending the road inclining across it to the east; 
reaches Ating at 8 miles. 

Ating (six houses and thirty inhabitents) stands in the middle of the valley of the Doda (which 
is here 14 mile broad), } of a mile from the stream. The hillson both sides of the valley are 
of moderate slope and thialy clothed with graes, the summits only being capped with snow. 
Water along the whole route, which is passable for laden hill animals, except where mentioned. 
Supplies at Ating : also Fenty of camping ground and water. 

From Ating the rosd to hmir eid Surd lies up the river on left bauk, but it is necessary 
to descend to Tangrin and cross the jhwla there, whence it is six marches to Sard. 


Note on Zanskdr. 


The general appearance of Zanekér is, owing to the absence of trees and the pauelty of grass or cultivation on 
its hills, decidedly bleak and dreary. Cultivation only appears in patches neat villages. The houses are bailt of 
earth, bricks, and stones, and are of two low stories, The people are indas. The soil ig sandy and very stony, with 

hes of loam, The river is unfordable, except in places in September and October, and there are only two 

ridges, at Tungrin and Chazar, throughout Zanskar, its bed varying from 40 to 80 yards wide. The climate is very 
dry, and the sun strikes with unmitigated heat. Rain rarely Tails, and then only very slightly. Drew bef 
the climate is severe, winter lasts seven months, much snow falls, villages poor, trees rare, population . 
aay 45 villages, of five handred houses and 3,500 souls, 


20, Papam =. < 14 Road lies south-east down valley and is generally 
(11,870 ft.) ————} 197 | level. At 3 mile, pass Dukung (four houses and 
fifteen inhabitants), and at 3 miles, on opposite bank, 
Randaksb4. At 33 miles, Shakar (three houses and 
ten inhabitsnte), river here is 4 mile broad and stony. At 34 miles Shilatee (one house), & 
lama bats. At 44 miles Murkim (three houses). At § miles river bed 40 yards broad, At 54 miles 
Tan {ten houses and forty inhabitants), where jiwla bridge, and Ténkun (seven houses) 
2 mile off. At 7 miles Su (six houses). At 8 miles Senf (fifteen houses and one handred in- 
habitants), with s temple, surrounded by stone walls, 80 yards square. From Senf valley stony; 
at 8¢ miles crosses Haftal nala by wooden and stone bridge, and thence over low stony spur, 
and, descending gradually, enters a grassy maidan at 9} miles, across which to south-east is 
path to Padam (which is reached after a tedious level of 4 miles), and to east to Okti, after 2% 
miles, a fort (a square stone building of 20 yards, side and corner towers 30 feet high—sur- 
rounded by a 6-feet high wall and dry moat, the whole in bad repsir) ; it stands on low ground 
2 of a mile from the Sindu, and 14 from the Dods. There are eight houses scattered sbout it. 
From it to the north across the Doda is Kurshéh (one hundred and forty houses and two 
hundred inhabitants), with a lama basti, with one hundred lamas, on hill just above it. 1 
the north-west also across the river are five villages, the only road to these is vid Tt 
On the near side to north and north-west are four villages. Padam stands at the elbow 
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Route No. 10-—continued. 


of the bend of the valley st the mouth of the Nunuk valley from eouth-south-east leading by 
Poat La to Kilar,and by Mun La to Durwas into Pangf, both open from beginning of Jane to 
end of July, and the Sinkun pass to Lahoul, open from the middle of April to end of October. 
Padam has forty houses and one hundred inhabitants. A jAhula crosses to east bank of Sindu, aod 


thence road to down the Sindu. From Padam see Route No. 58 to Shinkal Pass, Spiti, 
Simla. 
31, THONDHE : 8 At 2} miles pass opposite Okti. At84 miles opposite 


205 Karshéh (north-north-west). At 42 junction of 
Doda and Sindu streams 4 8 mile distant. At 7 
miles enter on level patch of cultivation, about 1 
mile long and + a mile broad, ranning down the river, scattered around which are the detached 
houses forming village, at 73 miles, of Thondhe (twelve houses and fifty inhabitants, and Iams 
house, twenty lamas) ; on hill-side to east} a mile distant is the entrance to Tara sala, up 
which is bad road of five days to Kunnak. Plantation of poplars for encamping in, and water. 


22, Zanaua * 110 Pass Chazar at 64 miles (two hamlets, slight cultiva- 
-| 216 | tion). At 9 milvs village and nals of Pishu on opposite 

(18,050 ft.) bank. At 9+ miles meets the bed of the stream 
from Zangla Sumdo. At 10 miles the entrance to 


the Zangla Sumdo »ala, At 11 miles reach Zangla. Water and supplies good and plentiful ; 
wood scanty. Camping ground large, with cultivation. Another route to Léh branches off to 
the east up the Zangla Sumdo stream and across the Charchar La, Riberang La, and Kanda 
La; it is very difficult, and only open in May and October. Kharnak is reached in 44 days. 


3, TsENDI 3 64 At 4 miles pass some shepherds’ summer huts, the 
j———-——-| 224 | last human habitations for many miles down river, 
(15,000 ft.) 


Close to this is the entrance to the Shé sala (north), 
up which in summer the road to Lamayéra (fit for 
laden hill snimals, but very trying in places, the slopes consisting of loose, small shale), the river 
road being practicable ovly during four mid-winter months on account of water; and on 
opposite bank of river the valley and village of Pidmo. Towards the Shé sala the path lies up 
steep, stony slope to right of sala mouth, snd passes along right bank to 4} miles. At 43 miles 
through perpendicular rocks (4,000 to 5,000 feet). At 54 miles ascent more gradual, At 

5% miles valley more open. 

At 6% shrubs cease, and at 62 reach camping ground of Tsendi. A level of bed of 
asst yards wide with ,ateep slopes on both sides ; water from sala ; wood $ a mile off; no 
supplies. 

24. Tak Pa Couw . 
Shilung Labu Pass (14,450), but is not worthy 
of the name, as the hill is passable anywhere 


‘- [otis Ea ae 
“238 


‘ higher up the na/a; thence through ‘large wide 
valley, small quantity of water in etream, and eome shrubs about. At 84 miles cross a stream 
(the boundary of Ladék), 2 feet deep, by wading (18,425 feet). At &J miles enter narrow at. 
vailey, Panatee, winding from the north-east, the stream of which joins the other stream. At 
miles path enters 8 narrow pasesge, the fluor of which is snow ice (13,950 feet), thence through 
gorge, emerging at 10 miles, north-east rugged and narrow, it widens into a sala at 10} miles, and 
a clear view of the path over the Niré, or Naerung Lea, is obtained. Reach camping ground of 
Tak Pa Chun at 10} miles after o trying march, especially the Jatter part. Water and wood 
plentiful, supplies none. Camping ground (800 by 80 yards) covered with shrubs, and a stream 
flowing through it. 


25. Nini or Naggune 8 Path lies up stony bed of sala cast-north-cast, 
(11,860 ft.) ———| 241 | slopes bare, and ascends by ravine on right, that on 
the left being shorter but much steeper. At 14 mile 
‘ iy geek eatas ke fy ee top oc ese: rites kip for 200 art, and 
ence up smooth slope 12 mile to top of second ri an of basi: 
about 1 mile in diameter. Path descends for about 100 feet, and lies rather on ht afeacteact 
basin. At 2 miles the other road joins, and at 24 top of a third ridge is reached, whence 
ascends slightly to top of pass at 8# miles (16,000 feet). The Niré Pass is 3 of a mile wide at 
and nearly level. Descent very gradus! down broad valley. At 4 miles roed opens into a large 
ciroular basin (5 miles in diameter), much cut up by ravines, and winding in and out, desoend- 
ing in s northerly direction reaches Niré or Nerang at 8 miles. It has nine houses and thirty 
infabitanta, ia 1 mile from right bank of Doda (here called the Nird), is = desolate lookin 
place, standing on the top of a fiat spur, with slight cultivation in the vicinity. Water and 
proesurable and supplics in small quantities, plenty of encamping room. 
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26. YELCHONeG . 5 Path descends to river Zanksér, north-north-west, 
(12,730 ft.) 246 | which is reached at 1} mile, where it is only 15 yards 
broad; it is crossed by a wooden bridge with no hand 
rails. In July it is 50 feet above the water. Its 
banks are very high and steep, and quite impracticable up or down the valley. Path ascends 
steeply up right bank of opposite nala. At 24 miles an immense reck divides the nala, the road 
following the right branch up a zig-zag path; the left branch is an immensely deep gorge. At 
83 miles the summit of the Chuchu Boreela Pass is reached, whence steep descent into a large 
basin, the road following the bend, where the slopes are easy and of grass. At 44 miles crosses 
shallow ala, and winding in and out reaches Yelching at 5§ miles. It stands at foot of valley 
leading to Singe La Puss, closed in on all sides; water and wood scarce ; few supplies, barley and 
buckwheat cultivated ; an iron mine in vicinity. 


27. FaTOKsIR . 18 Road lies up very moderate slope by good smooth 
(18,900 ft.) path to west. At 14 mile ascends slope to north, 
———| 260 | whence a very gradual ascent by good paths. At 2 


miles reach top of ridge, then road level. At 24 miles 
road slightly descends, and at 24 miles crosses two aalas from the west (each 50 yards wide). At 
8} miles crosses a stream. At 8% miles crosses a slight dip ; snow commeuces here, the gorge 
ceases, the sala is broad and shallow, and the pass commences (4of a mile wide) At 4} miles deep 
hard snow, and a steady ascent to pass at 44 miles at 16,600 feet, which is 4 of mile wide on top 
between the hills. Descent steep for 4amile over deep snow, then gradual along a tongue 
between two water-courses to 53 miles, where snow ceases, and path crosses to left of united 
streams, and enters a well-cultivated valley, in which at 7$ miles is camping ground of Méling, 
on the banks of a stream near small shrubs. At 74 miles path leaves stream and follows slope 
on left bank, and at 8 miles crosses a stream, the bed of which is level and 209 yards broad Road 
level to 8% miles, where it dips and crosses a naia. From 9} miles to 104 miles, roxd rough 
and undulating. At 11 mules road crosses a spur, and then descends along base of rock to level 
plateau (400 by 200 yards), At 12 miles a steep dip across broad bed of nala, thence along eusy 
slope. At 12% miles crosses another ala, where there 1s one house. At 122 miles, ancther dip 
and then level, the latter part over cultivated gronad, descend and cross the stream by wood and 
stone bridge, and on other side ascend, reaching village of Fatoksir at 134 niles. Water whole 
way, wood and supplies procurable, plenty of camping room, 17 houses, much cultivation. 


28, Hontpatys or | Road lies north-west up culivated bed of sala, and 
Horata of 10 at 1 mile ascends spur from north-east by easy slope. 
(12,400 ft.) {————} 270 | the top of which is reached at 14 mile. “Thence up 
tothe pass the valley is of fairly uniform width, 
between peaks (1 mile apart) with moderate slopes, the head of the puss itself is blocked up by 
a rugged perpendicular ridge stretching from side to side. Road from 14 to 1% level, then crosses 
a stream, and gradually ascends. At 24 miles cross broad bed of nala and at 2} miles and 2% miles 
are shallow water-courses. At 3 miles the only real steep ascent commences; the top of pass 
(Sirsar) (16,372 feet) is reached at 3} miles. It is level with steep, rocky bills on either 
side, is grassy, with small quantity of snow. Descent very slight. At 4} miles joins valley, 
and at 54 miles crosses stream and goes along its left bank. At 6} miles cross stream, 
and at 74 miles, 8 miles, and 8} miles, three ales, and at 8} miles pass Emet (one house), 
shrubs here commence, and path descends gradually to stream, which it reaches at 94 milcs, 
thence level. At 9 miles large na/a, and reach Hontpatta at 104 miles(five houses, twelve inhabit - 
ants). Water the whole way ; village stands ina narrow valley 300 yards wide, under rocky hills. 
Bien ot camping ground, supplies very scarce. Poplars, willows, and some large juniper trees 
cultivation. 


29. ‘Vania. re 12 282 Road descends to stream at $ mile, and follows 
(1 ,900 ft.) —_ its left bank. At 12 valley contracts to = gorge 
From 2 to 2} miles wade stream four times (2 to 

3 feet of water and 20 yards wide). At 3 miles 

alon; a level plateau (80 by 20 yards) and cross a stream to right bank by a Icy bridge. From 
34 miles to 6 miles road undulating along slope on right bya path, principally built up, 0 
to 80 feet above stream, when it descends tostream, and follows its banke for 100 yards. when 
it crosses by bridge and ascends left bank by sharp ascent. Hence it opens out gradually 
to both sides, and assumes form of axala, at 5} miles crosses to right hank, whore bauke 
nearly meet by a bridge (2 yards long), 80 feet above stream. At 6} miloe level with 
stream, which opens out and becomes fcrdable. Scenery moet uninteresting, tho hills being 
bare and the view limited in all directions. Reaches Panjila at 73 miles, where Hinji mala joins, 
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About ten scattered houses and twenty inhabitants. Willows and other trees. Water plentiful and 
.. Camping ground enfficient. Supplies scarce ; and thence to Wanla at 12 miles ; a village 
supplies procurable, water from a good stream, cultivation. 
From Panjila it is 2} marches to Saspdl bridge on the Indus, and 4} to Léh, or one 
march shorter than the Lamaydri Route, but it is more difficult, having a pass at head of 
Hinja nela (the Kunski Pass), 


30, Lamayén6 . 6 From Wanla up a barren ravine, cross a pass 12,500 
(11,520 ft.) —— | 288 feet, road north-west and cross a valley ; road easy. 
ae To 288 
4 LEH . . . 65 i 

(a tantchoa.) } See Route Srinagar to Léh. 
Soe Nore.—Drew says thie road is not fit for laden animate, 
ToraL . ‘ 353 [and it would be dificult to leada horse along it, but this 

has been done. 


(Lieut. Roberts, Drew.) 


Tux Roap From PADAM to LEH 1s Tavs pescRIBEp rx Nzew Rovre Boor :— 


PavamM TO A village near the Luna Sampu ; supplies ; road good, 
1. Tsaza . 10 traversing the wide fertile valley of the Luna Sam- 

—_——) 10 pu; the river, which is deep and rapid, is crossed 
near Padam ; yake andponies swim over : three villages. 
between Padam and Tsaza. 


2. NIMCHI : 12 A halting place; no supplies; water from stream ; 
—_——| 2 the road after leaving the valley of the Luna Sampu 
crosses the Shelung Logoo Pass. Zangla is passed 
at3 miles. 
7 A halting place; no supplies; water from a stream ; 
——— 29 road good, through low hills. 
8 A village; supplies; roud ascenda for two miles to 
—_ 87 top of Naerung La through a ravine with low hills 
on each side; the descent from summit is tolerably 
easy. 
5. YELcRGNG <i 6 aa e ; supplies; road very fair; descend for one 
43 mile und cross the Luna Sampu; then an easy 
ascent for 24 miles tothe summit of the Chuchu 
Borela Pass, descent insignificant. 


3 PancH . 


4. NagRUNG . 


6, Fatoxrsia % 10 A good sized village; supplies ; road fair, ascend- 

_— 53 ing for 4 miles to top of Yelching Paes; then s 
short and easy descent to a well-cultivated valley 
called Mulling, through which road runs for six 


miles. 
7. Horata . 10 A small village; supplies scarce; road tolerably 
———| 63 easy, crossing the Sh{ Shingli Pass about three 

miles. 
8. Wanta «{ UL A village ; supplies ; water from stream ; road rather 


———| 74 difficult in places; croming a stream twice by @ 
wooden bridge; pass Sundu at 3, and Phunjla at 
7 miles. 


9. Lamayéeé . 5 A village ; supplies plentiful ; road easy. 

———— 79 

10. Kouurzi . - 9 
——-—| 88 

li. Hemis . 15 
—-——j; 103 

12. Basco 7 16 
——| 119 

13. Léa : . 20 
Totan . 139 
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ROUTE No. 10(a). 
Daauoni to Sxagpé (vid Suie@ar). 


Anuthority—Aumap Arf Kuin (1889). 


Dietaxoy 1m MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Inter- Total 
mediate. 


From here the road takes a westerly direction through 

DaGHont . wa oe cultivation, and at 3 furlongs reaches Chogogram, 
fifteen houses ; and 3 furlongs further Khurmang, five 
houses, and a furlong passes  flour-mill N.W., from 
where it runs along the left bank of the Thala at 1 mile 

4 furlongs from Daghoni. Cultivation is left behind, there being three small villages ina line on 

opposite bank of stream and at right angles route Kharoka, Gharib Pa, and Krathak. At 1 mile 6¢ 

iorenge = a wooden bridge, 30 feet long by 4 feet broad, which leads to the above-mentioned vil- 

lages, Water is 2% feet deep, and flows very rapidly ; at 2 miles 8 furlongs the road enters cultiva- 

tion opposite the village of Hasho ; keeping to the left bank arrive at Gombabardas, distance 3 miles, 

‘1 furlong. This terminates the Daghoni country on the north. From here to Gomabardas, 7 far- 

longs, the road has to cross two deep ravines, at right angles between these places, and leaves the 

cultivation 3 furlongs from Gomabardas, keeping to the very edge of the stream. At 7 miles it 
gets to Hirangus, twelve houses, forty inhabitants, forty-five cattle, and 3 furlongs higher up 
crosses the streaw over a wooden bridge 45 feet long and 4 broad ; depth of water 3 feet and very 
rapid. Laden cattle can be taken over. Near it is the village of Gagorik, nine houses, thirty inbabr- 
tants, forty-five cattle; and 8 furlongs furtber the village of Yar Khor, eighteen houses, sixty in- 
habitants, sixty cattle, and a furlong further north re-crosses the stream by a bridge 45 feet long 
and 4 feet broad. Road keeps close to left bank, and at 4 furlongs from bridge enters cultivation 
and keeping to the north edge of it gets to Sukuldar (seven houses, twenty men, twenty-five cattle), 

8 miles 6+ furlongs fromjDaghoni. From Sukuldar it keeps to the north edge of the cultivation 

belonging to the villages of Baltor, Dahavgand, and Goma, which are a little to the south, and 

enters Ludas. 

Lupas . -{211 0 {11 0 A very small village, consisting of two houses, six in- 
habitants and ten cattle, On the opposite side of the 
stream are the villages of Gambadittar, Gomadittar, and 
Begathang, about half a furlovg from it and 2 farlongs 

from each other. Gomadittar consists of twenty-five houses, one hundred inhabitants and seventy 

cattle, No provisions of any kind tobe had. Leaving Ludas the road continues on the left bank 

of the stream, enters cultivation at 1 mile, 1 furlong, and reaches the village of Khasarmik, 3 

farlongs further on (nine houses, thirty inhabitants, and sixty-five cattle), Prom here it goes through 

cultivation for & couple of furlongs, travels along between a steep ledge and the stream, at the end 
of which is the small village of Saldak, 7 furlougs from Khesarmik ; 6 furlongs farther on is the 
village of Chopakar, and about 7 furlongs still farther, or 3 miles 7 furlongs from Ludas, is the 
bridge of Baghma, 80 feet long, 4 feet broad, depth of water 2% feet, very rapid current, Laden 
cattle can cross over this bridge. Baghwa village, consistiog of a nam of houses scattered 
about, is deserted for a portion of the year. Barley snd turnips are grown here. During December 
and January heavy snow covers everything. From the bridge the road crosses to the right beak, 
aad, emerging from cultivation, 1 mile 8 furlongs further on, travels over small undulations. 

Leaving the junction of the Shikhang with Thala, a farlong to the north, and 2 miles 2 fariongs 

from the bridge, Mirkbn is reached at 8 miles, 1 farlongs from Ludas, at the junction of the 

Sbawdun and Thala, end between them. From here the road divides, one branch going to Shigar 

vid Shamden Pass, and the other keeping to the right bank of the Thals, which it crosses at 10 

miles, and arrives at the halting-place of Lebréas. Total distance 10 miles 8 furlongs. 


Lesedcs A -| 10 8] 21 8/ Nothing save wood and water to be had here, suffl- 
cient space for a large encampwent, juniper forest on 
the east slope of the hill. In winter there isa fall of 

: sbout fifteen feet of snow. From here st 1 mile 14 
farlong there is a endden rise on the road, which is more or less troublesome, but on the whole the 

gradient is light, and the summit of the Thala pass is reacbel without difficulty at 2 miles 2 

furlongs. Thiv pass is not used from Deccmber to March, owing to the great depth of snow, 
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which averages from 20 to 25 feet during this period. The road now descends easily along the 
right bank of the Yaleo stream, meeting with unimportant ups and downs, and arrives at the 
encamping place Bénhra, 8 miles 54 furlongs from Letranss, and situated on the right bank of 
the stream. Here there is a clear spot of ground 200 by 100 yards for camping purposes, and 
on the north, up the slope of the Rinsthéng hill, there is a janiper forest, and some kind of short 
grass. At 10 miles from Lebrénsa the Thasarfo stream meets the Yalso; road crosses former here 
by a wooden bridge, 20 feet long and 4 broad, and from here a very rough road goes vi4 Thasarfo 
stream to the Shamdun pass. There isa mill of Zahrmuhra somewhere in the Thasarfo, a kind of 
greenish rock used in the making of crockery, and also medicinally. From the bridge at the janction 
of the Thasarfo and Yalso the latter bends 8. W. (baving run in a N. E. direction hitherto), with 
Mélasthang hill on ite left and Kanzkar on ite right ; and the road keeps to the right bank of the Yalso 
for 1 mile 64 furlongs from the bridge, where there is an obstruction in the way of a natural arch, 
which has been formed by a large rock slipping from the hill side and being supported on its sides 
by others, hence equestrians have to dismount, and carefully Jaden animals can just manage to get 
through. A mile further there isa wooden bridge 30 feet long and 4 broad (3 feet of water and very 
rapid) over which the road crosses to the left bank and enters a gorge of 100 yards, where great 
difficulties are to be met with (a large stone in particular, jutting out, makes it very awkward for 
Iden animals) ; 1 mile 7 furlongs from here the stream ie again crossed by a wooden bridge, not 
sufficiently strong to enable laden animale to cross, but in other respects the same as the last, and 
the road, keeping to the right bank, enters the cultivation of Sihonpa at 17 miles 6 furlongs from 
Lebrénaa, The village itself is 2 farlongs farther and consists of five houses, road leaves cultiva- 
tion, 14 furlong beyond, crosses the stream, at 18 miles 8} furlongs from Lebrénsa, by a very sub- 
stantial bridge, 25 feet long and 5 feet broad, 8 feetof water here and very rapid. Cattle with 
loads pase over this bridge and from here begins the district of Shigar, and 24 furlongs further is 
the village of Riapi halting place (ten houses), 18 miles 6 furlongs from Lebrénsa, 

Ruri. . -{ 18 6{ 40 1{ The road now passes through the cultivated and 
fruitful plain of Shigar, on the left bank of the Shigar 
river, leaving a number of small villages on either side 
. (the janetion of the Yalso and Shigar river being 
in a westerly direction, 1 mile 1 farlong from the bridge, N. E., Riapi) and at 3 miles 54 furlongs 
from Biapi enters waste land, and no more cultivation is met with. At Shigar (which consists of a 
number of villages) provisions, wood, and , Sree gs gripe in small quantities. Leaving the Shigar 
plain the road begins ascending an easy 2 for a mile, goes slong a flat for as much more, and 
then divides, one branch crossing «saddle 4 furlongs to the 8. E, ing to Nar, and the other 
running directly south for about 1 mile,2 furlongs, turns to the 8.W., and at 8 miles 8 furlongs 
from Riapi meets the road from Skardé to Nar (vide Route No, 61 (b), former of which is 4 miles 


and 6 furlongs distant. 


APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 10. 


Datwovusiz to Liu. 
Ligvtenant Youncuuspanp. 


Distance 1 MILE, 


Stage or halting-place. 
Interme- 
diate. months 


i 7 é 100 ae Theroad descends at a constantand easy gradient 
oo Reass through a forest of fir, oak, and rhododendron. 
After 10 miles the road suddenly slopes towards 
alawn, in the midst of which there is a lake ; 

in the back ground ie the dak bungalow ; supplies obtainable in small quantities. 
From Khajiar the road proceeds = 7 var 
. -| 7 0 tle decline, tillit rans out tothe edge o 
Sores 17 0 + aie and shows a full view of Chamba ine 
zig-zag line to the river. Cross the Ravi at the 
end of the march by abridge, and ascend to Chamba, which is built on a high platform at 
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the foot of a low range of hills. It is wedged in between the Ravfand another mountain 
river which flows from the north. There isa very fine bridge over the Rav{, with stone pillars, 
iron girders, and atol!-house. In the middle of the town there is a square maidan, bordered 
by low walls overhung with rich green foliage. Behind them rise the towers of the temples. 

is is the residence of the réja of Chamba. It contains 1,000 houses and 6,000 
inhabitants. 


Small bungalow. Leaving Chamba in a north- 

3. Davp F +} 15 0 erly direction, descend by a steep zigzag to 

————| 32 0 | Sao stream, crossit bya wooden bridge, practi- 

cable for animals. ‘Thence down valley of Ravi 

to Saroli, 2 miles, up a short steep ascent, and down again to dry bed of stream, along which 

the road lies for half a mile and then ascends the hill (300 feet) at head of valley, and passes 

a small village of three or four houses at34 miles. Thence the road follows the windings 

of the hills ata fairly uniform elevation, with one exception 14 mile from Musroond, 

where it makes a good dip and rise. Thence a slight fall to Musroond. Then very bad road 

down steep descent for about 1} mile to a stream fordable at most times, but bridged, whence 

a steep ascent for 1,200 yards; then undulating. Road allthe way good and practicable for 
laden animals, Water plentiful at intervals in small streams and springs. 


4 Kore. ° : 44 A few scattered houses and three water mills. 
————| 36 4/Camping ground very limited. River here 
barely fordable, but bridged. 

Road ascends, and rounds a spur and continues 
undolating along the river at a general elevation above it of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, when, turn: 
ing sharp up valley to the right, follows it for a mile, and then rapidly descends to stream 
adie ie the camping ground and village of Kulel. oad fair all the way, and practicable 

‘or mules. 


6. Tisa . -| 12 0 Road rejoins the main valley, along which it 

————| 48 4 runs for 5 miles at a general elevation of 4,150 

to 4,360 feet. It is built up along the perpen- 

dicular face of a hill and is broken in places; at 

5 miles it follows a valley to the right leading tothe Drali and Chara Passes, and alovg 

a very rough, almost perpendicular, path crosses at 7} miles the stream by a wooden bridge 

below the Tikri ; thence it ascends by a less difficult path and joins the main valley, up which 

it runs by easy undulations to near Chi), where it makes one deop dip. At 9} the road turns 

to the right up a large valley, and passing through tree jungle descends to trea at bottom, 

which bere runs through a deep narrow gorge, over which there is a wooden bridge. After 
a rough steep ascent Tisa is reached, a village of some size. 

_ The road at first is dangerous for ponies unless they are sure-footed ; afterwards it is 

easier. 

Five milesfrom Kalel throo nalas moet. The one to the right leads to Tikri and 
Bajai and branches out into two passes—Malrni and Daratti. Both these passes are difficult 
and dangerous, 

Tina occupies a central vosition in the Chamba Valley. There isa kothi bere belonging 
to the rdja, a equare building, doublo-storied, with towers built round a small court. It is a 
dharmsala for vativo travollors of the higher classes, The lambardar lives in this castle ; 
the taxes and tithos, consisting of cereals, are paid here, and there are godowns to store away 
bags of maize and wheat. Thero ia aleo a scaall hospital and a bungalow belonging to the 
Forest Departioens. The whole aa/a is well cultivated. 

From Tfan tho path leads round the brow of a hill, then along its western elope till the 
road merges into a forvstof pine trees, which it traverees in a zigzag line descending to a 
wonntain jriver. From the river the path goes steep up bill, then down to a second river, 
then up again to Alwax, There are some difficult bits where it is safer to lead one’s borse, 
but on the whole the way is tolerable. At Alwas there is a travellers’ kothi, good enough 
for nervante and cuolies, and asmall encamping ground. Supplies must be taken on from 
here for three days. Maize acd barley grow as high up as Alwas. European frait aod 
vegetables thrive here. 

From Alwas the road leads up through woods for four miles, pretty ateep, to the bed of 
aterrent, Bhortly alter crossing this torrent the trees cease altogether and the alpine meadow 
sow begins, This is within a mile of Sabuudi. Sare-footed ponies can walk up to this point 
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and ladies have crossed the pass in jamp4as. Sabundi isa small hut built under the over- 
shadowing shelf of a huge rock. From this to the summit of the pass is four miles, On 
the top there are snow-fields to cross, about a mile in breadth. As the summit is approached 
jagged ridges of black rock meet in one line. There is one break ouly where the pass goes 


through. 
e a e * * e s e 


ROUTE No. 11. 


Dagsann To B6nsf (rid tue Inpus). 
Authority, —Tue Metra, 


Distayca im MIuss. 


Stage or balting-place. i az Deacription, &. 
Tater. Total 
mediate. . 
1, GapHal . é 14 14 At 8or9 miles enter independent gronnd called 


Pukhtana, whence the road, though fit for mules, 

grows worse, The first village in Pukhtanais on left 

bank, Kandaér (forty houses, inbabired by Hasanzéis ; 
cultivation). On opposite bank are Mada Khéland Mahabra, of thirty-five houses each, inhabited 
by Mada Khéls. These and surrounding hamlets can muster 500 armed fighting men. One mile 
from Kandar, Tohara on left bunk (twenty houses) is passed, and after another mile cross to right 
bank on rafts. The current here is gentler, stream 110 yards broad with rocky banks, but a little 
lower down the stream is only 30 yards broad and the current is very great. Animals have to 
swim across guided by men on rafts. Road continues along right bank 8 miles to Garhai (300 
houses), an Isazéi village. Grass and trees at intervals. 


g. KamacH. . % 214 Pass Nawa Kala (twenty houses, Isazsis) at } of » 
mile, and after another $ of a mile Kala Mujabidin, 
built by the Hindusténi fanatics. There is cultivation 
about it. At 24 miles farther pass Bunbal (twenty 
houses, Hasanzéis), and 2 miles more Rilianrai, the last of the Hasanzéi villages. Thence 3 miles 
to Didal (twenty houses, Chakarzdis), and on a ridge on left bank, oppomte Didal, is the Darband 
fort, with a stiffish ascent of about 14 mile up to it ; it is en outpost of the Pukhtana people, and 
ja occupied by Akazdis, a minor tribe of Chakarzdis. There is cultivation about it. From Didal 4 0 
mile leads to Kasaol (forty houses), 


8 Pas Kaparorgim .| 7 


At 2 miles above Kamacb a ama! stream joins the 
Indus on left bank At 1¢ mile further, Dab on right 
bank (Chakarzfis), opposite Judbai on left bank, is 
reached. Valley continves confined, the river Lahde 
these vilt has s rapid current, and is oroesed by rafts of inflated skins. At 2 miles more 
ek a ean known aa the Itai Dara ; it is 20 yards broad snd 3 feet deep. Then the famous 
tomb of Akhin Salar Séhib is passed, and 1 mile further Kuz Kubalgrim (200 houses), and a 
mile further Pas or Bar Kabalgrém (30 houses) are reached. They are inhabited by Akhin 
Khéls. 


29 


89 | Coolies have now to be used, as the road ia not fit 
for mules. Continue along right bank. At 1 mile 

| pass Shagai (twenty houses, Akhén Khéls). At 1t 

{ mile further, Jatkul (fifteen houses, Akbin Khéls), 
then cross the Puran stream (50 feet wide, 2 feet deep), and 14 mile from crossing is Daur (thirty 
houses) on opposite bank (Akhdo Khéls) ; cultivation about it. Road then passes Manser and 
Gunagar (sixteen houses), which gives ite name to « stream (36 feet wide, 2 feet deep, with rocky 
bed) which joins the Indus from the north-west. (A road goes up the Gunagar stream to Chakesar, 
Puran, Ghorbend, and on to Swit, and another road from Chakessr to Kana ; though not geod, 
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ies can be taken along these roads.) After 4 mile Maira on opposite bank is passed. Road 
From Pakli to Swft lies through it. After another 24 miles cross a small stream, on which are 
some flour-mills, and after 24 miles more reach Sarkul (260 houses, Akhén Khéle); it is in 
Pokhtana, but, as well as Gunagar, is under the infiuence of Chakesar; much cultivation and 
many cattle. 


6. SHana 3 : 16 54 At 4of a mile cross a small stream, and 14 mile 
further on opposite bank is Takét, near which a» 
stream from the east, which is difficult to ford, joins 
the Indus. Up this stream 2 miles ig Kanshi; this 
and Takét are in Pakli: much cultivation and fruit ; good grazing. (At Takét route from Oghi 
and Abbottab4d joina). Up the road 2 miles oross stream, and village of forty houses be- 
longing to Chakessr (it is a fort and 800 houses, and gives its name to the surrounding country) ; 
much cultivation, flocks, and pasture. A road lies along the river, but the route taken goes over 
& wooded spur, and is 2 miles shorter than the river route. After 3} miles Pas or Bala Badkhor 
on the crest of the spur is reached (twenty houses), distant from the river about 24 miles. Cul- 
tivation and forest. Descending 2 miles Kuz Badkhor is distant aboutji mileto the north, and 
after 14 mile more the road by the river is reached. After 1 mile cross a stream, and 2 miles 
more another stream, whence Shang (200 houses) is reached after 14 mile ; much cultivation. 
Shang is a Chakesar village. 


6. GaBGE . a 18 72 


Pass Butial, 84 miles (fifteen houses), in Kana val- 
ley ; inhabitants are Pathdéns. At 14 mile more cross 
the Kana nadi, usually fordable, but on this occasion 
a raft had to be procured from Butial. Munji or Kana 
(fifteen houses), distant 14 mile from the nadi, is next met with ; there is an ascent to it of about 
600 yards ; cross s stream after 1 mile, up which lies Lahore, 2 mil-s off, and 24 further Batera, 
on opposite bank, is passed and Kohistdn territory is entered. Pass Chakai (fifteen houses) and 
after 14 mile more a stream, 15 yards wide and 2 feet deep, from the south-west is crossed, and 
1 mile beyond another stream from the west, up which at 2 miles is Bankad. After $a mile the 
river Indus is reached, and is crossed by rafts near Mirbat. Road since entering Kohistén 
difficalt. Dubar nadi coming from north-west enters the Indus about 2 miles above Mirbat. 
This stream, on which there is a village of that name, about 4 miles above the junction, is of 

ood size, and runs through a well-wooded valley. Garge (10 houses), the firat village in 

ohistén, is reached at 34 miles above the junction of the Dubar and the Indus; on the opposite 
bank is Jijal (150 houses). 


9. Palas 


8 804; Along left bank at 4 of a mile cross stream and 
pass Banda (five houses), and at 2 miles further Kolai 
stream (60 feet broad, 3 feet deep ; current rapid), 
and Kolai (1,000 houses) after 2 of a mile. Around 
Kolsi cultivation and good grazing. After 5 miles reach Palas (1,000 houses), a considernble 
village, and Patan (1,200 houses) on opposite bank. Palas and Jalkot, a village higher up, are 
intimately connected, and can muster together 3,000 to 4,000 fighting men. Fights about 
gresing ground are of frequent occurrence, chiefly with the Kolai people, who reosive assistance 
rom Alai. 


8. JaLKot < ‘ 17% 98 


Continuing up left bank pass a etream at 1} mile 
another at 1¢ mile more, and 4 third on right bank at 
24 miles more ; up this last lies, 4 or 5 miles off, Kaial 
(fifteen houses). Further on cross the Chaorudar 
stream at 2 miles, and the Kunsher nadi (which flows from the south-east) after another 2 miles, 
and the Gabu nadi (44 feet broad and fordable in places) after 2} miles. The road now becomes 
more difficult. Pass a spring at 14 miles, and then the nadi ; and village of Jalkot on bank of 
Indus is reached after another 3} miles (709 houses). The nadi is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
and 3 miles up it is another village called also Jalkot. There is no cultivation between Palas and 
Jalkct. All the lateral valleys up to Chilas are well stocked with pino, which is floated down the 
streums, 


9. Sao 


q 105 Csoss to right bank of Indus by raft of skins ; the 
river is here 500 yards broad, aad afver 7 mites reach 

Sao (500 houses). 
13 118 After M@ mile recross to left bank. Cross a stream, 
the Tchar, at 14 mile, which is difficult to ford, and 
| the Brashan nadi at 3 miles more. Thence at 3 milcs 
pass the Maliar nadi on opposite bank, which drains 
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Kanpta Nabi | 


Routes IN KASHMfR aND LaD{x. 


Route No, 11—continued. 


the Dugas valley, and at 13 mile the Kahinga nadi; thence after 3 miles reach a point opposite 
the Kandia nadi on other bank. a Pee 


11, Banpa-1-8azIw . uy 129% At7i miles cross the Labtar nadi, which is the 
boundary between Kohistén and Shinaka, and is a 
fine large stream, well-wooded with pine. Reach 
Gabarchar nadi at 84 miles, and 14 mile further on 
Bana-i-Sagin (fifteen houses), opposite which, on the 
right bank, is the valley of Utar. 


12. Sazin ‘ a 183 148 At 32 miles cross stream (32 feet broad and 2 feet 
deep), which drains Shuni valley, and after 34 miles 
more, the Sumar stream, opposite to which on right 
bank is the Shegugah stream. Pine trees are very 

fine in this part. At 24 miles from Sumar there is a very awkward bit of road called Chambai 

Kara along a steep scarp over the Indus. ‘Thence 9 miles to Sazin, a well-favored village of 

about 700 houses (two-storied), Cultivation, fruit, including the grape, and vegetables abundant ; 

also a little silk is produced. 

18. DUDISHAL : 16 164 Route continued by right bank of Indus from 

opposite Sazin. After 34 miles Shatial on opposite 

bank is passed, and at 2} miles more the Darel stream 
joins the right bank of the Indus. Crossing the 

Darel by a good wooden bridge, fit for cattle, at 5} miles pass Harban (100 houses) on left bank, 

which is well-to-do, and 4} miles farther arrive at Dudishal (twenty houses), a village appertaining 

to Darel, 


14. Hopan ss ‘ 233 187% 


By right bank; cross Khanbari nadi (80 feet 
wide, 3 feet deep) at 43 miles; no bridge: current 
rapid; crossing difficult, At 8% miles further the 
Thur nadi, on opposite bank, flowing from south-west, 
is passed. Thur village, of fifty houses, lies 2 miles up the nadi along the right bank 94 miles 
by a rugged road to Hodar stream. Cross it and put up at a village 14 mile further up. 


16. CHILas lt 7 | 13} 201 Continuing along the right bank of the Indus the 


road is for 7 miles bad, then good for 24, and bad for 
amile; thence across open ground for 34 miles toe 
point opposite Chilas on left bank. Chilas has a fort 
and 1,200 houses; is situated on s well-cultivated plain, which is 300 feet above river, 14 
mile broad at Chilas, and about 8 miles long. The Indus, the current of which is gentle, can be 
crossed anywhere for a mile above or below the fort on a raft of skins. Roads lead to Chilas from 
all directions, but the great highway is from Kagh4én through the Thak valley, and the worst 
road is from Bunjf along the left bank of the Indus, which in many places is very dangerous and 
almost impracticable. 


16, Gigs . . 134 214} 


By right bank ; cross at 24 miles Talpan stream 
by wooden bridge, and pass Talpan village (fifteen 
houses) with many fruit trees. There is a ferry near 
Talpan, which the Chilag people generally croes by 
when going to Binjf : there is no othe: village in Talpan valley, and no road of any importance. 
At 4a wile the Thak stream on left bank is passed, anda mile further on the road, which bas 
thus far been good, ia bad for a mile; then easy for 44 miles and difficult for 2} miles, when the 
Gies nadi, 44 feet broad and 2 feet deep, easily fordable, is reached. Gies village, of eight houses, 
is a mile further on. 


, DABAN é ‘ 17 232 By right bank at 24 miles cross Paro nadi; thence 
me . . 143 files to Darang, the road is alternately easy and 
difficult for spaces of 2 miles, but the last four into 

Darang are very difficult. < 
18, Gor , 7 3 8} 2354 As the road slong the bank of Indus is out of 
repair, it is best to proceed up # stream by a steep and 
' difficult road to Gor (34 miles, 600 houses, three forts, 
'much cultivation, and fruit trees, pasturage and 

| water). 
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Route No. 11—concluded. 


10. Tansce 8: 244 From Gor proceed for $a mile through cultiva- 


tion, then 3 miles along hill-side (covered with fine 
pasture), which slopes towards the Indus; then 4} 
miles of descent to the Indus, the first half of which is 
steep and rocky, and 1 mile beyond is the junction of the Astor river on left bank and Talech 
(fifteen houses, much cultivation, and fruit trees), the last of the independent villages; the next 
village being in Kashm(r territory. 


20. Bénsf ‘ . 10 254 By right bank; road for 4 miles easy and rideable» 
but difficult for more than a mile opposite Bunji, for 
15 yards of which steps haveto be picked on slight 
projections of rock with the Indus immediately below. 
This place is called the Jama Kara, Two miles beyond Bunji the Sai nadi joins the Indus, 


ROUTE No. 12. 


Duarmsfta To Srinagar (By CuamBa aND Baprawé4az). 


Distawon Of MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Inter- 
mediate. | Total. 


—_—— 


1. From Daarmakus 13 A village ; supplies and water procurable ; coun- 
to SHAHPUR. 13 | try hilly at first, afterwards level, with partial 
cultivation ; scenery very pretty ; road good, des- 
cending gradually on leaving Dharmedla, and 

crossing some mountain torrents, which are only difficult after heavy rain, 


2, Siganta ss. . 12 A good sized village in the Chamba territory 
25 | with a derada-i; supplies and water procur- 
able: country tolerably level and partially cul- 
tivated; scenery very pretty ; road good. 

8. CHaoHaRI . : 13 A good sized village, with a baraddrs ; supplies 
38 | and water procurable; road tolerably good, occa- 
sional stony ascents and descents; pass near 
| Pandi at 3, Ladaira at 6, and Rapir at 7} miles. 

The Nurpér road joins in here, Nurpdr distant 19 miles, : 


There is another road from Dharmséla to Chaobari, viz. :— 


Sbhdhpur . * % . ‘ ‘ . . + 13 miles. 
Kotela . Fs é . . % . i ‘ - 8 , 
Nurpar é . ‘ . . . . . ~ 14 , 
Chaohari . . ° . . . . . - 4 
50k 
4. CHaMBa 4 A good sized place, the residence of the réja of 


(3,033 ft} f———}| 652 the district ; supplies and water pentiful ; encamp 
in a garden, where there is a good baraddes ; 
road very difficult, passing through very pretty 

scenery ; descend to the Ravf, then ascend to Chamba. 
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Route No, 12—continued. 


From DatHovsrs ro CHampa. 


1, Kyastan 3 10 A very good dik bunga- 
(6,000 ft.) low. Supplies in small 

quantities; water abundant,{ The road crosses Batri 
road good and always prac-} Gali and passes through the 
ticable for mules. Kala Tope forest, very steep 

2. CoamBa F F 7 A dak bungalow; elevs-\ descent to Chamba. 
tion 3,C33 feet. A good This is the upper road; 
sized place, the residence of | the lower road lies through 
the rdja of the district.| Chil: the distance is 28 
Supplies and water plentiful | miles. 
(1,000 houses, 6,000 inha- 
bitants). 


Route to Dalhousie or Kilar in Pangi, see No. 10, and to Jaraa in Lahoul, see No. 59. 
5. Mansgezr. 3 12 


——| 64 


A small village witha daradéri. Supplies and 
water procurable ; country mountainous, and for 
the most part uncultivated. Road good at first, 
afterwards stony and difficult; a steep descent 
to a branch of the Ravi; then pass by an old garden called Saroli, after which there is a stiff 
ascent up a stony ravine; then along the side of a hill for 2 miles ; descend through the stony 
bed of a dry hill torrent to the banks of the Shdn, a tributary of the Ravi. Thestream is v: 
rapid, but of no great width at the ferry; then ascend to Manjeri, which is situated about $4 
of a mile from the top of a hill. 


6.Sén6 .  . «.{ 18 A good sized village; supplies and water abun- 
76 dant; country and road as in last s : after 

finishing the ascent, the path descends to the 
: Shdn, which is crossed at Digi at 9 miles, and 
then continues along the river-bank to Sdn. 


7. LancRra . 10 A small Hindd village of six or seven houses, 
(5,978 ft.) —————| 86 jon the roofs of which tents must be vitched, 
there being nolevel ground near. No supplies; 
water procurable. d tolerably good, follow- 
ing the windings of the Shtin ; occasional stony ascents and descents. 

The road lay along the right side of the valley, and usually along the hill sides at some 
height above the stroam, to which it descended only once or twice. The valley was generally 
deep and more or less rocky and on the south side well wooded. Langera is about 7,600 
feet high. (Zhomson.) 


8. THaNaLa . . 13 


A small village at the foot of the Padri Pass. 

99 =| Supplies scarce ; water procurable ; country moun- 

tainous, with but little cultivation ; road diffi- 

| alt; & steep ascent to the top of the pass, 
following the stony bed of a stream (about 9,000 feet); then a long descent to Thanala. 

This village is entirely inhabited by Kashwfris, who were employed in making cannon 
balls. The iron is found in the neighbouring hills, and smelted in small farnaces worked by 
hand-bellows ; the shot is all sent to Jami, to which there is a direct road oi4 Badrawér. 

At first the road lay along grassy slopes, sometimes steep, sometimes rocky ; at other 
times, where there was any extent of tolerably level ground, covered knee-deep with a rank 
herbage of dock, thistles, &e. It wasin general at a considerable height sbove the bottom 
of the valley, which was deep and gloomy. There wae plenty of fine forest, bat, as usual, it 
was for the most part coniined to the south side of the Hes 6 After some distance the 
road ascended very rapidly and crossed the valley, and ascended the other side to the top of 
the pass, which is about 10,000 feet. The top was nearly level for some distance, The con- 
tinuation of the range to the north was undulating and grassy, and the hille of very mod- 
erate elevation above the level of the pass. This pass is called the Padri Pass. The descent 
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Route No. 12~concluded. 


was steap down the northern side of a valley ; the hill sides were bare, but on the southern 
side of the valley there was a fine forest. As the road approached the bottom of the valley 
the descent became more gentle—(Thomson.) 


9. Bapsawie . . 7 A small town and fort. Supplies and water 


(6,400 ft.) as abundant; country, a pretty valley, with rice 
cultivation ; road good, crossing several email 
hill streams, Population 2,000. 
Badrawar to Kishtwér, 46 miles. 
Tota . 106 (Bates—Drew-—Montgomerie—and Route 


Book.) 
AnD THENCE TO 
SrinaGanp BY Route 


No. 24, 
ROUTE No. 13. 
Giterr To Daret (vid CHoncuar Pass). 
Authortties. —Haywarp—Tanner—Barnow. 
DistaNon In MIIRS. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &¢. 
Te oe Total. 
1. Jér (8,900 ft.) . 16 ane Pass villages of Naupdr and Busfn, and enter the 


Kergah valley. Jdt is a summer pasture ground, 
where there are a few huts belonging to Gujars, The 
Kergah valley below Jat is destitute of vegetation. 


From Gilgit to Jut it is very rough going, especially for the last 12 miles, At 4 miles cross 
the Naupir na/a ; at 8 the Singaigéh, both fordable, except in spring and early summer. At 
10 miles there is a little open space, where a very small camp might be pitched. At 11 miles 
ot the Kergéh by a bridge, practicable for unladen animals. At 154 miles # very steep but 
short ascent. 


2. Mazazn Masyon 7 23 Road good. No habitation, but the tomb of a Saiad. 
ok Masa Magnat. Country here formerly cultivated. 
3. TeakapBas . . 7 30 Camping ground at head of Kergah valley, which 


above Jat is described as a beautiful Kashmir-like | 

tract, with green sward and forests of pine. Dense 

willow groves line the stream. Above this tract comes 
a fine grass country, and then at the head of the valley, where vegetation ceases, the rugged 
hill-sides and the path itself are strewn with piles of splintered rock. 


4. Katicutyst : 7 37 At 3 miles cross the Chonchar Pass (14,000 feet) 
to Kalichinji in the Khénbari valley, which is un- - 
frequented except by herdamen. The Khénbari 
stream flows into the Indus near Dudistrél. 

6. Yaucuor os Yax- 1L 48 At 6 miles cross the Kuli Pass into the Barigah 

267, glen, which joins the Darel valley at Yahchot, an 
enclosed village on the left bank of the Darel stream. 

The Kuli Pass is also called the Barigah. 

6. Samaxran . 5 9 87 The chief place in the Darel valley. Road dows 
the banks of the Darel stream. 

The Chonchar Pase is the only one between Gilgit and Shinaka which is practicable for pack 
animals, It was at the head of the Kergeh valley that in September 1966 a column of the 
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Route No. 13—concluded. 
Kashmfr army, returning from an expedition against Darel, was overwhelmed by a sudden and 


unseasonable snow-storm, in which a number of sepoys and coolies perished. Though called a 
pack road it is a very difficult one, and animals have frequently to be unladen. 


ROUTE No. 14. 


Girert to Gaxécu. 
Authority.— BaRRow. 


Digranca IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, 0, 
Tnterme- 
d ‘Total. 
ate, 


1, Hanzi (5,160 ft.) 73 Es On leaving Gilgit, pass by a good lane for s couple 
of miles through orchards and cultivation. At 2 
miles pass Nauptr, a smal] village on a spur above the 
road. At 2} miles cross the Kergah sale by a frail 

wooden bridge. Pass Basin Bala and Pain, two small villages on either side of the Kergah sala, 

The rest of the way the road lies close to the river, the hills closing in and forming a defile. 

Though stony the road is on the whole fairly good. At Hanzil the camping ground is hot and 

hong but the water from streams is excellent. The village is a small one of eight or ten 

ouses. 


2. SHanor (6,080 ft.) . 94 17 Immediately on leaving camp there is a steep narrow 
ascent which is very trying to laden animala. In fact 
for the first 5 miles it is bad throughout, being a sue- 
cession of steep and rocky ascents and descents, At 
5+ miles the road enters the bed of the river of which several channels have to be forded, the 
water nearly 8 feet deep, with a swift current. 

On quitting this, the most difficult portion of the road commences, namely the “ pari” or 
cliff opposite Borgd. The road now becomes as bad as it can be. At 7 miles it bifurcates; the 
lower path is fit only for footmen and even for them is bad, as several cornices have to be 
and ledges of rock clambered over as best one can. The upper rosd involves a terrible climb, but 
is passable by baggage animals. The last mile into Sharot is easy through cultivation ; shade and 
water ample and good; the latter from the Sharot sala. Sharot is a. prosperous village of 
forty houses. 


8. Datnatt (5,800 ft.) 64 233 Cross the Sharot sdla and st $ a mile pase the 
village fort of Shikaiot, and at } mile ford the Shikaiot 
sala, Then over a sloping plain for a mile or so. 
At 24 miles the village of Gulpér. The road agsin 

crosses a level steep of cultivated ground, and at 4 miles commences to wind along the cliffs oppo- 

site Cher Kala, the chief place in Punial. Except in one or two places this “pari” is an easy one, 

At 54 miles pass the large fort and village of Cher Kala, which is reached by a rope bridge. Here 

there is a Kashmfr garrison of 100 sepoys. The last half mile to camp is easy. Dalosti isa 

large open plain on the banks of the Dalnat stream. Water excellent. Forage and firewood 
plentiful. 


4, SisauL (6,200 ft.) 


8y 83 Pass the two or three houses which form the hamlet 
of Dalnati, and at 3? mile oroces the rapid Dalnat 
stream by a bridge 30 feet long by 4 feet broad. 

site the mouth of this stream is the small village of 
Hamchil. The road now crosses a stony plain for a mile or so: it then ascends a spur and winds 
slong the hill-sides. At 4 miles pass Tapoke on the opposite bavk, a hamlet of a dozen houses ; 
at 5 miles the r’ 4 again descends to low ground and passes through the fields surrounding Gich 
(ten houses). On leaving Gich there are two paths, the one by the river a very difficult foot-path, 
tbe other practicable for laden animals, but very rocky and involving an ascent of a thousand feet. 
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At 6} miles descend into the valley. The remainder of the march is quiteeasy. Singul, a village 

with fort surrounded by gardens. Water and shade excellent. Forage procurable. 

6. Gaxtcu (7,200 ft.) 8 40 | CrosstheSingul torrent by a bridge 3feet wide Road 
quite easy over level ground as far as Gulnati, a hamlet 
of twenty houses, 3 miles from S{ngal, opposite which ig 
Bubar (twenty-five houses). After passing through 

Gulnati the road continues feirly easy for a couple of miles, the ground on the opposite bank 
being cultivated almost continuously. At 5 miles pass Gdrjar (twenty houses); shortly after 
this the road ascends several hundred feet to the plateau on which Gakich is situated. The 
last 3 miles are level and easy partly through cultivation, Gakidch, a large village with 
fort, containing about 800 inhabitants. Water plentiful : supplies procurable. The surrounding 
hills are quite bare, but the immediate neighbourhood of Gaktich is cultivated. 


Note on road from Gilgit to Roshan. 


The valley through which the road pasees is a narrow defile bounded by arid and rocky 
mountains. In places fans of alluvial soil are formed at the mouth of streams. Tlese are occu- 
pied by villages, and are as a rule well cultivated and covered with a profusion of fruit trees, 
chiefly apricot, apple, and walnut. The rest of the country is entirely devoid of vegetation. 
Supplies, forage, and even firewod are consequently only obtainable in moderate quantities, 

The road throughout is a stony narrow path, in places very bad, particularly where spurs 
project towards the river, forming cliffs locally known as paris. At such places two paths usually 
exist; a lower one cut along the face of the cliff, which is fit only for men on foot and is in many 
places dangerous even for them, very especially where projecting knobs of rock have to de passed ; 
and an upper one, which avoids the cliff by climbing up a thousand feet or so and crowning the 
shoulder of the spur. This upper path is supposed to be practicable for laden mules, It is 
however, most dificult, and really only fit for coolie traffic. With laden mules or ponies accidents 
must occur. 

We did the distance (40 miles) from Gilgit to Gakfch in five marches, and though these 
atages appear short, I do not see how they could be altered, as the road is very difficult. Three 
miles from Gilgit the valley narrows and becomes more or less of a defile the rest of the way. 
Imagine the Khaibar Pass between Lala Beg and Ali Masjid, with a foaming river 80 yards wide 
rushing down it, and you have some idea of the Punial. There are half a dozen places where a 
few hundred men might stop an army. (Barrow). 


ROUTE No. 15. 


Grarr to Huwza. 


Distance 1¥ MILEA. 


Stage ov halting-place. Description, &c. 
Toterm 
Giste, | Total. 
1. Pricaé (5,000 ft.) 6s -_ Cross the Gilgit river opposite the fort by a rope- 


bridge. Horses can ford the river in winter. Along 
the left bank of the river for 2+ miles, then up the 
right bank of the Hunza river. On the opposite bank 
at the janction, is Dainydr, a fort village with fifty houses. Here there is a rope-bridge across the 
Hunza river. The road to Pilché is good throughout. Pilché is a sandy waste near the river. 
‘Water and firewood only obtainable. 
2. Nowmaz (5,200 ft.) 8 143 In winter road fairly good throughout, as it lies in the 
bed of the river, but in summer a path winding ars | 
the cliffs, which is not so good, has to be taken. A’ 
6 miles pass Jétal (twelve houses) on opposite bank. 
Nomal is a scattered village of about ninety houses, with a wretched mud fort garrisoned by a de- 
tachment of Kashmir troops. From Nomal a footpath leads to Bargé. Supplies procurable. 
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3. Sarfp Pani (5,500 8 22% At4 a mile from camp cross the river by a rope- 
ft.) bridge ; horses ford. From 14 to 24 miles pass through 
the deserted fields of Matun Dass (?), of which the fort 
is still standing. Cross a deep ravine. The rest of the 
road iseasy. Saffd Pani isa barren open space opposite Gwech, which commands it. There is, 
however, a splendid supply of the best spring-water and plenty of firewood. The road so far is 
quite practicable for laden animals, except at the fords. The summer road from Noma} is along 
the right bank to Gwech, and is very difficult. 


4, Catt (6,120 ft.) . 
horses ford. At 1 mile a bad but short pars, very 
difficult for horses ; men on fovt can go along the base 
of the cliffs. At 23 miles there 1s another short pari, 
which is extremely difficult and quite impracticable for horses, which must be sexm round. In 
sunimer this bit of the road is quite :mpassable, and men on foot have to take a path going high 
up the hill-side : horses cannot go at all. The rest of the road is easy, except that in one place an 
avalanche of snow, which falls every year, has to be crossed. Chalt isa double fort, standing on 
the two banks of the Chaprot ravine, and is garrisoned by a detachment of Kashmfr troops, though 
otherwise Nagar territory. Supplies and firewood procurable, Water plentiful, The place con- 
tains about 50 houses. 


5. May6én (6,650 ft.) 74 36 Cross the Chaprot ravine on leaving camp, and at 14 

mile ford the Budlas stream down its left bank for 4 

a mile, then ford the Huuza river. At 3 miles crogs 

again to right bank by fording. Just beyond this 
there is a bad pari ; horses must be led over carefully. Road now in river bed for 1 mile. then 
over gently sloping, but rock-strewn ground, then another port, and then the fields of Maytin. 
Cross a deep ravine and camp close to the fort (60 houses), which stands on a promon- 
tory 300 feet above the river. Opposite,on the Nagér side, is the fort of Nilt. Supplies pro- 
curable. In summer the first mile after the Budlas ravine is almost impracticable, as the river is 
unfordable, and the only path is most dangerous, even for experienced mountaineers. 


6, Husf (7,000 ft.) . 6t 423 The firet four or five miles are # succession of 
difficult poris, the road often not a foot wide and 
quite impracticable for laden animals, one 
horses may be brought by it with care, 

next 2 miles are over a stony undulating plateau and then the fields of Hinf, a large village 

(130 houses) with two forts. ater plentiful, but muddy. Supplies obtainable. At 4 mile pass 

Tol, at 24 Gulmat, at 6 Pisan, all villages on the Nagér side. 


7, Aufandn (7,150 ft.) vE3 50} After the first $ mile, which lies through fields, 
the road rans along the face of a cliff for about 4 
miles, being sereal hundred feet above the river, 
with many upe and downs, ir places very narrow and 

difficult for ponies; the next mile is over a stony slope, but otherwise easy. At 5 miles Motaza- 

béd, s poor looking place with a couple of forte; no trees to speak of. At 5 miles the Hunza 
valley comes in view. Cross the deep, broad Hunza ravine (in summer unfordable) by a bridge or 
by fording, and at 64 miles reach the plateau of Hasanabdd, the first of the Hunza villages. 

There is only one path to it, up the cliffs which bound Hunza, and this is guarded by a fortified 

post. Through fields the rest of the way. Alfabéd iss large fort with about 100 houses. Ex- 

collent encamping ground, the best in the valley. The Hunes fort is about 3} miles further on, 
the road lying the whole way through terraced fields ; supplics proeurable. 


6 284 | At 4 mile cross to right bank by a rope-bridge; 
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ROUTE No. 16.- 


Giterr ro Imrr (py CaERKata). 
Authority.—BIpDULPH. 


Distawon 10 MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, £0, 
Interme- | Total. 
1. Gitair to CHER- | 
Kaba. . F 234 oda Vide Route No. 14. 
2. Bupa ‘ | ° 14 374 Road is easy, except 1 mile of rock staircases before 


Bubar is reached. At 5 miles pass small village of 
. Japuk (left bank); a mile below Japuk is a strong 
position, where 500 men could hold the valley. It 
could not be turned. Pass Gich (right bank). Singal (right bank) forty houses at 9 miles, an en- 
coset village. To Bubar, an enclosed village of fifty houses, on left bank. River here 60 yards 
wide, 
38% JUNCTION oF { 
IsoxkuMin AND 
Yisan Rivers. 7 45 Road good. Pass Gurjar at 44 miles; valley closes 
(6,600 ft.) in: twig bridge here, whence road to Ydsin by 
Gakdch. The river is fordable for half the year, 
uamely, in winter, 


4 CHATORKAND 13 58 | Road good, except two bad ravines. Up left bank. 
On other side of river, a road vid Dayind to Yésin, 
two days’ journey. Route for horses. 


‘MIT : . 144 724 | Road good. At 5 and 10 miles horses have to cross 
(8,400 ft ) and re-cross stream. At Asumbal (right bank of 
Ishkumén river) a path good for ponies, leads to Yéafn, 
1} days’ journey. At 114 Karumbar valley opens 
out to north-west, up which a road past Ishkumén, two days’ journey, practicable for ponies, to 
Darkot, but it is closed for two months. At 134 miles from Imit, north-east, is a glacier ,(200 
feet high and + a mile wide) which stops the road to Karumbar Pass ; a space 15 feet wide, like 
a tunnel, is left open, through which, in summer, rushes the glacier torrent, but from the mi 
of November, when extreme cold has shrunk up the stream, men and horses find their way up 
the bed of the torreut. It is believed that 12 miles beyond this glacier the valley is again blocked 
up by glaciers for 3 miles, and these can only be traversed when snow fills the crevasses. Beyond 
this is a lake about 2 miles long. From the lake to Sarhad (which is three marches from Imit) is 
about 20 miles of undulating ground, where the Wakhis pasture their flocks in sugmer. In no 
place is there any steep ascent. 
Noru.—Elaewhere Biddulph makes it 13 miles to Bubar, and 9 miles iu xt stage. 
ae route through Imit by the Karumbar or Ishkuman Pass has now eon clans wy poyaieal Sbetacles for many 


6.1 


ROUTE No. 17. 


Gitert ro Kasumfir. 
eee lll ee ee 


Drisrawon tw MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. 
Interme- 
diate. 


Description, &e. 
Total. 


Barvrrtza to Kasa- 
MIR. : é 17 
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ROUTE No. 18. 
Guiteit to Naga. 
Authorities.—-HaywaRp— BIDDULPH. 


Dretawox IW MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. 


Interme- 
‘diate: Total. 


At 5 miles from Gilgit cross by rope-bridge to the 
village of Dainyér, at junction of Hunza river. 
Continue up left bank of Hunza river to village of 
Jitul or Jahital. 


A small enclosed village on left bank. Mahardja of 
Kashmf{r’s territory ends here. 


1. Jrrvn a . 


2. JaGLor . . 


Cross the Shaltar Pass over a spur running down 
from the lofty Raki Pashi peak. Road difficult. The 
first Nagar fort is at Nilt. 


3. NILT , ‘ ‘ 


At 14 mile pase village of Thol, beyond whioh, at 
2 miles, is enclosed village of Gulmat, 


At65 miles pass enclosed village of Askirdas ; village 
and fort, 


4 Pisay . ‘ 
5. AskéEDsas . * 


6. Naciz ; . 33 64% At 2 miles pass enclosed village of Swayar. Nagér is 
4 large village and fort, ocoupied by the Mir, The 
N territory contains some 3,000 houses, and 
musters about 1,500 fighting men. 


Biddulph desoribes this route thus: From Gilgit to Chellat, same as in route No. 91 (Routes 
in Eastern Hindé Kush). Cross there by twig bridge to left bank. For 20 miles below Nagar 
the villages are almost continuous, more ground is available for cultivation than on the Hunsa 
side. Population about 10,000—less warlike than the Kanjutis, and better behaved. The fort 
and Mir’s house is on the south side of a stream from$the south-west, which joins the main river 
neatly opposite the centre of Hunza. The part of the district facing Hunza is divided into four 
divisions with forts, viz., Shayar, Askdrdas, Chittorkun, Swayar. The river separating the two 
States flows between perpendicular banks 300 feet high and 600 feet wide at top, which can 
only be ascended in a few carefully guarded places. A twig bridge opposite fort Haidarabéd is 
also carefully guarded. A constant feud exists between Hunza and Nagar. Every village has 
one or two well-kept forts (mud brick wails, 15 feet high, with squarejtowers at every 20 yards), 
capable of holding all the neighbouring inhabitants. 


Route No. 18/a). 
Gitait to Nagar. 
Authorsty——AumaD ALI Kuan (1889). 


Drerawos 18 MILES. 


Stages or halting-place. Description, &s. 
Inter. | Total 
mediate. = 


Guat . . * tee vee Starting from the Agency bungslow, 5 furlongs 
away the road crosses the Gilgit river by a rope bridge 
600 feet long, and for 1 mile and 2 furlongs further 
the road runs through a plain. 3 miles and 6 furlongs 
from Gilgit, and 1 mile from the road, the Hunza river joins the Gilgit river. On the left bank 
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Route No. 18a—continued. 


of the Hunza stands the fort of Danior (Dainyar). The road under description runs along the 
right baok of the Hunza river: 7% miles from Gilgit it approaches the bed of the stream, the ground 
being strewn with large rocks. The width of the stream here is 400 feet, 5 feet deep, banks of 
3 feet, rapid current ; to this distance the road is easy and the valley open, for 14 mile further the 
road runs along the edge of the river and is rough and difficult for progress. 9} miles from Gilgit 
the road runs along the old course of the river, and 14 mile further again follows the edge of the 
river, 4 mile further the banks are 80 feet in height and well wooded. 11¢ miles from Gilgit the 
road leaves the stream and enters a plain, and 4 mile beyond ascends 100 feet and is then rough 
and ragged. 14 miles from Gilgit another plain is entered, and half a mile beyond the road again 
is rough and difficult. 15 miles and 6 furlongs from Gilgit a spring of clear and good water is 
met with, called Chiche ; the stream is here 300 feet broad, 6 feet deep, 20 feet banks on the right, 
and 2 feet banke on the left; rapid current. 16 miles from Gilgit another rope bridge crosses the 
Hunza river, length 200 feet ; a road leads from the bridge to Jeotal village ; + mile further the road 
ascends 600 feet, the ascent being rough and difficult ; the road is bad for 4 mile further, but then 
enters a cultivated plain. 18 miles and 2 furlongs from Gilgit the village of Nomal is situated, 
100 houses, detached from one another. The village contains a number of mulberry, apricot, and 
willow trees, affording shelter for about 4,000 men ; supplies scarce. 18 miles 5 furlongs from Gilgit 
the old fort of Nomal is situated ; it is of masonry and 600 feet square; the walls are in good pre- 
servation, but it is deserted. 

Nomat (New Fort),; 194 
5,700 feet. 


194 From here the rond enters Nagar territory. This 
fort is 600 feet square, and garrisoned by 300 men: 
it contains 3 guns. One mile beyond the fort the road 
crosses the Nemal stream by a rope bridge 30 feet 

long, and for 24 miles there is a steep and rugged ascent of 1,000 feet ; the road then descends the 

same height. 4 miles and 2 furlongs the road again strikes the stream (Hunza) and for one 

furlong rune alongside and then ascends. The ascent is steep and difficult 6 miles and 6 

furlongs the road again touches the stream, the banks of which are 100 feet high, For 6 furlongs 

the road is easy, but aguin ascends the hill aud is very bad to Guach. 


94 290 


GuacH . 3 This is a deserted village situated on the right bank 
of the Hunza river, the encamping ground being 200 
feet below the village, in a plain 600 yards long and 
200 yards broad; wood, grass and otber supplies are 
not procurable. 2 furlongs from here the road crosses by a ford the Guach stream, the banks of 
which are 20 feet high. At1 mile and 2 furlongs ascends the bank of the Hanza river and is easy 
for $ mile, but theu ascends 100 feet: this ascent is very difficult. 3 miles from Guach the valley 
narrows to a defile 300 feet broad. The bed of the stream is very rocky, the water & feet deep, 
and the current very rapid. 4% miles from Guach the road becomes very bad, being cut out of 
the face of a cliff; this part is quite impassable for horses or any animal, men having to steady 
themselves by posts let into the rock. It is called Saichar Part. The road then descends 
follows the bank of the stream for a distance of 2 miles, when it ascends a bank of 60 feet, and 
then enters a cultivated plain which leads to the village of Chalt or Chaltar. 


Cuatt on CuaLTaR,; 80 870 | This village is situated on the Chaprol stream, # fort 
6,150 feet, being on either bank. Wood, grass, and provisions not 
procurable. The forts are garisoned by 30 sepoys be- 
. longing to the Nagar réja. The roud, leaving the 

fort ascends a low hill, and at 2 miles crosses the Hunza river by a rope bridge 400 feet long. 

__, 34 miles from Chalt the road ascends a steep spur, 800 feet high; the ascent is steep and 
ditfi-ult; on the crest of the spur the road passes through a defile, The road then descends 800 
feet the descent steep and bad: the height of the crest above sea level ia 7,000 feet. 6 miles and 
1 farlong from Chalt the road enters a level plain, and 1 mile 2 furlongs further strikes the stream, 
the banks of which are 80 feet in height. 7 miles and 6 furlongs from Chalt the road becomes 
steep and ragged, and then crosses a stream whose banks are 200 feet in height, 9% miles from 
Chalt the road enters cultivation, and 11 miles from the same point Nilt fort is situated, and also 
a village of the same name, containing 80 houses. 11 miles and 3 furlonge the road crosses & 
stream, 40 feet wide, by a wooden bridge. The road passes close under the walls of Nilt fort and 
from the fort to the bridge descends 800 feet, the fort being placed on a high bank. From the, 
bridge the road ascends 400 feet, the crest of the rise being protected by a wall and gate, 13 
miles from Chalt is the fort of Thol, containing 60 houses. A number of fruit trees are here. 
furlong from this the road crosses the stream by a wooden bridge 60 foet long. The banks of 
this stream are 400 feet iu height. The road from the bridge enters a well-cultivated plain, 
covered with fruit trees, which leads to the village of Gulmut. 
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Route No. 18(a2)—concluded. 


GULMAT . é +] 15 0) 62 O| There isa fort her- containing eighty houses, and 
sixty houses are built outside the wells. This village 
contains a well-known ziarat around which are s 
uumber of fine plane trees. No provisions or supplies 
to be had. Height above sea level, 6,600 feet 
One mile from here the road crosses @ stream by a wooden bridge, height of banke 80 feet; 
and 2 furlongs beyond the village of Yal is situated. From here, for the distance of a mile, the 
road runs along the banks of the stream, and 3 miles 2 furlongs from Gulmat crosses it bya 
wooden bridge On this stream there are two flour mills. 3 wiles and 3 furlongs beyond Gulmat, 
to the left of the roaa, und on the banks of the Hunza river stands the fort of Pisan,on a bank 400 
feet from the water. The fort contains 100 houses. At this fort is a good polo ground, One 
mile from here the road crosses a stream by a wooden bridge, 60 feet long and 5 feet broad. 
5 miles from Gulimat, on the left of the road, is the village of Minepin, of 100 houses; 3+ furlongs 
further the road leaves the plain and crosses a small dry stream with banks of 200 feet, the 
passage of the stream being protected by a wall and gate. From this the road runs along the foot 
of the hills aud is gooa for the distance of 14 mile. 74 miles from Gulmat, on the right of the 
road and on a high bank of 200 feet, stands the village of Mianchar, consisting of 200 houses. 
8 wiles frum Gulmat the road crosses the Dadimual stream, on which is situated the village of the 
same name, 300 feet above the level of the stream and containing 120 houses. 84 miles from 
Gulmat the rond passes by the village of Tusot, ten houses. From the stream to this village the road 
ascends 250 feet, and runs along a small stream for the distance of 2 miles, the ascent in this 
distance being 1,400 feet to the village of Phikar. 


PHIKAR . . -| 10 4 | 62 4] There isa fort here; the place contains 200 houses, 
150 being within the walls. Supplies in smell quan- 
tities to be had. $a mile from here the road 
descends, and 14 miles from Phikar, aud on the lett 

the road, is the village of Hukuchar, of forty housea From here the road runs along the slope of 

the hill, on the right the hill is high and steep and on the left the stream tlows 1,000 feet below 
the road. The road here is bad owing to the frequent landslips. 3 miles and 1 furlong from 

Phikar is{the village of Shahrydr, of fifty houses ; the road through this village has a wall on either 

side. 4} miles from Phikar is the village and fort of Aakordds, containing 140 houses and a good 

jolo ground. 6 miles from Phikar, on the left of the road and $ mile distant, is the fort and vil- 
lage of Rashkan. 6 miles and 6 farlongs from Phikar the rood crosses a stream by a wooden 
bridge ; on the strenm is the village of Sumdir, 140 houses and 4 flour mills, also sixty houses without 
the walls, 24 miles from this village, to the north, the Nugar river joins the Hunza river 7 miles 

and 1 furlong from Phikar; the hill side ix covered with poplars, the Nagar river flowing 500 

feet below. 7 miles and 7 furlongs from Phikar the road crosses a dry stream with banks of 60 

feet ; a cunal runs along the road. 9 mules from Phikar the road is good, but beyond becomes 

rugged and bad. 104 miles from Phikar on the road side a reservoir for water has been con- 
atructed. 11 miles aud 2 furlongs the road enters the cultivation and orchards of Nagar. 

NaGar . . -| 12 6| 75 2) This is a walled town of 1,0C0 houses and about 
4,000 inhubitants. It is situated on a hill 600 feet 
above the wuter-level of the Nagur river, on whose left 
bank it stands. Below the south wall of the town 

is a large tank, 800 feet long, 150 feet broad ; and 6 feet deep ; this tank is supplied with water by 

acanal. There is aleoa spring of good water | furlong south-east of the town: here 1,000 men 
could encamp. The fort contains | large gun aud 2 wall-pieces. Wood and fuel are very scarce, 
but provisions and other supplies can be bad. 


ROUTE No. 19. 


Giterr to Sxaepvu. 


Distazcs IF WILEs. 


Stage or halting-place. iste Description, &c. 
aterme- 
diate. Total. 


1614 | Vide Route No. 62. Skardé to Gilgit. 
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ROUTE No. 20. 


Guseit to Srarnagak By Barameat, tHe CHora Gat Pass, anp Kacucun 
River, aND aLso By BaRramaatl, Taz CHota Gri Passanp Sane Sarip 


River.) 
[ Distawcer IN MILES, 
Btage or balting-p!ace. Description, &c. 
(1)— Vid KACHGUL RIVER. 
Gousrit To BaraMGaLl 


Q9 MARCHES . 108 0 | See Route No, 21. 


From Baraungali the path ascends the long spur which trends down from the Panjél range 
from the neighbourhood of the Tatakuti mountain; it keeps near or along the summit of 
the ridge, whence it descends slightly to the encamping ground at Hilloh. 


10. Hitnok . -| 10 0 No supplies, but good grazing for cattle. 

M8 0| Asort of furzebush procurable for fuel; en- 
camping ground good; near stream; at an 
elevation of about 12,000 feet, and not com- 

manded by any hills that could be occupied, 


11. Campon Kacuaut| 12 0 The ascent from Hilloh to the summit of the 
Rivgek . . 130 0 | Choti Gali Pass (elevation 14,090 feet) is 
gradual, and very easy for laden animale. On 
the eastern side of the pass masses of congealed 
snow lie throughout the year, but it is generally easy to cross. From here there are two 
roads ; both are eaay, but that by the Kachgul river seems to be the best; it joins the path 
from the Chitta Pani Pass, which lies just to the south-east of the Choti Gali Pass, The 
other road follows the Sang Safid river. The route by the Kachgul river leads to the right 
along the edge of the snow by a small lake, crossing an almost imperceptible ridge (the water- 
shed between the Kachgul and Sang Safid rivers), connecting the main range on the right 
with a high rugged parallel ridge on the left, into the head of the Kachgul river. The path 
is very easy, and clear of all obstacles, running down the grassy bank of the river for some 
distance to the camping ground by the river side. (There is a road by the Pali Bela, which 
is equally good ; if taken, the ground above Sangarwini is the most suitable for encamping. 
Fuel, grass, and water are abundant, and the ground js smooth and good. The road then 
runs down a tributary of the Kachgul, which it crosses near some shepherds’ houses, about 2 
miles above its confluence with that river, and along a very low sloping hill, leaving Pali Bela 
a short distance on the right, and crossing the Kachgul under Pakaptra. Road level and easy 
gh =e animals, running almost the entire distance through pine forest ; distance about 12 
mues. 
Wood and water abundant, and grazing excellent. 
Encamping ground clear and open. Large flocks of sheep are pastured about here in 
summer, and guides may be found. 


12, PaxarGpa -| Hoo Road continues down to the left bank of the 
141 0 | Kachgul for about 3 miles; after leaving 
camp it enters forest, which continues almost 

x the entire march; road practicable for ponies; 
here and there fine trees which have been blown down by the wind lie across the path, but as the 
hills are round, low and sloping, they are generally passed without much difficulty. Paka- 
ptira is a good village on high open yronnd. 

Grass and food procurable ; water from irrigation canal. 

Ground for encamping obtainable. 
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Route No, 20—continued. 
18, Kaanptr Sarit. 10 Road lies over open undulating country u 
—__—— 151 | Chrér, a good-sized place, with bazdr; thence to 


Kbanptr Sardi (where it meets the Pfr Panjél 
Route, see No. 21); it lies over as barren 
karewa full of ravines. There is also a road to Ramdé from Pakapura. 


14. Spinagar . ll See Route No. 21, 
a It is believed that this is one of the most acces- 
TotaL . * 162 | sible entrances into Kashmfr; the roadis not 


commanded in any single place by hills which 
could be occupied ; the first stage is from native information, the remainder from personal 
observation ; it is asserted that this route is practicable throughout for laden animals.—(Ali- 
good.) 


(2)—-Vid SANG SAFID RIVER. 


10. To Hitto# (as . 118; From the east side of the Choti Gali Pass the 
above) ath runs straight on down the level grassy 

11. Lupve Mare . 1l lank of the Sang Saffd river to the encamping 
129 | ground, on an undulating grassy spot, just 


above where the forest commences. 

There are a few shepherds’ huts in the neighbourhood. In summer it might be 
necessary to ford the river higher up. On the eastern side of this part of the Panjdl range 
the whole of the upper slopes are round and sodulacing: covered with rich pasturage; the 
lower slopes are similar in shape, but are clothed with dense pine forests, amid which here 
and there are small open grassy glades. In the recesses of these forests Gujare construct 
temporary habitations, in which they reside in summer, while pasturing their cattle on the 
rich grass. The higher open slopes are frequented by shepherds, in every direction, until 
the froats of autumn destroy the grass and gradually drive them down. 

No supplies, except grase and fuel; water from Sang Salid river. Camping ground open 
and grassy. 


12. GosrpatR1 - 9 Road enters the pine forest soon after the last 
138 | encamping ground, and rans down the right 
bank of the river (which is known by the name 
of Sang Safid high up, and here as the Diidh 
Ganga), until it turns off opposite ed ahs and crosses the ridge looking down on it. There 
is another road which continues down the Dédh Ganga. 

Gojipatri has a famous zfarat ; the houses are scattered here and there: the hills above 
the place are covered with fruit trees, hazels, andjungle. Soon after the commencement of 
this march, the road is joined by the path from Pinch, which crosses the Panjal range by 
the Sung Safid Pass ; it is not a good path, but is said to be practicable for laden animals. 

No supplies; grass plentiful, and green Indian-corn in summer. Wood and water 
abundant. 

13. Nicdut . 9 A low spur of wooded hill is crossed before des- 
147 | cending to Hopri; the path then leads down 
a small stream to its confluence with the Didh 
Ganga, where it turns to the right, along the 
edge of the karewa to Né&gém, a village which gives its name to the district. Road easy. 


Supplies cf grain might probably be obtained here; grass may be found by the 


streams. . ; 
Good encamping ground on the high land above the village. 


* ‘ uN he At Wahtor the road meets the Pir Panjdl 
ae ae baaeae Route—(See Route No. 21.) ! 
Toman - el Jess 168 Bates— Montgomerie—Allgood.) 
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ROUTE No. 21. 


Gusnat to Srinagar (sy Barasar anp Tae Pir Pansat.) 


Distance 1N MILES. 


Btage or halting-place. —— Deseription, &c, 
Interme- 
diate. Total. 


Country level, open, and fairly cultivated ; road 
12 0 | unmetalled, but fair; pasa Harbaspir at 4, and 
cross the nala at 63 miles; after heavy rain 
this na/a is impassable. 
Daolatnagar a village. Supplies and water procurable. 


The road from Sialkot vid Julalpsr debouches here.—(See Route No. 53.) 
2. Korta . ; | 8 Country and road as in Jast stage ; pass Bézdrg” 


1. DaobatnagaR .| 120 


20 | wdr at 23, and Kakrali at 7 miles. 
Kotla a small town. Supplies aud water abund- 
ant. 


8. BarapaR . -| 484 Country undulating ; road very fair; the xalas 
—-——| 28 4 | are difficult after heavy rain; leave the Gujrét 
district about half-way; the road here crosses 
the north-east end of the Pubbi hills. 
Bhimbar ia a small town situated at the foot of the low hills. Supplies and water abund- 
ant; two bungalows for travellers a little to south-east of the town. Population 6,000. 


4. SarpaBhpD -| 150 Leaving town, road crosses stream, which is 
j——-———-| 43 4 /abont 30 yards wide, and usually fordable, but 

subject to freshets; passes through fielda, 

crossing and re-crossing stream ; it then lies ap 

narrow valley, which is traversed by a small stream to the foot of the Addidak. The ascent is 


about 24 miles. 


No baradéri or accommodation of any kind, and very 
little shade. At 2p. u.on 28th April the thermometer 
stood at 95° in the shade. Supplies may be procured in 

8. Dauna | 100 | small quantities with great difficulty, but Ane fish from 
the Ban may be had in abundance. 


4, Korn . -| 890 Koh-i-Rati to Kotli might easily be made in one march. 
The road is easy, with the exception of one or two 
pele and they are not difficult. There is a good brick 
iouse on the high bank of the Katir river. There is 
also a wretched baraddrt, usually occupied by European 
Toran +} 460 | travellers, Supplies are plentiful. 


From Saidabad there is also a route to Mirpur. 


6 Naosuxza . -{[ 124 Road leads along banks of stream which has to 

———} 660 | be forded several times, then winds through 
fields which are intersected here and there by 
low grassy ridges, and then conducts to foot 
of Kaman Goshi range, which is about 5 miles from Saidabdd. The ascent is about a 
mile, mostly over smooth, bare, and slate-coloured rocks; there area few huts on the sum- 
mit: the descent is much longer; road generally smooth, but now and then rough and 
rather steep; pine and other trees are numerous. Path is then pretty level for about 4 miles 
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Route No. 21—continued. 


to Naoshera, a stone-built town situated in open plain above right bank of Tawi river, A 
bungalow for travellers in the Bacli Bégh ; a large urchard abouta mile short of the town. 
Supplies and water abundant. 


A road from Jamiand Aknur debouches here. 


6. CHaneas Sanit .{ 13 4 Road lies the whole way along the valley of the 

—-—| 694 | Tawi, which is usually not more than a mile 

wide, bounded on both sides by low wood- 

ed hills. There are two paths; the lower and 

shorter follows the bed of the river; it ie very rough, and only fit for walking; upper 

or pony road passes mostly along the right bank of the river, crossing about ten low spurs 

of rough slaty rocks. 

Changas isa small and scattered village upon a table-land above the right bank of 

the Tawi. An old saréi and a bungalow ahout } mile ‘rom village, overlooking river. 
Supplies scarce; water procurable. Space for encawping limited. 


7. Risaonf op Ram-| 140 The road is easy, continuing up the valley of the 
por. Tawi; there are wwo paths, a lower or footpath, 
i—————| 83. 4 | and an upper or pony road, The latter passes 
along the right bank of the river and crosses 
numerous low spurs similar to those on the previous stage. There are two old sardis at 
Moradpér. The usual road crosses the Tawi by ford about # of a mile below Rajaori, but 
if the river is very high, it is necessary to continue on the right bank up to the town, which 
is also called Rampdr. It isa partly walled town situated at the foot of a low range of 
hills overlooking the Tawi, whose bed is here exceedingly rough, and duricg the rains often 
impassable for several hours. There is a bungalow on the left bank of the river immediately 
opposite the town. Supplies and water abundant. <A bridge might be thrown across the 
Tawi, below Rdjaorf, without much difficulty. 


aft Rashont there is another route to ALIABAD BSARAI by the DABHAL PASS and NANDAN 
° Miles. 


1. To Darwaz . 12 A large village; encamping ground apparentl d. 
Darhal is mle 7 pong is prohetly 12 7 ed from 
Réjaorf, The road lies up the valley of the Darbal 
stream, and is represented as being good and easy for laden animale throughout. 


2. Bs,ox . . 7 No supplies; fuel must be cut a mile back; excellent 
grazing; water in abundance; and any amount of good 
encamping ground. 

The road ia at first level ; it then commences to ascend in a 
north-easterly direction, and afterwards bends to the south-east; the ascent in about two miles, 
the latter part being the steepest. Beloh consists of three or four shepherds’ huts. The 
mountains here are long, smooth and sloping, and covered with magnificent pasturage in 
summer. There is an easy road from Belob into the Rupri valley by the Bhég Sar; it is a 
short march, 


3. AvfaBip Sazdr . 12 | An easy, sloping ascent up a smooth, grassy hill to the 
Nil Sar, where there isan opening in the spur; from 
31 | thence the ascent to the water-shed of the Panjdl is 
almost imperceptible, and the road is carried through » 
natural opening in the range near the head of the Nandan Sar. ‘The lake is a fine, clear 
blue sheet of water. ‘Ihe spur to the east of the lake is steep and precipitous, but on the 
west, where the road runs, it is sloping. Down the Laddi river to Aliabéd Sardi is all easy. 
The elevation of the northern Darbal Pass is 13,080 feet. There is a practicable pony 
road from the neighbourhood of the Nandan Sar to the summit of the Pir Panj4l Pass, 
joining the Mastan road about half-way. It goes under the name of the Ram Nér road. 
There ia also a practicable pay toad from the Nandan Sar to Rupri. Supplies scarce. 
This is the old Mogul road, before that by the Pir Panjal was made. Jn the above 
route, the first stage to the top of the ascent above Darbal is from native information; the 
rest of the road was traveraed by Captain Allgood, who states that he considers it the easiest 
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Route No. 21—continued. 


of all the passes leading into Kashmfr with which he is acquainted. It should not be at- 
tempted until about the first week in June.—(Adlgood.) 


A pony can be ridden by this route.—(Drew.) 


From Rdjaort there isa route vid Siwana, which joins the Naoshera-Kotli road at 
Koireta. A road from Jamu aad Aknur debouches here. 


8. Tgina Manpr .{ 14 U If the encamping ground is on the right bank 
972% | of the Tawi near the town, the river must 
be forded about a mile north of Rajaorf; if 
on the left bank, opposite the town, the road 
continues up the valley of the Tawi; both river and valley become gradually narrower, but 
the hills on each side are more lofty; a wide stream with a rough bed has to be forded about 
a mile from Raéjaori; the village and old sardi of Fatehpir are about a mile further on, 
and near Lira Baoli, about four miles beyond the path leaves the river, approaching it again 
near the old sari within a few hundred yards of Théna Mandi, a small town or bazdr 
situated on the left bank of the Tawi at the mouth of the valiey in which the river rises. 
Supplies procurable, water abundant; encamping ground small; there is a bungalow 
situated on the hill side above the right bank of the stream, overlooking the Mandi. 


9, BaRaMG@ALI : 103 The first half of this march is a continuous but 
108 0 | tolerably easy ascent, mostly through open 
forest; the other a similar but more gradual 
descent through thick forest. About a mile 
from Théna Mandi the Péinch road branches off to the west, and from this point to the 
small village of Ajanabéd, high up to the east, the incipient Tawi has to be forded several 
times. Thereare several huts on the summit of the Rattan Pir, which is distant about five 
miles from Théna Mandi, and has an elevation of 8,200 feet. Just before reaching Baram- 
gali, the Purnoi stream, an impetuous torrent, has to be crossed by a wooden bridge. 
Baramgali is a small village in the territory of the Pinch réja; it is surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and is situated on a small elevated ridge between the Purnoi and Stiran streams. 
On the opposite bank of the latter river there is an old stone fort, with loopholed walls, 
which commands the ridge, which would be difficult to turn. Supplies scarce; water abund- 
ant; accommodation may be obtained in a small square mud sardi. In winter the snow lies 
very deep at Baramgali. 

From near Baramgali the roads leading into Kashmir by the Mastan Pass (13,780 feet) 
and the Choti Gali Pass (14,090 feet) diverge; the former pass crosses the Panjdél range to 
the south of the Pir Panjdl; the latter to the north. Both these roads are practicable for 
laden cattle, and though more elevated than the Pfr Panjél, have the advantage of running 
along the summit of the ridges, and are nowhere commanded in approaching the passes. 
From Baramgali there is a road to Pdnch, which follows the course of the Stiran; it is said 
to be quite practicable for ponies.—(See Route No. 22.) 


10. Posuiana « -| 8 9O Road lies up a narrow, deep defile, which is tra- 
116 0 | versed by the Chitta Pani or Stran river; 

after a gentle ascent it descends to the bed of 

the stream, which, during the rains, is a rapid 
torrent; it then contioucs for about five miles, mostly along its rocky bed, but crossing and 
re-crossing it by rough wooden bridges about thirty times; about a mile from Poshidna 
it makes a steep ascent above the right bank of the stream, and passes up to the little 
village, inhabited by Kashmirfs, which is situated about half-way up the steep grassy side of 
the lofty mountains. Supplies scarce; water procurable. There ia no bungalow, and the 
only place available for pitching tents is on the flat tops of the houses. 

The road leading into Kashmfr by the Chitta Pani Pass (14,540 feet) diverges to the north 
from Poshiéna. Itis not open until early in June, and is impracticable for laden animals. 
It lies up the valley of the Chitta Pani and joias the Choti Gali path beyond the pass. By 
this road the most convenient encamping ground is near the bed of the stream at Chitta Pant 
(a amall waterfall so named on account of the white appearance of the water) at the 
commencement of the ascent; fuel is procurable. From Chitta Pani there is a shephent 
path to Aliabfd Sardi, but the ascent is steep and difficult: from the summit the t 
to Aliab4d Sarai is remarkably easy, perfectly open, and in no way commanded. 
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11, Aurapip Sarit . 11 For the first. mile and a half the road is easy, 
—-——| 127 | lying along the side of the mountain; it then 
descends to the Réintakki, a small open space 
on the bank of the river, available as an 
encamping ‘ground ; it then crosses the Chitta Pani for the last time, and leads to the Nilana 
valley, at the upper end of which the ascent of the Pfr begins, Chedikand is a stone hat 
on the north side of the road, just after entering the Nilana; and Rasikand is another, about 
an hour’s walk further on. When clear of snow the asceat, though steep, is easy enough, as 
the road is good and carried up by zig-zags. On the summit of the pass there area few huts 
and an octagonal tower of no strength, built of stone and loop-holed. The top ofthe pasa is 
about six wiles distant from Poshidna; its elevation 1s 11,400 feet, and it may be reached 
in about three hours: it is a fine grassy plateau, about half a mile wide, with a gradual slope 
down to the Aliabdd Sardi, which is about five miles distant over a very easy road. The 
sardi is one of the usual Mogul buildings, standing above on the mountain side, end is buried 
in snow for more than half the year. Supplies scarce ; water and wood procurable. 

The Pir Panj4l Pass is generally closed by the falls of snow which occur in November 
and opens again in April or May, according to the season The ascent of the pass from the 
west in the face of a determined enemy would be a matter of great difficulty, as it might 
be defended from base to summit. In the time of Ranjit Singh, elephants more than once 
carried guns over the Pir Panjdl Pass. The path from Réjaoif, which crosses the Punjdr 
range by the Darhal Pass, rejoins the main road at Aliabad Sardi. 

The roads from Rajaort vii the Nandan Sar and the Darhal Pass debouch here. 


12, HirrGra . . 12 Road continues down the valley, which gradual- 
139 | ly widens—at first it is undulating, sometimes 

steep and rather rongh—on the left bank of 

the roaring torrent, which flows several hundred 
feet below. The walled portion of the road, about 2 miles from the sardi, is called Lal Ghulém ; 
it is built out from the almost perpendicular side of the mountain overlooking a deep precipice, 
Zujnar is a watch tower about a mile further on ; Shahkét is an old fort situated at the edge 
of the plateau, on the right bank of the river, and commanding the entrance to the valley of 
the Rupri stream ; just after passing it, the path descends to the Suksardi, an old building on 
the left bank of the Rembidra. Dribji is an encamping ground on the left bank of the river, 
about 3 miles from Hirptirs ; neither coolies nor eae are procurable, but there is good 
grazing’ for cattle, and an abundance of water. From Dtibji there is a direct path to Srinagar, 
which lies over the range, and through the pine forest to Pakaptira ; it is practicable for laden 
animals. There ie also a path to Sbupion through the forest along the ridge above the 
left bank of the Rembidra, which is also practicable for cattle, but the main road crosses to the 
right bank of the river (which is not fordable) by a wooden bridge, and hes through the thick 
pine forest by the bank of the stream to Hirpura, which is a small and scattered village 
situated in the middle of the valley, bere about half awile wide. Some accommodation may 
be obtained in the old Mogul sardi, situated at the southern end of the village. Supplies 
and water procurable, and ample space for encamping. 


13, SHurion . . 8 Road level and smooth along the right bank 

j—————| 147 | of the Rembiéra; valley gradually widens and 

debouches into the plain of Kaaumfr before 

reaching Shupion, which is the largest towa 

on this side of the valley, and the commercial depdt for the Panjdb. Supplivs and water 
abundant. Two bungalows, and an ample space for encamping. 

The routes vid Budil and Guldbgarh Passes debouch here (see Routes Nos. 50 and 

56.) Islamabad, which lies due east, may be reached in two marchers. From Shupion a 

route goes to Baramila via Chrar and Gulmarg, 


14. Ram . : 11 Road lies over low irrigated lands to the 
158 | Rembidra, which flows in several streams, 

some of which are bridged. The bed is about 

of amile wide, covered with boublers ; about 
2 miles further on the road crosses the Mankand, a similar but smaller stream, it then rune 
along the foot of low hills which slope down to it to Shabjumarg. an old aarai about 7 miles 
from Shupion. About 2 miles further on it descends tothe Kamchd river, which basa 
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wide bed of boulders, and flows in several branches through a rich and narrow valley between 
two table lands; it then ascends and shortly leads to an old dharmsdla or rest-house. 

Ramd is abont a mile further on ; it is a considerable village situated under a low range 
of hills. Opposite the village there is a travellers’ bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful ; 
camping ground confined, but ample space on the table-land, about 3 miles beyond. 

15, SginaGar . . 18 The roadlis tolerably smooth and level through- 

out; at 22 miles it ascends the table-land; at 

Khanpur,6 miles, there is an old sardi. Wahtor 

is aconsiderable village with fine chunar trees 

wes about 5 miles further on; thence to Srinagar 

ToTaL i——-+; 176 | the road isa made one, about 12 feet wide, 

thro ugh a poplar avenue on the right bank of 

the Didh Ganga, passing the Ram Bégh séidi 

and the temple containing the ashes of the late Mahardja Guld&b Singh. The road enters 

Srinagar, the capital of Kashmfr, at the south-east corner of the city close to the Sher Garhi.— 
(Allgood — Ince—See Route No. 44, Mari to Srinagar.) 

The road is passable for laden ponies, though in some places difficult for them. Open 
or 7 months.—(Drew.) 


( Bates—Montgomerte— Drew, &c.— Route Book.) 


ROUTE No. 22. 


Gusrit to Srinagar (sy R&saorf, Pénch anp H4sf Pfr Pass). 


DsstaNck Ot MILES. 


Stage or balting-place. a => Description, &c, 
Inter- 
mediate. | Total. 


GusRit to Trkna | j 


Manpt. See Route No. 21, 
8 MARCHES . . ove 97° 4 
9 Stearn . -| 16 0 About a mile beyond Thdna Mandi the Panjdb 


113 4 | road turns off to the west from that leading 

ae into Kashmir by the Pir Panjal Pass, and 
winding up the side of the hills on the left, it leaves the Théna valley by a gap on the top 
of the ridge. Afteraslight descent, it ascends and leads through the forest to the Rattan 
Pir Pass, which is about 6 miles from Théna; the descent on the north side of the pass is 
easy; the road leads down a deep and very narrow gully, the sides of which are covered with 
dense forest, and the lower two-thirds are traversed by a small stream which hasto be forded 
about half'a dozen times. The, gully opens into the valley of the Stiran river, which is here 
about 150 yards wide, and bounded on each side by rather lofty and usually sloping hills, 
covered with thick forest on the north, and with grass on the southern sides, Just after 
ente:ing the valley the river has to be forded, and about mile further on is the village of 
Bifbaj, situated on the side of the hill above tbe right bank of the river about 3 miles from the 
Rattan Pir Pass. From Bifliaj the road continues along the Stiran valley all the way, and is 
generally level and _toierably smooth ; the first 4 miles are alung the right bank of the river, 
and the path ascends the bank here and there when the river is high. About 3 miles from 
Suian it crosses the stream by a ford, and thence continues along its left bank. Stiran is a 
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small village and contains a thdna, in which a small garrison is usually quartered. Supplies 
scarce, water piocurable. ‘I'here is a travellers’ bungalow a few hundred yards beyond it. 
Baramgali on the Pir Panjdi route is distant 15 miles south-east of Stiran, by the direct 
road. 

From Stran there is a route vid Firozpir Pass to Gulmarg, viz. :-— 


Miles, 


1. To Mann . : 15 | A large village Supplies and coolies abundant; an easy 
stage: for the first part along the Punch road, as far 
as the junction of the Mandi stream with Suran river. 

Then along the Mandi to village. 


2. GaaRi . 10 | A small village ; but few supplies and coolies procurable. 
An easy stage with afew gentle ups aud downs along 
the banks of the stream. 


3. BabzaTanH . 7 15! An encamping ground; neither coolies nor supplies. 

Cross Firozptir Pass (12,569 feet) ; ascent steep and occa 
sionally rough; descent easy. Before ascending ford a 
large stream, and pass in some places alas bridged with hardened snow. 


4. Guimara . : 12 | The road passes along a valley, overa range, and through 
the Killan Marg forest to Gulmarg. It is steep but 
|---| smooth.—(Ince.) 


Toran od 62 
10, Pénce . Road continues along the Stiran valley; it 
(3,300 ft.) 1274 | crosses the river by a ford just opposite the 


village, and thence passes the whole way along 
its right bank. The first 5 or 6 miles lie over level turf covered with low jungle; the 
remaining 8 through corn and rice-fields, Several springs may be seen on the road sides; 
about half-way the Mandi stream, which flows from the north-east, has to be forded. ‘The paths 
leading into Kashucir by the Firozpdr, Zamir, Tosha Maiddn, Chor Gali, Mirptir, and Sang 
Satid Passes lie up the valley of this stream. Punch is a emall town situated in the valley 
onthe right bank of the PGnch Tawi, just above the junction of the Bitarb. Supplies 
abundant. There is a travellers’ bungalow situated under a table-land near the left bank of 
the Bitarh, about a mile beyond the town. 

From Pinch, Srinagar may be reached vid Firozpdr Pass by the route described above, 
(See Stiran.) 

This is a very direct and much frequented route; Iaden coolies can go easily in six days 
from Srinagar to Pinch. The pass i generally open from May to December, and it is 
sometimes crossed as late as February in favorable weather.— (Montgomerie ) 

See also Route No. 20. 

11. Kaucta. 7 9 Road turns to the north and passes up the 
136} | valley of the Bitarh, which is bounded by lofty 

well-wooded hills, and averages less than 3 mile 
- in width, narrowing gradually towards its upper 
end. The path « first ascends, and after leading for 14 mule through felds, again de- 
scends to the river and crosses a branch of it by a ford. After passing along ita saudy bed 
for 1} mile, it again crosses the stream by a ford, and re-ascends the left bank by a short 
but rather rough path, and leads to the village of Daigwar, which is about 2 miles further 
on, and about £ miles from Pinch. A little beyond it, opposite Chota Diagwar, the path 
again descends to the river, and continues nearly on a level with it for about 4 miles, 
crossing and re-crossing it by fords about fonr or five times. About 1} mile from Kahdta it 
Jeaves the river, and ascends its right bank for about 300 feet, and thence continues with one 
intervening dip to the village. Kahtta is a sinall village situated at the foot of the range 
of hills alont 20 feet above the right bank of the Bitarh. There is a travellers’ bungalow 
below the village. Supplies and water procurable. 
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12, Atranhp . i 8 Road lies chiefly up along and narrow valley, 
1443 | which leads to the foot of the Haji Pfr. It 
passes by an easy ascent up to the summit of 
the spur which projects from the hills a few 
hundred yards beyond the village, and then turns to the left and winds along the {mountain 
side, where it is sometimes narrowed by the rocks on either side, and shortly descends to the 
rocky bed of a stream, which has to be forded. This stream is about 3 miles from Kabtta 
and it flows into the Bitarh. The remainder of the road, which is occasionally very rough 
and sometimes steep, continues along its left bank all the way. On approaching Aliabad 
the valley becomes much narrower, and the stream diminishes, but the hills increase in 
height, their slopes being covered with forest, especially on the west side. The Haji 
Pir range closes the upper end of the valley, and the path leading over it may be seen from 
a considerable distance winding up its naked side. Aliabdd is a small village built upon 
the side of the hill; supplies and coolies are scarce; there is a small bungalow for travellers, 
and adjoining it are the ruins of an old sardi. 
18. HarpazaBip . 7 In this march the road makes an ascent of 
161} | about 3 or 4 miles on one side of the mountain, 
and a similar descent on the other. The ascent 
commences about 3 mile from Aliabdd, and is 
tolerably smooth, but rather steep in places. There is a stone hut on the top. The 
summit of the H4ji Pir ridge has an elevation of 8,500 feet; it is covered with grasa, and 
is tolerably level for about 4 mile; path then descends, becoming rougher and steeper as it 
roceeds ; in some parts it is merely a passage between the hard rocks. About a mile 
rom the top and 20 yards from the east side of the road, there is a spring. The path 
continues through dense forests all the way down to the bottom, where a mountain torrent, 
which flows along a deep gorge on the left, has to be forded a few hundred yards from 
Haidarabéd. This is a very small village in Kashmir territory. Supplies of food and coolies 
are very uncertain. There are two bungalows close to the village. 


14, Uni . ? 10 Road continues along the side of the valley on 
1613 | the left bank of the Shah Kahtta stream the 

whole way. On leaving Haidarabdd there is a 

gradual ascent for about a mile, then agentle 
descent of about 300 feet to ford a mountain stream ; then an ascent on the other side to & 
piece which is tolerably level for about § mile; a long and steep descent then commences, 
which is often very rough and sometimes narrow, leading to the level of the river, about 3 
miles from Haidarabdd (near the bottom is a waterfall); after a few hundred yards the path 
again ascends to the left, and after several ups aud downs, which though short are steep and 
rough, it leads to the village of Talawari, about 6 miles from Haidarabéd ; thence the road is 
tolerably smooth and level for about 4 mile; it then ascends by a very ateep, rough, and 
narrow path for about another 3 mile, and then descends again by a similar road; after a 
tolerably easy $ mile a mountain stream is reached which has to be forded ; thence the road 
passes chiefly through fields, and finally joins the road from Mari, near Uri, A suspen- 
sion bridga across the Jhelum, a village with small fort; supplies and water procurable. 


15. Naosurra . 14 175 4 
16. Bazamta . 9 184 3 
VW, Patan , . 14 198 } See Route No. 44. 
18, SRINAGAR . 17 oss 
Toran. . se 215 3 The route from Réjaorf to Srinagar by way of 


Pinch involves a considerable detour, but is 
used at such times as the Pir Panjdl road is 
closed by snow; it is traversed by laden cattle 
throughont, and that part of the road between Rdjaori and Pénch is practicable for camels. 
— (Montgomerie— Ince.) ! 
I. freer from snow than the route oid Pfr Panjél, and therefore open for traffic earlier 
(Drew—page 140 ) 
( Bates— Montgomerie—Drew—Ince.) 
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ROUTE No. 23. 


Géxzais to Astor (vid BGrzit Pass). 
Authority.—MAntFoLp. 


eee eee EEE 


Distance IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &&. 
Tnterme- | Total, 

ee ney 

1, Barcua 9 os Road fairly good. Cross one stream, the Gish- 
at, by s good bridge. Juarge camping ground 

close to river. Firewood aud forage. 

2. MapanaB ll 20 

8, BoéaziL DAK HOUSE 10 30 Road good up valley. Snow at Bérzil till end 
(12,000 ft.) of May. Here road branches to Skardd and 

. Astor. Good greund. Firewood scanty. 

4. Dig House on ll 41 Road up an easy open ravine. Easy ascent 
NORTH SIDE OF the whole way to Kotah (6 miles). Descent on 
Pass. north very gradual and open. 

6. Disxapam (10,500 9 50 Road easy. Cross a stream by a good bridge. 
feet). At Ddskaram two large villages on either side 

of stream. Supplies and forage plentiful. 

6, Gapal . . 11 61 Easy march. Good ce by river. From here 
there fl a summer road to Skardé. Gadai isa 
small village ona plateau. Camp by river side. 
Bridge close by. 

7. Navedm . 9 70 Good road, rising about 1,600 feet to the vil- 
lage, which is a large one on a plateau. 

8. Astor (7,840f..) . 14 8k Road bad. Steep descent to Astor river, then 


good till near Astor, when it again becomes bad. 
Cross river by a bridge and ascend by a very 
| ateep path to the fort. 


ROUTE No. 24. 


GurpasrGr To Sainacar (BY Patuanxét, Basavwi, Baprawia, Kisurwip, 
AND THE MarBaL Pass.) 


Dretascs 18 MILES. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, £c. 
Interm 
"liste. Total. 
1, Diwanacan . .| 7 4 74 Asmall town with a sardi for Europeans on 


the right bank of the Bari Doab Canal; supplies 
and water plentiful; encamping ground good ; 
pans level, open, and well-cultivated ; road 
ts 
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2. Jaxno Laurer .}/ 8 O 15 4 A village; supplies procurable after notice ; 
water plentiful; encamping ground swampy; 
country and road as in last stage: cross the 
canal at 2, pass Parmanund at 43, and Khan. 
wan at 6} miles. 


3. ParHankot -| 8 6 24 2 A large town with an old fort situated at the 
foot of the hills ;a sarai for Europeans ; supplies 
and water plentifnl; encamping ground good; 
country and road as above: cross caual at 4} 


miles. 
From Pathdénkét there is a route to Chamba, 
vizi— 
1. To Shahpir . 9 A smull town; supplies must be collected; water plenti- 


ful; road hilly and stony. 


2. Phungota . 113 | Supplies and coolies procurable; road practicable for 
laden mules the whole way, but during the rains the 
8. Sindhara . 10 | streams between Phungota and Sindhara are impassable; 


the road between these places is bad aud stony. Chamba 
territory entered at 6 miles from Phungota. 


4, Batri. . 12} | A few houses; supplies must be collected; water pro- 
curable ; road practicable for laden mules. 


5. Chamba . 14 
57 


Aod from Pathankét there is a route to Jami, viz.:— 


Miles 

II.—1. To Kuthéa . - 12 

2. Jasrota. . . 12 

3. Aleh . . » 12 

4. Samba . . - 12 

5. Ismailpar . . » 13 

6. Jamu . : -u 

72 (Higel), 

4. MapHortr -{| 6 6 A large place on left bank of the Ravf; supplies 
i—————-; 31 © j and water plentiful; country level, open, and 


well-cultivated ; road unmetualled, but good. 


6. Tain Fort -|15 0 A large village ; supplies procurable after due 
————| 46 0 | notice; water plentiful ; road very fair: cross 
Ravi by ferry. 


6. BasaOLI. . 12 0 | An important town in the province of Jamd, 
, 58 O | situated on the right bank of the Ravi, one long 
| march or two ordinary marches, south west of 

Dalhousie, and 9 marches, or about 95 miles, 
north-east of Amritsar, by way of Gurdaspur, Pathankét, and Madhopty, crossing the river 
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by ytd below Thain fort. The ferry at Basaolf is frequently impracticable when the river 
is in flood. 

Bapplies and water abundant; encamp ata tank near the fort; road fair and fit for 
camels, 

There are three strong places in Basaoli, which are all situated towards the north-east 
end of the town, viz., an old fort now used as a treasury, the palace, and the fort of Devi 
Kala, built on the site of an old Hind temple. 


The old fort, which is situated close to the town, is perched on the top of a limestone 
cone which rises to a height of about 75 feet from the surrounding plain; it is a small 
masonry building, about 60 feet square, with a bastion at each corner and a dry well in the 
middle of the enclosure. ‘I'he walls are cracked and rotten, and it has no armament, being 
used only as a tieasury. 

The palace, which stands a little to the north, on the other side of a large tank, is an old 
square buildivg contained by very high walls which seem fast decaying. It is at present 
occupied as a iesidence by the widowed rani of Kalian Pal, raja of Belaor. 

The Devi Kala is a masonry building, seemingly in good repair. It occupies the creat 
of the ridge, which runs almost parallel to the town on the north-east, at the distance of 
about half a mile. rising to a height of about 300 feet above the level of the town. The sides 
of the ridge are steep and abrupt, and covered with scrub jungle; the fort occupies the highest 
point of the crest just before it drops down into the Ravi. 


There is a path which leads up to the fort from the direction of the palace, which must be 
very steep; it could, however, be easily approached from the north-west along the ridge. 

The form of the work appears to be an irregular square, with demi-bastions at intervals, 
and a large bastion at the south-east corner, faciug the towa and river; the walls, which are 
loop-huled, seem to be about 40 feet high. ‘Ihe fort is said to be armed with three guns, with 
a garrison of about fifty men, and to have a spring just outside the walls in addition to the 
usual tank inside. This fort is also sometimes used as a prison. 


From Basaoli it is two easy marches to Dalhousie. 


Leaving Basaoli, the path crosses the low bare 
ridges to the north-west, and passes through the 
scattered village of Rain, whence the path 
ascends the Burmah ridge by a steep paved 
road and descends to the Jitair stream (a torrent which dries in summer); path crosses 
the bed of the main stream and follows up a branch for some little way; it then 
ascends gradually by paved road to the scattered hamlet of Samdn; the path, which is 
here unmade but level, lies through the fields to the northernmost portion of the village, 
which is called Jasrota, whence it slopes down the side of the bill to the Chil, a torrent 
of clear cold water about 2 feet deep and 20 broad, which is crossed by stepping stones ; 
the track is here not well defined, and the path is rough and stony; it follows the course 
of the stream for some way, then ascends the hill by a somewhat steep, paved path to small 
village of Lar, and continues ascent of hill by paved path, which is steep in places, then 
descends a short way to small scattered village of Jinrali (a daoli of coul, clear water with 
sbady trees by wayside); it then passes through the fields, and is tolerably smooth and 
level, crosses diy bed of torrent and ascends some little distance to the small village of Pad, 
situated at the toot of the higher range of hills. Supplies are with difficulty obtainable, and 
in the dry season water must be brought from some distance. Level space for encamping 
limited. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 15 m.). 

The descent to the Chil stream and path up its bank is very rough and ¢:ficult for 
d be sent round from Jasrota through the village of Dodla te the east, 
r path at inrali; thie detour adds about two miles to the march ; this 
path is also rongh, but not so difficult as at places on the regular track. From Ptid there 
is said to be a path leading directly to Dalbousie which crosses the Ravi near the village of 
Salo (by # 1ope-bridge when in flood ); the distance may be 18 miles. 
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8, Banr -| 11 0 Leaving Pid, the path, which is at first rather 
i——_——| 82 0 | steepand ill-defined, ascends the spur immediate- 
ly in front, and is then tolerably level along 
the side of the hill toa rill of water near some 
huts called Kot. (On the other side of the valley, which is drained by the Chil stream, are 
some scattered habitations with patches of cultivation, comprising the villages of Bekker, 
Silo, and Kuchia.) 
Leaving the Kot stream, the road, which is now paved, is steep, passing one or two bad 
laces to a fine clear stream ; another is passed a short distance further on, and also a baols, 
fore reaching the top of the Banjil Gali. The hill is quite bare, except near the top, 
where the path is shaded by forest of oak and rhododendron. The summit is smooth 
and level; on it is a small wooden temple called the Issur Nag, embellished with some 
rough carvings; it is well shaded, and forms a convenient resting place; water is procur- 
able at some little distance froma the road. On each side of the pass rise high hills; that 
to the right (east) is called Chirrion, that on the left (west) Rémratchan. 


Leaving Banjil Gali, the path, which is unmade and very steep, descends the side'of the 
hill through forest to the Sat Sur; the first of these streams is reached in about 26 minutes 
from the sammit, After passing the streams the path emerges from the forest and creeps 
along the bare side of the pee aetous mountain, descending gradually to a hut, where water is 

rocurable. This part of the road is rough and stony, and in places very narrow and 

angerous for cattle; ponies must be sent round from the summit of the Banjil Gali by the 
Dibbro path, rejoining the main path at this dharmsala. Leaving the dharmsala, the path 
makes a steep descent by a paved road to a small stream, soon after passing which 
the direct footpath leaves the paved road and drops down to the bed of the Siowa, and after 
keeping for a short distance along the right bank, it crosses the river by a temporary wooden 
bridge below the village of Sertal. The bridge, which is of the tangeri description, consists 
of two spans of about 30 feet and 12 feet respectively. During the melting of the snows, 
the Siowa is a deep and impetuous torrent, Aa is not fordable at this spot, but fords are said 
to exist above and below the bridge. (Tis portion of the road is impassable for cattle, 
which must be sentround by the upper road through the village of Beakan, crossing the Kad 
stream by a bridge and keeping along the right bank of the Siowa, rejoining the main path 
by the bridge at Bani). Leaving the river, the path ascends the valley through the fields of 
Sertal, which extend a considerable distance; it then drops down towards the stream, 
and keeping along the side of the hill above, it descends to its banks at Bani, which is 
& small village situated in the narrow valley. Some supplies are procurable, and there is 
ample space and shade for encamping below the bridge on the bank of the Siowa, 

(Time occupied iu walking, 5 bh. 10 m.). 


9, SgetaL Maza .| 12 0 Leaving Bani, path rises through the fields to 
94 Ojthe small village of Sind; it then continues 
along the side of the hill making a steep de- 
scent to the Bolak stream, which is crossed by 
& substantial timber bridge, having a span of about 46 feet; it then ascends the hill side, and 
passes hamlet of Buddira and on to Aso; path then dropsdown to the Siowa and is stony and 
rough, crossing the Bairo stream (fordable) by a temporary bridge, and passes through the 
fields to the hamlet of Drabble, leaving which it follows the left bank of the Siowa, crossing 
the river at the village of Ekail by a bridge of three timbers without balustrades, having a 
yes abont 70 feet. Leaving Ekail, path makes short and steep ascent to the village of 
ndal, and again descends to the right bank of the Siowa, and is rough and stony in places ; 
it crosses the Saon stream, and a little further on another and smaller stream, and makes 4 
short and deep ascent to the sloping fields below Loang. (Ponies cannot traverse the direct 
path between Bani and Loang, but must cross to the right bank of the Siowa by the Bani 
ridge and proceed over the hill by way of Banskor and Dar.) 
Leaving Loang, the path is smooth and level to Kurwa Sarkéri Bagh, where there are 
a few houses and some cultivation; it then descends and crosses a branch of the Siowa by 
a planked timber bridge, about 5 feet wide and 75 feet span; path then turns up the hill to 
the east, making a short, steep ascent to the village of Chuchli (six houses), and continues along 
above right bank of the stream until it meets a spur jutting out towards the east, which 
narrows the valley to a rocky gorge, through which the Siowa rashes; the path climbs the 
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face of this spur, and is steep but not very rough; the top is reachea in half an hour, and 
about ten minutes further on a stream; path then slopes down side of hill to bank of Siowa, 
where it becomes rough and stony, with one or two difficult places; it then debouches from 
the defile on to the Sertal Marg, an open grassy down enclosed by pine-clad mountains: the 
marg stretches north-west and south-east, and is about 2 miles long, with an average breadth 
of about half a mile, widening towards the northern extremity; a few Gujars’ huts are 
scattered about. The Siowa stream flows through the plain, receiving numerous rills from 
the mountain sides. The usual encamping ground is by a Gijar’s hut near some trees 
towards the north end of the valley. During the summer months there is generally a banid's 
shop here, where a precarious supply of grain in very small quantities may be obtained. 
This is a somewhat long march, but is not very difficult, and the scenery of the latter half 
at least is wild and grand. Ponies can follow the main path from Loang without much diffi- 
culty. This march can be conveniently divided by stopping at Loany, where supplies may 
be obtained. 
(Time occupied in walking, 6 h. 50 m.). 


10. Bappawir . -| 13.0 Leaving the camping ground, the path rises 
(5,427 ft.) ——| 107 0 | gradually throngh the grassy marg and pine 
forest; it is nowhere steep, and a pony may be 
ridden; numerous patches of snow are crossed 
(22nd May), and the top is reached about 4 miles from camp. The snmmit of the pass is 
& narrow ridge between lofty mountains, the Sdnbai tothe east and the Kuplds to the west; 
to the north there is a fine view of the snowy range. The descent on the north side is steeper 
than the ascent; the path follows the snowy bed of a stream, and crosses the Shama nadi 
(fordable) by the trunk of a tree; here there is a long hut for the convenience of travellera; 
the path then descends gradually through a shady ge to the Halhini stream, which is 
crossed by a substantial timber bridge, about 4 feet wide and 60 feet span; it then passes 
through a patch of cultivation, and on above the right bank of the stream to the small 
village of Basti, leaving which it continues to descend above the right bank of the Haldni, 
peste the Nalti bridge, which crosses the stream below the village, after which it leaves the 
ank of the river and turns down through the fields to the village of Sartangal, where the 
Halini stream has to be crossed below the village; there is now no bridge, but foot passengers 
can cross by a series of planks; ponies must continne down the right bank of the stream 
to the village of Monda, where there is a bridge. Having crossed the stream below Sar. 
tangal, the path follows the west side of a wide cultivated valley bare of trees, and passes the 
village of Sungili and continues through the fields to Kedrawér. 

A small town and fort. Supplies and water plentiful. 

(Time occupied in walking, 5 h. 25 m.). 

‘Lhe town is commanded from the west by a fort standing on a hill about 300 feet high; 
it is a large square building, with bastions at each corner, chiefly built of large blucks of slate 
clay, that hardens by long exposure to the sun and air; it is found in the vicinity ; the walls 
are loop-holed for musketry, and the fort is said te mount four guns, and to have a garrison 
of fifty men. The position is commanded by superior heights within easy range fhe the 
south and west. 

At Badrawér the route to Srinagar v4 Brari Bal Pass branches off. A route from Chamba 
also debouches at Badrawar. 


11. Jaoga . -| 17:0 | A small village ; supplies scarce; water pro- 

124 0 | curable; country mountainous, with beaut:ful 
scenery; road very fair; cross over a small hill 
on leaving Badrawér to the village of Chintur ; 
then along ascent of a hill along the ridge of which the road runs for a considerable distance, 
A similar descent on other side. Road by Siwardbar in summer; another by Jagud. 


12, JosHN1 . -} 14 0 A small village; supplies scarce; water procur- 
138 6 | able; country at first well wooded, afterwards 
bare hills, with the Chendb flowing below; road 
difficult in places; nala bridged. 
13. Kisurwie . -{ 15 0 A small town and fort situated on an elevated 
153 O | plateau near the confluence of the Chendb and 
aru Wardwdn rivers. Supplies of all sorts 
plentiful. The plain in which the town is 
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situated (5,300 feet) is about 4 miles from north to south and 2 miles across: it is undulat- 
ing. Everywhere cultivated and dotted with villages; it is bounded on the north and east 
by mountains, and on the west by a deep ravine, the eastern bank of which is formed by 
lofty rocky mountains. A ravine bounds the plateau on the south. The town is dirty and 
dilapidated, has a baz4v and shops, and about 200 houses. The old fort is manned by about 
80 sepoys. The inhabitants are more than half Kashmiris, the rest Hindtis. Climate 
warmer than Badrawér, less rain and snow-fall. The road from Joshni difficult and in places 
nerrow, following windiugs of Chendb. 

At Kishtwar there is a route up the Maru Wardwén valley to Petgam and Inshin (Route 
Wo. 32), and a road from Simla vzd the Rotang Pass, Tandi, Kilar, and Guldbyaih debouches 
here. 

14, MoaHat Marpin{| 16 0 A small village ; coolies and supplies obtainable ; 

——} 169 0 | road difficult in places; on leaving Kishtwar 

there is a stiff descent down a paved way for 

about half a mile to the Chendb, which runs 

here in a deep, narrow channel between high perpendicular rocks; it is crossed by a swing- 

ing rope-bridge. The remains of an old wooden bridge are visible. One mile further on 

the Mari Wardwan is crossed by a similar bridge; the road thence proceeds along its 

right bank for about a mile, and then ascends another stream for about 4 miles, making at 

length a steep descent to camp. Laden coolies can cross the bridges, but not ponies or 

mules, 

15. Suiverte . -{ 16 0 There are about eight houses here, but no sup- 

——— | 185 0 | plies can be depended upon; water plentiful ; 

country well wooded ; road very fair for foot 
passengers, but difficult for laden animals. 


16, Wankeinat -| 16 0 A few huts under the pass; supplies scarce ; 
———| 201 0 | water procurable ; country mountaimous ; famous 
pasture land but no cultivation; a steep pull 
up to the top of the Marbal Pass (11,570 feet) 
(5 miles from Singpir), with a similar descent on the other side. Snow lies on the pass till 
very late in the season. 
17. Wanaam . -| 9 0 A village; supplies scarce ; water plentiful ; 
210 0 | country tolerably level; road very fair. Pass 
Lower at 4 miles and Gohoon at 7 miles, then 
cross two streams, 
18, IstamaBiD . -| 17° 0 A good-sized town: supplies and water abun- 
———| 227 0 | dant; couatry level, open, and well-cultivated ; 
road good ; cross the first nada at Biddur at 3, 
Sagam at 5; the second nala at 74; the third 
at Hottra at 93, and pass near Bingh at 12 miles; here the Shababdd road joins in; the 
Jhelum is crossed at [slamab&d ; some of the streains are difficult after heavy rain. Islam- 
abdd is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum, which is here about 80 yards wide, and 
runs with a gentle current; it is navigable as far as Baramila, the north-west end of the 
valley (see Route No. 27). Hence to Petgam (Route No. 29), to Armnath (Route No. 26), 
to Inshiu (Route No, 28), to Si: (Route No. 75), to Surphrér (Route No. 74). 


19. ¢ wantrPGe -| 17.0 

244 0 See Route No 52. 

20. S2rwaGaR . -| 18 0 This part of the journey is generally per- 
_) furmed by boat. 

ToraL . «. | 262 0 


The route by the Marbal Pass is more generally called Singpdr; the descent on the 
Kashmir side is very good from the top of the ridge, and Inden ponies could with ease be 
taken down it; but on the Kishtwdr side the ascent is very difficult for cattle. But very few 
ponies are taken by this route, as the only way of getting them across the Mara Wardwdn 
and Chandra Lhdya rivers is by swimming, and both are at all seasons very difficult rivers 
to cross in this manner, specially the Maru Wardwdn ; when in flood it would be au impossibi- 
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lity. The Marbal Pass is generally closed about the end of October, and remains so until about 


the end of January. Fuel is obtainable at the top of the pass, but no water. —(Bates— 
Montgomerie— Allgood.) 


ROUTE No. 25. 


GurDASPUR To SRINAGAR (BY PATHANKOT, BASAOLI, BADRAWAR, AND THE 
BRARI BAL PASS.) 


Also by the Peristén Falley and Nandmarg Pass, 


Distance IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, | Description, &c. 
Tnterme- 
diate. | Total 


GuroasPte to Bapra-| 107 0| See Route No. 24. 
wir. 


ll. Kattan -| 11:0 } Leaving Radrawar the path lies down the open 
118 0} valley, whichis everywhere terraced into fielda, 

‘strewn with huge boulders: the cultivation ex- 

{tends up the slopes on the west side of the val- 
ley, but to the east the mountains are for the most part rocky and precipitous, The path crosses 
the Hayl stream (fordable) at the village of Kotli. (Below Kotli there is a bridge across the 
Nerd river, which is traversed by the road leading to Kishtwér); a little further on the 
Komeri stream is crossed by a wooden bridge at the village of Udrana ; the banks are steep ; 
the road then lies through the village of Gata (Neri bridged below the village), and then 
crosses a small stream below the village of Sarana and passing a temple on the banks of 
the Nerd crosses the Karoti Kad (fordable) by a bridge, just beyond which on the roadside 
there isa Jacl: shaded by a chunar tree; the path then dips down once or twice to the banks 
of the Nerti, and crosses a small stream by bridye or ford just below the vdlage of Dranga 
(bridge over the Nerd); it then continues along the left bank of the river, passing under the 
village of Chonda and on to Niota, and then to the hanilet of Sare (the most direct road hee 
tween Badrawdr and Doda is said to cross the river at this point; a large tree serves the 
purpose of a bridge); the path then rises to Kallin, which is situated on the top of the spur 
above the left bank of the Nerd near the junction of the Bin Kad. Supplies procurable ; 
water scarce ; that for drinking must be brought from the Bin Kad stream, which flows at 


some distance below the village. 
A small baraddriand space for encamping. (Time ocenpied in walking, 3 h. 60 m.). 


12. Dopa . -f 12 0) Leaving Kallan, path descends through fielda 
130 0} to the Bin Kad, which is crossed by a wooden 

bridge about 4 feet wide and 45 feet span, and 

cuntinues to descend through fields to the ginal 
village of Bhata, soon after leaving which the path strikes the side of the Lill above the Nert 
and follows along the left bank, passing Berarti, to the small village of Malna, from which it 
doscends to the bank of the river (Berfrd bridge) ; it shortly passes the village of Porand, 
and rises up along the steep bank of the river to Nail Dangri ; here and there the ascent is 
rough ,soon after leaving this village the road bifurcates, the left branch leading to the 
villaze of Kallan, and along the left hink of the Chandra Bhdga, the path to the right de- 
ascends the hill tothe rope suspension bridge whieh crosses the Chandra Bhaga. (The pass- 
age of the bridge occupies some licile tune.) The ascent fiom the river to the fort. which 
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is situated at the edge of the plateau, is rather steep ; there is a Jao/é anda chunar tree near 
the top. The small town of Doda lies about 600 yards beyond the fort. 

The usual encamping ground is in the Sarkéri Bagh, a well-shaded garden just to the 
west of the fort. Supplies and water abundant. Itis advisableto have coolies for the bag- 
gage in waiting on the right bank of theriver; thestageis understood to be from Kallan to 
the left bank of the river, and much time is saved by making this arrangement. Ponies 
cannot be conveyed across the Chandra Bhéga, and must be sent round by the Rémband 
bridge and into Kashmir by the Banihdl Pass. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4 h. 35 m.). 


From Doda there are two routes to Ramband, See Route No, 52. 


Kos. 
‘L To Kass? Guar . 7 Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki 

2. CHacHaTa . 6 A village of fifteen houses (Hindds). 

3. RasoHaR .. . 5 A village of ten houses (Hindts). 

4, Jar Galt. 5 A village of four houses. 

5, Rimpand . 6 A village on the right bank of the Chandra Bh&ga, lying 
oe a road between Jama and Kashmir, by the 

6 Marcugs: Toran . 29 


This is the upper and longer road, but is kept in repair and is said to be easier than 
the lower road. 


Or Kos. 
1. To Maypot : 7 Cross the Lidar Khol by (kadal) bridge at Ganiki. 
2. Kunp1 . . 6 A village of ten houses (Hindds). 
3. RAmpanyd . . 8 Bridge over the Chandra Bhaga. 
3 Mancugs: Toran . 21 


By the lower road following the bank of the Chandra Bhdga; though shorter, it is said 
to be much rougher and more difficult than the upper road.—[ From native information.} 


Leaving the camping ground in the Sarkéri 

13. Bacau . . 8 Bagh, the road passes up through the bazdr and 

——~—| 138 | turns to the west, rising along the steep side of a 

. : : bare hill and crossing a rill called the Nali 

Mari, continues to rise along the side of the hill, passes below the village of Pborwan, on 

to the Krule Pani, a small stream fringed with trees ; it then passes through the hamlet of 

Nashila, soon after which the path crosses the Koteri Gad, a small stream, and lies up & 

rough stony ascent to the village of Shia. After passing Shia, the path is either level or & 

gentle descent ; it crosses a landslip to the village of Mankan, and passes between the villages 

of Kanal to the east and Ladrian to the west, on to Matmal and through Zagae, just beyond 

which is a spring of water ; the path then descends to the village of Bagu. Supplies and 
water procurable ; space for encamping limited. 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 35 m.). 
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Leaving Bagu, the path, which lies up the valley 
14. Gaz . 7 . 9 of the Lidar Khol, descends through the field 
I——--——-|_ 147 | and passes above the village of Karoti (beneath 
which the Lidar Khol is bridged) ; from thia 
peat two paths may be taken ; the lower one, following the bank of the stream, is easier but 
longer (it rejoins just beyond the village of Punnir); following the upper and most direct 
pees it passes through a patch of holly jungle down to a stream which is crossed by a rough 
ridge and over one or two difficult places to the village of Punnir; the valley now narrows 
considerably, the road passes on to Kaj ( four houses, Hindus), and then crosses two small 
streams ; the path then rises, crossing a stream in a ravine fringed with trees ; path continues 
to climb the bare side of the bill, and crossing asmall stream enters the village of Beydn 
(three houses, Hindds), leaving which it continues to ascend the side of the hill, passing down to 
& ravine and crossing a stream (difficult when in flood) passes above Bimmun ; path continues 
to rise crossing two small streams, and passes through the fields to Manzami, leaving which 
it follows the side of a grassy hill, and is almost level, or with slight fall; it then deacenda 
through cedar and pine forest to the eastern branch of the Lidar Khol, and follows the left 
bank, which is almost level, to the village of Gay, where there is a wooden bridge. 


There is grass and shade for encamping on the left bank of the river, just above the 
bridge. Some supplies are obtainable. 
(Time occupied in walking, 4b. 25 m.) 
From Gay the direct road into Kashmfr lies 


16. From Gay To 20 over the Brari Bal Pass ; the distance to the 
Coan (2 MaRCHES) 167 | village of Choan, in the Shahabad valley, is 
vid Brant Bat Pass about 20 miles, divided into two stages. Tho 


following particulars are from native information :— 


From Gay, steep ascent to the village of Lagmar, on the top of the ridge, 1 kos ; Lagmar 

along the ridge to village of Borkan, 1 os. 
rkan to Saponi (some shepherds’ huts and trees), 3 os. 

Saponi to Murchibal (trees on both sides of path), $ kos. 

Murchibal ascends to Posbamuttu, 3 kos (a spring to the right of path). 

Poshamuttu to Langbuz, 1 kos. 

Langbuz to Kai Panchal, 2 kos, rough ascent. 

Kai Panchal to Brari Bal (a pool), 1 kos of rough road. (From Brari Bal to Harpat Tulao 
in the Bring pargana is 6 kos.) 

Brari Bal to Takrébutton, zig-zag ascent, 1 kos. 

Takributton ascert to Gurnaji, 1 kos. 

Gurnaji to Guggean (shepherds’ huts and pool), 34 kos, asceot. 

Guggean to Pantar (a stream), 1 kos, ascent. 

Pantar to Choan village, 3 kus. 


17. Venxia . 9 See below. 
——| 17 
21. Setnacak (FOUR 52 See Route No. 44, 
MARCHES.) e——— 
ToTab . . 228 


Early in the season, before the Brari Bal pass becomes practicable, i tis necessary to take 
the following route by the Peristén valley and Nandmarg pass, involving a considerable 


detour :— 


15. Frou Gay To 8 | 147 
Kounpa Campo js 


Leaving the camping ground on the left bank 
of the stream, the road lies cver the bridge 
through the village of Gay, climbing the face 
of the hill by a steep zig-zag path; on Raining 
the top, the village of Lagmar is passed to the west, and the path turns north along the top 
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of the ridge, and leaving the path leading towards Borkan and the Brari Bal pass, drops down 
the side of the hill towards the north-west, passing by the fields of Judd (one house) and 
through cedar forest ; on reaching the stream (the middle of the three principal head waters 
of the Lidar Khol) it is crossed by a fallen tree below the fields of Sarus (one house), and 
the path turns south-west, and after a short ascent keeps along the side of a grassy hill, 
and is mostly level, crossing a stream before reaching the village of Gameri (four houses) ; it 
then passes on to Zurtund (three houses), leaving which it crosses asmallstream ; the path then 
makes a short ascent over a spur, and having crossed two inferior ridges, passes through the 
fields to Malan, just beyond which, on the road side, is a baoli and shady cedar forest. 
(Between Lagmar and Mal&n there is said to be a more direct path than that here described, 
bat rougher and steeper). The path then crosses the spur, taking the right hand road (the 
left is said to lead to Potan, cue house), and descends to the village of Kounda (five shepherds’ 
huts and some cultivation), and crosses the three streams called Konud (one of the head 
waters of the Lidar Khol), just at their junction, and following the western branch passes 
through the forest to some cattle-sheds, just beyond which will be found the most convenient 
spot for encamping. Fuel and water abundant; no supplies, 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 h. 10 m.). 


16. SgNIBOTTI . . 8 Leaving Koundacamp the path follows the bed 
163 | of the torrent by its left bank in a westerly 

direction for a short distance ; it then cross- 

es and ascends the side of the hill through 
forest towards south, and shortly drops down again to the bed of the stream, now (31st 
May) covered with snow; the ascent up this drift is very steep and slippery. On nearing 
the top the path again turns towards the south, until the summit of the Hinjan Dhar Pass 
is reached. This pass is open from about the beginning of April until the end of November. 
The top is narrow, rocky, and bare of trees, It affords an extended view, especially in an 
easterly direction, embiacing the lofty peaks of the Brama mountains on the borders of 
Zanksar. (From the top of the Hinjan Dhar Pass there is said to bea path to Ramband, 
which may be reached in two ordinary marches, halting midway at the small village of 
Ganhot.) After crossing the pass, the path follows the ridge ina westerly direction, and 
then drops down over numerous patches of snow to north-west, passing some shepherds’ huts 
and entering the forest, through which it descends rapidly, but is not very steep until it 
reaches the stream below, which is crossed to the right bank (there is no bridge, and when 
in flood it is rather a difficult operation crossing by means of drift trees); continues for 
ashort distance down the bed of the torrent, and then crosses to the left bank by a small 
(tangeri) bridge; it is then almost level through the forest, rounding the spur; the village of 
Chanthan is passed above the opposite bank; the path then descends and debouches from 
the forest at the village of Chiuli, and passes down through the fields to the Peristan stream, 
which ia crossed by a (kadal) bridge; a little higher up the stream there is a ford by which 
some distance may be saved; at the spot where the bridge crosses the stream the banks 
are high, especially that on the right hand. 

The ascent to the village of Senibutti is rather steep. There is no encamping ground 
near the village, but a place may be found in the bed of the ravine below the west side of 
the village ; it is, however, confined, and wants shade. Some few supplies may be obtained ; 
water from torrent. 


(Time occupied in walking, 4h. 10 m,). 


17, Bas . ‘ 7 [ Leaving the camp in bed of torrent, path makes 
——— 170 | steep ascent due west through the hamlet of 

| Hlan to small village of Peristén, which is on 
the crest of the spur, whence i¢ turns north, 
following the ridge for some distance, making a very gradual ascent, and turning the crest of 
the bare rocky hill by its west side; the path becomes almost level, making a short ascent to 
eross the spur below the Gujar village of Gagah, which is just above the north-east; it 
then makes a short, steep descent through a cedar forest, crossing a rill in which there is 
sometimes water, and continuing in a westerly direction along the bare side of the hill, the 
path being almost level; it then crosses the hill top and descends through the forest in & 
artth-westerly irection, and is mostly ateep and slippery until it crosses a small stream at 
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its junction with the Sdnderi or Pogal nadi; it then crosses the latter stream by ford to 
the right bank below the village of Maligam; path then ascends above right bank of stream 
and is in places steep and rocky; the valley here becomes very narrow, both sides being 
more or less clothed with forest ; it then reaches a Gijar’s hut and clearing called Basu 
or Borson, situated on the bank of the Machni Sa:,a stream which is said to flow from a 
tarn on the mountain to the north-west ; the streain is crossed by a bridge, and just above 
its left bank is a limited space available for pitching a tent. Water and fuel abundant ; 
no supplies. 


(Time occupied in walking, 3h. 10 m). 


18. CHoan : -| 12 0 Leaving Basv, the path lies above the right 
182 0 | bank of the stream along the side of the bare 
hill; the ascent is at first gradual, but after- 
wards gets steeper as it climbs a spur covered 
with stunted trees; the last part of the ascent is up the bare ind rocky face of the hill. The 
top of the Nandmarg Pass is level for the distance of 300 or 400 yards, and bas higher eleva- 
tions on either side. Leaving the summit, the path descend. the face of the hill, and along 
the top of a bare ridge, and is not at first steep; it then enters the forest and continues de- 
scending the spur, which becomes very steep until reaching the junction of the two streams 
which drain its either side; crossing these streams, the path follows above the right bauk, 
and again enters the forest from which it had emerged on reaching the streams. The descent 
is now gradual, but in places rough and stony; the path then follows sometimes the right 
bank and sometimes the left bank of the stream, passing one or two shepherds’ huts. It 
then rounds the spur and proceeds in a north-westerly direction above the left bank of the 
Sandrd&n (this part of the road is smooth and level), to the small Gujar village of Hingptira, 
which spreads itself for a considerable distance on both sides of the river, which is spanned in 
places by temporary bridges. Path crosses one of these below Hingptira, and continues 
along the right bank of the river; after leaving Hingptira the valley becomes very narrow, 
opening out again on reaching Choan, where the road by the Brari Bal Pass is rejoined. 
The village extends for a considerable distance ; the usual camping ground is at the north- 
west extremity ou the bank of the stream, Supplies scarce. This is a fatiguing stage, and, 
until late in the season, much snow has to be crossed. 


(Time occupied in walking, 6 h. 30 m.). 


19. Vernia . r 9 0 Leaving Choan, path is smooth and almost level, 

——-| 191 0 | with slight descent, lying through the rice-fields 

on the banks of the Sandran. Passing below 

Akarbar or Yechabar it reaches the village of 

Goas, where it is usually advisable to cross to the left bank, the path on that side being the 

drier; by the Jeft bank the path lies throngh the village of Kammar, and a little further 

on crosses back to the right hank of the river below the village of Hiwar (path leading into 

Bring valles), it then leaves the village of Kut on the right hand and re-crosses to left tank 

at the village of Tawman, and passes on to Saogund, crossing the Hélan stream by a rough 

bridge, and passes through Naogam, from whence the path is undulating along the foot of 
the spurs tu Verndg. : ; } 

A large village and celebrated spring; a baradéri,and ample space for encamping ; aup- 

plies plentiful. 


(Time occupied in walking, 3 h.). 


3. SRinaGaB . -| 62 0| | (See Route No. 44) 
tea f 1 vee The routes entering Kashmir by the Brari Bal 
| and Nandmarg Passes are only practicable for 
ToraL . «ase = | 243-0 l foot passengers in May aud June.—( Bates.) 
a a | 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


ROUTE No. 25 (a). 


Hispae to Nagar (vid tos Nacar River). 


Authority.—AuMaD ALt Kuan (1889). 


Dretayce ix Mrzzs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &¢. 


This junction, already described in Route 44 (b). is 
4 miles and 6 furlongs from Hispar Route 44 (b), and 
24 miles from Buapuch Harai, Route 44 (b), and all 
distances here given are measured from this point. 
One mile and 2 furlongs from this the road descends the face of the hill and runs along the bank 
of the Nagar river, which is here 160 feet broad and 4 feet deep, the current very rapid The 
banks on the left are 20 feet, and those on the right 60 feet high. On both sides of the river 
there isa small patch of reed jungle. 2 furlongs further the road is often blocked by large land- 
slips. 44 miles from the junction the road crosses a stream with banks of 50 feet, the fording being 
difficult, and from here runs along the banks of the river and is very rough and rugged. 34 miles 
from the junction again crosses a large stream. This portion of vhe road is very difficult for men 
with loads, 64 miles there are the remnants of a wooden bridge, over which the road used to 
run to the right bank of the stream. 4a mile beyond, the road is cut out of the rocky face of 
the hill, and the passage of this portion is extremely difficult and dangerous. At 8+ wiles the 
road leaves the stream and ascends the face of the hill, and 2 furlongs further is the halting place 
of Hura Harai, the ascent being 650 feet. 


J. Hura Harar -| 86 86 This place contains @ small hamlet occupied by 
shepherds, with about 3 acres of cultivation. There 
are a few large walnut trees, also a large spring of good 
water. The hill-side to the stream below is covered 

with willow trees, This plage would afford an encampment for 2,000 men. Height above sea level 

9,300 feet. The road from here ascends 1,900 feet in 3 miles to the kotal, 11,400 feet above sea 

level ; it then descends 1,250 feet to Taga Pari, the descent being difficult. The distance from Hura 

Harai to Taga Puri is 4 miles: this latter place has already been described in Route No. » from 


Nagar te Hispar. 


JUNCTION OF ROADS 


2. Taga Parr . 7 40 126 


ROUTE No. 25 (8). 


Hunza To Cuatt. 


SSS 


DistaNcR IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Inter. Total 
mediate. 7 


1} mile from here the road crosses a stream whose 

Hunza . 7 ‘ wee wes banks are 200 feet high ; the road is good, and the ford 
easy, the water being shallow. 24 miles from Hunza, 

2 on the right of the road, and 1 furlong off it, on a hill 

of 200 feet, stavds the fort of Haiddrabad, containing 200 houses within its walls, and 4 mile 
further on, on the wft of the road, on a mound stands another fort, called Chuwarkan, containing 
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Route No. 25 (6)—concluded. 


50 houses. One furlong further the road crosses s atream whose banks ate 100 feet in height; the 
ford and road are good. 3} miles from Hunza, on the left of the road, Dorkan village is situ ated, 
containing 150 houses. 4 miles and 3 furfongs from Hunza, on the left of the road and below 
it, is the furt of Alfabéd, containing 300 houses and a polo ground. From Hunza for 54 wiles the 
road is good, and passes through cultivation and fruit trees, but from this poiut descends; 6 miles 
and 2 furlongs from Hunza, on the left of the road, is the village of Hasanabéd. One furlong from 
here the road passes through a gateway and tower 30 feet high, and 100 feet ahead avother gate- 
way. Up to this the road is good and the descent easy, but from these gates, on the right of the 
road is a precipice of 400 feet, and from Hunza the road has a stone wall on either side, and at the 
second gate mentioned a wall is built across the road on the left up to the bank of the stream, and 
on the right up to the precipice already mentioned. 6 miles and 6 furlongs trom Hunzu the road 
crosses the Muchichul stream by a wooden bridge, 160 feet long and 6 feet bruad. The banks of 
the stream are 400 feet high ; beyond the bridge the road ascends a steep of 100 feet, and from 
here the road is level. 7 miles 3 furlongs from Huoza the road ascends a steep of 500 feet in 
2 furlongs ; 8 miles from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 6 furlongs distance is the village of 
Murtazabéd, within the walls are eighty houses; from here the road enters cultivation. 9 miles and 
1 furlong ; from Hunza, on the left of the road, and 1 furlong distant is the fort of Miridas, con- 
tainiug eihty houses, From here the road leaves the cultivation and becomes rough and rugged, the 
river Hunza lying 500 feet below. 10 miles and 6 furlongs from Hunza the road is passable for 
laden horses, but uot beyond this point. 12 miles from Hunza the road narrows toa foot, and is 
very steep and rugged, the ascent being equally so. 134 miles from Hunza the road enters a 
plain and is level for 3 furlongs, but again ascends the hill-side ; the road is here very bad and only 
fit for led horses. 143 miles from Hunza the road again becomes level and runs through cultiva- 
tion. 154 miles from Hunza cross a dry stream, the banks of which are 70 feet high. One far- 
loug further there isa fort on either side, 200 yards distant from the road; the forts are called 
Bini, 


Hint : < 7 16 5 15 5 The northern fort contains 100 houses and the 
southern one 140 houses. The southern fort is 600 
feet square, the walls 20 feet high. Between the two 
forts is a good encamping ground, fit for 600 men; 

provisions and supplies scarce. Height above sea level 7,100 feet. 6 furlougs from here the road 

has a gradual escent, and 4 mile further crosses a dry stream, with banks of 80 feet, and 5 fur- 

longs further another stream, with banks 200 feet, the crossing being difficult. From here for a 

mile the road is level and then becomes rough and difficult, it being only « foot in width. The 

river Hunza lies 500 feet below the road on the left. 3 miles and 6 furlongs from Hini the road is 
cut ont of the precipitous face of the hill, and for a distance of one mile rans along this precipice 

and is extremely dangerous, being only a foot in width. For another 3 miles the road is of e 

similar nature, and great care is necessary. The soil here contains a iarge quantity of sulphur. 

8 miles from Hini the road is again cut out of solid rock for a distance of 2 furlongs, and then 

becomes level, running through cultivation. 9 milea from Hini on the left of the road is the fort of 

Maxon Font , . 90 24 6 { Mayun, containing eighty houses ; height above sea level 
6,700 feet. It is built at the junction of the Mayun 
stream and the Hunza river. A high wall connects 
the fort with the steep hill-side on the north; a gate 

leads out from its walls. The stream flows 150 feet below che fort walls. The road crosses this 

stream by a wooden bridge, 30 feet long. One mile beyond the fort the road leaves the cultivation 

and then runs along the foot of the hills, At one mile and 2 furlongs it descends 100 feet. 2 

miles and 1 forlong from Mayun there is a plain, and then the road ascends 500 fect in « distance 

of 5 furlongs. 

From here a road, fit for foot passengers only, branches off following the banks of the Hunza 
river, The main road here ascends 500 feet in one mile. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Mayun the 
road crosses a dry stream with banks of 100 feet, and then runs along the bed of a small stream, 
the banks on either side being 300 feet high ; 4 miles and 6 furlongs the road ascends a pass whose 
height is 8,200 feet, the ascent being 450 feet. The road on the pase is almost level for one mile 
and then descends 900 feet into the stream, in which there is a epring of water, The road now 
crosses a number of streams, and at 9 miles 2 furlonga from Mayun ascends santher pass, called 
Budalaa, height 7,700 feet. 14 mile further the road descends 1,400; feet this descent is steep and 
bad. At 114 miles the road passes the village of Budalas, situated on the left bank of the Bar 
stream. This village contains twenty houses ; height above sea level 6,400 feet. The road now crosses 
the Bar stream by a rope bridge, 150 feet long, and proceeds along the right bank. From the 
bridge for 14 mile, the road follows the stream, and at 13 miles & furlongs from Mayan enter 
CHALT . ° -| 140 | 88-6 | cultivation and reaches the fort of Chalt. 
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ROUTE No. 26. 
ISLAMABAD TO AMRNATH, 
AND THENCE TO BALTAL IN THE SIND VALLEY. 


DistawcE IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. eo Ss se Description, &o, 
mediate, | Total. 
1, IstamaBip To 12 A village ; coolies and supplies procurable: pass 
E1sHMAKAN _—_—— 12 | villageand spring of Bawan about a mile below 
temple of Martund; road broad and level. 
2. Pareau . 12° Along village: scanty supplies; good r 
_— 24 | through forest ; almost level ; pass Ganeshbal. 


From Palgam there is a ronte to Pamptr as follows :— 

1. Aru—10. Road lies up the valley of the Lidar; well wooded; camping ground on # 
small turfy shoulder, on the left bank of the ravine in which the Lidar flows. 

e 2. Lidarwat.—The path leads up the hill side and crosses the Lidar by an insecure bridge 

some 6 or 6 miles above Aru. At the head of the valley is the Gujar encampment of Lidarwat 

3. Camp.—After a long ascent the forest is left behind and valleys are reached in which 
vegetation is scanty. Crossing a low, grassy slope and rounding a corner, Tar Sar comes in sight ; 
its water is clear and sweet. A steep stony slope leads to the top of the pass. The descent 
isover aslope covered with rocks. Afterreaching the foot the path crosses a stream, and 
goes along the opposite slope, and across a chaos of boulders till a little knoll is reached, at a 
corner where the valley makes a sharp turn to the westward. After this the road becomes 
bad, descending to the Nagbaran stream, which is crossed, and the camping ground is reached 
in a small meadow by the riverside. It is not possible to ride the whole of this march. 

4. Stittir.—Path ascends gradually to the top of a ridge. The descent is steep down 
the Trdl valley to Sdtdr. 

5. Pamptr.—Cross the ridge which bounds the Trl valley on the west; escent rugged 
and tedious. ( Younghusband.) 


3, CHANDAN- 8 Encamping ground in forest glade near a stream ; 
WaRA, $2 | no supplies; road narrow and in places rather 

rough. 
4. Suisna Nio . 7 Encamping ground in open, grassy valley above 


the limit of forest; scanty supply of fuel from 

juniper bushes. . 

At about a mile from camp, steep ascent commences; on reaching top, path leaves region 

of forest, and lies along the grassy mountain aide above right bank of the torrent to the 
Shisha Nag, 6 miles, and passes on to camping ground about a mile beyond. 

5. PansTaRyi . 8 Camping ground as at last stage. About half 

47 | mile from camp commence gradual ascent, 1} 

mile; the descent on the other side is not #0 

long, but steeper, about 6 miles more, or 8 in 

all to encamping ground. A short and easy march; the five streams which have to be 

crossed are none of them more than knee-deep. 


39 


6. AmMBNATH . 3 Steep and pseu ascent to the Byrondth 
—| pillar on the top of the spur, 14 hour; de- 
Totan . 50 | scent to the cave even steeper. 


On their return from the Amrnath cave, the pilgrims descend the narrow valley, follow- 
ing the course of the torrent which flows beneath the cave to its junction with the Panjtaral 
streams, from whence they proceed to Palgam by Astan Margand Tanin, crossing the pass 
to the north-west of the Sachkach mountain. Both these paths are practicable for ponies. 

Baltal. in the Sind valley, may be reached through the narrow defile traversed by the 
Panjtarni streams ; early in the season, when the snow which bridges the stream is firm, this 
can be dove without difficulty, but after the snows have melted, it is a mutter of great diffi- 
culty and some little risk, as there is no path, and thesides of the mountain are bare and 
precipitous. The distauce from the confluence of the Amrnath stream to Baltal campiog 
ground is about 6 miles. [August 1970.] 

(Bates— Montgomerie.) 
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ROUTE No. 27. 


FROM ISLAMABAD TO BARAMGULA BY BOAT. 


ITINERARY OF THE NAVIGABLE PORTION OF THE JHELUM RIVER IN ITS COURSE 
THROUGH THE VaLLEY OF Ka8HM{g. 


Territory. 


KASHMIR, 


Left Bank. 


7 minutes. Confluence with 
Arpat; banks get some- 
what lower ; current swift. 

Pushwor village. 


8 minutes. Confluence of 
Bring; stream about 100 
feet wide; current moder- 
ate. 

23 minutes. Confluence of 

Sandraén. 

Harnag village. 


9 minutes. Village of Waran- 
hal. Zidrat of Saiad Sabib. 


4 minutes. Virgtind village. 

15 miautes. *’llage of Pazil- 

ir at come little distance 

rom the river-bank. On 

the bank a small zidrat 
beneath four fine trees. 


River. 


Briper. 


Right Bank, 


Mind Kadal Ghat, on the Bawan stream, 
is about a mile from Islamabéd; boste 
can only ascend to this point when the 
river is in food. The atream flows in a 
narrow channel with high banks, which 
are fringed with poplar trees. 


Zeripir village, which extends for some 
distance. 


12 minutes. Kandabal, large village on 
both banks of the river, connected b: 
wooden bridge of two openings wit 
masonry buttresses. Boats do not 
usually ascend beyond this place. 

Lidarmot Ghét, village and junction of 
branch of Vidar. Banks, which are 
bare, become lower. 

38 minutes. Junction of branch of Lidar 
and small scattered village of Adur. 


8 minutes. Gur village, just below 
which junction of the Gur nala, a 
branch of the Lidar. (The three 
branches of the Lidar are smal! streams 
with but little current), The river 
now widens. 

16 minutes. Confluence of nala, 

5 minutes. Village of Garsir. 
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Route No. 27—continued. 
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River. Right Bank. 


‘erritory, 
EN 
= 
wo 
3 
r 


10 minutes. Brs-Benira. Baipex. | Badshdhi Bégh and part of the town. 
Total from Islamabad 2 hours 
35 minutes. 
Fishing village. 11 minutes. Hamlet of Kithri Teng. 
14 minutes. Pass village of Wagahim at 
foot of the table-land at some distance 
from the river-bank. 


7 minutes. The remains of 
a bridge visible on both 
banks of the river, just 
south of the Kit Wudar. 

6 minutes. Village of Semi- 
tan. 

12 minutes. Small village of 


Dam Sahib. 
Iezanp. |17 minutes. Murhama, a large village 


with fine trees. 
4 minutes. Kehptira, just beyond the 
bend of the river. 
6 minutes. Sangam ghdt 
and ferry ; som» fine trees 
Khodawain, confluence of the 
Sadarmaji zala (combined 
waters of the Veshati and 
Rembigra rivers). The 
Jhelum here becomes 
much broader, with an 
average depth of about 8 
feet in floods. 


KASHMIR. 


9 minutes. Halamol village and trees. 


Karawine village and conflu- 


ence of anala. 6 minutes. Settar. 
19 minutes. Dogripdr. 
8 minutes. Rutpdra. Satghar. 
7 minutes. Chujkdét village and silk 
filatare. 
; ae 16 minutes. Watulptra, 
9 minutes. Rishpur. Sattakoun 
IsLaND. 


22 minutes. Confluence of stream from 
ae Trél valley. 
rge village of Tstiras . 
Bégh and fishermen’s huts. ponies ease ee 
IsLanp. 
17 minutes. Confluence of 
small nala and village of 


Tokan. 
20 minutes. Confluence of stream from 


the Tral valley. 
19 minutes. Larikpér village sia hac 
and ghét. 
— EE ———————SSS——————————= 
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Route No. 27—continued. 


River. 


Left Bank. 


IsLanD. 
$2 minutes. Lundpdr. 
Patgampir. 


Istanv. 


IsLanD. 


17 minutes. Gtirpur. 
3 minutes. Witpir. 


20 minutes. Bandapdér at 
confluence of stream. 
Hadjibal. 


8 minutes. Lilahar. 

7 minutes. Karkarptr_ vil- 
lage and confluence of the 
Rémehn river. 


5 minutes. Confluence of Da- 
mahal nadi. 
6 minutes. Kadhramid ght. 


14 minutes. Kaindizal vil- 
lage and ruined masjid. 


Barpex. 


———— 


Right Bank. 


5 minutes. Kainzdl, fishing village. 
20 minutes, Awdntiptr and confluence of 
a small aala. 
7 rainutes. Jaubyor, a small village and 
ruins of a temple. 


13 minutes. Kanyildér hamlet. 


Baras; just below the village an old 
chunar tree, beneath which there is 
said to be a spring. 


18 minutes. Latapir. 


14 minutes. Huthwor. Between La. 
tapir and Huthwor the standstone 
rock rises in some places to a height 
of about 50 feet. 

21 minutes. Alchi Bagh, 


18 minutes. Sdmbra Bég village. 
19 minutes. Bach Bégh. es 


13 minutes. Pathil Bagh, from which 
the river makes a sharp turn. 


Gailandar Bégh. 
7 minutes. Lidharbal garden and the 
foundations of a masjid. 


30 minutes. Pamrtr. 
8 hours and 45 minutes from Bij. Behd- 
ra: total 11 hours and 20 minutes 


12 minutes. 

Ndnd sings rary ae 
3 minutes, Pistari Bal ; the saffron ghat. 
7 minutes. Khéao-ka-Bégh. 
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Route No. 27—continued. 
F Left Bank, River, Right Bank, 
E 
Istanp. 
Pira Bégb. 35 minutes. Saimpitir. 


KasHMfr. 


9 minutes, Sumbtr Big. 


9 minutes. Shalan, govern- 
ment stables. 
15 minutes, Lajyen village. 


19 minutes. Kakér Bagh. 
Batta Hafiz-ka-Bégh. 


63 minutes. Sortung, village 
and zifrat of Zaire-Maj- 


i-Hdnd, shaded by chunars. 
Zandarbal. 
7 minutes. Padshahi Bégh. 
8 minute. Vethnar zalu, 
communicating with the 
Nagat Nambal. 
7 minutes, Small village of 
Koras, 
SRinaaae. 
Sher Garhi. 
Kut-i-Khol canal. 


Taiukipur Mahalla. 


Isnanp. 


AMIRI 
Kapa 
Baiper. 


10 minutes. Panduchak at the end of 
the spur which dips into the river. 
There are the remains of the stone abut- 
ments of a bridge on either bank of the 
river, and also, it is said, of two stone 
piers in the bed of the stream. 


Hubba Ktahon, village and zifrat. The 
spurs from the range approach the 
water's edge. 


8 minutes. Pandrathan. 
9 minutes. Batwor. 
11 minutes. Shopdr. 
6 minutes. Ré&m Munshi Bagh. 
16 minutes. Tang Bagh. 
6 minutes, Shurai Yar (old lingam 
stone). 
European quarter. 
SernaGak. 20 minutes. 


4 hours and 29 minutes from Pampir : 
total—15 hours and 49 minutes from 
Isiamabéd. 

Teont-i-Kol canal, 

Bussunt Bégh. 


Dhéimptr Mahalla, 


Colonel Beja Singh's temple ; the cone is 
covered with metal plates surmounted 
by a gilt pinnacle. 

Ahlamar Mahalla. 
Sirdar Attar Singh’s house. 


ROUTES IN KASHMfgR AND LaDAx. 


Route No. 27—continued. 


§ 
5 


Left Bank. Biver. 


Right Bank. 


Kasumfr. 


Ved Sutz Mahalla. 
Zaindar Mahalla, 
Risbi Sabib-ka Mahalla and 
zidrat. 
Hapripéta 
Kuan 
Kapat. 
Deoram Bakshi’s tem 
tal roof. ple. Me- 
Kowar Pert&éb Singh's tem- 
ple. An unfinished brick 
building. 
Mih Sahib-ki zidrat. 
Fats 
Kapa. 
Ghat and wood bazér. 
Entrance of the Nao Masjid, 
now used as a granary. 
Sammand Shéb's shop, Paw 
Kapat. 
Artur Kapat. 
A dispensary. 
No Kabat. 


College for Hinddés and Mu- 
hammadans. 

Khboja Maihidhfn's house. 

Gannadar-ka Bagh. 

Thagga Babs SaLib-ki zfdrat. 
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Ganpattiar temple, biilt by the Wazir 
Pann. 

Karyar Mahalla. 

Diwan Banrin&th’s house, a new building 
with some fine wood carving. 

Motashaw Khdn-ka Mahalla. 

Gasyaribal temple. 


(2nd City Bridge.) 


Pandit Saihaz Trussel!’s temple. Metal 
roof, 


Diwan Kirpa Rém’s temple ; metal plated 
roof with gilt ornaments, 
Mia Lal Dhfn’s house. 


(8rd City Bridge.) 

Syfulla Béba’s shop. 

Shéh Hamaddn-ki zidrat, with that of bie 
son Mir Walli Sabib just above it, and 
the Shah-ka Dewi, a Hindd temple, on 
the lower front. 


(4th City eee) 

Badshéh’s tumb surrounded by a ceme- 
tery. 

College for Hindds. 

MA&hardj Ganj bazdr. 

(5th City Bridge.) 


Wesi Sahib (Saiad Muhammad Andn 
Mantaki) ki 2idrat. 


Balbo! Sahib (Saiad Abdul Rahmén) in 
zidrat and masjid, now used as 8 granary. 
Moktah Shéh’s house, 


(8th City Bridge.) 


R4j Kak’s temple (unfinished), garden and 
house, 


KASHMIR. 


ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 27—continned. 


Left Bank. 


Debouche of the Kuth-i-kol 
canal. 


Shéh Nidmatdlla-ki zifrat. 
Confluence of the Ddidh 
Ganga. 


Saiad Sahib-ki zidrat. 
Customs post under a chunar 
tree on the outskirt of the 


city. 


The Chowni, a square garden 
evclosed with banks fringed 
with poplar trees. J hour 
and 25 minutes from the 
Amiri kadal. 


12 minutes. Mahardj ndla. 


2 minutes. Shalating. 
15 minutes. Mullor, a fine 
chunar. 


Dfwan Gokal Chand’s chak. 
12 minutes. Mujjigond. 


43 minutes. Painsnir or 
Miraptr. A little below 
the village a ferry. 

60 minutes. Shadiptr and 
the mouth of the Nord canal. 


10 minutes. Shbilawat. Chu- 
nar trees and ghét. 


Istaxp, 


Istanp. 


Istanp. 


Ietanp. 


Right Bank, 


Rahma Khant-ka Bagh. 
(7th City Bridge.) 


Walli J&n’a house and garden. 
Malik Sahib-ki zigrat. 


Aowrin or Hind burning place, 


2 minutes. Shingalptr and Lashat Cus- 
tom House. 


10 minutes. Palaptr and ferry. 


Atsan Nambal and confluence of a small 
stream from the Mar canal. 

12 minutes Chouchifikron. Two chunars 
amid a clump of other trees and some 
fakfrs’ huts. 


8 minutes, Krishital. 
7 uiuates. Bakasptira, 


7 mioutes. Tengptir village near Azfd 
Shah's grove of chanars. 


6 minutes. Confluence of the Sind river 
just below which the Narain Bagh. 
20 minutes. Batpér, a village on a mound. 


3 minutes. Gurazahtim. The ground on 
this bank is broken into mounds and 
depressions. 


———————————OOO EEE 
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Route No. 27—continued. 
OOO eeeEeEee—————————eeeEeEEEEEEEE—EEEee——— SE 


River. Right Bank. 
Swatxazt, 
a large in- 
habited is- 
land. 
7 minutes. Karabégh. 

20 minutes. Wangpir. Wasktr, a village on high ground at some 

distance from the river. 
10 minutes. A smal! rill from the morass 
below Waskdr flows in abreast of the 
Aha Tang mountaio. 
Some few of the houses and 10 minutes. Sumbal; the village stands 
shops are situated on this} Barrper. on the high bank just above the bridge. 
bank, where there is also a 
grove of fine chunar trees. 

10 minutes. Bat Mabdl. 5 minutes. Nayn Nor, a small villa 
and clump of trees at the mouth of the 
canal communicating with the Manas 
Bal lake. 

23 minutes Asham. Zifrat and chunars 

on river-bank, near which are some 
a traces of ruins, 
‘sj | 12 minutes. Komanuk nal, 
ise} 2 minotes. Murkandi. 
4 8 minutes. Fakirptr. 
os 10 minutes. Watsakundel. A 
ferry. 
23 minutes. Hamchakundl. Hakabor. 
Has-n6x-20 
Istanp. 

25 minutes. HA&jan. A ferry. 

Government stables. 

Ziérat of Shaikh Ntrdhfn 

and chunar trees. 
Alam Nér, a channel skirting 
the Walar lake, by whieh 
Sopdr may be reached when 
the Jhelum ia in flood. 
(This route closes earlier 
than that by the Nord 
canal.) 
IsLanp. 


36 minutes. Batgund. 


20 minutes. Madwan in a 
clump of trees at a little 
distance from the bank. 


7 minutes. Sodnor village and wala, 


10 minutes. Gholam min yir xala. 


ROUTES IN KASHMfBR AND LaD{k, 


Route No, 27—concluded, 


Left Bank. River. Right Bank, 


Territory. 


16 minutes. Gasparim ala. 
The neighbouring village is 


a only inhabited during the 
Ss singhara season. In autumn 
to re winter numbers of 
bo] grass-cutters establish them- 
td selves on the banks of the 
river in this neighbourhood. 
—ooooee—eeeeeeee eee SaaS Pe 
ROUTE No. 28. 
IstamaBaD To Insuiy BY THE Ratt Pawas Pass. 
Disrance oF wrues. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
mnter, | Total. 
1, ACHIBAL . . ia | A large village; supplies abundant; # good 
6 road the whole way. 


wae Pass villages of Kandar, Sombrun, Naogam, 
— 14 | Changas, large village of Wattras, crossing a 
stream by kdnal bridge en route. Thence, to 


2. Tszeréga . . | 8 
Krdéd and Tserptira, Supplies and water; good, 


encamping ground. 


ae Path leads to Metmd,* crosses the Saog4m 
22 | stream and ascends; passes Tingwal, Midepdra 

and proceeds along the east side of valley 

between Haldkw&r and Chittur to Karpéra and 
thence to Bhimbar : crosses three branches of Arpat by kanal bridges, thence up valley to 
Rishpéra and Thallar,t and through fields above right bank of stream, crosses the head 
waters of the Arpat by kdnai bridge, makes a short ascent to Taganpura, on to Shanpdra, 
and ascends through open forest to Timmeran; water plentifal ; supplies cannot be depended 


upon. 


3. Trmmepan. . 8 


1. To New Hox F 6% | A steep ascent which may be avoided by going vid 
Halakwér, a village a few miles north-west of Saogém: 
: this latter route, which is rather the longer, is practi- 

cable for laden animals with small loads.—(From native infor mation.) 


* From Saogam, which is about 3 miles east of Metmd, there ig 2 route to Inshin by the Chér Nag Pass. 


+ From Dardpura, a village about 2 miles north of Thallar, in the northern extremity of the Kuthér parganms 
there is a route by the Haribal-ki-Gali to Suedrammazn, a village in the Mara Wardwan, 6 miles north of Yoahin. 
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ROUTES IN KASHMf{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 28—continued. 


2. Proingan le . . 6% | Acamping ground at the east side of the Mar. 
an Pase ; cross the Chur Nag Pass; ascent and 
escent easy. 


3. InsHin ‘ F . 8} | A village in the Maru Wardwéa valley. 


Torau . 213 


Niles. 
1 To Wocasar . : 10 A camping ground; very steep ascent, crossing 
a torrent four or five times. 
2. Gorgaon . . . 63 Camping ground near a red stone in the Zazi- 
marg, passing the Gunnas Nay. 
3. SUEDBAMMAN . . 12 Easy descent into Maru Wardw&o valley. 


TotaL . 283 


This footpath is but little used and the track ill-defined.—[ From native information,] 


From TimMMERAN THERE ARE TWO ROUTES TO SUEDRAMMAN. 


I, Miles. 
1. Bauamonno . ° 8} 


2. Mominak . . ° 64 | By the left bank of a stream. 


3, SUEDRAMMAN . . 8} 
Tora. . 233 
IL. 


1. Bauamonpvu . . . 10 


2. TexsLcBaL : : 83 Pass Niltopa mountain on right hand ; a camp- 
ing ground by right bank of stream, 


3. SURDRAMMAN . . . 64 
TotaL . 25 
The first of these routes is used early in the season, when the snow is on the ground ; the 


second, after the snows have melted. Both paths are rough and steep, and only practicable 
for foot passengers.—[ From native information. } 
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Route No, 28—corcluded. 


4, ProinkaN . . 8 An encamping ground where the path meets 
——j 30 the torrent from the Margan Pass; juniper 
bushes only available for fuel, but some wood 

may be found about a mile further. 
Cross the Zamkatch nala (lowing from Niltopa mountain) by a dna bridge; along the 
bare side of a spur for some way; pass Gdjar’s hut and proceed through a beautiful forest 
along right bank of stream, ascending easily to Witcher Dak stream; on leaving the forest 
at Rial Pawas path leads up a bare spur, and towards the end is very steep. The pass isa 
natrow neck; on the north is the Patwal Marg, on the south the Kaja mountain, thence a 
gentle descent for about a mile through a ga/é lying parallel toe the Margan Pass to Nd&g 

Kat, whence the descent is gradual to Pihilkan. 

(When clear of snow, itis stated that ponies may be led over this pass, but it is imprac- 
ticable for laden animals, Cattle with very light loads tind a path from Timmeran by 
ascending the forest-clad hill to the south of the village, and continuing along the spur to 
a junction with the path by the Chor Nag pass, and so descending into Maré Wardwé&n.) 


5. InsHin . : 5 Path leads down the side of a bare rocky moun- 

tain and is fairly level: then down valley 

north-east by a steep descent to Batt, and 

descends the face of the mountain in a 

Toran . . aes 85 | northerly direction and crosses the river by a 
\—_—_.| kadal bridge to Inshin. 


(Bates — Montgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 29. 


IsLamaBAD TO Petcam In Mar6 Warpwin Vauiey (py Nowsua AND THB 
Hoxsak Pass). 


Distawce 1% MILes, 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 


1. Kagr6p . . Huts. 
2. RAsPagaN . Pass Nowbég. 
3. Camp . . Cross the Hoksar Pass, 13,315 feet. 
4, Paraam. 
Tora, 


(Montqgomerse.) 


ROUTES IN KaSHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 29—concluded. 


Barks GIVES PROM NATIVE INFORMATION TWO ROUTES FRoM Nowste to Patoam. 


I, 
1. Dus . . . 9 0| 9 O | The principal village in the Nowbdg valley. 
2. DropMaRGe . 74;16 4 
3. GaBWaR 9 0; 25 4 | Cross Hoksar Pass. 
4. Nanppgt 9 0; 34 4 
5. Prtoam 7 -| 10 4 
Totan ‘ 45 0 
Il. 
I. Dus. ° 9 0 
9 0 
2. Dropmare. 74 
1664 
3. Hoxsar . 74 
————| 24 0 
4. Kon Nia 7 4 
—-——| 31 4 
5, Sorimare . . 6 0 
37. «4 
6. BosrpoTauR . 6 0 
43 4 
7. CHENaR . - 6 0 
——' 49 4 
8. Peroam . . 3.0 
Toran. : te 62 4 From Maru there is a path lying 7 the vulle 
of the Fariabddi stream; it is very little used, 
and though it passes a few villages ueither 
coolies nor supplies can be depended upon. 


From Maru the first stage is to Metwan, about 14 miles; Unis is a small village containing 
about six houses; the road passes the village of Zabban, where is a hot spring. The first 
half of the way the road is good; the latter half depends upon the state of the stream ; if 
in flood it is necessary to ascend the hill side, in which case the first stage will be to Zabban. 
Second stage, from Metwan to the Maharran encamping ground, about 10 miles; path 
passes the Fariahdd encamping ground at the junction of the Kriash Nai stream from the 
east and the Zajh Nai stream from the west, and crosses a amall spur to the eucamping 
ground, which is situated on the grassy slope of the mountain looking up the J)itchani, 
a small valley to the east. Third stage, Mabarran encamping ground to the Kailgan 
rocks, 12 miles; path follows the right bank of stream; fuel and water procurable ; 


no habitations near, (Rob:nson.) 
( Bates.) 


“we 
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ROUTE No. 30. 


Juetum to Sriagar (By CuaomuK, Puncy, ano Uri). 


ee 
DisTaNce IN MILES. 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c 
genera’ Total. 
JHELAM TO There is another 
1, Dénmn -| 14 0] 14 Oj A village on right bank | route by left bank, 
—_——— of the Jhelum; supplies | viz.: — 
procurable; country level, Miles 
open, cultivated; road} To Chechian . 11 
good. Mirpir - ll 
Chaomuk - 10 
2. TanaguT . -| 14 0] 28 Of] Avillage on right bank | Sansar . . 221 
~ Jhelum; supplies scarce; | Kotli . » 16 
road tolerably good by — 
river-bank all the way. 68 
8. CaaomMukK . -| 10 0 A village on left bank | or Kotli may be 
——-—|} 380! Jhelum in Kashmir terri-| reached thus— 
tory; supplies scarce ; Miles. 
| water procurable; roadj| Katiali . 9 
indifferent, through hilly country. On leaving Tangrot cross the | Mirpdr . 12 
Thelum by ferry, and a river shortly before reaching Chaomdk. There | Polyee - il 
is a direct path from Chaomuk to Kotli, difficult and not fit for laden | Kazdan - 7 
ponies. Budali . 14 
Kotli . ‘4 
67 
Thereisa route 
from Mirpér to 


Saidabdéd on Bhim- 
bar Route. 


A small hill village; supplies procurable ; water 
59 0 | plentiful; road indifferent, passing through a 
very hilly country. A long march might halt at 

Biari, 7 miles. 


4. Sansaz F -| 21 


From Sansar there is a route to Rewat on Grand Trunk Road below Pindi. 


§. Kort . . -| 15 0 A village; supplies scarce ; water procurable ; 
—~-——| 74 0 | road om but practicable for laden 
abimaltis. 


There isa path from Kotli to Péach by the 
Nandherf Gali and Sani Gali. 


Miles. 

1. MawxOr ‘ F 18 . A large village’and fort on right bank of Mandal stream, 
| cross Nandheri Gali. 

’ 15 


2. Ponce 7 Cross Stinf Gali. 


[33 
This path is described as being rough, steep, and very little used. (Bates—from native 


information.) 
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Route No. 30—continued. 


_ There is also a path from Kotli to Naoshera on the Bhimbar route vid the Ban rala, 
vig, — 


Miles. 
To Korretta . . 15 A village of thirty houses ; supplies. 
Naroka .- ‘ 10} | A village of twenty houses ; supplies. 


Naoswtga . : 12 
57% | miles, raid to be a road fit for ponies. (Butes—from 
native information.) 


From Koiretta there is a route to Rajdori vid Siwdna; and also from Koiretta a route vid 
Dbarms&l to Baidabad. (See Route No. 21.) 


6. Saka . - .| 14.0 A villoge on left bank of river; road in- 

— —-——! 88 0O/different, through a mountainous country. 

The road is alor x the banks of the river and 

somewhat difficult in parts. At the village 

of Sambri, about half-way, there is a good spring of wate:, and it would answer as a 

halting-place if required; the Ptinch rdja’s territories are entered after crossing a stream 

called Arami Bari. The tank water is very bad, but better is procurable at a short dietance. 
Supplies not to be calculated on. 

7. Péncn ‘ -| 16 | A amall town; ad&k bungalow; supplies and 

—| 104 0! water plentiful; country mountainous; road 


indifferent; crossing the river on reaching 
Pdoch. 


Not so difficu't as the preceding march. Hindd ruins on opposite side of river (Nahur 
Kabur) which is very rapid. The torrent Maindal is passed ; assistance is necessary for the 
baggage, women, and children; there is no danger or dificulty on horeeback. 


From Péoch there are two routes to Gulmarg, vis. — 
I.—By Mandi and Banbal Nag— 


. ! 
To— | Miles. | 


1. Maxpr. . . 10 1A large village. 

2. Gaakt . ‘ ‘ 10 | A village of ten bouses. 

3. Bampat Nao on 70 ; 
Kanraz Nia ‘ 10 An Seong fk ground; fuel and water procurable; the 


road from Kantar Nég is longer, but better, the differ- 
ence being about 2} miles, . . ~ 


4.GuiLMare. , 10 


Toran . | 40 
{ 


This route is clesed from Ist November to Int May; a pony may be ridden to topof pane 
and led down; there is a footpath from the Bambal Nag to the village of Firozpér, which 
follows the course of the Drang etreawm ; it is one long stage. 
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Route No, 30—continued. 
II.—By the Nilkanta Pass— 


To— Miles. 
1. Kanéta ss. : 9 | A village. 
2. Hinnan F - 10 {A village. 


3. GupmaRGe. . 9 


Toran . 28 


— ee 


This is the shortest route from Punch to Gulmarg; coolies and supplies are obtainable 
at all the stages ; road closed during winter ; it is practicable for unladen cattle. 
(Bates—from native snformation, 


8 Kanéra %* ‘ 9 0 
i——.——| 113 0 
See Route No, 22. : 
9. AtfaBhD . : 8 0 ! 
i——-——-| 121 0 : 
10, Harparasipo : 7 0 
——| 128 0 
11, Us . : .| 10 0 
——_——} 138 0 
12. NaosHERa . -| 14 0 
—-—| 152 0 
13. BaramuUna* . 9 0 See Route No. 44. 
——/ 161 0 


14, Paran i -| 14 0 
im——————| 175 0 


15, SarnaagaR . -| 17:0 


Toran .| ..... 192 0 


( Roberts— Montgomerie —- Bates— Drew.) 


This route is not much used, as it traverses rough ground; but in sowe respects it has 
advantages over other routes, and it seems likely when the railway is open to Jhelum, this 
route may get more into favour, and merit a better construction and maintenance,—(Drew.) 

It ie said that the easiest known route, with the best gradients and the least natural 
physical difficulties, is that which follows the river Jhelum, from Jhelum right into the Kash- 
mfr valley; and that this route could be made practicable for artillery and wheeled car- 
riages at comparatively small cost.—(Indian Public Cpinion, 1876.) 


THERE 18 ALSO A ROUTE FROM PéncH To Uni vid Part anp Bacon. 


1, Azrva . -| 13.0 No regular eneamping ground. Cross Bitarh 
| 13. 0 | by ford opposite baradéri ; hot march ; no shade; 
road pretty level. 
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Route No. 30—continued. 


2. PaRRar . -| 12 0 Camping ground extensive near a small fort. 
25 0 | Good road, but principally up hill, crossing a 
range, and then dropping down, the Jast two 
miles, into an open grassy basin, nearly sur- 


rounded by low hills. 


3. Raotr om Baga . 9 0 No camping ground. Small mehsfr pretty 
i————| 34 0 | plentiful in a stream at this village. A very 
easy march, partly across the valley, the rest 

| down the stony bed of a nada. 


4, Bien . . . 6 0 Camp in a small tope on a grassy plateau, about 

40 ©] 100 or 150 feet above the stony bed of the 

stream, which is very wide. A fort on the op- 

posite hill-side ap which the path lies, and then 

along the bed of a small river, the Nial, which lower down affords good fishing. The journey 
from Parral to Bagh can easily be accomplished in one march. 


&. Gongpa . -f| il Ample space for encamping near the village 
half-way op the pass. Path first lies on the 
side of the hill, then crosses stony ala, and con- 
tinues agcent for four or five miles without 


shade; the last bit is very steep but not difficult. 


6. Katana . . 7:0 A considerable village; camping ground ve 
——— 658 0 | limited ; ascend the remainder of the pass, which 
is rather steep. (No snow on road, 6th May 
1869 ; elevation of pass probably 1,000 feet less 
than H4ji Pfr.) Cross ridge and descend other side; pretty march; the last descent down a 
steep cork-screw path. Bégh to Kalana may be done in one march. 


7. On . -] 16 0 First part of march up and down ; cross a small 
stream with swift current; path then rises 
along hill-side above Chakoti, which is visible 
beneath, on the left hand; the road keeps 
round the hill to the right above the Mari road, 
to which it gradually drops, striking it opposite 

ToTaL + | ewes 74 0] Shahdera on the Abbottabéd road, about half- 
way between Chakoti and Uri. Supplies are 
procurable at these stages. 

(Bates.) 


From POncn THE RouTE TO SEInaGaR BY THB TosHa MarDAN 18 AS FOLLOWS :— 


. . . 120{ 1040] The path lies past the fort and rijé’s palace 
ee through the town, below Kazimtina, Gunde, 
j————--——| 116 0 | and Kankot, across the Dungli stream: 

the Hazfri Baolion to Dingla and through a 
valley in an easterly direction to Chandak, opposite the confluence of the Sdran. (The road 
leading to Réjaorf lies up the valley of the Séran river). Path then passes Chak and 
hamlet of Kuthrow, and becoming somewhat stony, passes two streams near Timbra and 
Sathra, and thence ov to Bandi and Chakrara and Sekalu, and along the right bank of the 
stream to Mandi, which is a large village with a wooden bridge over the stream ; supplies 
plentifal; but as the space is somewhat confined, and shade deficient, travellers often camp 


at Rajpér. 
. 9 The path passes the confluence of the Gagrin 
en mm | «126 and Dui Nar streams and through the village of 
Rampér, which is siteated on both banks of 
the river Dali Nar; there sre some clumps of 
trees at the temple Amrnfth. The road crosses the Addai, and soon Palsra is reached. 
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Route No. 30—coneluded. 


Thence past Barachar and Bela on the opposite bank. The way for foot-passengers conti- 
nues along the river, but that for ponies crosses the spur, and has a steep, stony descent ; 
the paths then rejoin and the valley opens out, thence road descends; passes through Gug- 
gean and Danna, and a narrow valley on the left bank at; the mouth of which is Biarun. 
(The paths leading into Kashmir by Nurpur and Sang Safid Passes lie up this valley). 
Thence the road, which is mostly rough and stony, lies through a narrow valley, bare of 
trees ; to Arigam. 


10, WatrapaR 17 Path crosses to left bank of Dali Nar by a 
j—————=| «142: (| bridge, and goes through Sultdn Pathri dok, 
where there are about 30 scattered huts which 

are inhubited in summer by Gijars. 

Thence following the course of the stream, it ascends by the side of the hill above the 
Linji-burji dok, and crosses the Gurpalla spur, and passes along the sides of the mountains 
to the right. About three miles from the top, there is a solitary shepherd’s hut, known 
as the Phalwaran dok, and a small tarn called the Makkar Sar is passed on the left hand at 
a little distance from the sammit. The path is stony and much steeper than the descent on 
the west side. The summit is called Neza; thence by an easy descent, mostly over a 
grassy plain, the Dainam Sar at the foot of the rocky chain of the Panjal range is reached. 
Path then keeps along the spur by the Tsienmarg, descends and crosses the stream which 
flows from the Gaditar Nag, and ascends again shortly after descending to Wattadar. Fuel 
and water, but no supplies procurable. 

There is said to be another path from Arigam to the Phalwaran dok, which proceeds 
by Sundar dok and _ the small village called Sawaji. 

Yhe Tosha Maidén Pass (10,500 feet) is closed by the first fall of snew, and is said 
not again to be practicable till the month of June. The plain affords unlimited pasturage. 


A small village; some supp'ies procurable; 
11. Deane . -j————|_ 149 _|| water plentiful. 


Path leads down to the Gn‘ Khol, crosses it 
and lies through the grassy plain (Tosha Mai- 
dn), the slopes on the south-east side of which 
are clothed with pine, cedar, and birch. Passes 

a small tower and a customs choks. Thence descends down the side of the mountain to 
Drang, somewhat steeply, passing a forest en route. This is said to be the best of the paths 
Jeading from the Tosha Maidan to Kaslmfr. 


12. Maxawima . 10 A large village; supplies abundant. f'ass 
159 | Harbar and Kanna Tsetteptira and Kannapir 

on the east, and thence te Rowatpdr, shortly 

beyond which it crosses to the right bank of the 
Suknég and reaches Sel. Then by right bank as far as Kanagund, when it again crosses 
the Suknég and ascends te Tuilptira, runs along the side of the hill above Biru, and in a 
northerly direction along the top of the wudur; thence descends spur to Aripanthan and 
onwards to Badran, where it crosses the Suknég by a kdxal bridge, and thence by right 
bank to Makuhdma. There is a more direct road between Drang and Srinagar through 
Sholaptra, but it is said to be low and swampy, and difficult for laden cattle. 


13. Srinagar F 14 wee Path passes Ban Makahdéma, Mathiptra, and 
|——__——— the south of Razrin, and Rusu, thence on to 

Wardw&n, and through rice-fields by a row of 
Tota : ose 173 | chunar trees to Sybug. Crosses the Hokarsar 

by a banded pathway, and the open table-land ; passing Hanjik and Khashpdra, proceeds 
in a noitherly direction to the Mahardj Khol channel, which it crosses by a small bridge. 
Thence by Barthan, Parimptra and Arampdra to the high road from Patan and onwards 
by Chatsabal and the grand parade tothe Amiri kadal. The road is mostly low and swampy- 


( Bates.) 
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ROUTRS IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Roxle No. 31. : 
ROUTE No. 31. 
Kicuin to Giteft. 


Axthority :— BARROW, FROM NATIVE INFORMATION. 


sail: cea = 


Stage or halting-place. i Description, &c. 
Taterme- Total. 


diate. 


The last village in the valley of the Nainsdkh, 
a depdt for food for the Gdjars, who frequent 
: with their herds the pastures in the apper tribu- 
' taries of that river; water plentiful. The road 
crosses the Nainstkh at Kagh&n, then proceeds up the right bank, re-crossing it at Narang, 
where a tributary from the Safar Mila lake joins the river. 


Distance IN MILES. | 
| 
1. Nurane. ; 4 | 


9 From Narang to Giltidds. Mr. G. B, Scott, 
3: BaricuaDE Ries aes 23 | of the Survey, recommends the stages here 
8. Wairiz . . 9 32 given. 
4. Kotawnt . : 9 There are no villages after Narang, the places 


41 | marked in the map being merely summer 
resorts. The road is practicable for pack 
animals throughout, and as far as the Babésur 
Pass is a made road, but. is not kept in repair. 


a Ms 10 Getidds is at the southern foot of the Babésur 
ec Gurats een tae 51 | Pass, Wood is scarce here, but forage plentiful. 
6. Trax. 7 . 12 Cross the pass, which is an ert eats then duwa 

63 | ravine through Babdeur (fifteen houses) ta 


| Thak, which ie a large village, said to be 

even than Gilgit. There is a fort at Thak. 

7. Cuirks F 13 Down the valley through Bachs (ten houses), 
3 d 76 | Road so far very good. Shortly afterwards the 
road leaves the valley of the Thak stream and 
crosses a ktony maira to Chilas, which is a 
very large, compact village. 

8. THALPIN. . se bed .. | Thereis no regalar ferry, and the Indus, which 
. | is probably two hundred yards broad witb a 
: | strong current, must be crossed on a masak 
j raft, Thalpin consists of half-a-dozen houses. 
9. DanpaLosn 10 Up the Thalpin valley. Road fit for mules. 


> 9 Road up the vailey. Camp at its head on the 
10 CAME IN LUROER rie 95 | southern side of the pass. There is generally 
a Gaijar encampment at this place, 

Cross the Kanjdt Pass and take either the road 
to Paiot by the Sai sala or the Shingsigdh 
route; the former is the easier. 

Cross the water-shed; the ascent is about 4 
miles. Campat a spring at the head of the 
Khomar nala. 


11, Pator é : 12 


12 Cawe aT SPRING 6 


ix Kaomar ae/a. | 113 


8 


: 9: The road down the Khomar nal is very bad 
Te Giket ; —————| 122 {and not practicable fur mules. The last 3 miles 
1 ‘into Gilgit are easy. 


N.B —The road by the Hodar valley is considered a better one than the Thalpin route. 
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Routes Nos. 32 § 33. 
ROUTE No. 32. 


Kisatwir to Insain (By Petaam). 


ee 
DistaNce IN MILES, 
Btage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Raa ae Total. 
Poe See ee Se 
1, PoanMa . 6 0 Cross Chandra Bhaga river by rope-bridge ; en- 
i—————| 6 QO! camp near stream, as water near last houses is 
bad 
2, Exaut F -} J4 0 a Two houses here; road bad. 
_———__—— 0 
3, SaNGER. -| 16 0 In Dachin; road very bad, not practicable 
——-} 36 0 | for ponies. 
4. Hansa . -| 15 0 Road, along the bank, when river is low, bad, 
~—————-|_ 61 0 | but shorter upper read much worse; cross Maru 


Wardwan river to left. bank near Zand. 
6. Petcax . -| 13 0 Road better; a few bad places, not practicable 
———-| 64 0 | for ponies; cross river to left bank. 

(See Route No. 29) 

A path thence to Nowbzg, and another to 
Stra via Chilung Puss. 


6. Camp . -{ 11 0 Encamp on level spot on left bank of river; 
——|_ 75 0 | road good. 

7. INSHIN . ‘ 9 0 A small village: no supplies; bridge here. 

breanetcee This is a very bad road as far as lat. 33° 30/; 

Toran . tes 84 0 | in many places the face of the iock is passed on 


| fir timbers placed from ledge to ledge, cut into 
steps ; in winter it is closed for eight or ten days at a time from snow. 


( Drew— Bates — Montgomerie.) 


ROUTE No. 33. 


Kisatwkr to NowsGe (By raz Cuinaam Pass). 


Distance IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Inter Description, &c, 
nter- 
mediate, | Total 
1. Moga Marvin .; 16 0 A small village prettily situated; supplies 


16 0 | very scarce; water plentiful; country prettily 

wooded. Road difficult in places. On leaving 

\ Kishtwér, there is a long descent down some 

stone steps to the Chendb, the bridge over which is very primitive; ] mile further on the 

Maru Wardwdn is crossed by a similar bridge; the road then ascends for about & miles, 

after which there is a steep descent to camp. en coolies can cross these bridges, but not 

ponies or mules. 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 33—continued. 


2. CHINGsM -| 9 0 A small village, prettily situated. A very 
25 0 | fair road ; makes considerable ascent, 


3. Sin THAN . 2 7 4 Some cattle sheds on the south side of the 

32 4 pass; no supplies. The path for the firat 3 miles 

is up asteep ascent, thickly wooded; towards the 

summit rich grass and fine forest trees afford 

pasture and shelter to herds of cattle; after this the road, first gradually, and then more ab- 

ruptly, descends to the bed of a broad, deep, hill torrent; the path, which is scarcely a foot 

wide, is cariied along the bare side of the hill; beueath are nearly perpendicular precipices, 

many hundreds of feet deep; for the rest of the way to the camping giound the track lies 

along the left bank of the stream, and is bad, narrow, and dangerous, constantly crossing 
over stones and rocks and beds of snow and ice. 


4. Nowste . -| 12 0 A considerable village in the middle of the 

——} 44 4 | Nowbtg Nai, situated on the road leading towards 

the Maru Wardwén valley by the Margan Pass. 

There are three good paths leading into the Ku- 

thar pargana. Supplies and water procurable. The path for the first mile lies over a gentle 

wooded aclivity, the ground covered with grass, clover, and wild flowers; the torrent must be 

crossed by snow bridge or trunk of a tree, as it is not safe to ford when in flood; the rest of 

the way to the crest of the Chingam or Sin-Than Puss lies over wastes of snow and ice, the last 

quarter mile being very steep. Judging from the forest line, which is not 500 teet below the 

summit of the mountain, the height of the pass cannot exceed 11,500 feet. The descent for 

the first 2 miles is all snow, a mountain torrent 

flowing far beneath, above the right bank of 

which the rugged path runs; 9 miles pass the 

Toran ‘ ie 44 4 | small village of Diosur, at the foot of the higher 

range, surrounded by dense forest; thence the road lies through a very pretty valley, green 

and cultivated, and shaded with many trees; pass the large village of Larum to the left, 
about a mile before reaching Nowbig.—(Hervey, June 1951.) 


( Bates.) 
ROUTE No. 34. 
Léa to Gar—(Ludsa Territory). 
Distance im MILES. 
Stage or halting-place. si : Description, &e. 
‘ate | Total. 
1, Cufisoor . . 12 Large village, left bank Indus; extensive 
(10,500 ft ) 12 | cultivation; poplar and willow trees. Cross 
Indus at 7 miles by wooden bridge. Road heavy 
between Léh and bridge. Camp in Géilab Bagh. 
2, MarsaLana . 13 


(12,200 ft.) —_—__ 25 Village left bank Indus; road good, up left 
bank Indus; rest-house and supply depot; 
camping ground Attabégh near Atta; consi- 

derable plantations of poplar and willow ; extensive cultivation. Indus crossed by wooden 
bridge leading to Chimre on right bank, where the Chang Chenmo route joins. 


3, Upsur . e 10 Village left bank Indus; road good, up left 
bank; considerable cultivation ; poplar and fruit 
trees. 


36 
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ROUTES IN KASHMER AND LaDAK. 
Route No. 34—continued. 


4 Gvya . : 18 Villuge (forty houses) and monastery left bank 
(13,600 ft.) ——_——— 53 | of stream of that name; barley cultivation ; 
rest-house and supply depdt. Road follows up 
Gya stream, crossing and re-crossing it. In parts 

stony, but not difficult. 


6. Depetxe . . 19 Camping ground south-east base of Tagalan; 
i-——_—————— 72 | Pass (18,42 feet), which is crossed between it an 
Gya. Road from latter continues up Gya stream. 
Then up very stony, steep ascent to top of the 
Tagalung. Descent also stony and steep. The road has been repaired of late years. No 
supplies at camp. Fuel plentiful. Grass and water scarce. 


6. THuasi é . 14 Camping ground on north bank of Tsokar 
(14,900 ft.) |_—_——- 86 | Lake; fuel and grass plentiful; water from 
small streams. A few Bhoti camps generally here 
from which afew supplies and sheep are procur- 

able. Road guod, though sandy in places. 


7. Camp . . 12 From this place a route Jeads south across the 
98 | Nakpogoding Pass to the ‘I'somoriri Lake. 


Puoa Fi : 13 Camping ground right bank Puga stream ; 
(165,200 ft.) j—————-|_ 111 | sulphur mines, borax fields, and hot springs near 
here; fuel plentiful ; grass in patches, Cross 

Polakonka Pass (16,3U0 feet). 


Top of pans ix nearly level and grassy for about a mile, The descent is easier than 
the ascent ; for the first three miles the road leads down a rugged valley, with masses of 
boulders. A stream, the Rulang Chu, has cut for itselfa narrow channel 1UU0 feet deep. After 
three miles the valley becomes gently sloping and gravelly. This continues tor five or six miles, 
when it becomes level and swampy for another mile. The last two miles are level, with hot 
springs occurring at intervals. Ascent and descent very gradual. 
9.Maniyg . Camping ground right bank Indus, opposite 

(13,800 £2.) junction of Puga stream. No wood or grass. 
Cattle must swim river to pasture on left bank. 
At ford water waist-deep. A route leads hence 
north to Shushal over the Thatéla Pass (33 miles). (See No. 57.) 


10. Niwa-Mup . 12 Two small villages right bank Indus. A little 
(14,000 ft.) barley cultivated. Fuel and grass plentifal, 
Indus fordable. Water chest-deep in autumo, 


Routes lead from this to Lék hy both banks of Indus, but are difficult, Also 
tw routes to Shushal—(1) by Mahiye and Thatola Pass: (2) by Veaka-La (Pass), Also 
a routeto Hanié vik Nowi. 

From Mahiye road by left bank ; stony, sandy,a little grass here and there ; after several 
miles Nidar, of three houses, on left bank, also Nima, of twelvc houses, and Mad, of ten 
houses, are reached: thence the valley widenato 4 miles with pasture. At the next bend 
to the north the valley narrows to 2 miles and 20 miles further on to still leas. At Dora 
no snow fails, and there is a thin pasture. 


8. 


124 


136 


11. CamP ° . 17 i 
——)| 153 
12. Camp ° . 7 
————| 170 
13. Dora . . 10 Camping ground right bank Indus, close by « 
(13,800 ft.) ————| 180 | small shallow lake. Fresh water, A winter 


station of the Rupshu shepherds. The bound- 
ary of Chinese Tibet is aday or two beyond camp 
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Route No, 34—concluded. 
18. TasHicone . 55 Note.—Montgomerie gives the names of halt- 
235 |ing places between Tashigong and Gar as 
follows :-— 


Tashigong to (1) Langmar (winter encamp- 
ment); (2) Gar (Gunsa) ; (3) Camp; (4) Camp; 
(5) Gar (Yarea). 
21. Gar < ‘ 30 et This is lower Gar, the winter station. 
( Drew— Reyrolds.) 
265 


Toran . F 


ROUTE No. 35. 
Léu to Now (sy Tanxsz). 


Distance tx MILES. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, &, 


To Caacea (16,090 ft.) 
See Route No. 39, 


A ruined rest-house at the foot of the Lankar 
90 O jor Marsemik La; road good, up stream all the 
way; grass and burts{ at camp. - 


9 CHaRkaNe . 


10. Panaur Gonamwa .| 9 0 The road crosses the range which separates 

(17,670 ft.) 99 © |the lake Lukong drainage from that of the 

Chang Chenmo river by the Marsemik Pase, 

18,420 feet, and instead of following the Yér- 

kand route to the Chang Chenmo valley, the road passes over elevated ground to the east of 

the pass into the head of another valley which drains into the Pangong lake; then crosses by 

the Kinla,a high spur from the main range, aud descends to camp. In July there was 
snow lying on the surrounding hills, but none on the pass itself. 


ll. NixeRr or Roxe- 
yak. A . 0 Road follows down a large stream which 
(16,250 ft.) j——--—| 104 0 | flows to Pangong lake, and in summer is difficult 

to cross; grass and burte{ at camp. 


12. Nraozv or Row- Road passes for 8 miles down stream to Man- 
ano Youwa . -| 8 0 dal, and then turns up a branch valley (Tsukiok) 
(15,390 ft.) 112 0 | containing abundance of grass and jurgle wood. 


The camp is at the junction of three 
isd We cacthe frontian Ustworn Teddbadd Tike: ; — 


18. Karsarpo . -{ 12 0 Good road along Teokiok stream. Three tents 
(16,000 ft.) 124 0 | of Noh shepherds at camp. 
M4, Goxv ° 7 6 0 Road continues up valley, near the head of 
190 0 | which two (17,300 feet and 17,700 feet 
high respectively) have to be crossed ; a frontier 
guard stationed here. 
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Route No. 36—continued. 
15. Couzan. -, 11 0 Road down valley, which opens into a grassy 
(15,840 ft.) 141 0 | plain; several springs near camp from which a 
plentiful supply of good drinking water is ob- 
tained. 

16. Pat . . -| 16 0 Road down valley. Several springs near 
156 0|Camp. Pal is on the northern bank of the 

Pangong lake, the water of whichis brackish. 
17%. Dopo Naxkro. 8 0 Road skirts the northern edge of two small 
(14,020 ft.) i—————-| 164 0 | lakes, the Cho Rum and the Cho Nyak, the 


water from which flows westward into the Pan- 
gong lake, through a deep channel not more than 


20 paces wide. The water in these lakes is quite fresh and is used for drinking. 


18. Now . . 9 0 A small village in the Rudok district, contain- 
|| ing about twenty huts built of stone cemented 
TotaL . : eee 173 0 | with mud. Population largely increased in winter 


months by shepherds. A stream from the north- 
east, 40 paces wide and 3 feet deep, joins the Pangong lake near this place. Up this stream 
is a road to Khotdéa vid Polu and Kiria. 

The village of Gaugra is 4miles beyond Noh. On the opposite side of the lake a stream 
flows into it from Rudok. Abundance of grass. Yak’s dung is used as fuel. Rudok is 
about a day’s journey from Noh (by a circuitous road to the south). 

The distance to Khotdn by the road mentioned above is 450 miles. For a distance of 
40 miles from Noh it gradually rises up to a height of 15,500 feet, and then for about 160 
miles, as the crow flies, crosses in a north-casterly direction a series of elevated plains and 
ridges before it descends somewhat suddeu!y to the plains of Eastern Turkistgn. The average 
height above sea level of the halting-places on the elevated plain to the north of Noh is 
16,500 feet.—( Trotter.) 


ROUTE No. 36. 
Léu to Piun. 


By Digak anp tas Suyox River. 


Drsranox 18 MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. istenn Description, &c, 
e~ 
diate, Total. 
Lia to Diear (rwo 24 0 | (See route No 37.) 
MarcHks . . tee 


For route up Shyvk river from Digér, see 
No, 38, 

41 0/| A village on right bank of Shyok, Road 
descends rapidly for 2 miles, then rans for more 
than a mile along a platform of alluvium, after 
which it descends into valley and rans for 6 or 7 

miles parallel to the Shyok, then crosses to right bank. The stream here, in October, is 

100 yards broad, and has considerable velocity ; it is 3 feet deep in the middle. Ita bed consists 

of boulders and gravel. Its banks, hardly higher than the water. In sammer it is croseed by 

boats, and animals swim over. In winter it is fordable. The Shyok valley at Satti is a 

gravelly plain, 1 to 2 miles broad, stony, barren, and desolate. 

For route Satti to Léh, see No. 37. 


3. Satrz . Wo 
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Route No. 36—~—continued. 


4. Lyaksune -| 12 0 From Satti the road follows the Shyok to its 

————| 53 0 | junction with the Nubrd river, passing Tirit at 7 

miles At the junction the valley of the two 

streams is at its widest breadth 6 miles. The 

valley of Nubra extends for 20 miles, and is 1 to 2 miles broad, and in its general character 

is very similar to that of the Shyok: its lower part is very fertile, and on the east side 

from Tirit to Panamik (see route No. 37), cultivation extends in a belt varying in breadth 
from a few hundred feet to nearly a mile ; the villages are large aud populous. 


6. HuneakR. ‘ 9 0 Large village left bank Shyok, with fine 
————! 62 QO|orchards A pathway leads hence due south 
over the Thanglasgo Pass (16,960 feet) to the 
Indus, a little below Léh. 

6. TeRtsE : -| 11.0 
————| 73 0 | Village left bank Shyok. 


7, Umuarv. ‘ 5 4 Village right bank Shyok. Ford river at 
——~—| 78 4 | Tertse. As far as this the Shyok is everywhere 
fordable in October; average depth 2 to 3 feet. 
Beyond Umuaru there is no cultivation, and the 
valley is extremely narrow. 


8. Knoro on Kurv.| 9 4 Village right bank, the termination of the 

(210,300 ft.) 88 0 | Nubré district; the river here enters a deep 
gorge, walled in on both sides by lofty and 
almost perpendicular oliffs of slate. 


9, Waris ‘ 5 8 0 There is no road along the banks of the river, 

(12,400 ft.) 96 0 | as the rocks are too precipitous and the river is 

too deep, but when frozen over it can be used; 

at other times it is necessary to ascend by a very 

narrow and rugged ravine, until the steep ridge can be crossed, for 8 miles to Waris, where 

are a few fields and huts, but the latter are abandoned, when harvest is over, fora more 
temperate spot. 


10. Boanpan . . 7 0 Village right bank Shyok in well wooded 


(11,700 ft.) 103 O | ravine. From Waris ascend ridye on left (14,700 
feet). Descent very abrupt (3,000 feet in 1 mile). 
Ll. Caununga ¥ 906 Village right bank, three or four houses. 
112 
12. TortvuK ‘ 8 0 Village left bank; a bridge of poplars, 26 
120 0 | paces long, here. 
13.Pranyuo -| 12 0 Village right bank; much cultivation. 
132 
14. Prun . -| 12.0 Village left bank. Pass Siksa close to Piun. 
———} 144 0 | The route from Léh vid Indus and Hant joins 
Tota. ‘ here (see No, 41). All these villages have 


‘orchards, poplars, and some willows ; they lie 
alternately on opposite sides of the river, which is in this part very rapid and not fordable, and 
has to be crossed by bridges of poplar trunks. (Thomson— Maisey.) 
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ROUTE No. 37. 


Léa To Saauiputa es route to Yinxano (py THe Saser ann Karakonau 
PassEs—THE TasistaNI ok SumMeER Route). 


ne <== = ee 
Distance 18 MILES, 
Stage or halting-place. oS Description, &. 
mediate. | Total. 
Cpa oe ree 
}. Léa to Pott|] 10 0 Camping ground and a few huts at south base 
DiaaR. 10 Oj of the Digar La (Pass), small stream; alittle 
pasture, but no fuel, 
2. DigaR . -| 14 0 _ Village situated between Digar La and Shyok 
(13,080 ft.) —| 24 0 |river; ascent of pass steep and rough; cross a 


narrow gap and reach crest of Diyar La (17,900 

feet), down a long, stony slope, covered with snow 
patches at end of June, to Pold camp at 9 miles. Then across bogs and peat beds and down 
a mourland 5 miles to Digar. The pass is very difficult and yaks should be used. 


8. Sarrt . +} 17:0 Village right bank Shyok; at 5 miles reach 
(10,500 ft.) ———} 41 0 | Shyok, and proceed down left bank and cross by 
boat opposite Satti. Baggage animals must swim 

over; river fordable in autumn and winter. 


From Zéh there isa more direct, but more difficult, route to 
patti bythe Khardong Pass, viz.— 


1. Camp at Foor oF 13 
Kuarpone Pass 
(15,000 ft.) 


A few stone huts here; 
road circuitous and stony; 
at 5 miles pass Ganles, 


A villace situated on an 
alluvial plateau bounded 
on one side by high cliffs, 
The ascent of the Khar- 
dong Pass (17,800 ft.) 
begins at once by a very 
stony, steep zig-zag. De- 
scent is also very steep for 
3,200 feet, psesing over 8 
snow hed. Beyond, {t is 
Tore gradaal along an 
upland turfy slope over 
moraine banks across & 
stream and, down the 
course of a mountain tor 
rent to Khardong. This 
pasa ie impracticable for 
ponies, and yaks must be 
used, There was snow on 
itin the middle of July 
on the southern slope. 
the northern stope 
is always snow. 


2, Kxaapong VILLAGE 14 
(13,600 ft.) 


Follow course of Khandong 
stream, crossing it three 
or four times Lo sien. 
bridges its jun 
with the Bhyok at Khart- 


3. Sarr (10,500 ft.) . 1g 


village; cross Sbhyok 
by boat to Betil on right 
TotaL . bank. 
a 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 37—continued. 


3. Sattz . . ene vee Drew thus describes these marches: The 

—contd. way from Léh leads for some miles up the valley, 

rising at an angle of 5°, then tt continues ina 

branch valley of steeper gradient, till st 

reaches the water-shed, which in this place is @ narrow rocky ridge at 17,500 feet ; the pass 

in places is difficult for ponies, which are replaced generally by yaks. On the north of 

the pass the road crosses a bed of ice, and leads down a steep descent of some 1,600 feet ; 

thence an easy and long descent leads for many miles down ua valley; several small 

lakes ure passed, and in the bottom grazing grounds and scattered houses, until Khar- 

dona, a large village, ts reached ; thence by a wide valley along the Khardong stream, 

to the Shyok river, which is crossed at 10} miles hy boat, and at certain seasons by a 

ford. Drew makes the distances to Taghar—Camp 12 miles, Khardong 15, Khartsar 12, 
Taghar 13 ; total 52 miles. 


4, TacHar. . . 15 : Village left bank Nubré: barley and lucerne 
(10,500 ft.) — 56 | cultivation and a good many trees. P) 

: down right bank Shyok in the rich valley of 

that river, to Tirit, 7 miles; then up left 

bank Nubr4, passing Lukhyung, a flourishing village at the confluence of the Shyok and 

Nubra; the valley of the Shyok is here some 4 miles wide, and ofthe Nubr&é 2 to 3 miles; 

it is in parts sandy and shingly, aud in parts covered with jungle. Cultivation, fruit trees, 
and hamlets in places. 


Large village left bank Nubr&; extensive 
cultivation ; barley and lucerne, supplies for on- 
ward journey should be obtained here. Midwa 
cross a rocky ridge abutting on the stream, wit! 
the populous village of Chirdsa on the opposite bank. Pass Popchi, a large village, at 7 miles; 
hot springs at 12 miles. 


6. CuanaLune : 11 Small village left bank Nubrd; the last in- 
(10,760 tt.) — 80 | babited place in Laddk territory by this route. 
Hot springs here, and a little cultivation; road 
across patches of turf and brushwood jungle. At 

3§ miles pass Takcha, and cross the Tutyalak, # rapid stream, by a timber bridge. 


5. Pawamix . 7 18 
(10,840 ft.) ——— 69 


As faras Changlung the road lies in Nubré 
valley, the richeat and most thickly populated iv 

Ladék, slong left bank of river. 
7 Toryatak (13,000 ll Camp on gravelly flat close under a glacier, left 
ft.) 91 | bank Patycink ; fuel scarce, pasture plentiful, 
This place is called Pangdongsta by the Tibetans : 
ateep zig-zag ascent of 4,000 feet to the Kdrawal 
Dawan ridge, 3 miles. Then down a steep hill slope and cross Tutyalak river by ricketty 

spar bridge, and proceed up left bank 3 miles to camp. 


8. Baanosa Sager on 15 No supplies, fuel, or grass. 
Sasze Pout (15,204 106 Camping ground and s few huts at north-east 
ft.) base of Snaser Pass and on right bauk of Shyok 


river; proceed north through a narrow defile; 

path very rough. At half-way pass Sartang camp 
{also called Sar-i-kanz-i-khoja-Fateh) at foot of Saser Pass. (:laciers allround. Path now 
winds under a huge glacier, which it eveutually crosses ; leading over it for 3 miles; passage 
dangerous ; this is the summit of the Saser Pass (17,500 feet); it is covered with perpetual 
snow, and ix the most difficult of all the passes on either the summer or winter route. The 
ascent and descent are nearly always impracticable for laden borses, avd yake must be 
etaployed to carry loads over it. Path leads down from the glacier to Brangss Saser. 
_ From Brangea Saser there ts another route to Daolat Beguldi ; it is only practicable 
sm weater, 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No. 87—cortinued. 


1. To Kumdan, 8 miles—Upa wide river channel, through a very narrow and winding 
strait between a great glacier and opposite cliffs and along the river course. The passage of 
the strait is done on the ice, or through the stream where it is broken, a difficult road under 


any conditions, 


2. To Gapshan, 9 miles.—Across » bank of loose pebbles, through a narrow strait where 
the river bed is very nearly blocked by a vast glacier which has slid down across it, and up the 


bed of a stream, in and out of the water repeatedly. 


3. To Daolat Beguldi, 15 miles.—Acrogs an undulating ravine-cut plateau. 


9. Bunax-I-Murenat 10 Camping ground right bank of a tributary of 
or Mugewal (15,190|-——-—— 116 | Shyok. Ford Shyok oppomte Brangsa Saser. 
ft.) Proceed down left bank for a mile, and then due 


j east up a deep gully to Chungtash camp, 8 miles, 
at agreat erratic boulder on aturfy flat: thence proceed down dry stony gully to Murghai. 
The winter route from Léh joins in here. (See No. 38.) 


Camping ground on left bank of a tributary 

132 of the Shyok, flowing down south from the Dip- 
sang plain. No fuel or forage procurable. Roi 

very narrow and difficult, and risky from stone 

avalanches. Follow up course of stream and cross it repeatedly by narrow fords; it flows 

as a raging torrent, minis over great boulders in a tight winding gorge, then quit the river, 

and pass over projecting bluffs, joining it again at 11 miles and follow it up to Kizil Langar. 

At 13 miles pass Bartsi or Borsa camping ground ona gravelly talus shelving to the stream. 


JO. Kriz Lanes 16 
(16,700 ft.) _————— 


11. Daotat BE@upD1 20 


Camping ground at north-west corner of Di 
(16,880 ft.) a if 


sang plain. Continue up stream, path st 
difficult, and at 6 miles ascend up steep and stony 
: gorge tothe Dipsang plain (17,800 feet), about 
18 miles broad. Cross this bleak, barren, undulating plateau, from which the world around 
subsides, the highest hill tops only appearing above the horizon. Soil soft, and spongy, 
gravel and clay mixed, and where water-logged, boggy. Breathing distressed. From 
plateau descend into a wide deep gully. Cross shallow stream with muddy bottom, in which 
cattle stick, and from it ascend to the Daolat Beguldi plateau. 


152 


12. Bantt Branesal 22 Camping ground at north base of Karakoram 
og Branasa Kara-|————| 174 Pass, and left of a sandy ravine. Large rook 
xoRam (17,180 ft.) here used as a shelter by travellers, No grass or 


oe : fuel. Gradual rie to foot of Karakoram (18, 550 
feet), which is crossed at 11 miles. Breathing difficult, surface bare gravel and clay, ascent 
sudden and stesp. Descent also short and steep, and then gradual down ashingly gully to 
Balti Brangsa. Pass Chajosh Jilga camp at 12 miles. Near the summit of the pass three 
streams rise, one runs down to the west and south, the second to the south, and the third 
to the north-east: the two first join at Yapchan and fall into the Shyok, the third is the 
source of the Y&rkand river; snow in winter only on the pass; road nearly always open. 
Many beasts of burden (ponies and horses) succumb to fatigue and difficulty in breathing. 
The pass is throughout passable for laden horses. 


13. MatikswaH OB 28 
AKTAGEH. 202 Camping ground right bank Ydrkand river. 
(15,590 ft.) No wood or grass and no water from end 

October to end of April. Road follows down 

. course of a wide shingly gully. Pass Kiziltagh, 

Chadartash, and Wahdéb Jilga camps. Latter at 14 miles, where the Aktégh stream flows 

through a cutting in slate rocks. Vegetation most scanty in herbal tufts; a few antelopes 

met with. From this down stream is the winter route v4 the Yang Diwan aud Kugiar 

to Yarkand (see Section II). The Chang Chenmo route (Western Variation, No. 39) joins 
ju at Malikshah. On this march this road is good, and there is little snow in wintor. 
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ROUTES IN KASHM{R AND LADAK. 


Route No, 37—concluded. 


14.Cufpra . 10 
(16,480 ft.) 


212 A few stone enclosures in which travellers rest 
for the night at foot of Suget Pass; cold usually 
intense; no grass or fuel; water scarce. Pro- 
ceed north over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, 

a desert, gradually ascending. Breathing oppressed on this march. The whole region a 

bleak, desolate and inhospitable waste. 

From Sar-i-hauz-i-khoja to Chibra both inclusive, there is a difficulty as to wood and 
grass, which are altogether wanting from halting-place No. 10 to Chfbra inclusive. 


15. Suert ‘ - 21 
(12,970 ft.) 


238 Camp ground, right bank Saget stream, close 
toits janction with the Karakash, in an open 
wide valley. Grass and wood abundant; the 
grazing ground is much used by traders, ascent 

gradual for 6 miles to top of Suget Diwan Pass (17,610 feet). Snow lies on it from Septem- 

ber to April; and the breathing of men and animals is much affected. Descent at first 
steep into a ravine. Then over high moraine banks of granite boulders and across slope 
of a hill to Suget. Pass Kutas Jilga at about 6 miles. 


16.SHaniptia Knosa 8 
(11,780 ft.) H—————-| 24). Camping ground, left bank Karakash. Small 
fort with garrison now unoccupied. Fuel and 
grass here, and Kirghiz camps around, The road 
from Suget follows the course of the Suget stream, 
crossing it several times; at 4 miles it joins the Karakash, crosses and then keeps the 
right bank of the latter to opposite Shahiddla. The Kugiar route can be joined from 
here by following up the stream that flows down east from the Kirghiz Pass. It is2 
marches to Kirghiz jungle. 


This route is open for 4 to 5 months. 


(See Routes Nos. 38, 39, 40.) 
THENCE TO 
28. Ydrxanp (vid) 202 4)... There are woaed spirrgalancd routes from Shaks- 
Sansu Pass). dila to Ydarkand, viz. :— 


By the Kilian and the Sanju Passes, the 
latter is now closed by the Chinese authorities. 


Toran «| aes 443 4:  (Bellew—Montgomerie—Drew—-Maisey-—— 
Route Book.) 


ROUTE No. 38. 


Léa ro SHauipéta ex route TO YARKAND (BY THE VALLEY OF THE SHYOK 
aNp THE Kagakoram). 


(The Zamistani or Winter Route.) 


Distawcn t® MiLEs. 


Stage or halting-place. ieee kl aa Description, &e. 
ter 
mediate, | Total 


Liz ro 
2. Dicaz : . one 24 | See Route No. 37. 
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Route No. 38—continued. 


Village left bank Shyok : at junction of Dgiar 
stream. From this place to Murghai the road 
runs up the valley of the Shyck, winding along 
the stream, which is crossed and re-crossed some 
24 times ; the river is frozen over for 4 months in winter beyond Lamakyent, when people 
travel over the ice; its bed is sandy or gravelly; grass and fuel in plenty all the way, 
No habitation on the road from this to Khulustan, excepting Lamakyent, and the tents of the 


3. Acwam sw . 


(10,600 ft.) 314 


toral tribes between Doba and Khbulustan. Caravaus take provisions for their onward 


journey from this place. 


4 Paxga 7 12 Camping ground right bank Shyok. Cross 
(11,000 ft.) 43 4) river by ford or on the ice: water from a spring. 

6. CHimcHak . 10 Camping ground right bank Shyok: water 
(11,600 ft.) | 53 4] from a spring. 

6. LamakYent F 8 Village right bank Shyok; travellers either 
(12,200 ft.) | — 61 4} halt here or at Shyok on opposite bank. Valley 

uninhabited and barren. 

7, CHaxa JUNGLE . 18 Camping ground right bank Shyok. 

(12,800 ft.) —_ 794) A fine pasture ground, where people of the 


surrounding country graze their flocks of sheep, 
ts, yaks, and horses. Ata point on the road 


called Changthan aes (meaning the Changthang stream), 3 miles further on from 


Chang Jungle, the C 


ang Chenmo stream from the north joins the Shyok, and a road 


strikes north-east towards Rudok and Chanthan by Chumurti. 


8. Done Aytak. Halting-place left bank Shyok: a balting- 
(13,000 ft.) _— 97 4] place called Kabutar Khdna is passed en route. 
9. ManpagLix . Camping ground right bank Shyok. 
(13,300 ft.) ———~——| 1174) Pass an old fort called Yarghuluk ; little or 


no snow falls on the portion of the road from 
Uhbgam to Mandarlik; further on, as fer as 


Brangsa, it continually snows during winter, but the road is never closed. 


10. Koragtix ‘ 12 
(13,600 ft.) 


See eeeaeee abana’ 


Camping ground on Shyok river at janction 


129 4) of tributary flowing into it from Dipsang plain; 


aspring of water called Bulak ; Yartuvi, another 
halting-place about 3 miles from Mandarlik ; 


a stream called Kura Jilga joins the Shyok near Yartuvi. 


11. Surtin Cuus- 15 Camping ground left bank Shyok, 10 miles 
KUM. j—~———-—| 1444) below Brangsa Saser. Bulak-i-Murghai, camp, 
(14,000 ft.) on summer route, lies 14 miles to the north. 


12. Botax-1-Murenal’ = 14 
(14,400 ft.) 


ae 158 4 


| Or to Dahn-i-Murghai, 18 miles, and thence 
= ay Beguldi vi4 Gapshan. (See Route 
‘0. 37. 
See Routes Nos. 37, 39, and 40. 
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Route No, 38—continued. 


Or to Dahn-i-Marghai, 18 miles, and thenee 
to Daolat Beguldi vi4 Gapshan. (See Route 
No. 37.) 

See Routes Nos. 57, 39, and 40. 


13, Kizit Laxgar . 16 
—— 1744 


14. Daorat Brevity 20 Ditto ditto. 
| $e 1944 


15. Battt Branosa. 22 | Ditto ditto 
———} 216 ‘| 
16, Marixsain . 28 Ditto ditto, 
244 4 
AwyptTHENce ro YAz- a aS ave 
KaNp o1d THE Yax- 
GipawaN anpD Kv- 
GIAR ROUTE. 
Se tee see This road is fit for laden ponies; it is open 
from November to February ; grass and fuel are 
Yorab . eee 244 4! scant in many places, and absolutely wanting 


in some camps. (Montgomerie—H. Strachey 
Trotter—-Route Book—Drew—Maisey.) me ( 7 


ROUTE No. 39. 


Léu ro SuanipGta (BY THE Cuana Caenmo Rovte). 
— 


Distasce 1 MILBS. 


Stage or halting-place. | Description, &c. 
Interme- 
diate, | Total. 


ras Ree ral 
1. Trxzay . . 10 Along Indus valley, road good. The viilage 
10 of Tikzay contains about 600 inhabitants anda 
monastery ; cultivation, poplar plantation, and 

tank. 

The village is situated on the right bank of the Indus, in # plain. The monastery is on 
the end of a spur immediately tothe north of the village. Encampment in 8 popiar garden, 
to the north-east of which isa small sacred tank. The whole of the lsnd about the village is 
irrigated by canale |from the Indus, and is subject to inundation when the river rises above 
its usual height.—({ Johnson.) 


2. Curwak ‘ ‘ 16 | 
{11,890 ft.) _ 26 


Along Indus valley for 10 miles, road indiffer- 
entin places. Indus fordable in September after 
first 6 miles, turning up north by the Sakti valley 
for 5 miles of pathway through cultivation to 


Chimré, village of about 500 inhabitants with monastery. Bad camping ground. 
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Route No. 39—continued. 


Also a route from Chimré to Taghar on Karakoram road. 


Taguak * . . ° . . - to 

Tainyar . fe te le, Se Se 2D: Crows Waris La; easy pags, 17,200 feet; fit for ponies, 
Batti . . . . . . . « 20¢ closed for 3 months, 

Taghar 2. wwe lee eid 


Large village and movastery. The village is situated on the right side of the Sakti 
ravine, on ground ascending in steps. The monastery is erected on the knob of a spur to 
the west cf the village. Encampment in a small garden of poplars to the east of the village. 


(Johnson.) 
3. ZincRan . 8 Up valley for about 3 miles, when it forks. 
(15,780 ft.) ——_——| 33 | Up well cultivated valley to eastward for 14 mile 


to village of Sakti; beyond this the ascent gets 

steeper to Zingral, at elevation 15,800 feet. No 
village; good camping ground at small tank. Grass and fuei plentiful. At Zingral the 
valley forks to Chang La and Kay La (Passes), the latte: saves about 6 miles, but is more 
difficult for loaded animals. 

Encampment at a small tank, which is in a grazing ground belonging to the villages 
of Chimré and Sakti. The road rons up a ravine for 6 miles, till it reaches the large village 
of Sakti, which is situated at the junction of two streams, up the western one of which a road 
leads into Nubr4 vid the village of Tainyar, while the road to Zingral lies up that which runs 
down south-west from the Chang La (Pass). The whole of the ground in the ravine from its 
jonction with the Indus to the village of Sakti is well cultivated in a succession of steps. 
Ascent from Sakti to Zingral very steep, being the best part of the ascent to the Chang 
La, which renders the after-ascent fiom Zingral to the Chang La very easy. No houses at 
this place.—(Johuson.) 


- (15,950 ft.) _—_ 41 | but stony, ascent of 2 miles to the top of the 
Chang La (17,600 feet). A very gradual 
descent of 4 miles, then turning abruptly to the 

east to Tsultak, a small lake: no village; good camping ground, Though the pase is not 
formidable either in height or steepness, it must always prove difficult to loaded 
animals on account of the badness of the road, which is a mere track wiuding through rocks 
and boulders. 

The road is on the whole good, crossing the Chang La at a distance of 4 miles, and then 
down a ravine which joins the Shushal river immediately below Dorgu.—(Johuson.) 


4. Tsvtrax. . | 8 Up most northerly of the two valleys, an easy, 


The first Ydrkand Mission suffered considerably when crossing this pass from the 
rarity of the air. Several coolies lay down on the road and complained of headache. Several 
travellers say that they and their followers have suffered more when crossing thie pass than 
on much higher ones. 

Road continues down the ravine, which it crosses, and passes for a mile over a spur to 
Dorgu, a small village situated at a point on the left bank of the Shusbal river, from which 
three roads strike off, vis., to Tainyar, to Shyok, and to Tankeé, and where stands a store- 
house belonging to the mahardja. The river Shushal contains fish which are very good. The 
ground about the village is bare of trees, but is well-cultivated. From this place to Tanksé 
there are two roads, one along the right bank of the Shushal river, and the other along the 
left ; the latter crosses the river by a small bridge made of willow branches, covered with 
emooth slate slabs, which being loosely put down render the bridge dangerous. The 
on the right bank is good, and crosses the river by a ford about 14 mile below Tanksé. 


5, Taxxst . ‘ 14 Down valley for 6} miles, easy road, cross 
(12,900 ft.) 55 | shoulder of hill into valley with stream ranning 
from south-east : Dorga, small village on 

: left. bank of Shushal, whence three roads strike 

off, cis, Tainyar, Shyok, and Taukeé; there is a large store-house. No trees, but culti 
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Route No. 39—continued. 


vation. Continue up valley to large village of Tanksé: supplies of all sorts procurable which 
have to be taken on from here, the residence of headmen of the district. Behind the village 
is the valley coming in from the Kay La. 

Tanksé is a emall village noted for its store-houses, skins, hides, horns and grain being 
kept there for the maharaja. There are several roads leading from Tanksé, the chief one 
being to Shushal south of Pangong, and to Shera and Igu on the banks of the Indus, wié 
Sarsakul village. (See Route No, 57.) 


14 Valley above Tanksé narrows to a gorge for 

_—_—___ 69 | 6 miles, then turns to the south and opens out: 

2 miles further is Muglib, very small village. 

For 3 miles the valley is a grassy swamp, then 

narrows for 2 miles of gentle ascent among rocky boulders. At Chakar Talao is a small 
shallow pond, sometimes dry in summer. Coarse grass on further eide of it. 


6. CHakak Taso 


7. Luxona : 7 Five miles up valley to north-west of Pangong 

(14,130 ft.) 764 | lake. Water salt. Two miles due north from 
end of the lake to Tuukong, small patch cultiva- 
tion with stream running into lake. 


One and a half miles above Lukong, valley 
forks; up one to north-east; summer pasture 
ground of Tartars, one or two stone hats; grass 
plentiful ; and fish in stream. 


8. CHacra < . 8 
(15,090 ft.) | 


9. Ruiwpr . . 13 A short steep ascent out of the valley halfa 

(17,500 ft.) 972 | mile due east into broad valley ranning east and 
west. Continue for 5} miles very slight as cent 
to Lankar, stone hut, uninhabited ; wood, grass 
and water procurable ; then steeper ascent, but not difficult, to top of Lankar La or Marsemik 
Pass (18,400 feet). Gradual descent down valley, turning due north. At 3} miles joins 
cole from west. Rimdi camping ground at junction ; fuel scarce ; water and grass plen- 
tiful. 


10. Pamzan. . 13 Down valley to east; stony and narrow tract 
(14,790 ft.) ——_——| 110} | for2 miles along face of a steep hill; valley thea 
bends to north, and road improves slightly. 

At 9 miles bed of stream narrows to a stony 
gorge for a few paces, then opens out to a quarter of a mile in breadth. Very stony ; brush- 
wood plentiful. Strike Chang Chenmo stream running east and west. Camping ground to 
west of junction. Fuel abundant, grass plentiful, halfa mile further down valley. From 
Pamzal at 11 miles up Chaug Chenmo valley is the hot spring of Kiam. 


11. Goera . . 12} Up Chang Chenmo valley into Kugrang valley 
(15,670 ft.) ——| 1223 seth ncath wart: road good; fuel plentiful ; 
grass scarce ; another route from this, see below. 

12. SHamat Luxera . 12 Cross valley and up Changlung valley to 
(17,020 ft.) 1343 | north-east, stream rans in a narrow gorge. At 


4% miles narrow, steep descent, and ascent across 
gorge coming from north. At 6 miles hot springs 
in river bed ; valley bends round to north, road winds in narrow track on bill side, several 
ateep ascents and descents. Three miles above hot springs is a large ravine leading east, up 
which is the road over Changlung Yokma Pass on the Lingzithang plain: 1 mile beyond is 
Shamal Lungps ravine, running east; firet half mile narrow and stony, then opens out; 
camping ground 1} mile from entsance ; water and fuel plentiful ; grass very acarce. 
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Route No. 39-—continued. 


13. Cawe wean Nrs-| 142 Up valley, which at 33 miles forks; up ravine 
CHU. j—————| 149 to eastward at the head of which appears practi- 
(18,630 ft.) cable pass. At halfa mile take up ravine north 


by west up steep ascent, cross Changlung Burma 
Pass, 19,300 feet high (called also Cayley’s Past—Hendersun and Hume, page 74). De- 
scend low hill into broad shallow valley due east, down valley which bends to north and camp 
near black jagged hills, No grass or fuel; march throughout good for ladea animals. 


14. Came LinezitH- 16 4 Down main valley, which makes a great, aweep 
ANG. 165 4 | round to north-east, and at 64 miles opens out 
(17,680 ft.) into Shumshal plain by Kala Pahdr. Due north 


across plain for 6 miles, cross low ridge with 
200 feet rise and 700 feet descent on north side into Lingzithang plain ; due north for 5 miles 
and camp in watercourse. Fuel and water; latter to be got by digging ; no grass. From low 
ridge above-mentioned, rocky peak at head of Kizil Jilga ravine, bears 349°; should be used 
as a land-mark; travelling good. 


17 eT | Across plain for 9 miles, straight for rocky 
——! 1824 ak, across low ridges for 8 vailes, and camp 
a small pond. No grass or fu2l, but the latter 
can be collected on north side of plain, where 

it is plentiful. Travelling gond. 


15, Jone Ee Camp “| 


Among low hills for 3 miles ito broad valley 
running north, in which is rlerty of water; keep 
up valley northwards for 2 wil's towards smooth, 
round bill, and turn up broad valley running in 
from west for 11 miles to red rock, cross Kizi] Diwan (17,290 feet), at foot of it into 
dae Jilga ravine; water, grass, and fuel obtainable 3 miles down, and more plentiful still 
urtber on. 


16. Camp Sumnan . 214 


(17,150 ft.) 204 0 


17. KizipJinga =e] 9 OO Down valley to Karakash river flowing between 
(16,360 tt.) 213 O|two huge red rocks; camping ground under 
southern one; grass and fuel plentiful. 


18. Ku6sm Marvin .| 17 0 Down Karakash valley, at 5 miles water dis- 


230 0 | appears in the ground. None to be found for 
11 miles, then are numerous springs ; camp on 
south side of valley; fuel abundant; grass 


scarce ; road excellent all the way. 


19. Cuuye Tasy 0 Down valley, which narrows. Huge rocks on 
(15,740 ft.) 237 0 | right bank. No fuel or grass; road good. 

20. Came Summar .| 13 0 | Down valley, which at 3} miles bends round 
(16,640 ft.) 260 0 | to north, and valley leading to Aktdgh comes in 


west. The Karakash then flows in @ narrow 
: : gorge, and at 6 milea from Chungtash are hot 
springs on right bank. A little fuel, but no grass, 1 mile above hot springs. Valley opens 
for a mile, then closes again. Road in parts stony and bad. River has to be crossed free 
quently ; small patches of fuel in side malas, Good camping ground at head of river to east, 
where zala from west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. 


21. Came Tak Magro} 1) 9 Valley opens out for 3 miles, forming at some 
(16,000 ft.) 261 0 | parte of the year a lake from overflow of ioe 

melting. Zinchin on right bank; fuel and - 

| grass. Valley then narrows; road encambe 

by huge boulders and massess of rubbish; very difficult for laden animals; camp under 

yellow rock on left bank. Good camping ground; grass abundant. 
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Route No, 39—continued. 


22. Camp Potoxe! 2) 0 | Valley opens out, and travelling good. At 8 
Kagpo j\————| 282 0 | milesis a broad valley on left with abundant 
(14,600 ft.) fuel, after which fuel is to be found all along in 


main valley ; grass very scarce. At 16 miles 
valley narrows and turns to north, fuel becomes more plentiful. At Polong Karpo is a huge 
rock in bed of valley on left; good camping ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 


23. Camp Sopa -}| 15 0 At 65 miles river takes sharp bend to north- 

(14,000 ft.) 297 Qj west into broad valley at foot of Kuenluen. 
A road branches off at this point north-east across 
the Yangi (or Elehi Diwan) Pass to Khotdn, 
distant 160 miles, or from eleven to sixteen days’ march. For 2 miles on either side of the 
bend is no fuel or grass. Ground at Sora covered with natural salt-pans. Good camping 
ground. Fuel and grass abundant. 


{ Camp at mouth of small ravine, opposite 
314 0 [eteeth of Kara Jilga ravine. Fuel and grass 
abundant. 


24. Junare Camp .{ 17 0 


Camping ground right bank of Shyok. Fuel 
and grass abundaut. A road leads north-east 
from here to Khotén: about ten days’ march, 

| Road bad. The Kuenluen range crossed on this 
route by the Hindi Tak Pass (17,379 ft.): a glacier pass only used by foot-passengers. 


25. SuMean 4 -| 26 4 


339 4 


26. GULBASHEM -| 17.0 Camping ground right bank Karakash; a 
356 4 | favourite resort of Kirghiz. Fuel and grass 
plentiful. At 5 miles river much increased by 
springs. At 7 miles Fotash camp left bank. 
route froma here up Fotash ravine, and across a rather difficult pass to Tumba camp, thus 
avoiding the Suget Pass. It is not often used. 


27. Bunaxcur . - 0 0 | Grass and fuel. Camping ground right bank 
366 4; Karakash. Pass jade quarries at base of Kuenluen 

} range. 
28. SHanrptLa -| 13:0 Smal! deserted fort on left bank of the Kara- 
(11,780 ft.) ———} 379 4} kash; grass and fuel abundant. At 6 miles 


strike road from Suget Pass. Road good ; though 
parts of the road are practicable for guns and 
wheeled carriage, it is, on the whole, only available for camels or horses. 


AND THENCR 10, 202 4 (Captain Biddulph—Septemher and Octuber 
YARKAND, 12) 1873.) 
mancags vid Sanse! 
Pass i 


(40 MapcuEs) Totax, , 582 0 


VaRIaTION ON aBOVE ROUTE PROM Gocra BY CaPrarw TroTras—SEPTeMBER AND 
Octoska 1873. 


12, Kotasitesa 8 0 


11. Goora . | ate | 122 6 | 
: | 
(16,730 ft.) |! | 


Road up etream the whole way good, but 
' 130 6 | somewhat difficult for laden punies, as there 
| are several ascents and descents in crossing trie 
i butary streams, which in the autumn contain 
only a few inches of water. Pasa ravine ov right leading to Nischu, as per Captain Bid- 
dulph’s route. At the camp grass, water, and fuel procurable. 
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18. Panctone ‘ 7 4 Steady and gentle ascent through a bread 
(17,250 ft.) ——— | 138 2 | stony ravine for 4 miles, then somewhat steeper. 
Camping ground covered with snow, but grass 

and an inferior fuel said to be plentiful. 


Steady and not very steep ascent to the Chang- 

153 2 | tang Pass (18,910 feet). The road then passes 
over a high table-land for about a mile, after 

which it enters a ravine along which it goes 9} 

miles of execrable road, crossing the stream in numerous places before reaching camp at the 
junction of three nalas. Water and little grass on a neighbouring hill, but no fuel; one 
of the worst marches on the whole road, as the number of recently dead animals that strewed 


the road too surely testified. 


16. Dena Compass .| 19 O Road runs nearly due north up a gentle ascent 
(17,890 ft.) j————-| 172 2 | for about 5 miles; so far road fair, then for 
several miles good across the weat end of the 

Lingzithang plain; crossing several easy open 

ravines draining eastwards, descends into and crosses a branch of the Karakash river, and 
camp at foot of a low pass: very little water to be obtained by digging ; and no grass 


or wood. 


14. Sumzunetinae .| 15 
(17,310 ft.) 


16, SHINGLANG O8 18 0 Across pass and downa ravine for 53 miles 
Danarana. ——————| 190 2 | into Karakash river, where plenty of burtsé and 
(17,030 ft.) water, but no grass. Road follows river, which 

after 3 miles turns up sharp in a northerly di- 

rection, after which it is followed for 9 miles to Shinglang. Road good but stony; burtef 


abundant. 


17. Krzr Jireaiw| sd 4 Bad stony road down bed of Karakash river 

(16,360 ft.) 204 6 | for the first mile, then between about two or 

three miles of ice heds have to be traversed, the 

bed extending right across the ravine, here 

about } of a mile in breadth. Road very slippery and difficult for laden animals. At camp, 

passage of Karakasb difficult in October owing to an admixture of ice and water. Fuel 
(burtef), grass, and water within reach of camp down Karakash river. 


18. Coune Tash .| 23 4 Road down Karakash river generally good 
(15,740 ft.) 228 2 { but stony, and bad in the latter portion. Camp 
badly situated, aa there is neither wood nor 
grass, both of which might have been had at 
Khdsh Maid&n, 53 miles further back. Camp under a big rock near where the bed of the 
Karakash is very much narrowed by precipitous hills coming down to near the river-bank. 


19. SHorsiLea. -{ 14 0 Road for 2 miles down Karakash, which takes 
——| 242 2 | another sudden curve to the north-east ; the road 
goes up a tributary stream containing nearly as 
much water as the Karakesh itself. Road bad for 
2 or3 miles owing to the number of times the frozen stream has to be crossed and re-crossed ; it 
then passes over a tolerably level plain until it reaches the gorge, at the mouth of which 
is Shor Jilga. In October there was no water, and camp had to be pitched half a mile | 
the gorge, at a place where the river water disappears into the ground. Nota atick of w 


or blade of grass, 


20. KarataGm . 


uP ravine for several miles; snow and ice 
(16,890 ft.) ly 


. 9 0 
meee 251 2 | nearly the whole way (October), and road bad; 
short but sharp descent from Karatagh Pass 
(17,710 feet) into large, flat, open plain ‘covered 
with several inches of snow. Lake (height 16,890 feet) frozen over, but water obtained by 
making abole in ice; plenty of burtaf, but no grass visible, 
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21. Axr&coh om Ma-| 224 Road the whole way good, over a level plain 
LIKSH aH. 273 6 | which was entirely covered by snow in October. 
(16,590 ft.) About half-way at east foot of low double-topped 

hill is a place called Tamba. On this march wo 

lost our road, and had perforce to halt at Tamba, where we found burts{, and melted anow 
served for water, which is not procarable here in summer. 
Aktdégh is at the junction of the Karakoram and Chang Chenmo routes, 


22, Cuipra * -| 100 


283 6 
23. Sucer . -} 210 
a 6 
24. SHaniptia. f 80 See Route No. 37. 
—————} 312 
Anp To Y<ipr-| 202 4 
KAND, 
12 Marcuzs, 


36 MancHEs ToTaL «|... 06 615 2 (Captain Trotter, — September and 
October 1873.) 


Norg.—Montgomerie makes the marches and distances as follows:—(1) Tikeay 18 miles; 
(2) Chimré 16 miles; (3) Zingral 11 miles; (4) Tsultak 13 miles; (5) Dorgu 16 
miles; (6) Tankeé 7 miles ; (7) Muglib 8 miles ; (8) Lukung 14 miles ; (9) Chagra 8 
miles ; (10) Rimdi 13 miles; (11) Pamzal 16 miles; (12) Gogra 16 miles; (13) 
Camp south of Chang Chenmo range 21 miles ; (14) oe north of Chang Chenmo 
range 20 miles; (15) Sumdo 25 miles; (16) Shinglang 11 miles; (17) Kizil Jilga 
14 miles; (18) Khtish Maiddn 18 miles; (19) Shor Jilga 14 miles ; (2u) Karatagh 
Lake 17 miles ; (21) Malikshah or Akt4égh 25 miles: total 316 miles. 

Drew says “‘ this is thought to be the easiest of the routes to Ydrkand ; it can be travelled by 
camels of the two-humped species ; fuel and end are wanting at two or three s 
only. It would be closed in the winter. e Chang Chenmo valley is 70 miles 
from east to west; elevation 12,000 feet at junction with the Sbyok; and at the 
middle of its length it is 15,000 feet high. ‘The valley is only accessible from the 
Sbyok in the winter, and in the summer the approach from Central Lad&k is by 
Tanksé and Lukung.” 


ROUTE No. 40. 


Léu to SHaninG.a vid Coane Coenmo Vattery (Eastsen Variation). 


Drerascz 1m MILRs. 


Stage or halting-place, | >] Description, &c, 
Tuterme- | Total. 
L&n to 
10, Pamzan se ; ven 110 2] See Route No. 39. 
11, Kiam . -| 13 0 Camping ground Chang Chenmo valley left 
j———m——=-| 122 2) bank of stream from Kepeang Pase (east), 3 


miles above its junction with Chang Chenmo river. 

Hot springs here ; grass and fuel plentiful. Ante- 
lope, kyang, and wild yak in the neighbourhood. Rosd over level sandy ground covered 
with boulders up left bank. At 9 miles ford river (the morning is the best time, about 
9.a.m). Road bad. From here Gogra is 3} miles north. 
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Route No. 40—~continued. 


12. Lumxaya . -{ 18 0 Camp in Chang Chenmo valley in an open ravine 
(17,601 ft.) ———|_ 1402 | four miles south of the Lumkang Pass, direction 
north-east; a little grass and fuel. Antelope 
numerous; cross stream immediately north of 

hot springs. At 8 miles cross low spur, then up Lumkang ravine 


13, Niscovu . -{ 20 0 Camping ground at junction of two streams at 

(18,630 ft.) i——————| 1602 | south edge of Lingzithang plain. A little fuel ; 

no grass. Direction north, At 4 miles Lum- 

kang Pass (19, 533 feet), gradual ascent to top 8 

miles, and gentle descent down Nischu ravine. No snow on pass atend of July. Road 

Roads also lead down to Nischu from the Changlung Burma and Changlung Yokma 

asses, both good for laden animals. Captain Biddulph’s Route No. 39 branches off north. 
west from this camp. 


14. Burcnatnana .{ 18 0 Camp io Lingzithang plain. The plain is, 16 

(17,425 ft.) 178 2 | miles from north to south and 50 to 60 miles 
from east to west ; a bare, earthy waste ; pasture 
very «cant and hardly any fuel, and no grass as 
far as Lukhzung; climate one of daily extremes, hot by day and frost by night. Amount 
of snow in winter unknown, but it remains till summer is well advanced ; a very cold wind 
blows nearly every day over the plain and censes towards night. Travellers bave frequently 
been killed by it. Rarity of atmosphere severe. At this camp water from small stream ; 
direction north; road good up left bank of stream. At 8 miles leave strearo, and cross 
several low broad spura, going over dry bed of a small lake, pass low spur and descend 
sandy ravine to camp. 


15. TsotHana -{ 20 0 Camping ground at north edge of Lingzithang 
(17,100 ft.) 1982 [plain at foot of Lukhzung range and on the 
west shore of a salt lake. Little fuel, no grass; 
direction north, road good over plain, whick is 

covered with saltpetre. No hills seen to east. 


16. Huzaxnar +| 15 0 Camping ground in the Lukhzung range on 

(16,684 ft.) 2132 | east shore of small lake ; water brackish. Spring 
of fresh water flows from high bank into lake. 
Direction north. The Lukhzung range is 60 
tiles long by 15 to 20 broad. Road on leaving last camp ascends gently for] mile, and 
then descends gradually for 6 miles. 


17, Toatpar op Ma-| 16 0 Camping ground at south edge of Kuenluen 
POTHANG. 2292 | plain, and immediately south of a salt lake (pare 
(16,300 ft.) tially frozen at end of October). Direction north; 


road for 12 miles down broad penn ravine: 
then turn to left over spur to camp. No wood or grase: water in lake brackish, An 
alternative route may be taken here vif Patsalang, viz.,— 


Miles. 
To Patsalang . 20 a little grass. 
ToCamp . . 21 ~—s water by digging ; grass scarce, 


To Karakash . 12 


— 


Total . 53 tuiles, 


or 10 miles longer than that by Yangpa.—( Cayley.) 
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Route No, 40—concluded. 
18. Yanora . -) 26 Camping ground left bank of stream from 
(16,2u0 ft.) 2642 | Kuenluen range; water brackish; a little fuel 
and grass, Direction north, over extensive plain, 
covered with several lakes (water tecsish and 
offensive), and also patches of eoda. 
19. Kananase -| 18 Camp on left bank of river; a few stone huts 


2722 {on opposite bank; river from here flows west 
from Shahidila. Fuel plentiful and a little grasa. 
Direction north up sandy ravine. At 8 miles 

cross Kataidfwan Pass (17,501 feet), then over dry bed of lake, and from it by abrupt 

descent to the Karakash, A route leads hence north-east across the Yangidiwan Pass to 

Khotdn, 160 miles. 


5 Marches to 
24. SHawiptLa +} 100 Vide Routes Nos. 37, 39. 
i———-——| 3722 
12 Marches to 
36. YaREAND . + | 202 4 at By summer route. 


ToraL ‘ . wee 574 6 This is the road taken by Schlagintweit, also 

by Johnson, over the great plateau (16,000 to 

17,000 feet), which are surrounded and crossed 

by rocky ridges, whence water finds no outlet 

but dries upon the plains themselves. Area about 7,000 square miles (100 from north to 

south, and 70 from west toeast). There is difficulty in providing carriage for necessaries, 

and in procuring food for the beasts of burden At some stages fuel is wanting; at others 
grass; at othera even water. Ponies more suitable than yaks. 


(Schlagintweit—Johnson— Hayward—Henderson— Hume-—Cayley— Drew—Matsey— 
Montgomerie.) 
Note on Routes Léh to Shahidtla and thence to Yarkand. 
There sre 5, viz. :— 


Milea, Marches, 
1.—Summer route by Karakoram and Senju Passes . . . . . . . St 23 
2,— Winter route by Karakoram and Kugiar . . . . . . . 486, 32 
3.—Chang Chenmo route (Western Variation: Trotter) . . . ° » 516) bd 
4— Qitto {Captain Biddulph) a . . . . . - 5 wo 
b6— Ditto (Eastern Vamation: Johnson) . . . . . 574 36 


The shortest route is by the Karakoram Pass, and Captain Trotter thinks that in spite 
of ite many difficulties, such as the Khardong and Saser Passes, the Yarkand{ merchants 
will till continue to use it in preference to the Chang Chenmo valley routes. He observes 
that ‘in addition to the intense cold, the principal objection to all three routes skirting or 
passing over the Lingzithang plains is the extreme elevation at which the traveller has 
to remain for so many marches, by which the cattle are exhausted, and too frequentl 
suffer in addition from hunger and thirst. These difficulties nearly brought the first 
Mission to Yarkand to a disastrous end, and the same causes have proved, and will 
continue to prove, sufficient to deter the experienced merchant from following this road. 
The older, shorter, and better known route by the Karakoram is likely always to be 
Sapa ies by the merchant, even in summer, whereas in winter an attempt to cross the 

ingzithang plains must always end in disaster.” 

. Cayley, on the other hand, is in favour of the Chang Chenmo route: while on special 
duty in Lad&k he had sarais and supply depdts built at certain places on the route, such as 
Tankeé and Gogra, and in every way encouraged the traders to travel by it. Man; of them 
did so, and several caravans of camels came by it from Yérkand to Léh. Mr. Sha-v is also 
in favour of it, especially the Western Variation, and thinks that when properly laid out 
traders will gradually take to it. 


(Cayley's—Shaw's— Montgomerie's—Trotter's reports—Maisey’s Gaseiteer.) 
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ROUTES IN KASHMfR AND LADAK 
ROUTE No. 41. 


Léa ro Sxagp6 (sy Cuousar anp Kapatu—rtae Summer Route). 


Authorilics-~MontaoMEeniE—Darew—Maisey. 


Disraxce Iv MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Toterme- 
mediate, 


Total. 


Lf ro Kuarsr. | on 53 See Route No, 171. 
(8 MARCHES). . . 
4, SxrmpicuaN » 16 Village right bank Indus, 


69 At Skirbichan there is a wider expanse of cultivas 
tion. There are aleo villages in the side valleys, 
which are often several miles in extent, and contain 

cultivated lands and hamlets. At Achinathang a neat and pretty village between Skirbichan 

and Hand, 200 feet above the river, the valley is less confined, and the road along it is rideable; 
patches of cultivation on both sides of the river, with a house to every 3 or 4 acres, 


Village left bank Hand stream, pasa Yogma (or 
lower) Hand at junction of Hani stream with Indus, 
(14 miles). The road leads over shoulder of epur to 
Yogma Havi. Beyond it is pretty level. In the 
Hanti valley slight cultivation in places, with fruit trees, willows ond poplars. Beyond Goma 
Hand, which lies « few miles up the valley, the road leads to the Cho: bat Pass, which is the boun- 
dary of Ladék aud Baltistén in this direction : traffic to Skardi in summer generally goes by this 
route, because that described in Route No, 42, oid the Indus valley, is so difficult, 


(11,532 ft.) 


6. (Goma Harté, . 17 


Urrgr Hant) 86 


6. Camp aT FOOT. 10 Road leads up Hand stream. Pass Handangsmin 
or CxonBat Pass 96 | on left bank. 
7. Pion . ° 21 Cross Chorbat Pass, 16,700 feet. 
~ (CHORBAT) i——_—-} 117 wae left bank Shyok in Baltistén. (See Route 
(0. 86. 
8 Dav . . . 9 136 Village right bank Shrok. 
9, Sanuv ° . 10 isa Village left bank Shyok. 
10. Kufratv . . at Village left bank Shyok. A réja lives here. 
(8,400 ft.) ———} 143} 
ik Kauxv. . 8 1 Cross Shyok by rafts. Village right bank. 
12, Kuru . . 16 ion Change coolies at Kanis. Village right bank. 
18, Kins . . 9 ei Village right bank Shyok. 
14. Nake . . 14 on Right bank Indus, 
15. Sxanpvé . 17 Croas by boat to left bank Indus, 
(7,700 ft.) (See Routes Nos. 62 and 70). 
Toran . ace 2074 


ee 
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ROUTE No. 42. 
From Léa To SKaRDG. 


Authorities—~MontooMErig—Drew—-Malsry. 


Distance IN MILES. 


Btage or halting piace. A Description, &. 
oterme- 
diate. Total. 
Lfa to 
4, SxirBicnan : ave 69 See Routes Nos. 41 & 71. 


(4 MAROHES). 


8. Yooma Hané o8 14 Right benk of Indus river. A little cultivation 
Lowrz Hané, | ———— 83 | and a few trees, Summer route v4 Chorbat Pass 
branches off here. 


6. Oonpas . ; 16 Village right bank Indus, 

————. 99 At village of Déh between Hao& and Oordas, the 
boundary of Ladék and Baltistén is passed. Pase 
small village, Garkon, where fruit trees and cereals 
grow. At Sanacha, nesr Oordas, the Indus valley is a 

narrow rock-bound gorge: the walls of this gorge are nearly vertical, of granitic rock. The width 
of river varies from 46 to 665 feet, and ita depth is great; the path is difficult, a laden horse cau- 
not go, and with difficulty an unfaden pony can be Jed. This prevents the traffic to Skardé: tak. 
ing this route in summer and the route vid Chorbat is accordingly preferred. This is the lowest 
and hottest part of Ladék; the level of the river ia 9,000 feet, but the valley in summer is hot.— 
Drew (page 262). 


7, Maron . : 31 Village right bank Indus, Path diffcult. Not fit 
——-{ 120 | for ponies. 
8, KaRTaksHO . 20 ~ Right bank Indus. 
9, Toutr . . . 12 Left bank, cross Indus by rope- 
163 | bridge. 
10. PaARKATA . 14 aa Left bank Indus, See Route 
1,Gon. . wy} Do. No. 70. 
179 
12, Kzronane . . v7 Do. 
196 
18, Sxanvé. * 4 Do 
(7,700 ft.) —_— |— 
Toran ° ie 200 
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Distance IN MILES, 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interme- | Total. 
1. Dewat 12 
~_~—— 12 
2. Kofta 9 See Route No. 44 
21 
3. BacusaR . , 12 
33 
4. Bhag . 12 
45 
6. KagipRaAMMAN . 12 
57 
6, Péxca * 15 
TotaL % G2 
2np ROUTE. 
1. Dewan . 12 
12 
2. Konina . ‘ 9 See Route No, 44. 
2 
3. TIk6r ‘ * 12 
33 
4. Manapasgi 13 
46 
6. Paru 12 
58 
6. Hamza. 13 
71 
7, Pénca 13 
Tora 84 | 
3kp ROUTE. 
1, Korapag Farry. 13 
13 
2. Rsow . 13 
26 
3. Ps an . ° 10 
36 
4. K. ta Pht ‘ 10 Oh sca 
46 This is said to be the easiest und best roud, 
5. Sep Kaxora q 
53 
6. Ponca 10 
ToTaL [uae oes 33 
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ROUTE No. 43. 


Marif tro Péncu(py ALTeenatTive Routes). 
Authority—Bates (FROM NATIVE INFORMATION). 


ROUTES IN KaSHMfx AND LaD{x, 


ROUTE No. 44. 


Marf to Srinagar (By Kondta, Uri, anp BaramGta; atso By Kouhta, 
xf, AND TRE SaLtan—Ka—Duar Pass). 


Authorities—Bates—MontTaomMERIE—DReEw. 


DistaNcg IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. ~ Description, &c, 
Int \ 
inten Total. 
{ 
1. DewaL . -| 10 2 A small village, with an old fort; supplies and 


———~ | 10 2 | water procurable ; agood dak bungalow; country hilly 
and well wooded in parts; road good, descending almost 
the whole way from Marf. This route is practicable 
for laden mules throughout. 


2. Kowiua , ¥ 9 0 A few huts inhabited by boatmen ; supplies scarce ; 
19 2 | water plentiful; a good dak bungalow on the right 

bank of the Jhelum river, which is here a deep and 

rapid stream about 75 yards wide, its banks are steep 
and rocky, and it is crossed by an iron suspension bridge ; there is also a ferry. Country and road 
as in last stage, By the old road from Kohdla, the road lay through Danna 6, Mairi 7, Chikar 6, 
Hatti 10 miles. A day may thus be saved, at the expense of going over some Ligh hills. Thera 
are various paths lying over the mountains between Kobdla aud Pinch: they are described as 
being practicuble for cattle. 


8, CHaTRK ALAS -{ 12 0 After crossing the suspension bridge over the Jie- 
80 2] lum, the road enters Kashmfr territory and turns to 
the north, following the course of the Jhelum through- 
out; it crosses the shoulders of the hills some distance 
above the left bank of the river, and is tolerably easy all the way. There is a travellers’ buuga- 
low at cach etage. Supplies and water procurable. “(See Route No. 44 A.) 


4 Ragv . ; -| 12 0 Road as before, except that the ups and downs are 
42 2 | somewhat stecper. 


6. Tivarrok Tanpatr| 12 0 About half-way on this stage, the Kishan Ganga 
64 2 | joins the right bank of the Jhelum. (From near this 
point there is said to be a road 4 kos to Mozafarahdd, 
which crosses the Jhelum by a rope saxpensiun-bridge 
neat the village of Domél. There is sometimes a ferry boat at this spot. The road now makes 
a sharp turn to the south-cast, following the course of the Jhelum, and the valley becomes nur- 
rower. There are some very steep and precipitous places on this march. 


6. GagHt . -7 10 0 ; An ensy march, up left bank Jhelum. 
__ 4 2 


9. Wartf ° - 9 0 The valley contracts more, the mountains become 
73 2 |higher, and the ups and downs atceper; the old road 
joins the new about 4 miles from Hatt£; thence it is 
tolerably smooth, aud only a little above the level of 
the river. 
Hattf is a very small village, high up on the mountain side; supples procurable. The 
bangulow is on the right bank of a rocky stream, just as it enters the Jhelum. 


8. CuakoTI . -| 13 0 Road continues along the left bank of the Jhelum 

86 2 | and is undulating, being sometimes nearly on a level 

with the river; at others many hundred feet above it 

It is intersected by numerous small and five cousidor- 

able streams, which latter flow in deep ravines, usually bridged, though the path lending down to 

them is rather steep and very rough. Withthese exceptions. the road is tolerably smooth and level. 
Chakoti is a small vitlage ; supplies are scarce ; water plentiful. 
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Route No, 44—continued, 


9. Unf . o[ 14 2 A long march; road continues along the valley of 

100 4 | the Jhelum, and in the first 10 miles there are about 

eight fatiguing ups and downs, five of which are deep 

ravines, like those in the previous march. At about 

14 miles, it passes over a bridge, which crosses a wide stream near its janction with the Jhelum; 

on the other side of this bridge there is a long steep ascent to the elevated plain upon which 
rf is built. 

Gri iss large village, supplies procurable. An old stone fort stands near the bank of the 
Jhelum, aud just above it the river is crossed by a rope suspension-bridge. The road by Punch 
and the H4ji Pir Pass joins the Mari road at Urf. ‘Pinch is 34 miles distant. (See Rowtes Nos. 23 
and 30.) 


10. NaosHEBA . -{ 14 0 Road continues up the valley of the Jhelum, whose 
114 4 | average width is not more than s few hundred yards. 

About a mile from Urf,a long rough descent leads 

down to the Shéh Kakuta, which flows in two 
branches, both of which are bridged. Urambi is about 10 miles from Grif. There is a bungalow, 
and it may be made the halting-place between Gri and Baramiila, A ruined temple is passed on 
the right hand. Bhaniyar is within three miles of Naoshera; near itis another fine ruin. From 
Bhanyiar there is a path lying up the valley to the south, which leads directly to Srinagar over the 
mountains, See route below, Bhaniyar to Srinagar, by Salar-ka-dhar Pass. 

Naoshera is a small village; just below it there are two old Sikh forts, one on each bank of 
the Jhelum; supplies procurable. There are two travellers’ bungalows, both on the edge of the 
river. To the south of the village there is a wide gorge, up which hes path to Guimarg; it is 
# long march and steep ascent. 


i, Baraméua. =. | 9 0 An easy march; near the village of Kechama, 6 

123 4 | miles; the valley opens out into a broad, oval, culti- 

vated plain, surrounded by low well-wooded hills ; the 

path continues straight on towards the low bridge in 

front, over which lies the Baramula Pass, about 500 feet above the plain, and about 8 milea from 

Naoshera, The ascent is about a third of a mile long. The road is tolerably smooth and easy, 

although in some parts narrowed by masses of rocks, which rise steeply on each side; the top is 
covered with grass and jungle. 

The town of Baramila is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum (about 150 yards wide), 
which is crossed by the wooden bridge. Supplies are plentiful, and there is a travellers’ bungalow 
in a square enclosure opposite the town, about 50 yards from the bank of the river. Boats are 
always procurable at Baramila, and the journey to Sriuagar may be accomplished by water ; the 
passage up the Jhelum occupies about 20 hours, 

Sopur is 6 hours’ journey by boat above Baramiils. 


A its tolerable road connects Baramila with Abbottab4d, distant 129 miles (nine regular 
marches). 

There are two roads between Baramiula and Galmarg, which is distant about 15 miles; from 
Gulmarg, Suran on the Bhimbar and Péach road may be reached in four marches. (See Route 
No. 22.) 

The town of Baramfla contains about 850 houses, and the inhabitants are said to number 
8,000. 

The fort, which contains a small garrison, has lately been completed. It is situated on the 
left bank of the river, at the south end of the bridge, and abutting on to it. Itiaa square work, 
with a bastion tower at each corner, surrounded by a shallow dry ditch on all except the river 
face. 

The walls, which are about 30 fect high, are built of rubble, strengthened by horizontal bands 
of timber, at intervals of about four feet, and are pierced for musketry ; the bastions at the west 
end are embrasured, and it is said that guns will be mounted on them; but they must necessarily 
he of very amall calibre. The entrance is on the north side facing the bridge, and is covered by & 
Joop-holed wall. The fort is commanded by superior heigh‘s on the north-west at a distance of 
about 1,000 yards, and at about half that distance on the south-west. 

In addition to the water of the Jhelum, there are numerov: wells in the town, which, judging 
from the length of the leverpole, must be of unusual depth; there is, however, a great want of 
trees and shade. 
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Route No, 44—continued, 


12, Patax . -{ 140 Country level, open, and marshy; a good road. 
187 4! Patan, a large village at foot of table-land ; supplies 
procurable; water from spring; ample space for 


encamping. 
18, Saruacan , «| 17 0 one Leaving Patan, the path, which is smooth, broad, 
——__—— and level, passes the noted ruined temples on the east 


side of the road, and shortly afterwards the village of 
Gohilpur at the foot of the wudar to west; it then 
ToraL ‘ see 164 4 | lies across the morass and through the rice fields to the 
——— | viltage of Haneweir, situated on both banks of a con- 
siderable stream, which is crossed by a sadal bridge, 2 miles; road then lies along raised bund; 
just before reaching the village of Singpdr it turns in a northerly direction and crosses the Suknég 
by a kadal bridge of two spang at the hovel of Haritrat, 4 miles (road to Shadipir branches off to 
north-east), and lies along the right bank of the stream, paesing the village of Malpira to south, 
and Deoru at foot of wudar to north; it then passes the villages of Bailheran, Tsanabal, and Merae 
Gnd on the left bank of the river; the road then lies through the morass between the villages of 
pear to the north and Gundihasibat south, 9 miles, and on by the village of Zainakit a6 
the foot of the Kashpir wudar ; road then crosses the Maharéj nala by a kadal bridge, and ap- 
proaches the Jhelum, 13 miles, passes between the Chowni,a garden enclosed by bank and poplar 
trees, on the north, and the village of Parimpur to south ; another na/a is then crossed by a bridge 
near the custom-house ; the road then passes the village of Arampira to the south-west, and further 
on to east, the new village of Bagh Rampir and the garden of Nand Singh; then passes over the 
parade ground, and crosses the bridge over the Dudh Ganga, near the suburb of Batmélu, and 
passes up the poplar avenue to the Amiri Kadal, which is at the south-east end of the city of 
Srinagar. 

The Hart Parbat hill, which is crowned with a fort, dominates the city from its north-east 
corner, and it ie likewise commanded from the south-east at a distance of about 2 miles by a rocky 
eminence called the Takht-i-Sulimén. 

The town extends for about 3 miles along both sides of the Jhelum, being little more than a 
mile across at its broadest point; the greatest portion is situated on the right bank of the river. 
Population about 150,000. River not fordable. Boats of all sizes ply on it. It is crossed by 
seven bridges; average depth of water 18 feet. There are many canals, 

The following table shows the numb of marches and the estimated distance in miles from 
Srinagar to some of the principal places :—— 


Ei 
To Number of prumated Bemarks. 
marches, miles. 
a a 
1, Baramiéla . . . 2 81 | By road; journey by boat occupies 
about fourteen hours, 
2 Bhimbar . . . . 12 147% | By the Pir Panjal Pass, 
8, Islamabéd =, ‘ . ° 2 85 | By road; journey by boat occupies 
about twenty-eight hours. 
4 Jami . . . . . 2 149 | By the Banihél Pass. 
6. Jhelum ° . . . 15 192 | By Pdach. 
6, Kishtwar . . . . 7 109 | By the Marbal Pass, 
7. Léh . 4 . . 19 264 | By the Drés road. 
8. Mozafarabéd fs ‘s . 8 114 | By the right bank of the Jhelum. 
9. M . . . . . 12 185 | By old road; by new road, thirteen 
marches, 163 miles. 
10. Shupion ; * é é 2 29 
th Sialkot . . . . 18 195 | By the Pir Panjdl Pass. 
12. Simla . e ° . 39 471 | By Kulu, Chamba, und Badrawér, 
18. Simla . . * 31 362 | By Kangra and Chamba. 
14, Skardé ah : 14 161 | By Deosai. 
16. Skarda . ° 19 240 | By the Drds toad, 
16. Sopdr * . * 2 80 | By road; journey by boat occupies 


about ten hours. 
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Route No. 44—continued. 


Fortresses.—Srivazar is most open to attack from the south by the line of the Didh Ganga 
and high rond from Shupion ; it is not defended by wall or ditch, aud the only strong places are 


the forts of the Sher Garhi aud Hari Parbat. 
The Sher Garhi, which is sitaated on the left bank of the Jhelum, at the south end of the town, 


contains the royal palace, and is the city residence of the nab aja ard "Pag cron oF Rasher, 
‘As a fortress, it does not possess any great strength, the outer walls oe ee te ed 


from the amount of pine timber aud other inflammable substances of whien Lue intleriur Gadings 
are constructed, it could not long withstand artillery file, One or two batteries of field artillery 
are accommodated in the gun-sheds within the fort, but apparently there are no guns mounted on the 
walls. The fort is a rectangular enclosure, xbout 400 yards lung and 200 yards wide, lying due 
north and south on the river bank, just below the Amii Kadal, the first bridge. The southern 
face ia separated from the bazdr and suburb at the end of the bridge by a raised causeway and narrow 
glacie, about 150 yards long. At the north end flows the Kuth-i-Kol canal, and the houses on its 
left bank approach close to the walls; on the west side the ground is for the most part open, & 
raised road and avenue of poplar trees leading to the bridge crossing the Daidh Ganga and to the 
parade ground ; on the east side the Jhelum flows beneath. 

On the three land sides, north, south, and west, the walls, which are throughout of stone 
and loop-holed, are double; on the river front they are surmounted by numerous buildings and 
dwellings, the residences und offices of government officials, which project over the wuter; both 
inuer and oater walls are connected by bastion towers at close intervals; the outer wall on the 
land sides is probably about 15 feet high, and is in a somewhat ruinous condition. On the west 
side it is protected by a wet ditch about 30 feet in width and of proportionate depth : this ditch 
overlaps and protects the north-west and south-west corners, and part of the north and south 
fronts. On the river face the wall is about 22 feet high. 

Round the inner side of the outer wall is a row of barracks, and a covered way about 30 feet 
wide separates the outer and the inner wall. The inner walls are in much better repair, and much 
more substantial than the outer, being about 30 feet bigh; they are likewise protected by low 
bastion towers at the corners and intervals, ‘The mai entrance is from the causeway at the south. 
east corner; the road turning to the west enters the inner enclosure in the middle of the south 
face, and leads through a long bazér; the houses are of brick, and the road, which is roughly 
paved, is about 30 feet wide ; on either side of this bazar are scatiered dwellings and the garrison 
store-houses, &c, From the bazér the path lies through a quadrangle called the Ahm Khas, which 
contains the government offices ; to the east of the Alm Khas, with which it communicates on the 
river front, is another and smaller enclosure, the Rang-i-Mahal, containing the hall of audience, 
reception chambers, and the office of the governor ; it is approached by « ghat and staircase from 
the river. South of the Rang-i-Muhdl, and ‘eading from it, is a small enclosure, the toshakhana 
or store-rooms for shawls and other valuable government property. The whole of the north end 
of the fort is occupied by the royal residence and private dwellings, having on the river front the 
royal temple called the Mahardj-ku-Mandar,a very ugly structure, the roof of which is covered with 
thin plates of metal said to be gold. Passing through the Ahm Khas the read emerges from the 
inner fort, and passes by the covered way along the west front, turning round the north front, in 
the middle of which is situated the main exit through the outer wall. 

The hill and fortress of the Hari Parbat occupies a most dominant position on the northern 
outskirts of the city. ‘The hill, which is called slso Koh-i-Masan, lies between the Dal and Anchar 
lakes, and rises about 250 feet above the level of the plain; it is of trap formation, aud though 
now almost bare of vegetation, is mentioned by Forster us being covered with gardens and orchards. 
The hill is surrounded by a stone wall, portion of which has fallen into ruins; its length is 
about 3 miles ; it is 28 feet Ingh and 13 fect thick, aud is strengthened at intervals of about 60 
yards by bastions which are about 34 fect high, and loop hooled like the upper part of the wall. 
At present there are but three gateways, the Kuti Darwdza on the soutli-cast, the Bachi on the 
Mag the Surghin on the north-west. 

e fort, which oecnpies the sumuuit of the bill, may be reached by two roads, one beginning at 
the north vide of the hill, and which is broad, of an fay gradient, pee fit tor horses, The other 
commencing at the foot of the south face, which is steep and rugged. The fort, which is built of 
atone, consists of two wings placed at an obtuse angle to each other, following the outline of the 
crest, and also of a separate aquare building with a bastion at each end. situated just below the 
weatern wing. The wa'ls are of stone, about 30 feet in heigt and 3 feet in thickness. The 
south face only is pierced for musketry. 

Barracks for a small garrison are built inside against the main walls; on their roof is a thick 
coating of earth, which would afford shelter to the soldiers firing through the loop-holes. The 
fort only mount. a few honeycombed guns, and, to jndge from its appearance, it would not stand 
the concussion oceastoned by the firing of heavy ordnance. Its flauking fire is slight. Inside 
there are three uasonry tanks, which are replenished daily, and hold sufficient water for the wants 
of the garrison during a protracted siege, The space within is very limited, and the garrison 
would suffer very severcly fiom shelling. The fort has no ditch. There is one gatewsy on the 
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east side, The north side is weak, but is protected by the proximity of the lake. On the east 
side marshy ground extends to within 400 yards of the base of the hill on which the fort ia built, 
On the weat side there are thinly scuttered suburbs and small walled enclosures; there is also 
marshy laud, but at a greater distance than un the east side. It appears to be the weakest side. 
The southern or city side of the fort is most easily approached, and on that account it is mado 
stronger. The town extends nearly to the buse of the li. 

The Hari Parbat is naturally a strong position, as it is protected more or less on every side by 
marshy lands and lakes; but the fortifications on it could make no great resistance to an uttacking 
force furnished with artillery. 

This route is about the best of all. Horses can traverac it easily. —( Drew, page 140.) 

This is the easiest of all the roads leading into Kashmir, and as it traverses the valley of the 
Jhelum throughout, it is practicable at all seasons of the year. (Roberte—Montjomerte—Ince.) 


BHANIYAR a . see 120 On the left bank of the Jhelum, about 12 mile® 
To south-west of Baramdla 
11, Cuota Auf, : 10 Leaving Rhaniya. the path lies in a south-easterly 


180 | direction up the valley ot the Harpethai stream; at 1 
mile passes residenc. of Nawab Abdulla Khan, and 
at 3 wiles that of Gul Sher Khan (Loth petty nawaébe, 

holding small jagirs from the mahardja) ; for 2 miles beyond the path is tolerable; it then winds 

up a very s.eep wooded hill for 3 miles, from the summit of which the hamlet of Chota Ali is seen 
below, at a distance of nearly 2 miles, and descends down an open steep grassy hill; both ascent 
and descent difficult for laden animals, ln Chota Ali there are eight shepherds’ Louses ; no supplies, 

In winter the place is deserted. 

12, Batti Parra. lu Path lies up the stream, which flows past the camp 

141 | for 2 miles (from this point there is a road which 
strikes over the bills to Panch; it 18 said to be practi- 
cable for horses ; Kula Mulla 1s the inter mediate haltin.g- 

place). Leaving the stream the path makes a steep ascent for 3 miles along a high mountain ridge 

to the left ; it then takes a northerly turn, running for about 3 miles in that direction along an open 
graasy hill-side above the forest, at an elevation of about 11,000 feet, to a lower part of the range, 
which it crosses. The descent is very easy. At 2 miles on the Kashmf{r side of the pass, the path 
runs through an open graesy plan, watered by a small stream, und bounded on every side by pise 
forest ; it affords jood grazing for numerous flocks, aud would make a good encamping ground. 

The path beyond this hes through a pine forest, free from under-wood, 

Bhiti Patra is a pasture land: there are one or two ehepherda’ houses by au open glade iv the 
forest. Wood and water are obtainable, but no supplies, 

13. Kurrte. ‘ 12 The path for the first 6 or 7 miles of this march lies 

158 } more or less throuyb pine forest, varied here and there 
with occasional grassy glade. Nagni, with «a few 
shepherds’ huts, is passed at 14 mile, Gulmarg at 44 

miles (from this place there ia another path to Srinagar by the village of Firozpir). At 6 miles 

the path descends into the valley of Kashmfr, passing the shrine of Baparmrishi, and at 94 miles 


Wangis 
Khipér is 2 small village. Supplies procurable. 
14. Camp on Bank ll Country open; pass MogalpGr st 14, Mohunpér at 
or Hara Txet 166 {1}, Wahil at 2, and Saks] st 4 miles. Beyond, seve- 
Nata, ral small villages are passed. At 10 miles path cross. 


esasmall aala by a wooden bridge, and running 1 
mile through low damp rice land, crosses this salu by wooden bndge. Right bunk bard and dry 
and suituble for an encampment. 

15. Suiwacae . . 9 After crossing mala road turns anddenly to the right, 
— |] — —— ] and at 4 mile passes nenr a small village on opposite 
bank of a sala, which falls into Hara Tret; it conti- 
ToTtaL . 173 | nues along its right bavk for 2 miles, aud then along 
the right of a reedy marsh, which further on extends to both sides of the raised pathway, coutinu- 
ing till within 2 miles of the city. The Istter pcrtion of the road is along the bank of the Jhelum, 
Srinagar can be reached in 2 long marches from Bbéti Putra, wz., Sekal 16 and Srinager, 

16 miles. 

This road is but little frequented and is not used till the cnd of May There is an easier road 
from Bhaniyar (also avoiding Haramdla) called Mun Dhar, which crosses the range further north 
and meets this road at Bhiti Patra; it is both shorter, better, and |: wer than that nbove desrribed. 

From Bhdti Patra there is a road through the bills leading directly to Baramidia; the distance 
is said to be 8 or 10 miles.— (Allgood, 1853.) 
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ROUTE No, 44a. 
Mari To Srinacar (By Konia anp Baram61a). 
Authority—LizuTenant GRANT. 


DistaNon IN MILES, 


Stage or halting-piace, Description, &0, 
Inter- | Total. 
mediate, 
Dewar . . -| 10 0 ied See Route No, 44. 
(4,867 ft.) —_—_—_— 
Koukira . e | 9 4 The new road, which is nearly finished, lies at a 


19 4 | lower level; at 8 miles cross a ravine from the left 
by a stone bridge. 
The camping ground is in the dak bungalow compound and is very confined. 


OLAr . ‘ -| 12 0 Cross the Jhelum, which is here a rushing river 

(2,180 ft.) —— 81. 4 / about 80 yards wide, bya fine suspension bridge 
which is fit for cart traffic. From here there isa 
cross country coolie path by :-— 


Miles, 
Danna , . : : . . . A ° . » 6 
Mairi. . . . a . ‘ . ‘i < Paar 
Chikar . . ‘ ‘ S . ° 7 . . - 6 
Hatt{i . . . e ‘ . ° . : . 10 


Totan - 29 


14 mile from bridge, at the small village of Barsala, pase a good dak bungalow (not s¢ present 
open to travellers). The road is level, along the left bank of the Jhelum to the 8th mile, when it 
descends by a zig-zag to the bed of the Agat (or Ai), which is crossed by an unsafe wooden bridge. 
Just before reaching the zig-zag pass the ruined bungalow of Chatikalas, where there is a large 
and good encamping ground At Dulsi there is an excellent furnished bungalow. Encamping 
ground limited, but there is more room on the plateaux above the village. The road is a fine 
broad carriage road, metalled and open for tongas, which now run between Kohdla and Garhi. 


MaiL . . -| 9 2 Village at junction of Jhelum with Kishan Ganga. 

(2,830 ft.) —— | 40 6 Good dak bungalow. A steam workshop here con- 

“+ | nected with the new cart road. Domél commands road 

: y : 3 from Abbottabad, also that from Marf. An iron 

cantilever bridge, with masonry piers, connects Mozafarabad with the Mari-Srinagar road. There 
ie a telegraph station at Domél for Srinagar and intermediate stations. 


14 2 At 7 miles pass the old stage of Tinali. At 18 miles 
55 0 | a new bungalow is being built; immediately opposite 

: the latter is the village of Hattian, where a few sup- 
: | plies are obtainable, and with which communication 
is kept up by means of s rope bridge. The present bungalow is old and bad, but furnished ; 
camping ground good and extensive. Forage excellent, firewood plentiful ; other supplies obtain- 
able with previous notice. 


ABRHT . . 
(2,729 ft.) 


Harrf. ‘ i \ 9 0 See Route No. 44. 
(3,100 ft.) | 64 0/| An easy march, mostly along new cart road. 
Caaxomtl. .. | 14 0 After two easy miles along new cart road a deep 
(3,77. ft.) ae 78 © | ravine is descended and re-ascended by a sharp zig-sg- 


(See Route No, 44.) 
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ao. 18 0 See Rowte No. 44. 
(4,425 ft.) -——| 94 0 


tk. a -| 12:0 Cross plateau and descend to the bed of the Shah 
(4,826 ft.) ———| 106 0 | Kahtta, a considerable affluent, which is bridged. 
Road then ascends and follows left bank of Jhelum. 
After 3 miles meet new road, which is level and good 

for remainder of the way. 
Pass ruined bungalow at 10 miles. At Rampir is s large and fairly decent bungalow 
(ooently repaired). Fine encamping ground shaded by deodars. Supplies scarce. ater 

plentiful. 


BaBaMeua . -| 16 0 { New road beirg made, not yet finished. 
(5,200 ft.) ————| 121 0; (See Route No. 44.) : 
Patan. ° -| 14 0 New road not finished. 
(8,800 ft.) ————| 185 0 | (See Route No. 44.) 
SrinacaRr ‘ 17,0 (See Route No. 44.) 


(5,276 ft.) —~—-——-| 152 0 | Norr.—The road is fit for wheeled traffic and ar- 
tillery as faras Garhi. After that mules, catvels, and 
ponies only should be used. The new road, however, 

ought shortly (1889) to be in use from Mari to Srinagar. The distance by the new road will be 
longer than by the old. 

, AB some of the camping grounds are very confined, troops using this road should pass along it 
in small bodies, not exceeding a battalion, squadron, or battery, as the case may be. 


ROUTE No. 44(é). 
Nagqae to Hispar. 
Authority —AnMapd Att Kaan, 


1 
Drstawce 1s MILES. 


Stage or halting placa, jo Description, &c, 
Toter- 
mediate. Total. 
Nagaw . ‘ < ie ide For 14 mile from Nagar the road is made and the 


ascent gradual; 2 furlongs further, on the left of 
the road, is the village of Thél, beyond which, for 
6 furlongs, the road gradually descends ; 3 miles from 
Nagar, the road touches the Bnaltar stream and proceeds along ite banks, and at 4 miles and 3 
furlongs crosses this stream by an easy ford and then ascends 200 feet: 54 miles from Nagar 
on the right of the road is the village of Ratal. 


Ravan. . . aut 5 4/3 This is one of n number of villages of a group called 
Hopao, Height above sea-level, 9,000 feet ; 7 furlonge 
from Ratal the roud passes through the village of Hol- 

| shal; 1 furlong beyond the road has a steep descent 
of 200 feet; the road is here fortified. One mile and 3 furlongs from Ratal the road crosses 
glacier called Bualtar. At this point the Barpu glacier joins the Rualtar. The ice is very old, 
and the passage across the glacier very difficult. 3 miles and 5 furlongs from Batal the road 
runs along the foot of a high range and the banks of a stream flowing from the glacier. This 
portion of the road is level, the ground being damp and covered with coarse reedy grass; this 
flat is called Barpu Tagha plain 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Ratal a road branches and goes 
to Hispar. 6 m‘les from Ratal the road leaves the flat, and + mile beyond a shepberd’s hamlet 
is situated, called Harai Barpu. It then ascends the range to Hash pass, the ascent being 1,900 
feet. 9 miles and 2 furlongs from Ratal is Gutens Harai. 
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2, Gorens Hapar . 9 2/ 14 6| From the Rash pass to Gutens Harai the road ascends 
1,400 feet and is rough and rugged. This place is a 
shepherd’s hamlet and contains 500 goats. Water is 
procurable from a spring; wood and grass scarce; 

little or no supplies. This portion of the range is used as a grazing-ground for horses. Height 

13,200 feet. From this point the road has a gradual ascent to the large lake of Rushphari, dis- 

tant from Gutens Harai 3 miles; the diameter of this lake is 400 yards; it is very deep. After 

November the water freezes, the height of the lake being 15,800 feet. 4 miles and 2 furlongs 

from Gutens Harai the road is passable for horses, but beyond becomes very steep, rough, and 

rugged, the descent being very great. 5 miles and 3 furlongs it crossea a stream, the descent 
pee 1,100 feet, From here the road is very bad, and for half a mile the ascent ia very great and 
rough. 

Eight miles and 2 furlongs from Gutens Harai the road crosses another stream, the descent 

being 2,200 feet. It then crosses a number of ininor streams, and 1s very rough ; the hill-side here 

is covered with brushwood and the road not properly defined. 10} miles from Gutens Harai the 
road improves; the river Nagar flows on the left 2 miles distant and 2,500 feet below. 


8, Buarucn Harnar.| 11 2; 26 0} Half a mile to the south of this place is a spring of 

good water; provisions none; wood and grass ve 

scarce. Height above sea-level 12,500 feet. For 2 

miles from Buapuch Harai the road descends a steep 
spur, 2,600 feet. The spur is not rocky, but the soil being loose the descent is difficult. From 
this point a road branches off and goes to Nayar along the Nagar stream. Half a mile from this 
the road descends a steep and rocky face of the hill, crosses a dry stream, and rons along the 
Nagar, whoee river banks are only 10 feet in height. The river is 200 feet broad and 4 feet deep; 
the current very rapid. 4 miles and 2 furlongs from Buapuch Harai road crosses another stream 
by a ford, banks 20 feet high, 2 furlongs further are the remnants of a woud :n bridge; a large 
rock on either side marks the site. These rocks are 80 feet apart. Had this bridge been kept in 
repair the road would have led along the right bank of the river, this bank being less rough than the 
left one. From these rocks, towards the hills on either side, walls have been built From this point 
for 2 furlongs the road is rough and rugged, then ascends a steep of 300 feet anc runs through @ 
cultivated slope. 64 miles from Buapuch it crosses a stream, with banks 150 feet, called Garumbar. 
A road runs along thie stieam to Skardi vid the Hispar pass, the first balting-place being 10 
miles distant. The ascent is very great, the height of the pass being about 18, 100 feet. 

The ascent on this side on the face of a glacier, the descent on the Skar@vi side being equally 
steep and difficult. The road crosses the Garumbar stream by a wooden bridge 40 feet long and 
2 feet broad. On both sides of the stream there are ten four-mills. The cultivation on either side 
of this stream is watered by canals, The road crosses the bridge and enters the village of Hispar, 
which lies half a mile distant. 


4. Hispar . : 7 2{ 33 21 Hispar contains seventy houses. Wood and grass are 
very scarce; a small quantity of provisions can be pro- 


cured. 


ROUTE No. 44(c). 
Nagar to Hunza. 
Authority.—AuMED ALi Kuan (1889.) 


DistaNwcR Im MILES, 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


ne Fh SW pes ks a a ee 

Six furlongs from Nagar the road crosses the Nagar river by a rope bridge, 800 feet long, and 
then ascends a hill 2,000 feet, the Daung pass being 2 miles gud 3 decloags from Nagar, and the 
ascent taking three hours. Height of pass 9,200 feet. 4 miles and 1 furlong from Nagar the de- 
scent is gradual and the road good, bat a little further on becomes slippery and difficult for laden 
men 5h miles from Nagar theroad descenda the bank of the Hunza river, banks are 100 feet 
in height, and runs along the edge of the stream. The width of the atream is here 300 feet, 
depth 6 feet; current very strong, Six miles from Nagar and within one furlong, the read 
ascends 200 feet ; 5 fu:longs abead the road is easy and then descends 200 feet and enters on the 

id vf the river-bed. 7 wiles from Nagar it crosses the Hunga river by a rope bridge 300 
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feet long and 80 feet above the water, and for a short distance after crossing it is very bad, owing 

to large rocks, then descends the bank, which is 260 feet high. 8 miles from Nagar and on 

the lett of the road, and 100 yards away, is the fort of Ganish, containing 500 houses within ite 
walls. 10 miles from Nagar the road enters the walled town of Hunza. 

Honza . ‘ -| 10 Oj] 10 0) Between Ganish and Hunza the road ascends 800 
feet, passing through cultivation es rouée, and having 
on either side a stone wail 6 feet high. To the sonth 

4 of the fort is a polo ground 700 feet long and 100 feet 

broad. Provisions and supplies are very scarce. ‘he town is situated on the right bank of the 

stream called Barbar; height above the stream 400 fect. Thie town is also called Baltit. It con- 
tains 700 houses, three large guns, eleven wall-pieces, and a large magazine within ite walls. 

Height of Hunza above sea-level about 8,000 fect. 


ROUTE No. 45. 
Nigar to Sxarp6 (BY tHE Hisprar Pass). 
Authorities. —HaywaRD—MontTGomERIE—Drew. 


Distance IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Fai Description, &c. 
nterme- 
diate. Total. 
1. Horse ‘ : 6 A village in N&gar valley. 


A village in N&gar valley at the foot of a glacier, 


Cross Hisper Pags into Basha valley. Rvad along 


6 
2, HispaR. . 22 
28 
45 | glacier. No habitation. 
60 


8. Camp, . . 17 


4. Brox, . . 15 Ditto. 
5. ARANDU. ‘ 13 Village in B&sha valley. Cultivation, trees, grass, 
(10,000 ft.) |————| 73 
6. Cnirrén . 7 20 Hot springs. 
——— 93 
7. KasmamaL ‘ 15 A village on Shigar river, left bank. 
—_——— 108 
8 SuigakR . ‘ 12 A large village on left bank of river. The nicest 
—— 120 | piace in Baltistéu. Crops and fruit trees abundant, 
9, Sxarp6 . é 14 | River crossed by rafts of skins, Valley 8 miles broad 


134 for 24 miles above Shigar. 


= - sores 

The Hispar Pass is certainly a difficult route, and is only used in cases of necessity, It is not 

a practicable wilitary route, The route is chown in Indian Atlas Sheet, No, 27 A. N.-E. and 
8.-E, 


ROUTE No. 46. 
Ronpté to Astor. 
Authorily.—BipDULPH. 


Distawct If MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
peterne Total. | 


5 Marcues . | we | 47% | Vide Route No. 7. 
—_—_—_—_—— seer SSS 
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ROUTE No. 47. 


Ronv6 to Sxazvé. 
Authority.—BipDvLPa. 


Diwrayon I MILES. 


Stage or halting-piace. Description, &c, 


Interme- 
diate, Total. 


Road for 7} miles along left bank of Indus, then up 


L Iam Cuawprv le 93 
bed of Irik torrent, a steep ascent of 2,500 feet. 


2. BisHo. ° 8 Small village. Very steep ascent of 3,000 feet to top 
1% of Domél ridge, and steep descent to bank of 
Indus. 

8 Kuresvra . ° 9k Large village. Road along river-bank. Three rock 
_— 27 staircases have to be passed. Frequent small as- 
cents and descents, From Kutgura there is a route 

into Astor. 
4. Sxanp6é $ 154 Fort and garrison of 800 Kashm({r troops. Large 
-_—_—_— 424 population, Road very good along the left bank of 

the Indus. 


—— 


The first three marches are barely practicable for unladen ponies, There is alao a road slong 
the right bank of the Indus (vide route No, 62, Skarda to Gilgit). 


ROUTE No. 48. 
SHagipt To Cuttas (By THE Kamaxport Pass). 
Authorities. —Batrs—MonTGoMeERIE. 


Distanca in MILES. 


Stage or haltiug-plac. interne Description, &c, 
diate. Total, 
i. Samaan é % 9 | A camping ground; wood and water procurable. 
| Cross Kishan Ganga by zampa, and Sargan or 
Sazsutti by adal bridge, and follow the left bank 
of the stream. 
{ 
2.DomMaIDa . 9 A campiug ground north of Gamot. 
8. Kamaxpori Gaur . 9 
27 | 
4.Nuit , ‘ . 9 - | A village in Chilas of about 20 houses. 
ae | 
5. Carnas - . 18 . Down the right bank of the Khanogab stream. 
_—_— 54 


Ponies, it is said, cau be taken by this route (they must swiin the Kishan Ganga), but it is said 
to be a very rough road. 
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Route No. 48—concluded. 
Biddulph also gives this route, but his stages and distances differ; they are as follows:—— 
1. GamTr . 4 ; 14 Small village. 
2, CAMPING GROUND . 13 ; At foot of Kamakdori Pass. 
aoe 2' 
8. Gusnak unl 4 12 Small village in the Nit valley, cross Kamakdori 
39 Pass. Horses can be taken over in summer, 
4 Tux... 9 gg. | Live® fortified village of Chiles, 
6. Cumas, > . 12 
6 


ROUTE No. 49. 


Suurion To Baramtia (BY Carte and GuLMare). 


Authority. —Batrs. 


Distance Iv MILES. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, £0, 


Interme- 
diate, Total. 


Leaving the town, the path descends and crosses the 
18 6 | stream to the village of Batpdra or Batgind, } mile, 

passing through which it crosses the wide stony bed of 

the Rembidra; the river flows in several narrow sbal- 
low channels, which are fordable; thence it passes through the rice-fields to the hamlet of Zohre, 
13 mile, crossing the Raman Nadi, snd passing the hamlet of Manal and the sidrat of Jungal 
Shab Sahib at 8 miles; the path then lies along the ¢ast side of the ridge to Narpar and the 
zidrat of the three Saiads, whence it tarns ins westerly direction up a narrow valley, passing Mish- 
war at 3} miles, and through the hamlet of IshrG; path then crosses the valley and lies amid the 
fields to MushpGra, 54 miles; whence it rises over the open down, descending into the thickly 
wooded valley of the Birili stream, 74 miles; the path crosses the stream, which is about 12 feet 
broad and as many inches deep, three times by kdaal bridges, and makes a sb rt ascent to the 
small village of Burmonu, 8 miles; then an easy descent to Echigoz, 8} miles, crossing by fords 
the Ramush and a stream which flows into it at 9} miles, and making a steep ascent to the con- 
siderable village of PakapGra, 9} miles. Leaving Pakapdra, the path descends to the stream and 
crosses several ridges, which are mostly wooded, with here and there patches of cultivation snd 
jungle. At 10% miles pass the small village of Dardkét, whence the road continues to be smooth 
and level, with gradual descent to Chrér. A large village or small town ; supplies abundant ; 
bape supply at some distance; space for encamping on the east side of the village, but little or 
no shade. 


1,Cunip . le 


2. Kuiw Bina Sa- 94 Leaving Chrér, the road passes through the town 
uip’s Zikpat 28 3 | and down the spar on which it is built, croming some 

others, which are in places somewhat steep, but the 

is wide and smooth. — ben village bes H 

the hamlet of Narpari is reached at 2 miles, from which the path lies through 8 grove 

willows to Shopari, 24 miles; thence it continues level and generally shady to Chadargand, 84 

miles; soon after which the path turns to the left, passing the hamlet of Barnagund st 32 miles ; 

it then rises slis ntly and descends to the small village of Boru, 44 miles, where there is a stream 
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and a spring under achunar tree. Having almost descended to the level of the valley, the path lies 
through the rice-fields, passing a little further on the Dadh Gunga by a substantial bridge, about 
25 feet long and 3 feet broad; the stream, which is about a foot deep, is also fordable. The path 
thep rises to the village of Kralwari, 4} miles, and passes Zohama at 5 miles, and on through 
cultivation to Patargam, 6 miles, whence it ascends the ridge, passing beneath the Hubsheikh-ki- 
magjid, which crowns it, 5} miles, and descending crosses a stream (fordable) by a bridge and passes 
on to Drigam, 63 miles. The path then lies through rice-fields to Bugra, 6% miles, and on, be- 
tween the Béba Nasfb Sahib’s zidrat on the right hand and the village of Narpura on the left, to 
Lutter Sondo, 8 miles. 4t 8} miles pass the small village of Dur; thence the path continues 
smooth and level to the zidrat of Khén Baba Sahib, 9} miles. Supplies and water procurable from 


the neighbouring village. 


8. Kie. . A 9 32 Leaving the zidrat, the path turns towards the 

82 4 | right, rising slightly over the spur; at 4 mile it passes 

through the hamlet of Khorpdra, and is rather rough 

to Pajiptira, 1 mile, and on through the rice cultiva- 

tion to Hailewanyen, 1} mile; the path then improves, passing Kralnew at 2} miles, and at 8 miles 

it crosses a branch of the Suknaég by a bridge (fordable); then passes through Morshun, 4+ 

miles, and on through the rice-ficlds to Zanigam, 54 miles, crossing the Lar stream by a bridge 

(fordable); the path is then rather stony for about } mile to the cultivation of the village, where 

the rifle-factory is situated ; path continues level, but stony, to Sel 64 miles, where it crossca the 

Sukndg, which flows iu various channels through a wide stony bed. The streams are shallow, and 

are usually crossed by stepping stones, The path then ascends the spur, and is smooth and level 

to Malptira, 72 miles, leaving which it is at first rather hilly, and then lies through rice cultivation 
to Kig. Extensive encampiug ground; supplies procurable; water abundant. 


4. GuimaRG . -f 12 4 From Kég the path passes through rice cultivation 
—_—— 45 | to Trapai, 14 mile, and on to Poshkar, situated close 
under the east side ot the hill of the same name. The 
path rounds the base of the hill through open tree 
jangle, whence it emerges intoa little cultivated valley, and crossing the rice-ficlds and a stream 
ascends to the small village of Gunni Baba Sahib, 4 miles, whence it descends, and ascends a 
few hundred yards to Warrigam ; the path then lies through the rice-fiells, and crosses a stream 
(fordable) to the village of Colhama, 5 miles ; it then crosses the wide, stony bed of a stream, which 
flows in numerous channels, all fordable, and passes up to Sirai, 64 miles, and on through 
the nce-fields to Traran, 73 miles, and then by good level path up to Firozpir, 94 miles, a 
village situated at the foot of the ascent leading to the pass of that name. [There is said to bea 
more direct path between Kég and Firozmir than that here described, lying through the gali 
between the Poshkar hill and the Lal Kbéu-ki-garhi; but it is noted as being rough and steep, 
and not used by laden coolies.] 

From Firozpdr the path crosses the stream, and ascends the ridge, and passes along it in ® 
westerly direction ; it then turns along the ridge to the north, and emerges on to the Gulmarg at its 
oouth-east end. After gaiuing the top of the ridge near Firozpur the path lies through the forest ; 
the first part of the ascent is easy, but slippery after rain; the last 4 mile is somewhat steep and 
rocky. The total distance from Firozpir is about 3 miles. 


56. Baraméia . -{ 18 0 eas The footpath lies up the marg through the neck at 
———_ | the end, after passing which it turns to the right and 
Tota, . 68 0 | makes x steep, and, after rain, very slippery descent to 


———| the shrine of Bapumrishi, 2} miles; thence the path 
descends through the narrow valley by the hamlets of Chand Pathar, Al Pathar, aud Nambalnsr, 
and crossing the spur descends to the village of Kountra, 6 miles, pnesing through which it 
continues to descend, crossing the Ningil stream (fordable). The path then lies over undulating 
open ground, with here and there a few Gdjars’ huts and patches of cultivation ; a few cedar trees 
likewise grow on the slopes. The road, which is broud and smooth, passes the hamlet of Gohan 
at 10 miles; thence descends, and is in one or two places rather steep, until within about 4 a mile 
of Baramila, when it becomes quite level. Baramila isa small town on the Jhelum ; supplies 
sbundant ; ample accommodation for encamping. [Asgust 1871.] 
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ROUTE No. 50. 


S1atkot To Setnaapr (py AxNnur, THe Bupit Pass, AND Savpron). 


Authorities. —Batrs—M onTGOMERIE—Drew—ALLGoop. 


DisvaNOg Of MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 


Interme- 
dial 


te Total 


81aLxér To AENUR 
(8 Marches) . . tee 


85 See Route No. 51. 


4. TanpRal-xI-Baoul 7 Wood and water from baoli, but no supplies ; hills 
|_————_—- 42 | very low and covered with stunted jungle; the road 

lies up stony bed of torrent for about 3 miles by an 

almost imperceptible ascent ; passes a kacha tank at 


2, and another at 3 miles, both full of water. 


5. Ponx . . . 8 A large village situated in a wild fertile valley at 

50 | the foot of a sandstone ridge; supplies and water 

abundant, After leaving camp, R&ja-ki-baoli is 

passed on right haud at 14 mile. Path followa 

stony bed of torrent till it meets the bed of a small atream (at junction of torrent and stream 

there are two or three houses), and then ascends bed of stream and crosses a serrated ridge of sand- 

stone. On the south side these bills are low and alluvial, and clothed with Scotch firs of stunted 
growth. A stream is then forded, and path runs for 2 miles direct across valley. 


6. CHELE . . 8 A small village; no supplies ; er in wide bed of 

58 | stream, on rather stony ground. Path goes up bank 

of clear stream to near foot of hill, the sscent of 
which is winding and bad, and in some ie darel 
practicable for laden animals. Descent steep; at half a mile from summit Chountra (afew houses 
is passed, and Chele (a few houses) a mile and a half farther, and after another mile reach camp, 


% Nae. 12 A few houses on hill-side above a stream. A little 
70 | Indian-corn cultivation ; no supplies can be calculated 

upon, Pass Gandal at 3+ and Fit at & miles; both of 

these hamlets have two or three houses each. Road 
difficult and stony. following bed of a stream for some distance, which is crossed very often. The 
bed is wide and partially covered with tall reeds, and during the rainy season, the stream is much 
swollen, and crossed with difficulty, The last 2 miles a steep rugged ascent, well nigh imprac- 
ticable for luden cattle. 


One or two houses ; wood and water, tut no supplies, 
78 | Path rises from valley covered with brashwood by an 
ascent for 8 miles, which is at first steep, and then 
gradual, then continues along the ridge fur 2 miles, 

and by a stiff descent of 2 miles reaches Bhagoli. 


9 Bépm . . 6 | A large village with a great deal of rice cultivation ; 

83 } supplies and water plentifal; good encamping ground ; 
a small square bastioned fort a few miles south of the 
village. Path descends for 8} miles down hill-side 
(which is covered with tall brashwood and occasioval patches of Indian corn) by an extremely 
stony and bid road. Cross a stream by a ford knee-deep, and ascend, chiefly through rice cultiva- 
aa i raat pike fair road to Gulébgarh 1} icable for ponies. Réjaori is one 

rom Bidil there is a fair to , usally practicable nies. is or 

long or two short marches distant. There is also a path leading to Alinbéd Bardi out he Pir Pasjél 
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Route No, 60 —continued. 


route, by way of the Rupri or Sumiasur Pass: there are some shepherds’ hute and good grazing, 
but fuel is scarce. From Bddil to Rupri is two marches, and it may be 16 miles; from Rupri to 
Alfabéd Sarfi is about 8 miles; from the summit of the pass to Alfab4d Saréi the path ia slop- 
ing, easy, and practicable for ponies, but this road is only used by shepherds. From Bddil there is 
another road to Shupion by the Konsa Nég Pass, used only by shepherds: it is reported difficult 
for laden coolies on the south side. Konsa Nég is said to be two days’ fair march from Badil, and 
22 miles to Shupion by an easy road: latter part of route as under— 


Kownsa Nia ro Kane- 9 From the Nég the path lies down the valley of Veshaé river 
WarTaN, to the Miki N&g, 3} miles, and having gained the left bank of 
the river, descends mostly through forest, crossing several 
streams. At 5} miles cross Jarge stream and ascend for a short 
distance ; path then lies along bare side of hill. At 7% miles it 
drops down to the level of the Veshat (track not defined); and 
at 9 miles the end of the marg ie reached, and the path crosees 
the stream by a single pine tree, forming a bridge about 95 feet 
long (or it may be forded), to the encamping ground of Kang- 
wattan, which is an open grassy meadow, shaded by fine trees, 
There are a few Gdjar hute in the vicinity ; supplies are not pro- 
curable. 


Bupav. (ts ‘ . 8 | Leaving camping ground the path crosses the Veshaé and lice 
through the forest by the left bank of the river ; here and there sre 
ups and downs, and the path is rough in places. At one mile the 
confluence of the Chitta Pani is passed, and the path continues 
ag before to the Khazanabal bridge, 14 mile: the first half of 
this bridge is formed of stepping-stones and trunks of trees, 
the rest *s composed of a bridge of two pine trees planked between 
and supported by piers; the span of this part of the bridge is 
about 55 feet, with a width of about 24 feet. Having ¢ 
the bridge, the path rises for about 150 feet up the ridge, and con- 
tinues along the right bank of the Veahad for about 3¢ miles 
through forest, with here and there a clearing to the Arabal 
fall, a few bundred yards beyond which the path emerges from 
the forest, and passes over the clearing and cultivation called 
Khazanabal, whence the path descends and crosses the wide 
of the Veshati; the main stream is crossed by a bridge of about 
55 feet span, and the other chanuels by stepping-stones and 
fording: from the river the path rises to the village of Seda, 
a distance of abonta mile. Supplies and water pronurable, and 
space for encamping. 


Sxcriow . . 8 From Sedau, path continues down an open valley between 
|__| two ridges, with little or no cultivation ; at 1 mile it sscends flat 
top of ridge to north, and a little further on passes the hamlet 
Sutipfira on the left of the path; rond then descends into 
and crosses a narrow valley, and is level and ing 
through open uncultivated country in the direction of the Labsa 
Tar hill to the south-east of Shupion ; it then passes throagh the 
small dirty village of Kospira, which is watered by s stresm™ 
from the Rembiéra, and makes a short descent to the village 
of Gagrin, whence it lies through the rice-fields to Shapion & 
small town ; supplies abundant. (Atgust 1971.) ( Bates.) 


ToraL . . 22 


LToMfsf Nia. 3} A besntifnl little tarn called Mfhf N&g. There are asually 
some Gijar hats in the neighbourhood. Supplies not procnr- 
able. A short ascent from the water's edge of the Konss Nég 
(there are no trees or habitations in the neighbourhood) 
top of the monntain barrier which bounds the north-west end of 
the lakes; the descent is somewhat stiff for $ of a mile; then 
cross a fist grassy plain called Sat Pakrin (seven springs), which 
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Route No. 60—continued. 


is watered by a number of streams which flow down from the 
surrounding ‘mountains, and is strewn with rugged rocks. At 
14 mile meet the path which proceeds south-west over the 
Konsa Nag Pass, and then slong the valley of the Veshat 


river to Mihi Nag. 
3. Kapat-IB-3aL. 82 ‘There are a few Gijars’ buts about the encamping ground, 
which is on the right bank of the Bromsu stream. Proceed 


by a very steep ascent from the bed of the Veshad, which there 
flows in two channels through a narrow, grassy valley, through a 
birch forest to the Astan marg, then level for about a mile, and 
steep descent for $ a mile, cross a stream near top of Donteu 
mountain, and descend at first steeply, and latterly easily to 
Manjipul marg; pass & GGjar settlement; short descent to 
Dontsu stream, which is forded, and then nearly level to 
Charen stream, which is crossed by a bridge, thence by nearly 
a level path through s pine forest to camp. 
8. Hansrrts . ‘ 1% A considerable village on the bank of the Veshad river; 
supplies procurable. 

From Kadal-le-bal ascend from stream, which is crossed by 
a kadal bridge, and along an open grassy marg for + a mile, 
then ascend for 4 a mile up side of a mountain, level for 1 mile, 
and rather steep descent ¢ of a mile, cross a small stream, and 
ascend easily for 4 of a mile, along top of ridge for ¢ a mile, 
and just below top on other side leave forest, descend easily 
along bare side of hill, enter forest again, and descend steeply 
for } of a mile, thence slight descent for 1 mile through culti. 
vation to Kuri and then level through fields passing Bégh on 
right hand and Batpéra on left, through Warnptira and Trail 
win to Hanjipér, which is 2 miles from Kuri.—( Bates.) 


TotaL _°¢ 19% 
10, ABID. | a | No houses or supplies; wood end water procurable, 


toa 


On leaving Ridil pass numerous houses which are built on hill-side, wherever the ground 
admits of cultivation, and after 2 miles reach Barot (a few houses), and continue to ascend ravine 
by stony and bad road, and camp in a sheltered spot at foot of pass. 


i Dasa : 7 No supplies; wood and water procursble 

i, Dz . 94 | aacends steep hill side for 14 mile; then rey long 
bare hill-side for about 8 miles, and descends 1,000 fost 
(about). 


No habitations; one or two rocks undar which tra- 
vellera find shelter ; wood and water, but no supplies; 
path makes s steep, awkward ascent of 1,500 feet ; for 
the next 4 miles the path is generally stony, and de- 
scends eomewhat ; then for 2 miles ascends by a steep zig-zag to summit of Badil Pass (14,120 feet), 
and descends easily for 1 mile to foot of pass on north side; continues descending very slightly 
for 8 miles, where it passes old round house in rains, and then lies along left bank of s streew by 
a very. gradual and stony descent for another $ miles to camp. 


12, NazmM-p1-GaRsr. 14 
* : 108 


The path, which is stony in places, continves along 
left bank of stream. Passes a round house which is 
occupied by a few sepoys (as long as the pass is practi- 
cable) to abies gel e hatchery 3 descends 
gradually for 2 miles aloo southern slope of hill, continues for 8 miles ine forest, and 
Foy ee nee, reaches village of Sedan (which is 6 miles from Shupion), and then lies over 
low undulating slopes, free from wood, and joins the Pfr Panjél Route near Shapion, 
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Route No. 50-—concluded. 
AyD THENCE TWO 
MAROHES TO SRI- 
BWAGAR . . a] tseeee 29 See Route No. 21. 
15 Magcues: ———-| Aknar to Shupion (84 miles) may be made in eight 
ToraL Pe errs 148 | marches. The Budil Pass is open from end of 


May to end of November. This road is much fre~ 
quented by hardy travellers, who carry their mer- 
chandise on ponies, as less duty is levied on their goods by this than any other route. 


ROUTE No. 51. 


Statkor to Sgrnacar (By AxnGr anv RAsaorf). 


Authorities.—Bates—MontTaom «Rig —Roserts—Drew. 


| DistaNce ru MILES. 


Stage or balting-place, Description, &c. 
Interme- | rota, 
1, CHapraR . é 18 A village ; supplies procurable after due notice ; water 
_ 183 | plentiful ; country level, open, and fairly cultivated ; 
rond fit for carts. 

2. GaGanso : 10 Asmall village; supplies must be collected ; water 
__ 23 | plentiful; country and road as in last stage, Tawi 

crossed by a ferry or ford 4 miles from Cheprar. 
3, AENGR . . 12 A Isrge village, with a baroddrt ; supplies procurable ; 
(1,142 ft.) _—— 85 | water plentiful ; country undulating ; road fit for mules. 


Cross Chenéb by boat. Aknirto Shupion by Bédil 
Pass is ten marches, 84 miles, Chenéb not navigable 
above Aknur.—(Drew) (see Route No. 50.) 


From Aknér there is a road to Jam6 18 miles; might be divided at 10} miles at Nagbanf. 
Road easy, being altogether in the plain. Last few miles through forest ; road well frequented, 
traversed both by carte snd camels. Plain fairly cultivated. A canal which is being constructed 
from the Chenab to Jami is pnssed near Akniir. The fort at Aknar is a building of lofty walls 
crown d with battlements, enclosing a square of over 200 yards, with a gate on the river side, 
and ‘other on the land side. The walls are 3 feet thick, and too high for scaling laddera, No 
canno : can be mounted on them, as there is no terreplein. No well in fort. 


4 TaxDa . . 6 41 A small village with a saréi; supplies and water 
———_— |---| procurable ; country low; hills covered with jungle; 
road tolerable, but stony in parts. 
6. Dans . . 18 54 A few houses with an old saréi; supplies scarce 5 
———-| water procnrable; country as in last stage ; road diffi- 
cult and stony, passing up and down several ravines ; 
the last ascent and descent are steep. 


6, Tanpa Pist . 13 67 A few houses, with a saréi; supplies procurable ; 
|__| —__——| water plentiful ; country as in last stage; road rather 
better. 


There is 8 new and more direct road between Aknar and Tanda Pani by way of Letri; the 
distance is 24 wiles, viz., AkuGr to Burnal 10, Burnal to Tanda Pani 14 miles. Viret 4 miles over 
a rising plain, then enter outermost hills by a valley over a boulder-covered stream bed. Valley 
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narrows, and hills ure covered with brashwood; after a bit rise to the broken plateau lying between 

she outermost ridge and the ridge of Kalfthér, then up Kalfthar, partly over bare rock ; then down a 

steep escarpment, from the foot of which after a few miles of comparatively level road, Thanda 

oe reached at the beginniug of next set of hills, There is a road from Thauda Paui to 
aoshera,. 


7. DaarMeaL % 10 A saréi; supplies and water procurable; country se 

77 | above; road very fair, crossing » low range of hills 
covered with brushwood; little village, only a few 
acattered houses. 


8 Sransur . i 10 A village, with a sardi; supplies scarce; water pro- 
87 | curable; country and road as above; cross one steep 

rauge. 
9 RAyaonf (3,094 14 A small town on the right bank of the Tawi; sup- 
ft.) 101 | plies plentiful; water from the stream; country as 


above ; road good ; some of the streams are large aud 
difficult after rain. 


AND THENoE TO SkI- Enter the valley of the Minawdér Tawi; in May a 
NAGAR BY ROUTES streain of moderate volume; continue up valley by 
Nos. 20, 21 any 22 left bank of river over low spurs, and after a few 


: miles reach Rajaori. ‘The town shows a front to the 
river of large stone buildings, some of them in ruins. Réjuori is culled Béwpir. This road is fit 
for laden ponies.—( Drew.) 


ROUTE No. 52. 


Siatxér To Saunagar (BY THE BaniHft Pass). 


Authorities. —Bates—MontcoMEniz—Drew—Grant. 


— 


Dist. vox IW MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, Ao. 
Tuterme- Total, 
diate. . 
1, Tawr e ° 14 A village in Kasbmir territory ; supplies procurable ; 
14 | water plentifi.l; country level, open, and well culti. 
vated ; road good. Leave British territory about half. 
way. 
2 Saud A _ 18 A partly walled town, the chief residence of the 
(1,200 ft.) 27 | mshardja of Kashmir, Supplies and water abundant ; 


country level, open, and well cultivated, until nearing 
the Tawi, where it is undulating and jungly. Roed 
tolerably good, stony towards the end. After beavy rain the river is not fordable for some few 
days, and when floods occur, the ferry boat is sometimes unable to cross ; the passage must then be 
made on masake. The town of Jami (area one equare mile) is situated on a commanding position 
about 150 feet above the level of the stream. The Bao Fort lies opposite to it on the left bank of 
the river, at a similar elevation. Garrison about 2,000 and population 8,000. From Jamfi there 
isa road to Rajaori vid Aknur, see Route No. 51, alsoto Badrawhr, see Route No. 64, and Pathinkdt, 


sce Route No. 24, 


-| 6 4} A small village; supplies procurable; water from 
833 4 | well, tank, and stream ; two latter sources of supply 

can only be depended upon ia the rains. Situation of 

village low and swampy; low ridge to north offers 


suitable place for encamping. 
Leaving the bungalow the road goes through the town, past the palace and out at the northera 
gate and down a very steep path to the Tawi level. A wide valley is entered; on the right is the 
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meandering Tawi with cultivated fields and low hills to the east ; to the north is a cultivated and 
undulating country, with lofty hills beyond, At two’ miles road passes temple on high bank to 
weat ; little farther on, leaves main stream, improves, passes another temple and daols, that iss 
little equare masonry tank fed by a spring from the hill-side. The road then lies through fields, 
crossing stony beds of several streams before reaching Nagrota. Plenty of room for encamping. 


4 Dawsat . -} 10 0 A considerable village, situated about 4 mile south- 

(1,840 ft. ) 43 4] east of Jajar or Chapar Kad stream. Supplies 
procarable ; water from wells and tank; regular camp- 
ing ground, small, but plenty of space available. Cul- 
tivation plentiful. Road level and smooth, passes into and crosses bed of stream ; to the west is seen 
8 fort on a Jow bill. This is Panchgrai: 1 mile two daolie; 4 mile ascend spur by rather steep 
path in sandstone rock. Extensive view from top of neighbourhood of Jamé, and the palace of widowed 
ran{ of Jowahir Singh to west. The road lies along theridge, with many ups and downs, and in 
places is awkward for laden animals, owing either to the steepness of the path or the narrowness of 
the passage worn in the friable rock. After passing a tank, ascend somewhat steep ridge, on top of 
which is a d&k post; 3% miles steep descent to small stream, which is crossed; 1 mile daoli and 
bania’s shop; steep ascent to another d&k station ; } mile thence an easy descent by paved road, and 
brad the level, 24 miles to Dansal, ‘where there is a temple, s few houses, a shop, a good sardi; well 

‘imbered. 


6. K 


‘RIMOHI . -| 1 0 Good sized village, commanded by a ruined fort 
(2,500 ft.) ———| 56 4 | situated on top of an isolated hill about 200 feet high. 
No ground for encamping at village, but plenty a 
, short way back. Near village Garhi, after crossing 
Karaithar hills, is a magnificent plain, capable of encamping any number of troops. Supplies pro- 
. @urable ; coolies scarce; water from éaolis and stream. Road descends to bed of Jajar by paved 
~ path ; stream about 70 yards broad and knee-deep in rains; then ascends steep hill by paved road 
2 miles; d&k house at top, but no water; descend by paved path neither as long nor steep; $ 
mile daoi, ornamented with some carved stones; road then almost level, crossing beds of sm 
streams ; makes a short descent to the Didar stream, 2 miles, which is about 70 yards wide and 
almost waist-deep; ascent short, but stony; thence level road, 14 mile to two loop-holed towers, 
one of brick, the other of masonry, at the entrance to the villages of Garhi and Hattf, path then 
amooth and level. [ Just north of villages, the road to Udamptr (about four miles to east) branches 
off, crossing low ridge.] Path then decends, and crosses stream about 20 yarda wide; one mile 
ox through village of Paran ; another mile Mir Bagh, an extensive garden, and Hindd,temple and 
aoli; 2 miles tolerably smooth and level to Krimchi. Between Dansal and Krimchi a road (0 
the left bank of Chen&b vid Chineni (see Route Wo. 54), 


ose Widely scattered hamlet ; good water ; supplies and 
65 4 | coolies not to be depended upon. Plenty of encamping 
ground. Road passes down to a small stream about 
: . _., | 10yards across, and waist-deep in rains ; then through 
rice-fields to Bira stream, 2 miles; it is about 60 yards wide and waist-deep. Road lies along 
left bank of stream ; dak hut $ mile ; road then lies up bare side of hill, and along it to Mita 
Tersi, one mile ; continues through rice-fields ; then descends slong bare side of hill, crossing Tersi 
stream 1 mile, and ascends hill through rice cultivation to village of Naroar, } mile; passes 
slong and up side of hill and crosses stream, one mile; sig-zags up to top of hill, neither very steep 
nor rough ; two stone hute at the top; then descends, mostly stony and in some places steep; winds 
round the head of the valley and crosses little stream to Mfr, 


7. Lawpra ss. -| 801738 4 Scattered village and small fort ; supplies procurable; 

(4,700 ft.) water sect Road makes eentla cieaht for 14 

mile to - houses surrounded by cultivation ; rie 

, an escent an open ridge, upon whi 

are some old graves, is reached and crossed ; then se steep and stony descent hrarigh tha village of 

Chulna; 1 mile cross two torrents, through cultivation ; road still descending, rather steep sud 

stony to village of Bakal, 2 miles 3 baoli of clear cold water; descend 4 mile to stream about 30 

feet across, but so deep and swift in the rains, that the passage is frequently interrupted for some 

hours ; ascend opposite bill; road steep and stony to commencement of village of Landra; cot- 
tinue about a mile through fields, and cross stream to fort. Plenty of encamping ground. 


6 Min, ‘ 
(4,800 £1.) 


8 Brravk oR Br-| 10 0 _ Scattered hamlet ; water scarce. Space for encamp- 
LATA. 83 4 {ing cramped. Road passes through fields and scst- 
(5,160 ft.) tered houses, ascending gradually, in some places 

stony. Cross small stream by bridge, 14 mile. Read 
: 1002 
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continues as before, crosses narrow stream with high banks, bridged, $ mile; ascent then 
becomes rather steep, } mile, but with baoli of good water near it; ascent of mountain continues 
through open cedar forest, until the top of the Laro Ladi is reached, 1} mile (8,200 feet), on top 
is an open grassy space, and just below the north side of the summit, d&k bute and water. [From 
the top of the ridge there is said to be a bye-path to the east, by which laden coolies can reach 
Krimchi in two stages.] The descent is neithe: as ateep nor stony as the sacent; 2 miles oross 
bridged stream ; descent continues easy ; road good, enters fields of Bilaur; 2 miles, clearing and 
knoll, upon which are some houses; descent becomes steep and stony, 1¢ mile; two ponds and 
clearing near the maharaja’s enclosure ; limited space for encamping. 


9. Riupanp* 70 190 4 A small village; supplies and water plentiful ; a good 
(2,535 ft.) baraddré on the west side of the village, with space 
and shade near it for encamping. 

Road descends by zig-zags; is somewhat steep, but 
not very stony, to village and baoli of Runbirpir, 2 miles; descends a little more in a northerly 
direction, and then turns to the east and follows along the course of the Chandra Bhaga; some 
distance above the left bank, 14 mile, passes a mill on the Kala Pani stream, which ia bridged; 
road continues with some ups and downs to Chenéb bridge, 4 mile; bridge, which is of asual 
design, is now (1871) in bad repair ; the span of the bridge is about 190 feet between the abut- 
ments, which are 45 feet long, width lz feet, with side-rails and a planked pathway. After 
crossing bridge, road turns weat along right bank of river, and is mostly level and smooth, 3 mile. 
Crogs smal] stream by bridge at village of Kurrole; 13 miles stream from mountains forming 
water-fall, bridged ; 1 mile, reach village of Ramband. Here river is 2,400 feet above sea. The 
village is on a terraced plateau about 200 feet above it. Above Rémband the mountains rise boldly 
on either side of the river, the stream flows in a narrow channel between, often with a great depth 
of water.—(Drew, page 114.) 

0 


10. Rimsd . .{ 12 Very smal! village; supplies from two banids’ shops; 
i————| 103 4 | water plentiful. Road crosses stream, and lies in an 
easterly direction along right bank of Chondb, and is 
- pretty level; pass village of Seri, 2 miles, Tirbal 24 
wiles ; rosd then ascends and turns north, following the course of the Bichléri above its left bank ; 
road winds along side of mountain and is tolerably level and smooth; at about 34 miles’ the road, 
instead of keeping along the etream as formerly, vow rises abruptly and goes over the spur. 
This change has been caused by a landslip. A little above this, road crosses to right bank of river 
by wooden bridge about 110 feet span and 6 feet broad ; road follows right bank of river; hamlet 
of Kullali, 1 mile ; hollow projecting rock, 1 mile; then commences ascent, and just before de- 
scending to Ramsd turns to west, and crosses river by timber bridge, about 48 feet between the 
abutments and 5 feet broad, 12 mile; after a few hundred yards on left bank of river cross the 
Nir stream by similar bridge, about 45 feet span and 44 fect wide; road then ascends to Rémsi. 


(4,070 fc.) 


* Rdmband to Borkax. * Rdmband to Karoti. 
Miles, Miles 
1. Cuaswa . 9 A hamlet inhabited by Gujare. 1. Jat Garr, 9 Village of four houses (Hindta). 
2. SRNELI - 8 ay ad about ten houses 2, Rasanat . 7% Nillege of ten houses, mixed popue 
indie). ation 
3. Borram . 6 A ermal village south of Brari 3. Dawpan . 15 Village of Hindas, Cross Dhar 
at Pass. & 


salL. 
= 4. Kanots . 9 A village aituated on the left 
Tovar ~ 24 miles pank of the Lidar Khol stream, 
= on the road from Doda towards 
the Brari Bal Pass. {From 
native information } 


Toran =. 40} miles. 


ll. Bawrnit . -; 110 Pretty village; supplies and coolies procurable $ 
113 4 | Saraddri, Jargered brick building. Road winds along 
by left bank of river through woods; here and there 
[ patches of cultivation; 14 mile, hamlet of Gaugna; 
s few hundred yarde beyond. cross to right bank of Bichléri by wooden biidge, about 38 feet span ; 
1 mile, leave river-bank and ascend hill, neither rough nor very steep ; dak hut at top, ¢ mile; 
descend and cross stream by timber bridge, about 26 feet long, thrown over from & remarkable 
rock. Enters « fine broad valley with many houses and people and good rice-fields in terraces; it 
is about $ miles long and 600 yards broad. Enter small village of Nachildna, } mile; road then 
turns to east, and ascends by zig-zag about } mile, somewhat steep; road then passes aiong 
anne nn Og U ncn unnenU rine 
N.B.~There is also route trom Bamband to Doda—See Route No, 26, Gardaspur to Srinagar. 
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Route No. 62—continued. 


south side of bare hill, high above Banibdl stream, and is generally pretty level, but there are a 
few ups and downs; 1} mile, Tati; one or two huts on path and a spring; road then commences; 
gradual and easy descent ; dik hut and spring, 1 mile; descent continues ; shade and emall stream 
near the bottom, 1 mile; crosses Banihdl stream by wooden bridge, about 35 feet between the 
piers and 4 feet broad ; road smooth and level along left bank of stream ; valley gradually widens; 
8 miles ford; path lies through rice-fields, mile to Banihal. A cool, easy march through beauti- 
fal scenery. 


12, Verxia . 


Large village; supplies and covlies abundant; 
(6,000 ft.) 


124 0 | celebrated spring, one of the sources of the Jhelum; 

large baraddri, and ample space for encamping. 

Road at first follows left bank of stream, smooth and 
level, then bends to east; 14 mile, daoli aud two chunar trees (the first met with) ; 4 mile, 
passes through Seril, after leaving which bends more to east and commences to ascend slightly ; 
2 miles, dirty hamlet of Takin and small stream; here the ascent of the Banihal Pass commences; 
having ascended spur, road ie almost level for about 4 mile, and then zig-zags up gorge, being 
neither very steep nor rough ; ascent about 24 miles; sides of hill bare of trees, covered with grass 
and grey rocks ; the top at 9,200 feet. ‘Ihe ridge is a narrow neck between two high peaks not 
many yards broad. There is 9 small stone hut built for shelter of men looking after the telegraph 
line which here crosses the range; road descends by zig-zags, and is somewhat rough and stony ; 
2 miles, dak hut and daoli; 1 mile, sardi and stream; about 200 yards further on village of Wimu 
and custom-house; road uow level to Verndg, 1 mile, which is approached through a line of 
barracks or granaries with 8 custom-honse at the eastern end, 


From Veruag there is a route to Nowbug vid Sof and the Bring valley. 


1.To Sor. : 7 [There are two routes from VernSg to Sof, viz., that by 

Batgund, Watndr, and Nard, and that by Zamilgam and Nara; 

both these routes are said to be good for either walking or rid- 

. . ing, and equally direct, the difference being that by Zamilgaa 

there is a kadai bridge over the Séndran, at the suburb of Banagiind, and there is somewhat less 

ascent and descent. The road by Batgtud passes the small temple and spring of Dumata-bal, 
which is situated on the northern slopes of the Watnér valley,] 

‘The path by Zamilgam lies through Banagind, crossing the Séndran by a kadal bridge; i¢ 
passes through Zamilgam and up tbe valley, at the mouth of which the village is situated. The 
ascent is gradual until near the top, where there is a steep rise; the path then descends into the 
valley of Watnér, and is not very steep, soon becoming almost level down the grassy valley, which 
ia interspersed with trees and bushes, and drained by a small stream. It passes through the 
village of Naru on to Hangulgind and Nagam, which Iatter village is situated on the left bank 
of a branch of the Bring river; it then crosses the stony bed of the river, and below the village of 
Sof crosses the main branch of the Bring by a kadal bridge, or it may be forded. 

ens a large village, celebrated for its iron mines, the most extensive in Kashmfr, Supplies 
procurable, 


(Time occupied in walking, 2 h. 30 m.), 


3. Nowzste . . 11 | . From Sof the path lies in a south-easterly direction throngh 
rice cultivation, and along the right bank of fhe Bring, passing 

, ' the village of Urfgam, just above which there is a xwdal bridge, 

——~— the pier of which is constructed of a large wicker-work cylinder 


Toran Fp | 18 | filled with boulders; the path crosses this bridge and then turns 

back for a short distance along the left bank of the river, cross- 

Feo Nowsée ruere | ing a smaller stream by a bridge at the village. Leaving 
1g A ROUTE TO IN- | Uifgam, the path lies along the table-land in the middle of the 
SHIN vid MarGan valley, through rice cultivation, to the village of Wangam, 
Pass, ALSO TO Psr- and on tothe villuge of Wy!, beneath which the Bring is forded, 
aan, see Nos. 29 aes and the Nowbig stream, which has the more considerable 


: : ; volume of water, 1s crossed by a kadal bridge, after which the 
path rises & little, crossing the corner of the spur, and is then level along the grasay side of the 
mountain above the right bank of the stream; it then makes a short rise, turning towards 
the north, and the Nowbig Nai opens out considerably ; at this end the valley is stony, and has 
but few trees. The path pusses the village of Garrewel, whence it descends, crossing the stream 
by a kadal bridge below the village ; it then lies up the middle of the valley through the village 
of Kriti to Laron, @ considerable village in three clusters, whence it runs mostly through rice 
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Route No. 58—concluded. 


cultivation, crossing from the left to the right bank of the stream and passing up through the 
fields to Nowbig. The usual encamping ground is on the slopes above the western end of the 
village, but shade is wanting. Supplies are obtainable, but not plentifal. 

(Time occupied in walking, 4h.) (June 1872.) 


From Verndg there is a route to Hanjipir on the Veshad river vid Bringin—Lannor. 


1. To Roziv - : 8+ The path, which is good and level, lies up the Shahnbdéd 
valley , at 1 mile passes village of Gitalgind; about 200 yards 
beyond, the Vetarittar springs; 14 mile, Ka:gind; 2 miles, 
Sadora; 24 miles, Chongo; 34 miles, Montigdnd; 4 miles, con- 

siderable village of Hillar; 5} miles, Tunjla, leaving which path crosses stream and turns in a 
southerly direction, following the course of the stream up the wooded glade; the first half mile 
is quite smooth; then a short easy ascent in a westerly direction. The descent is at first some- 
what steep, and then easy to the village of Kanchan, 74 miles, the centra] and largest village in 
the Khiind valley; path continues almost: level, rising slightly to the village of Kozli, situated on 
the west side of the valley. Space and shade for encamping to north of villuge; some supplies 
procura ble. 


2, Hansip6ée . , 143 Leaving Rozli, pth makes short easy ascent of bill 
to west; three-quarters of the descent very easy, and 

—_—— thickly wooded to Bri ighin, 1 mile; the path then rises 

Toran . 23 slightly through the rice-fields skirting the Panjal range 


—_—— to Lannor, 1} mile, from which it rises slightly and 
winds round the wooded side of the hill, whence an 
extensive prospect of the southern portion of Kashmir 
is obtainable; path then descends to Akhal, 3} miles, 

and is somewhat stony in places; whence it turns north, and is smooth, continuing to descend ; it then 
turns west to the hawlet ot Lanka Pamba, 43 miles, and is almost level through the fields to the 
large village of Banmila, which it leaves on the left hand, and continues towards the west, crogs- 
ing a small stream at 74 miles; thence the path ascends for about 40 minutes, at first gradually, 
but the latter part of the ascent is steep. Good water is obtainable from a spring by the road-side 
about midway on the ascent. The dvscent from the top of the ridge is at first easy and then 
steep and stony to the village of Ringi, 9 miles; path is then quite smooth for $a mile to the 
large village of Kol, and on through the rice-fields by Wownl Kol, crossing a stream, 114 miles, 
and rounding the end of the spur to the village of Rishptira, and on to Tus and down the Kol 
Narawa valley, crossing the Kandi stream at 13} miles, whence path makes slight ascent to the 
hamlet of Kansar, Bal, whence it is level through the fields to Hanjipir, on Veshad river. 
A considerable village; supplies procurable. (August 1871.) 
18, Swauapip . - A very large village; supphes and water plentiful ; 
| country well-cultivated and intersected by uumerous 
small streams ; road good, pass Puli about half-way. 
14, Isuamasip. ‘ 13 A good-sized town (1,500 houses); supplies and water 
(5,600 ft.) 141 | abundant; large baraddrf; country level, open, and 
well-cultivated ; road good; p»ss Kniri at 2 miles; cross 
the Bring, a branch of the Jhelum, at 6 miles. The 
Arpat is crossed at Islamabéd by a long wooden bridge; some of the streams are difficult after 
heavy rain. 


4 
i———_—_} 128 


15. Awinrreép . 17 A village; supplies procurable; water pleutiful ; 
(5,850 ft.) 158 | country level, open, and well-cultivated ; road good, 
running down the right bank of the Jhelum, which 
is crossed at 14, and again at Bij Behara, at 63 miles; 
pass Murhama at 84, and cross the two nalas at 13 
and 14 miles. 
16, Sarwacar . 18 A large city, the capital of Kashmfr; supplies and 
(5,285 ft.) ————| water abundant; country level, open, and tolerably 
well-cultivated ; road good, following the course of 
the Jhelum; pass Pamptir at 9} miles. (See Route 
No. 74). 


Toran |. : 176 
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Route No. 62—continued. 


The journey between Islamabéd and Srinagar ia generally accomplished by water, the passage 
occupying from 12 to 15 hours. The route by the Banib4l Pass is the high road between Jamu 
and Kashmir, and may be considered practicable for laden ponies all the year round ; but is ooca- 
sionally closed for a few days during heavy falls of snow, accompanied by a high wind. (Mfont- 
gomerie—Roberts.— August 1871., 

From Jamt by the Banihél Pass is the chief commercial route; path not good ; country 
unfavorable for communication ; five ridges to be crossed, besides many ascents and descents over 
spurs; difficult for horses; men and pack-bullocks chiefly used for transport. 


ROUTE No. 52(a). 


Sratx6r to Srinagar (By THE BaninatL Pass). 


Authority.—YOUNGHUSBAND. 


DistsNOks tN MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Interne: Total. 


ms 


1. Tawt +94 a For remarks see Route No. 52. 
To 
4. DansaL 
6. Upamrte . . a aoe Leaving Dansal the road crosses a hill stream 


rather dangerous in rainy weather. It is the Jajar 

khud. After this comes a long climb over a very 

sharp difficult ridge, then down a long glen and over 

a second stream to a plateau called Gheri. After this, two small malas are crossed and some 

aoe meadows, one of which contains a daoli near a village called Sumsu. After this the Baira 

Kee is crossed and Udampir is reached beyond. This is a considerable town, with a fine new 
P 


6. DeamTaL  . 4 on ve Leaving Udampér the road turns round the end 
of a hill and proceeds up the glen of the Tawi. On 
the opposite side is a ford called Kotli. This section 

. of the road is on the whole easy. In the latter part 

8 view is obtained of Chineni. Dramtal is on the sloping side of a high hill. A new sardi hes been 

built here, looking something like a fort. 


Y. Bator . . oo tes After leaving Dramtal, Chimpiari-ki-baoli is reached, 

: a large fine structure, After this Chineni is reached, 

on the opposite side of the Tawi. The r&ja’a house 

of three or four stories is very conspicuous, but the 

rest of the houses are mere huts. A small hill stream from the left here joins the Tawi, and 

the road turns sharp off to the left. 

[The old road used to go straight on to Doda.] 

This glen is a fine, open and easy route, On the opposite side the hills are covered with chir s 

maize and rice-fields are numerous. 3 

At the head there is some heavy climbing, and a ridge is crossed which separates the Tawi 


from the Chendb valley. This ridge crossed, a long khud called Kala Nand is traversed through 
deodar woods. Batot isa little grassy point. 


8. Rimpand . 5% aes ea From Batot the road suddenly begins to descend 
the khuds leading to the Chenéb. The slopes of these 
are very steep, and great care is required in traversing 
this part. Later the road passes along the face 
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Route No. 62(a)—concluded. 


precipioes, cut out in some places for it; but no other beams support the narrow path. The 
road rapidly descends to the banks of the Chendb, where a suspension bridge of a somewhat rough 
description crosses the river Chenéb. On the north bank are a few huts and a toll bar.® 

After crossing bridge, road turns west along right bank of river, and is mostly level and 
smooth, 4 mile. Cross small stream by bridge at vi of Kurrole; 12 mile, stream from 
mountains forming a waterfall, bridged; 1 mile, reach village of Rémband. Here river is 2,400 
feet above sea. The village is on a terraced plateau about 200 feet above it. Above Rémband 
the mountains rise boldly on either side of tho river; the stream flows ina narrow channel 
between, often with a great depth of water.— (Drew—page 114.) : ; 

Rémband is situated on a little plain among the hills, with fields, garden, and orchards in it 
and on the slopes. 


° 4 Kashmir pice for a man, 2 annas for a horse, 10 annas for & dooly, 


ROUTE No. 53. 


Sra.xor To Szinagas (By JaLaeGe, Burmpar anp R&ssorf), 


Description, &c. 


A village; supplies and water procursble ; encamp. 
| 10 8 | ing ground on left bank of river; country level, 
open and well cultivated; road very fair. 


Munata st . 40 A village; supplies procurable ; water plentiful 

: ig 8|sond didloeth, ores henry sand em both Wankel 
river, 

8, Jatarrée . . 8 0 A town of importance; supplies and water plenti- 


22 3 | ful; country, level, open, and well cultivated; road 
very fair. Jalalpdr is famous for its shawl manufac. 
tories. Population 13,500. 


N. 11 0 Country and road as in last march, 4 alee, wh’ 
an aes 88 8 | are me and difficult after heavy rain, are crossed 
+, 3, 5, and 9 miles. 
10. RAsaont (6 one 71 4| (See Route No. 21.) 


MARCHES.) a 
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ROUTE No. 54. 


Sia.xét to Srinacaz (By Jauv, Cafnexf ano Kisatwik, ano By Jamu6, 
Rhiunaear, Baprawhr, and Kistuwir). 


Authority. — Bates—M ontTaoMEr1zE— Roserts—Drew. 


Stage or halting-place. 


7. Cufnexf . 


8. Batott * 


9, ASHAR . 


16. Katty 


1, Brio . 


18, ZaNnaLawaR 


18. Josayt . 


14. Kisurwiz 


Tora, M 


AND THENCE To Szr- 
WaGaR BY Rovrs 
No. 24. 


DieraNcRs 18 MILES.| 


Interme- 
diate, 


Total. 


Deseription, do. 


(1) ny JAMU, CHINENT axp KISHTWAR, 


48 4 


59 4 


174 4 


See Route No, 52. 


A village; supplies and water procurable ; road at 
first difficult, afterwards very fair. 


A village; supplies scarce; water plentiful; coun- 
try as in last stage, road toleruble; a ateep ascent to 
Ceret. ; 4 

A village ; supplies and water pro.nrable; coan 
and road as shave This road [ods over the mle, 
for foot passengers there is another following the 
banks of the Tawi. 

A small village; supplies and water procurable; 
country and road as above, crossing over a high 


ridge. 

eon village opposite a rope-bridge of the 
Chandra Bhéga; supplies and water procorable; 
country and road as above. 

A small village with a deraddré: supplies and water 
procarable ; country hilly; cultivation in the valleys 5 
road difficult in places. From Kallan there iss 
to Badrawér on another route. 

A village; supplies and water procurable; country 
and road as in the last march; cross the Nera river 
near its junction with the Chandra Bhéga; bridge 
bad ; in cold weather a raft on the river. 

A village; supplies and water procurable; country 
billy and well wooded; road fair. 


A small village; supplies scarce; water procurable 3 
country and road as in last stage. 


A emall town and fort; supplies and water plenti- 
ful; country mountainous, with little cutivations 
road difficult and in places narrow, following the 
windings of the Chengb, Kishtwér is prettily sita- 
ated on an elevated plateau not far from the junction 
of the Maru Wardwan river with the Chenfb. 


Several streams and torrents have to be crowed on 


each stage between Dansal and Kishtwhr; part of the 
road bad for horses; road open all the year 
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Roufe No. §4—continued. 
(2.) By Jaué, Riunacan, Baprawhs, anv Kisurwia. 


Starkét 
To 
2. Jamo . * : on 27 0 | See Route No. 52. 
(1,200 ft.) 
3. Pareatta . -| 14 0 crossing Tawi river, by ferry, immediately 


After 

~——~—| 41 0 | below the town, road lies up the left bank of that 
river for 8 miles over opensandy plain only partially 
cultivated. It then turns to the right, and enters the 
low hills which skirt the plain on that side; it generally follows the course of the ravines, which 
have been excavated out of the soft sandstone by the numerous tributaries which descend to the 
Tawi. These streams are of small size, with gravelly or sandy beda, and are separated by low 
ridges of some breadth; faced generally by perpendicular cliffe. An undulating country of this 
nature occupies the whole of the space between the outer range of bills and that next to it 

(crossed in next march). 


4, Survin Sar 12 0 The road ascends ridge by a very rocky, steep path, 
(1,825 ft.) i——-—| 63 0 | after which it enters a considerable tract of nearly 
level ground partly occupied by a Jake with grassy 
banks. Encampment in grove of mango trees near 

lake, which is rather less than half a mile ia length. 
6. Cuoan . .| 180 Road proceeds along the sides of the ridge in an 
66 0 | easterly direction, passing several small flat-bottomed 
depressions. The road is rocky and rugged; and 
gradually rises several hundred feet to crest of the 
ridge. Pine trees generality plentiful. On reach- 
ing top, a fine wide, undulating valley is seen below, bounded on the north at a distance of about 
10 miles by a third range of hills and traversed by several streams, which have excavated 
for themselves deep perpendicular-sided ravines in the sandstone strata. All these streams have 
a westerly course to join the Tawi, which, issuing from a deep valley behind the third range, 
crosses the open plain in a ptt dpa direction. Leaving the ridge the road descends 
gradually to the plain, and after crossing a ravine, with precipitous walls, continues through 

4 fine level country to Choan. The plaiu is well cultivated and cbiefly laid out in rice-fields, 


6. RAmraGar 15 0 Road crosses the Sunidhsr ridge, the ascent of 
(2,700 ft.) 81 0 | which is at first very steep and rocky, over a made 
road, paved with large stones. This range is also 
sandstone, These hills are precipitous to the south, 
and slope gently to the north. The descent from this 
range is very gradual, the road ranning obliquely to the east among scattered pine trees and 
over bare sandstone rocks, till it reaches the bank of a small stream separated from the Tawi by 
8 low range of bills. After ascending along the banks of this stream for s short distance, 
the road crosses it, and after a short, steep ascent from the right bank, the remainder of the march 
' nearly level along the sides of hills, or over a high table-land to Hémnagar, « small town and 
‘ort. 


Road continues to ascend the valley of the Tawi for 
about three miles, running along the sides of the 
hills, among rich cultivation, at s considerable height 
above the stream. It then descends sbruptly to 
the river and soon crosses to the right bank, from whence a steep ascent commences at once, 
and continues with one or two interruptions of level cultivated ground to the end of the march. 
‘The ascent is generally bare of trees, dry and grassy. Korts is a cluster of farm-houses; height 
about 5,800 feet. : 

8. Dupss F -| 40 Ascent continues equally steep and bare, cultivation 
108 0 | wherever the mirtace ie level enough. On attainin; 
2 height of 8,000 feet, the steep spar which the st 
ascends joins the main shy and the road, turning 
to the — enters s epg of roy i tress, 
through which it continues, slternately descending snd ascending s little as it en he recesens 
or advances along the projecting ridges. After about three miles of forest, the hills again become 
bare, and continue so till the end of the march, which ends by an abrupt descent of 600 or 700 feet 
to a ravine, and an equally steep secent to the village of Doder, elevation about 7,600 fest. 
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Ronte No, 54—continued, 
9. SrwarpHaR lo 0 Gradual ascent; encamp on maidén. A few Gdjar 
Marnin . 7 118 0 | huts. There is another road from Duder to Badra- 
wir as followa :— 


1. Dads or Doda.—Road crossce 8 range and descends into a valley watered by a tributary to the 
river Chenéb. The ascent is bare and grassy, and amounts to only 1,000 feet of perpendicular 
height, The road descends rapidly through fine forest ; lower down forest ceases ; cultivation appears, 
The road now ascends the valley, which is tolerably open and well cultivated. The atream rans 
through a deep ravine with steep, well-wooded, often rocky, banks, Dadu is situated on the edge of 
a small plain covered with crops of wheat and some apricot trees. 

2. Camp.—Road liea up the valley towards a snowy range to the eastward; after a ateep and 
somewhat rocky ascent and descent over a bare spur, path follows the course of the stream as nearly 
as the precipitous nature of its banks will permit for about a mile ; it then crosses a large tributary 
descending from the right, and ascends a steep bare spur between it and the main etream for 
perhaps 500 feet ; after which it ruus through fields of wheat, at first ata considerable distance from 
the stream, but the bed rises so rapidly that at a very short distance the road again reaches its 
banks; it then entersa forest and ascends rapidly for 1} mile, then crosses the stream by a 
wooden bridge, and a steep ascent is commenced, and soon emerges on dry grassy slopes, The 
precipitous nature of the banks renders it necessary to ascend nearly 1,000 feet, after which the 
road is again level along the dry mountain slope facing the south. The bed of the stream rises 
very rapidly, so that the road soon re-approached it ; and when nearly on a level with it again enters 
a forest. A mile further encampment reached at about 1,000 feet. 

8. Radrawdr.—Road still follows the course of the stream, ascending now very gently. The 
walley is open, and the road lies over undulating grassy grouad, the forest having receded to some 
distance on both sidea, Near the summit the road turns sharply to the left into a pine-clad ravine 3 
the crest is then soon reached. There were patches of snow in Jane. This ridge is a lateral spur 
from the main range. The road continues along the ridge for a few hundred yards. The descent is 
ee rapid down the face of a projecting spur densely covered with forest for half the way. 

Tic! reached, 


fertile valley of Badrawér is then 
10, Bapnawin 7 iz} Cross Seyagi Pass (10,148 feet), short steep descent, 
180 | then very easy road, practicable for ponies, Badra- 


(6,500 ft.) Lari ae 
: t, for a place in tho hills, is comparativel: 

600 to 700 houses, and about 8,000 inhabitants; has 
an open market place, s fort, two or three baz4rs, &c, A stream rung through the town, which is 
built principally of wood. Half the inhabitants are Kashmiri. The fort is on a spur 300 feet 
above the town; it is a square building of wood and stone, with magonry bastions. Round the 
town the valley is two or three miles wide, and completely covered with fields rising in terraces one 
above the other. Some rice is cultivated, but millet and Indian-corn are the principal produce. 


From Badrawir there is a road to Doda on the Chenéb, (Ses Route No, 25.) 


11. Juma oe 7 ee Road by Siwardhar in summer; another by Jagud. 

12. Tosuwr lt . 4 See Route No. 24. 

18. Kunewis (5,450 =o a Road bad in places. 2 
mele ; . ye This tard fod eae Dro eo closed! by snow for 


Ayp rHxycy To Szrr- 
wagar BY Rovurs 
No, 24. 


a 
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ROUTE No. 55. 


Statkor to SrinagaR (sy Jau6, tax Guiasaann on K6ai Pass), 
Authorities —HERvEY—MontGouEnit— (native information.) 


Drstayoz In MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &o. 


1 Tawf . . -| 14 
14 
See Route No. 52. 
2, Sauté. ‘ -} 1 re 
8. Dunes . -| 74 A small village on the left of the road. The road 
34 4 | consists of stony watercourses and great defiles, and 
for the first 4 or 5 miles the path lies along the 
etony bank of the river Tawf. 
4 Kianpsa * 18 A village with an abundance of sugarcane about it, 
47 41 As far as Tanda Pani, the road is along ston 
water-courses. Thence the path is on the whole 
hilly, and in some places very steep. 
6. Rfast . : 10 A town of 300 houses and castle near left bank of 
57 4|Chenéb. Road lies generally along the bank of the 
Chandra Bhéga. 
6. ARWAS . . ae ves A a fort situated at the junction of the Ans stream 
with the Chandra Bhéga; a road thence to Poni. 
Cross the Chandra Bhiga by rope suspension bridge 
(ferry boat), 
7, Torrv : ‘ tee wee 
8. Denman. : on see 
9. Knanp . . tue vee 
10. Susszev. . . ve 
ll. Jamuarw oy . ‘ ae Or to Shar, on left bank of stream, which is fordable, 
12. Anarata . . ave ee A small village conteining four or five houses, 
inhabited by Hinds, 
18. Dowan «| we = A small village. 
14. ZasJIMABG . . 14 An enceeping coe Pass the Guldbgarh fort; 33 
miles beyond which there is a Géjar resort, called 


Partal, suitable for encamping. e ascent to the 
pass ia steep but not dificult. The descent on the 
north side is gradual, with the exception of « short steep zigzag near the summit; here and there 
ia s fine grazing ground for sheep, called Nikkan. There are many Gtijar roads leading about 
the hills, but the natives say that the is not practicable, except at the pass. 
There is another road to Shupion by jipar, and Gogalmarg, and from Gulebgdrh there is 
8n excellent road to Badil. 


A village (seventy houses) ; water scanty ; road 
to the Veshaé, which is ford or bridge ac- 
cording to the season; it then ascends and cromes 
over a low ridge to Kurf; a path leads from Kuri to the Konsa Nég. 


16. Kunf . . 8 of 


16. Sxurion . . 9 sea 
17. Rawé S ° n ie See Routes Fo. 91. 
18 Sarvagar < 18 oo 
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Route No. 66—concluded. 


Tort , ails sdanees verses Vigne says that the road by the Gulébgarh or Kuri 
Pass wae made by Guléb Singh, and is the only way 
by which cannon on wheels could havea chance of 
passing into Kashmir without making a road on 
purpose for them.—( Bates.) 


a 


RE pc their 


ROUTE No. 56. 
Stmza ro Luu. 


(Through Kula and Lahoul.) 
Authority —LaMussuntee—Aveust ann Septempre 1892. 


Mruzs. 


Stage. Description. 
Interme- 


diate. Total. 


As per Route No. 67, Simla to Jangi. 


TO 
4. NaRKanpa 


1. Simta ; 


Steep descent for 6 miles over s bad road. Few supe 
&. Komanszn (5,200’) 6 6 | plies ; water plentiful. Encamping ground limited. 


Steep descent for 4 wiles by » fair road to Eubri 
bridge (2,597) over Sutlej river, the boundary bet. 
ween Komarsen and Kulu, 


KULU 


Distance from Sultanpur 69 miles. A steep ascent 
for 62 miles from the river to Dularsh road bungalow 
in Kalu. Supplies procurable with notice, Water 


8. DorarsH (6,530’) 10% 162 | plentifal. Post office. 


Ascent for 1% miles and then descent for 8 miles; 
the rest fairly level to Chawai. Best bungalow. Few 
7. Crawar (6,108) . 7 23% | supplies at Daman village. Water plentiful. 


Descent for 2 miles to Aini river (5,005’) and then an® 
ascent for 4 miles, The rest feirly level into Kot 
& Kor (7,772') 3 8 814 | rest bungalow. Supplies procurable. Water plentifal. 


Steady ascent for 4 miles to the top of Jalori pass 
(10,720’}, and then descent for miles to the Chata 
river (6,570’). The descent continues to Jibi river bank. 
9. JrBr om Rosara 103 424 | Few eupplies ; water plentifal, 
ere ‘The road follows the right bank of the Chate river. 
Passes Bangar tebsil and post office in 83rd mile, and 
crosses the Tirthan river (4,210’) by a woodea bridge, 
105 feet epan, whero it meets the road from Rampur 
Bishahr. The road then follows the right bank of 
Tirthan river below Plach, and crosses it at 29th mile. 
stone by a bridge, 111 feet span. There is« short | 
8 60} | rise, and fall to the road bungalow at Manglaor. 


The Bah river is crossed by a bridge of 96 feet span, 
and the road descends by the left bank of the Tirthan 
river to 24th milestone, where it crosses to the right 
bank by 8 bridge of 90 feet span. The road contioues 
to fall to the junction of the Tirthan and Rekti or 
Sainj and Bias rivers at Larji, Few supplies; water 

11. Lana (3,190). it 68 | plentifal. Best bungalow. 
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10. Mawezsor (3,770) 
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Route No. 56—contd. 


The road crosses the Raktior Sainj rivér by wooden 
bridge, 117 feet span, aud then ascends towards the 
gorge, through which all the water of Kulu is dis 
charged into Mandi State under the name of the 
Biasriver. RB, L. at gorge 3,000’. The ascent continues 
for 2 miles, and then the road descends along left bank 
for 34 miles to a wooden bridge 150 feet span (3,246) 
at Badool. The road follows left bank of Bias to 
Bajacra dik bungalow. Supplies and water plentiful. 
Winter route to Kangra Valley leads off. Geueral 

12. Bazaona (3,591’) 12 70 | Rennick’s farm here. : 


At 6 milestone is the Duff Dunbar suspension 
bridge over the Bias river (R. L. 3,580’) 300 feet long, 
8 wide, erected by Department Public Works at a 
cost of Rs. 80,000. The road continues on the right 
bank of the Bias to Sultanpur dak bungalow, hospital, 
18. SuLTaNruR (4,086’ 9 79 | tehsil and post office. 


The capital of Kulu. Supplies and water plentifal. 
The road crosses the Sivbarry river by a wooden 
bridge, and then passes round and below the hill on 
which Sultanpur stands. Captain Lee’s estate ie in 
7th mile, and Mr. Minniken’s at Raisan in 8th mile. 
Mr. Donald’s estate is in 10th mile. The Phigram 
river is crossed by a wooden bridge in 21th mile. Aé 

14, Karrar (4,825’) « 13 903 | Katrai there is a road bungalow. Few supplies. 


The direct road is on the right bank, 114 miles to 
Manali, but the road was broken in two or three places. 
An alternative route of 14 miles can be taken of4 Nug- 
gur (5,780’), where there is an Assistant Commirsioner’s 
cutcherry and residence, also a forest bungalow and 
post office. The route continues along the left bank, 
rising and felling often to Jagateak (5,985’), where 
there is a road bungalow and a post office. The Phari 
river is crossed, and ebortly afterwards the road wid 
Hamta pass branches off into Lahoul. The river is 
re-crossed by a bridge 105 feet near the road bungalow 
at Manali. There isa forest bungalow. Mr. Mac- 
key’s estate and Captain Banon’s estate is here. Few 

15. Mawatz (6,302') . ni 102% | supplies ; water plentifal. 


The road crosses to the left bank of the Biss and 
passes under the village of Bashist, where some hot 
springs exist. The road rises, passes the junction of 
the Sarahi and the Bias in 28th mile, and crosses to the 
right bank of the Bias near Koti at 28th milestone. 
There is then a steep zigzag ascent. ‘The road crosecs 
again to the left bank at 30th mile, and again to the 
right bank in 3let mile. The ascent continues to Rala 

16. Rata (8,853). 8 110% | road bungalow. Few supplies; water plentifal. 


This march is made by a rough stony and steep road 
for 5 miles to the head of the Rotang (13,048'), 
pond toundary between Kulu and Lahoul at 37 mile 

fone. 


LAHOUL. 


-The descent is 4 miles, and crosses the Chandra 
river (R. L. 10,355’) by a wooden bridge, 96 feet 
to the rest bungalow at Koksir. Few supplies; fu 
ecarce. Road leads up the Chandra valley for Spiti. 
17. Koxste (10,381’) 93 1203 | The pass is open for six mouths. 
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38 Sisv (10,153) 


39. GanDLa (10,282) 


20. Karte or Kye 
LANG (10,852’). 


21. Grmvue (10,508’) . 


22. SumDRo (10,634’) - 


23, ZinzinBan(13,060') 


(Nore.—Zinzinbar is shewn on 
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-_ 


3 


10 


10 


a 


1s 


is near the letter n in Tapachand.) 


24. Kayruna (15,120') 


12% 


Route No. 56—contd. 


1813 


1894 


1494 


1593 


166} 


1783 


The road follows the right bank of the Chandra 
river to the encamping ground at Sisa. Few supplies 
and fuel scarce. 


From Sisn road continues along right bank of the 
Chandra, It aseende for 4 miles, and then descends 
to Gandla encamping ground. Few supplies ; fuel 
scarce ; water plentiful, Thakur Heera Chuaod’s house. 
Buddhist monastery just above village. 


The road still follows right bank of Chandra, rising 
and falling considerably. At 65 miles there is a Jula 
bridge, 130 feet span across Chandra river into Kulu, 
and at 60 miles is the junction of the Chandra and 
Bhaga rivers (R. L 9,403’). ‘Fhe Bhaga is crossed by 
a wooden bridge, 111’ span, and the read follows its 
right bank. The Baling river is crossed by a bridge. 
The village of Kailing or Kyelang with the Moravian 
mission buildings is passed, and the road bungalow is 
sitaated just beyond the 70th milestone from Sultan. 
pur. Kailing hasa tehsil, post office, &c. Fuel, sup- 
plies and water plentiful. Tandi village is at the 
Junction of the Chandra and Bhaga, whence a route 
leads north-west to Triloknath dburmsala etd Chamba 
and to Srinagar vid Kishtwar, All supplies for 9 
stages towards Leh have to be carried forward from 
Kailing. The Shaheur monastery is above Kuailing. 


Road runs along right bank of Bhaga to the en- 
camping ground at Gimur (not Kolang). 


Bos: . .ns along right bank of Bhags. A bill has 
split up and fallen like @ great causeway into the 
river. The road runs up, end erosses the Tokpo ravine 
by a bridge. The eacamping ground is in the river 
bed near Sumdeo (not Dercha). A small dharmsala 
has been built. Daercha is on the left bank opposite. 
A few supplies. A road rans hence to Leh eid Shinkul 


pass (16,722’). 


The road follows the right bank of the Bhaga river 
to Patsio bridge (94 miles}, 12,464, above mean sea 
level, and then crosses to the left bank, and follows it 
to the eucamping ground at Zinziubar. 


Atlas Sheet No. 46 on the right benk, bat it je on the left bank, and ity position 


The nacent of Baralacha begins. Track fullows left 
bank, and then crosses to the right bank on 1012 miles. 
At 104th mile is Suraj Dal,a pretty lake, 15,350 above 
mean sea level in snow clad hills. The crest 
of the Baralachs is 16,060 at 105 miles. track 
leads south down the Chandra valley to Spiti, and the 
track to Leh goes north-east, passing Yonan Téo, an 
open lake at 109 miles, 15,417’ above mean sea level. 
The. pase is cloerd to laden mules for eight months, 
and lower down the track passes over the debris of 
mountains which have beea split up into fragmenta hy 
great changes of temperatore, The encsuping groand 
at Kaylung is ou left bask of Yunan river. do sup- 


190} } plies, 
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25. Lrvett Sarcnd 
(13,950’). 


26. Cnakcot JUKTA 
(13,600'). 


27. Sumpo (15,522’) - 


38. Kias@cu (15,27 1’) 


29. Ruxcuen (15,374’) 


as beasts of burden.) 
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93 


13} | 


20 


13} 


Route No. 56—eontd, 


2004 


214 


232 


252 


The track crosses the Yunan river in front of the 
encamping to the right bank, and there is a gentle des- 
cent ucross a plain tothe fhalagdanda or Boundary 
Rock at 118 miles. The track continues across the 
plain to the Sarchu river, and the encamping ground is 
across this tributary stream and on its right bank. 


The ordinary route is along the foot of the hills up 
the Tsarup nulla to the south, then crossing by & 
bridge to the right bank, and so to the boundary pillar 
(123 miles) between Lahoul and Ladak in all 7 miles 
at 13,843’ above mean sea level. But, if the direct 
route by the ford is practicable, the distance is only 
3 miles. The route up the Tsarop nulla southwards 
for Tsho Morari is rough and difficult. No supplies. 


LADAK. 


The track for Leh follows the right bank of the 
Tesarup rivernorthwards for 6} miles to the encamping 
grouud at Chargot Jukta under a high cliff. 


The track turns directly to the cast, and mounte 
1,50’ to a siddle overlooking a valley on which & 
trial Jine was once cnt. ‘The track then turns north 
for 5 miles, und descends into a valley for the en 
camping ground at Suudo at the foot of the Lachulung. 
Water ; but no supplies or fuel. 


The ascent of the Lachalang is easy, rising 1,100 
feet in 1 mile from Sumdo ; the crest is open, Saow 
was falling on 13th September 1892. The pass, it 
was said, might have become impassable within two 
nizhts, and usually all traffic is stopped for eight 
months in the year, The descent is easy for 7 miles to 
the Kanghlazhal gorge. Here are sone sugar loe! 
shaped bills of great height, and masses have fallen 
blocking the ravine down which the track is carried by 
stecp zigzngs; the water finding its way below the 
splintered debris. The country opens somewhnt, and 
follows the left bank of the stream ta the junetion of 
three rivers. The Tozay strenm is crossed, and then 
the Frize, when a steep ascent brings the traveller to 
Sumkheyl (at 95 miles from Leh) on the edge of the 
Kian-zchu plain, A level course for 4 niles over gras 
leads to the Kiangchu &. c. No supplies; water scaree- 


The track continues over grass and somewhat heavy 
sand. At Morechy (5 miles) the lake was dry a 
deep in sind, The route is still over grass for 6 
miles, when the track turns westwards up s ravine % 
the evcamping ground. Water, but no supplies oF 
fucl. Opporite Kukenen and to the east at a distance 
of about 4 miles over the range of hills is Tsokr . 
Chamo or Salt Lake at an clevation of 14,006 fort 
above mean sea level. The lake is covered with wild 
fowl, chiefly Brahminy ducks. The water is very bitter 
and among the brine crystals are numerous red larvae 
like miniature shrimps. The soil has evidently been 
much worked for soda, The road to Puga borax 


2653 | eulphur mincs passes by the south of the Salt Lake. 
(Norg.—The Rupsha valleys are 14,000 to 15,009 fect. Climate severe, Air dry and much rarified. Scat 

herbage, and the hillxides are covered with a thorn bush in patches, Population about 500 souls within ap ares 

4,000 uquare miles. People live in tents, and sct ag carriers, using their flocks of sheep and goats and herds of 


1016 


3c, Desnixo (15,776') 


o1. Gya (13,150’) 


32, Upsnt Senar 
(11,899’). 


83. Marsataxne 
(11,500’). 


34. Grran Bac 
(10,745'). 


a5, Lun (11,532’) 
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165 


11} 


Route No. 66—coneld. 


2793 


2914 


310 


819 


3303 


3308 


The route is easy and level for 14 miles to Debring 
eneamping ground. A few thorn bushes as fuel. 
Water scarce. 


The ascent to Tagalang crest is easy, rising 1,500 feet 
in 2 miles, The descent is also easy, and falls for 
about 4,000 feet in 13 miles to Gya. Cultivation is 
again seen. There are » faw houses and a monastery, 
also @ serai for native travellers, The encawping 
ground is to the east of the Lama’s house, This is 
the first yillage met with since Sumdeo in Lahoul over 
a distance of 113 miles. Any difficulty could be quite 
overcome by arranging with Kashmir to send out 
supplies of flour, ghee, salt, firewood, and fodder frem 
Gya southwards for five stages, and by carrying the 
same quantity forward from Sumdeo, 


The road follows the left bank of the Gya river, 
passing Miru half-way, and reaches Upshi Serai on the 
left bank of the Indus river after s fall of 1,760 
fect. Considerable cultivation, poplars, willows, and 
fruit trees, 30 wiles from Leb, 


The Yndus river at Upshi in September is about 
50 feet wide, flowing swiftly among large boulders and 
quite unfordable. It is frozen over in November. 
‘The road to Marsalang follows the left bank. At & 
miles from Upshi isthe Egu bridge across the Indus 
with two unequal spans of 20 and 63 feet, leading up the 
Chionray valley into Tanke and Changchenmo. At. 
Prarsslang, there is mach cultivation. Fields are pro- 
perly marked off for the separate lomesteads. Instead 
of halting at Marsalang, it is better to goa mile or 
two further, and camp at the Himis monastery in a 
ravine to the west. At Himis, there are from 600 to 
800 red Lamas and auns. 


The road follows the left bank of the Indus, Ckanga 
is passed, and then the monastery at Tankna comes 
into view, Cultivation is more cstended as one enters 
the Shuspot Kardari. The halting place is in the 
Golab Vagh, where there is @ serai with « rest house 
for native travellers. People very friendly, Population 
partly Buddhist, The locality is eceapied during the 
seison as ® grazing ground for Yarkandi traders. 
Phere is a colony of Baltis in the village, who tarned 
out em masse with the wourcn to show off their game 
of polo, 


The ronte rans north west and still follows the Jeft 
hank, winding throngh gardens and demarcated field 
which are irrigated ly many small channels. The 
breadth of the valley of the Indus here is about 20 
miles, rising from a gencral level of 10,500’ at the river 
to about 20,009’ at the crest of the mountain ranges. 
At Chaglausir, there isa bridge, 75 feet apan, across 
the Indus, and the route turns northward. From the 
river it is abont 4 miles into Leh. The road pessi 
over a stony and sandy plain. Leh is the capital ‘of 
Ladak. It bas s fine bazaar, plenty of serais, a fort,» 
palace, a dik bungalow and a resideocy, The Mora- 
vian migsion also have a settlement bere, 
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Route No. 57. 


Soma to Janat By THE Hinpustan AND TIBET ROAD AND THE Sutuer 
VALLEY LINE. 


Authority. —-LeMessurizn—Avcust 1892. 


(Norz,—The Hind-Tibet road was commenced in 1850 from Simla to Narkanda (40 miles). It foilows the 
watershed of Jumua and Satlej. It was aligned asacart rosd by Major Kennedy. The section from Masho! 
through Mahasu to Bekhalti was handed over during 1871-73 to the Civil authorities to be kept up by the Native 
State, when the old mule track up and along Mahasu range was taken over by Department Puble Works.) 


Muazs, 
Stage. int Description. 
nterme- 
diate, | Total. 


Pass Sanjauli at 2nd mile; the tunnel at 24 and the 


Sruta Cxurce Srsr 
toll bar on a watershed at 4th mile. Kennedy's road to 


(7,230). 
left to Mashobra, Charabra bazaar at 6 wiles ; Khupri 


12 | bazaar (8,400’) at 64. Dak bungalow at Fagu in 
Keonthal. Road to Purala Kotkai joinizg Mussourie- 
Rampar road at Raiengurh. 


TO 


} 3 


1. Fae (8,176). [J 


Bekhalti junction 13} miles, where Kennedy’s road 
from Mashobra through Mahasu joins in. In 1876, 
Mr. Cockerell killed with his horse at Bargotan cliff 
in 15th mile. Dak bungalow at Theog, also small bazaar 
3. THx0e (7,458’) 5 174 | where supplies are procurable ; watershed. 

Water for mules at 19 miles; cross watershed at 22> 
and 24 miles. In 1865, at 25th mile, Mrs, Brind, her 
horse, and syce killed. Dak bungalow at Muttians 

8. Murrtana (7,897’) lly 29 |in Keouthal. Supplies procurable ; water plentiful. 


Road enters Komarsen at Salaru ghat, 32nd mile. 
Dak bungalow at Narkanda; sma!l bazaar. Drinking 
4. Nangawpa (9,182’) 11 40 | water 14 miles below towards Komharsen. 

(Norz.—From Narkanda there is a track (unfinished) es¢ Stupar to Komarsen (5,200), falling nearly 4,007 = 
@ wiles, and thence a track for 4 miles, descending 2,600’ to Luhri bridge (4,507') across Sutlej river at Sangpe, See 
route to Kala, No. 56.) 

(Nors.—The Hindustan-Tibet rosd was continued by Captain Rriggs from Narkanda slong the watershed to 
Bungri (68 miles),when it waa tarned northwards to the valiey of the Sutlej to avoid the snow limit of the Himalayas. 
This upper road of 60 miles in Jength from Sidhpur to Deo was abandoned as a through route in 186% It is bow 
maintained as a forest road only. 1¢ i# passable for laden mules with care, The track in places is only 4 feet wide, 
and all bridges have to be crossed with caation. The stages are as under for this upper ink or Briggs’ forest roa, 
via, — 


BRIGGS’ FOREST ROAD. 


At Sidhpur (44 miles), the Satlej valley line which 
was made passable for mules in 1862 takes off. 
fairly level with exception of a portion in 46th mile. In 
1889 Colonel LeMessurier's horse fell over the cliff a8 
47th mile and was killed. The road is outrigged in 19 
Ba, Bagi (8,887). 10 50 | places, Dak bungalow at Bagi. Supplies procurable. 


Road fairly level, except at 57th mile, outrigged in 
twelve places. Water for mules at 56th mile. Forest 
6a, Kaxpeara (9,604') 8 88 | bungslow at Kandrala. 
Road on a uniform grade. Outrigged in ten places 
Traveller’s rest house at Sungri. Road from Mussoorie 
7a, Sunaxx (8,548). 10 68 | up Sikri valley joins in. A few supplies. 
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Route No. 67—contd. 


Water for mules at 71 miles. Road outrigged in ten 
places. Demakhad bridge just restored after 25 years. 
Descent for half the way, then slight ascent to travel- 
lér’s rest house at Bahli, overlooking Sutlej aud Nogri 
Ba. Banz (7,9039’) . 12 80 | valleys. A few supplies ; water plentiful. 


Road outrigged in twenty-seven places. It followa 
north face of mountain to Balti at 84 miles. Then 
ateep descent irto Nogri valley for 5 miles to Tatlech 
9a, TatrecH (5,245'). il 91 | forest bungalow. No supplics; water plentiful. 


Road outrigged in seventeen places. It descends for 
2} miles to Nogri bridge*(4,390’). Hence the ascent 
is steep, and difficult ap a tributary nulla four nearly 10 
10a, Daruw (9,480’) . 12 103 | miles to Darun forest bungalow. Water plentiful. 


Road outrigged in seventeen places, It descends for 
24 miles, A bridge (7,430) across Darun nulla. There 
is a further descent to Manglad river (6,300’) at 7th 
mile; width 96 feet in flood. After a steep ascent, the 
track follows the cliffs, and at 113th mile comes ont 
at Deo near the 87th milestone of the Sutlej valley 
11a. Deo (7,200’) . 10 113 j line within 3 miles of Serahan. 


SUTLEJ VALLEY LINE. 


(Nots.—In 1962 the old high road ‘hrough Kotgarh and Rampur to Serahan was made passable for laden mules, 
and called the Sutlej valley line, The stages are as under.) 


At Sidhpur, 44th mile, the old Hindustan and 

Tibet rond, which was abandoned in 1862 as a 

threngh route, takes off, The Sutlej valley road falls 

1,800 feet in 6 miles from Sidbpur to Kotgnrh. The 

dak bungalow is off the rond. A mission house here, 

6. Korearn or THAN- 10 50 | anda Department Public Works inspection bungalow 
avap (7,215'j. at Thanadar. 


(Notr.—There is a rough track for 5 miles from Kotgarh to Kepu and thence to Tabri bridge, also a track for 
@ miles from Kotgarh through Kowhareen to Luhri brilgs. See route tu Kulu No. 63). 


The rcad descends for 8 miles to Berakhad (2,700’) 
and then ascends to Department Public Works inspec. 
# j tion bungalow at Nirth on left bank of Sotiej river. 
6, Nrata (2,938’) 10 60 | Few supplies. ‘ 


Road follows left bank of Sutlej river, crosses Nogri 
river at 67th mile. Rampur, the capital of Bishuhr, 
at 71§ miles is 188 fect above egg: Fa bed. Jhula 
bridge for crossing into Kulu. Department Public 

7. Rawpvun (3,218’). 124 724 | Works inspection bungalow at 724. 


(Norn. —The Butlej river ix crosacd at Bampor by rope bridge 162 feet spanto Jagatkbana in Knlu, whence a 
track runs vid Basleo pass to Mangiaor ) 


Steep ascent for 54 miles out of 7 to Department 
Public Works inspection bungalow at Gaora. Sup- 
plies procurable from Dhar, 1 miles north-east ; water 
8 Gaora (6,882')_. 7 78% | plentiful. 


Road ascends for 24 miles to Shikrdhar, and then 
descends for 3 miles to Manglad bridge (4,844').’ The 
rise is then 2,856 feet in 2 miles to Deo at 87th mile (et 
which point Briggs’ or Upper Link Forest road (see 
section), For 8 tiles there is a slight fall to Serahen 

9. Sznamay (6,914) . 10} 90 | Department Public Works bungslow. 
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Route No. 67—contd. 


(Norz.— Eastward of Seharan the mule road was completed by end of 1884 to Rogi; by the end of 1987 to Pangi; 
by end of 18€0 to Jangi. The old native track having been followed for more than half the distance. The road ends 
at Lipi (165 miles), and 43 marches have still to be made good to reach Shipki, the termiuus originally proposed.) 
The road is fairly level to the Matla cliff, where Sir 
A. Lawrence lost his life in 1864. It then follows 
the native track up and down for 3 miles, and descends 
to the Kandlu nulla st 98 miles. At 100 miles a 
legend says that the Rani of Bishabr was thrown over 
the cliff by her subjects. At 10} miles Mr. Leathes 
and his horse were killed in 1870. ‘The road descends 
to Chaonda nulla (6,200’) at 10% miles, and ascends 
to Taranda Department Public Works inspection 
bungalow at 104 miles. Few supplies. Eastward of 
10, Tazawa (7,160’) 4 104 | Taranda the coolies are chiefly women. 


| A steep descent to Soldangah nulla (F,810’/) at 107 
miles, Then ascent to the forest bungalow at Nachar 
(113 miles), There is a Department Public Works 
inspection bungalow at Paonda (108 miles), The 
Sungra Deodar Forest beginsat 110 miles, Few 
supplies; water plentiful. Coarse grass near Nachar 
al, Naowan (7,148’) . 9 118 / bungalow which kills horses, mules, &c., quickly. 


A steep descent for 3 miles to the bridge at Wangtu (5,123’). The bridge is 105 feet span. 
Department Public Works inspection bungalow at 115 miles. Misa, Rebsch lost her life nepe 
here when riding with Mr. Pani. 

(Nore.—At Wangtu the ros i j in, a) 
and eoatinnes stab natu t eos rae eth paaaiae oid Shatul pass joins in, and crosses the Sutlej river by this bridge 
From Wangtu the Hindustan and Tibet road follows 
the right bank of the Sutlej river. A long timber 
gallery outrigged from the rock carries the road 
through the gorge, and the track continues to Chagaon, 
whence the ascent is by zigzags to Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at Urni, Few supplies; 
12, Urxr (7,835’). 12) | 1254 | water plenciful, 


The Yala nulla is crossed at 1°7 miles. The track 
for the most part ascends to the Mesang cliffs (9,760) 
at 134 miles, passing Kashti cliffs at 131. Ronang 
forest at 182. The road descends slong cliffs for 3 
miles into Rogi Department Public Works inspection 
33. Roa (9,608). 103 136 | bungalow. Few supplies ; water plentiful. 


The road is*carried along the Kitirang, Rogi and 
Chini cliffs to Chini at 139 miles. At Chini ie the 
house (now in ruins), which was erected for 
Dalhousie in 1851. Here also is the grave of Brevet- 
Captain Apperley, R.H.A., who died here on Ist July 
1845. There is # descent to the Malgun nulla (8,711) 
at 1444 milea, whence road rises to Department Public 
Works inspection bungalow at 146 miles. Supplies 

14. Pawat (9,159). 10 146 | obtainable; water plentifal. 
(Nors.—The Gasettosr shows s route from Chin! vid Gaianra to Sapguam, which I do not think 1s correct.) 


The road rises for 1 mile for the Kashang cliffs, and 
then descends for 2 miles to the Kashang falls 
(8,133’). It rises again to the Gimchang cliffs (9,500') 
at 151 miles, and reaches Rarang at 154. Few supplies 
15. Barawa (9,222) . 8 154 | and water plentiful. No bungalow. 


16, Jamar (0,249). 7 1 161 | be made into Shipki on the left bank. 
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ROUTE No. 58. 


Simia to Life (sy Sangan, THE Pern Vasey, Spirit, Lanovr, Samxat 
Pass, and ZaNxsiz). 


Anuthorities.— Rovurz Book—MontaomErix. 


Distaxcn IN MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. [7 ——s;|_~)~—~O=CS Description, &o. 
Int \- 
“liste. Total, 
Simua See Routes Nos. 59 and 57. 
To 
11. NacHak . . oak 1172 
12, YanarPa . «| 15 0 A village at the head of the Babeh valley; supplies 


182 3 | scarce; sufficient for ci, ht days should be brought 
Sarhén; coolies procurable; cross the Sutlej at 
Wangtu at 8 miles; the river here is about 90 feet 
broad, right bank very steep; the road then zig-zaga up a very steep hill, and passes Benee (three 
houses), and Kutgaon, a small village. Tartars bring ponies this road; but between the Sutlej and 
Yangpa it is rocky, and in many places too narrow for laden ponies. Early in the season (April 
and May) scorpions abound at Yangpa. 


18, Munune . ; 6 0 No village; grass, fuel, and water abundant; road 

188 3 | tolerably good, and fit for laden ponies, winding 
through magnificent forests of fir; very good bear- 
shooting in the neighbourhood. 


14, Prrasa se ° 40 A halting-place at the foot of the Babeh Pass; fuel 
142 2 | must be collected abont half-way, as none is pro- 
curable; water plentiful; road ss in last 

Care should be taken to clear the ground of 
long grass, which barns easily at the end of the season. 


18. Lunsa . «| 18 0 No village ; fuel and water plentifal ; commence the 
\——-——-| 155 2% | ascent of the Babeh Pnse (15,000 feet); on leaving 
Ptiasa at first it is tolerably easy, near the 


summit the road becomes very steep; in April 
and May steps have to be cut in the ice; later, when the snow has melted, the road is rugged 
and stony, very difficult for laden ponies, High cliffs of clear blue ice form the ridge of the 
mountains ubove the Babeh Pass, the scenery changes considerably as the Pcen valley is entered ; 
utter sterility pervades both hill und dale, while in the Babeh valley the slopes of the mountains 
are covered with magnificent trees almost to the snow. Ibex are found near Lurs& and up the 
Nukbt-i-Kur valley, 


16. Mora . -{ hoo A small village; coolies and a few supplies procer- 
166 2 | able; roadtolerably guod, ascending the wide ebing- 

ly valley of the Peen river. 
17. Suwam—e . 8 0 A large village ; supplies and coolies procarable ; road 
| ——- | 174 2 | as in last stage ; pass Tilung, where the coolies are 


changed; at 8 miles the road either crosses the Pean 
at Tilung, or continues up the left bank. 


‘ -{ 16 0 A village; coolies and a few sitar niga 

pocrenees 190 2 | read fair, ranning down the Peen ; cross the Parachs 
soon after leaving Sanam (up the valley of 
Paracha to the north-west there is very good 

shooting). The Spiti is crossed two or three miles above its junction with the Pern; the 
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Rexte No, 58—eontinued. 


then joins the roate id Chini and Lio, and proceeds up the Spiti to Lidang. (See Roste 
No. 87.) 


10 0 A village ; supplies and coolies procurable ; road fair, 

—-— 200 2 | but stony in places, running up the Spiti valley, 

which is extremely well-cultivated; pass Kazi, where 

! coolies are changed, at 64 miles, and cross the Spiti 

near Rangrik; ponies and yaks are obliged to ford the river; at the bridge, the road to Léh 
oid the Parang Pass and Rupshu is left. (See Route No. 57.) 


1g, Rancerx . ‘ 


20, Han. A -{ 10 0 A village situated just above junction of the Gyandi 
—-——!| 210 2] and Spiti rivers; supplies and coolies procurable; 
road on table-land, ranning up the right bank 
of the river, good for laden ponies all along this 
valley ; cross the Gyandi near Hal; covlies are changed about half-way, 
21. Kroro < 7 9 0 A small village; coolies and afew supplies procar. 
=erse| 219 2 | able; rond as in last stage, crossing the Spiti near 
its junction with the Lagudarsi river. 


23. Lusan . -| 10 0 A good-sized village; supplies and coohes must be 

(18,396 ft.) ——- | 229 @ | taken on for four marches; road good, on high table- 

land, from 2 to 3 miles wide, running up the left bank 

of the Spiti, until the river is crossed, under Lusar; 

eoolies are changed at Mansi, passed about 3 mies. Capital chikor and wild duck shooting in the 
Spiti valley. 


£8. Ktwzam Pass .| 10 0 An easy ascent to the summit, fit for laden ponies; 
(Tor oF) 239 2 j near the topthe rond turna upto Léh vid the Bara 
(14,931 ft.) Lacha Pass, viz., Shigri to Chandra Dal 14 miles; to 


Topo Koma 14; to Topo 9; to Zingzingbar 11 miles, 
and thence by Route No. §6 Good ibex ground all about the Kiinzam Pass. 


24, Sager . -| 11 0 No village;*a halting-place in the vulley of the 
/-—~ 250 2 |Chnndra; descend by a tolerably easy road to the baik 

of the river, down which the roud runs, 
26. Cuatatu -| 12 0 A halting-place on the left bank of the Chandra, 


262 2 | nearly opposite to old Kokeir; road difficult, passing 
through a wild country, precipitous mountain spurs 
ranning down to the water’s edge. From Chatalu 

there is a road to Dharmséla eid the Kulu valley as follows:—(See Route No. 59). 


Cumxa . e -| 18 0 ee A halting-piace ; no coolies or supplies ; road difficnlt 
and stony, ascending from the river for 5 miles, thea 
, a long descent to Cheka, 
JaGaTsak F -| 13 0 axe A small village on the left bank of the Beas ; roed 
very difficult and stony, descending gradually. From 
armedla is di 


Jagateak, Dh: distant 1082 miles, gid the 
Kalu valley. 
26. Koxsire  . -{ 18 0 A village situated on the right bank of the Chandra, 


——~+r—-| 375 2 | on a smail platenu at the foot of a very lofty mount- 
ain; supplies and fuel scarce; water and coolies pro- 
carable ; the road as in last stage, following up the left 

bank of the Chandra, which ia crossed under Koksir. 
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27, Srev . 1 9 0 
28. GANDDA 8 0 
29, Karting 10 0 
30. KuLanxe 12 0 
81. Ling Kr7vy 11 0 


side of the river, for three days. 
(See Roule No 56) 


32. Patamsao , 


Route No. 68—concluded. 


264.2 See Route No. 59. 
292 2 
302 21 see Route No. 86. 
314 2 
A halting-place, situated in the fork at the junction 
$25 2 of the Ling Kyun with the Bhdga; road tolerably 
good, running up the left bank of the Bhéga ; supplies 
and coohes must be taken from Darcha, on the opposite 


‘Lhe road to Léh eid the Bara Lacha Pass passes through Darcha, 


A halting-place; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road 


(11,900 ft.) 331 2 | tolerable, ruuning up the valley of the Ling Kyun 
stream, 
33. Suinkan Pasa .| 10 0 A hbalting-place ; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road for 
(Sours s1pk). -| 841 28 miles up the valley of the Ling Kyun, then up a 
dismal pass between high hills. 
34, Laxine A 12 0 A halting-place at the northern base of the Shinkal 
j—————-| 353 2 | Pass; no supplies, coolies, or fuel; road tolerably easy 
on both sides of the pass, crossing the summit about 
half-way. 
35. Kageia p 8 0 A village; supplies and fuel procurable; road toler- 
361 2 | ably easy; large herds of sheep aud yaks graze aboot 
Kargia. 
36. Maurine. -| 10 0 A ailtege: supplies and fuel scanty ; road good, down 
871 2 } the right bank of the Luna Sampu. 
87, Santzso so, 9 0 A small Ai Sa 3 8upplies procurable in the neighbour- 
380 2 | hood ; fuel rather scarce; road indifferent, crossing the 


Luna Samp6 soon after leaving Maling ; about half-way 
a large stream from the east joius the Luna Sampu; 


path runs up its valley by the Marang La into Rupsha, 


88, Lane Tana ° 


39, Rerv . . 7 0 
40 Papa 11 0 
Totan ° oes 
AND THENCE To Lin 
BY Router No 10. 


8 0 


A halting-place by the banks of the Luna Sampd; 
No supplies ; fuel very scanty ; road difficult in placce, 
running down the river’s edge; the Luna Sampu is 
crossed by a swing bridge about 3 miles from Sarleh. 

A village; supplies procurable; road tolerable, still 
pursuing the course of the river, which is crossed by a” 
swing bridge at Reru. 


388 2 


395 2 


A village built on a mound 80 feet high with a fort 
situated in a fertile valley 3 or 4 miles wide ; supplies 
plentiful; road tolerably good; pase Mun{f at 14, and 
Bardung at 3 miles. The Tibetén kings of Zanksdér 
used to reside at Padem ; the fort is garrisoned by a 
few Kashmfr sepoys. A road turns off to Stirt (9 
marches), and to Rupshu by the Shah Budbung Pass, 
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ROUTE No. 59. 


Kamrte 
DavarsH 
anD Kisutwir.) 


Stmxa To Sainagar By Koraaru } (Rotana Pass, Tanot, 


Authortties.— BatEs—MontaomEerie—Drew—Lirvt. Roperts—~Routr-Boox, 


== lee 
Distance 18 MILES, 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &. 
Inter. ~ 
mediate. Total. 
1. Manas ‘ -| 10 0 On the Tibet road; supplies procurable in small 
iH————-} 10 0 | quantites; road level and good, passing through « 
on Fast 12 beautiful mountainous country, towards the end of 


the march the hill sides are well wooded; pas 
through the tunnel at 24, and take road to Fagfi at 34 miles. 


P . 7 4 Supplies and water procurable ; roid good, the deseent 
(7,400 ft.) |—_——-] 17 4] from Fagé to Theog is continuous, passing along 
bare hill sides, very steep and p-ecipitous; scenery 

everywhere beautiful. 


2. THEoo 


8, Matihwa. -{| Wo Supplies procurable in small -uantities; water plenti- 
(7,700 ft), |————-] 28 65 | ful; road as above, in places nrrcow, with precipitoos 
khuds, passing through a partially wooded country. 


A small bazér, most picturesqaely situated; supplics 

4 Nagganpa . hoi and water procurable; road as above, passing for 

89 6 | the greater part of the way through a well-wooded 
forest; scenery grand. 


5. Koraanw oR 11 0 A small place; supplies and water procurable; reed 

THANADAR + |————}_ 50 6 | good; pass under the Hatt mountain (10,469 feet), 

and leave the Tibet road at 4} miles; the descent to 

Kotgarh from Narkanda is almost continuous, Mis 

sionaries have been residing at Kotgarh for some years. Tea cultivation is practised with 

success. The dik bungalow is at Kotgarh, 2 miles below the rond; this ia the halting-place 
rowte to Dharmadla, but Thénadar is the stage for travellers going along Tibet road. 


The route from Kotgarh to Manglaor vid Dalarsh is as follows :— 
Miles. 


KomaksEx . ° 4} A-small village; supplies and coolies must be collected; water 

plentifal; encamping ground limited; road bad, but prac 
ticable for laden mules throughout, descending for 14 mile to the nala (bridged), after crossing 
which there is s steep ascent. There is a road vid Stuper direct from Nurkanda to Komarses, 
only 6 miles zig-zagging down an unbroken descent of nearly 4,000 feet, but the longer route is 
to be preferred. 


DatansH ho - 6 94 | A pretty little village; supplies and water procurable ; good 
camping ground, a small rest-house: a long and steep 
of 2,500 feet for 4 miles to valley of Sutiej, mostly throag® 
fields. Near the river the ground is much more level, and thero are large patches of rice land. 
The river ie crossed by a wooden bridge, 180 feet span, at Sangpa; a long and steep ascent 6 
Daiarsh of nearly 4,000 feet in 4 miles; a trying march ; road fit for riding. 
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Cror . i : 7 | Several small villages; a few supplies and coolies procurable ; 
water plentiful; encamping ground tolerably level, for 13 
mile ascends easily, then descends 3 miles to the stream, which 

is croseed by a good bridge, afterwards « slight ascent to Choi, an ensy march. 


Kor . . . 9 | Asmall village ; supplies easily procarable in the veighbourhood ; 
water plentiful; encamping grvund limited; road tolerably 
good sll the way, descending for 24 wiks to the etrram 

(bridged), after crossing which there isa steady ascent for 8 miles, then level till within a mile 

of Kot, when it crosses adeep gh n. Road fit for riding. 


JipyI o8 Rosata . 11] A temple; few supplies procursble from the adjacent villages ; 
water plentiful; roxd tolerably good; a steep uscent for 4 
wiles to the top of the Jaluri Puss (elevation 11,500 feet), 

then a steady descent to Jibhi, ci ossing the sala by a bridge at 9 miles. Jibhi a pretty village; 

a rest-house, 


Man@Laon t r 9 | Follow couree of stream; an easy march; sinall village; sup- 
plies, coolies, aud water procurable; road guud for ridiug. 


Torta, . 494 


6, NigiT . -| 10 0 A small village on the banks of the Sutlej; f-w 
(3,400 ft.) |————| 60 6 | supplies; water procurable; road broad ard in good 

order; a steep descent for & miles to the vaitey of 
the Sutlej, up which the road then runs; sala bridged. 


The capital of Busabifr, and Mysdioraey of the réja of 

P ég (5,700 ft.)| 12 4 that territory ; supplies end water procurable; a 

FE OECEND! ee 73 2 | lage loveseat for travellers; road good, cross the 

Machara at 1} mile and the Nogri at7 miles. The 

town of Rampur is situated 138 feet above the left bank of the Sutlej, at the western bese of a 
lofty and nearly perpendiculsr mountain. 


8. ARSUA ‘ {| 71 A village in Kulu; supplies and water procurable ; 
80 8 | good encamping ground; cross the Sutlej] st Ram- 
pur by # rope bridge, sbout 180 feet in length ; the 
road then ascends x very steep hill for about 5 miles; 
short zig-zaga through a forest, after which it descends gently to Arsus. 


000 ft. 12 0 A village in Kulu, half-wey up the Dhol Pass; sup- 
eeeee Ce) i——-——| 92 8 plies and water procursble; read good, descending 

gradually for 5 miles to the Karpan ; several villuges 

are passed en route. On leaving the river there ie a 
steep ascent for 1 mile; the road then enters a gorge, leading into » beautiful valley ; easy for about 
a mile, after which the shoulder of s mountain is ascended by very steep short zig-tags ; one 
side of hill is a deep, well-wooded ravine ; on the other a tremendous torrent, running down at a 
feartul incline from the plateau of Siran, which is a magnificent plain about 1 ile in Iength, and 
from 180 to 400 5° ds in brendth, with a pretty stream winding through it ; this plain is surround- 
ed on three sides by lofty and steep hills; during the rains it is swampy, but at other seasovs it is 
covered with the wost luxoriant grass. 


THAR 9 A few buts at the foot of the Dhol Pass; supylies 

BOS ROR Re j——=———| 101 8 | scerce; water procursble; for a mile after leaving 

Siran, the rond lies over s level plaiz, aed then 

ascends the Dhol Pass by very steep sig-sage, reach. 

ing the crest at 3 miles; immediately on the other side there is s beautiful undulating strip of land 

clear of trees, and covered with lnxuriant grass; 5 splendid place for sn encampment, with wood 

and water in immediate proximity ; there is then a steep descent through a well-wooded forest for 6 
miles to Thar. 
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Route No, 59—continued. 


11. Masazaon (5,718{ 12 9 A small village below Plach; water procurable; 
ft.) ————-| 113 8 {read descends gradually through a forest, with cul- 
tivation here and there; the road from Kotgarh vid 

Dalarsh, described above, joins in at the Chata. 


A village and rest-house, situated on the left bank of 

12. Laps ‘ . 8 2 the Synj at ita junction with the Chata, and about 

121 6 | 200 yards above its ceniluence with the Beds; few 

supplies procurable; water abundant ; road broad and 

in good order, with several steep ascents and decents; nals bridged ; follows Tirer ‘Tirta or Chata 
along a deep gorge tu Larji, where the Chata joins the Saingrf. 


13. Basaona (6,484 ft.)| 12 1 Asmall bazdér and old fort in ruins; few supplies 
1383 6 | procurable; wster abundant; encamping ground 
extremely limited ; a bungalow; rond very fair, ran- 
ning along the valley of the Beds for some distance, 
about 1,000 feet above the river ; cross the Synj on leaving Larji, then ascend for 14 mile, pass 
Dilasni at 6, and cross the Beds (200 feet wide, current swift) at 9 miles. There isa tea plantation 


at Bajaora. 


14 Sutrinrte (4,043 8 6 The copital of Kulu is situated about 200 feet above 

ft.) 142 4 | the right bank of the Beds, jus. beyond the confluence 

of that river with a large movntaio torrent; supplies 

and water plentiful; a good baraddrt, and ground 

adjoining for a camp; country richly cultivated ; road level and good, running up the right bank 

of the Beds, the valley of which is here trom 14 to 2 miles broad; pass Samsi at 4, and Rile at 8% 
miles. Population 4,000. 


15. Nagas (5,780 ft,)| 33 0 


| A small civil station; suppli-s and water abundant ; 
155 4) road good, passing overa slightly hilly country ;on 
leaving Sulténpir, descend by an easy flight of steps 
to the Beds, which is then crossed: pass Seobaugh 
at 5, Kois at 6, Krarsu at 74, nd Loraon aj 114 miles. 


16. JaGaTeaxk 8 6 A smell village on the left bank of the Beds; few 

(5,983 ft.) {|—————| 164 2 | supplies; water procurable; country very beautiful; 

road good, running up the left bank of the river; 

pass Sursae at 84, Kirjao at 54, and Gojra at 77 

miles. There is a magnificent cascade here, From Jagatsak there isa road to Chatalu, in Lahoul, 
eid Cheka. (See Route No, 58.) 


7, Barwa. . 8 5 A village ; supplies and water procurable ; road good; 

172 7 | at 4 miles cross the Beds by a bridge of 180 feet 

span, after which the road winds through a magni+ 

ficent forest over slightly undulating ground, The 

valley ix here about 14 mile broad, with beautiful scenery and splendid climate. It is necessary to 
take supplies and coolies from Barwa, before crossing the Rotang Pass. 


18, Rana . . 6 0 A emall encamping ground at the foot of the Rotang 
(9,000 ft). ———-| 177 7 | Pass; no supplies ; water plentiful; road good, ascend- 
ing gently, and following the right bank of the Beds 
through most beautiful scenery. Rahla is the head 
of the Kula valley. 


From Sultdnpir there is another road to Rahla, running up the right bank of the Beds, as 
follows :— 


Dwara . * : . . > . « 12 wiles, 
Munauli . . . ° ‘ ‘ - 18s 
Rahla ‘ : m . . . - lo ,, 


Both roads meet near Barwa; in the vicinity of their junction there is a good-sized plateau well 
adapted for a canitarium. 
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Rowte No. 59—~continued. 


19. Koxsir . .f| 14 0 A village in Lahoul, situated on the right bank of the 
(10,261 ft.) |—— 191 7 | Chandra, on a small platenn at the foot of a very 

lofty mountain ; supplies and fuel scarce; water pro- 

curable. On leaving Rahila the ascent of the Rotang 

Pass is commenced, passuble for laden animals, either by a Sight of steps 4 miles in length, or by a 
very bad zig-zag ; in August the pass is clear of snow ; elevation of the crest 15,200 feet ; the descent 
on the other side is in places steep, crossing numerous hill torrents; at the foot the Chanira ie 
crossed by a primitive bridge ab-ut 200 feet span; the bridge is made of birch twiga and is practi- 
cable for laden sheep. Lahoul is chiefly inbabited by Tibetans. From Kokeir there is a road to 


Dankar, (See Route No. 58.) 


20. Sisv . 5 : 9 0 Aamall village on the right bank of the Chandra; 
(9,938 ft.) |————-} 200 7 | supplies and fuel scarce ; water procursble; rond very 

bad in places, running up the bank of the river ; s!eep 

ascents and descents occasionally ; the five hill torrents 

are crossed by small rickety bridges ; scenery wild end dreary ; pass Tailing at 54, and Surtong at 


8 miles. 


21. GANDLA  . ‘ 8 0 A village situated on a well-cultivated plateau, on the 

(10,300 ft.) 208 7 | right bank of the Chandra; coarse atta, barley, and 

sheep procurstle ; water plentiful ; road still following 

the bank of the river, which becomes somewhat wider, 

is tolerably good, one or two bad ravines have to be crossed ; pasa Rupeung at 2 and Rauling at 6 
miles ; two of the torrents are bridged. 

From Gundla there 1s a difficult road to Dharmsdls, making the latter place in four marches, or 

about 55 miles, 


7 0 A village situated at the confluence of the Chandra and 

——_——_| 215 7 | Bhéga; supplies and water procurable; the road 

following the right bank of the former river, leads 

over a small plain for about a mile, then ascends and 

pneses along the face of rocks, very difficult and narrow in places ; at 6 miles the Bhégn is crossed 

by a good bridge just above its junction with the Chandra ; after joining these two rivers are known 

by the name of Chandra Bhéga or Chenéb; just before reaching Tandi, the road branches off to 
Léh by the Shinkal Pass and by the Barn Lucha Pass. (See Routes Nos. 58 and 56.) 


A village on the right bank of the Chendb ; supplies 


22, TANDI . . 


23, Japa . -| 14 b 
—__.| 2297 | and water; road very fair, running down the right 
bank of the river ; pase Tozang at 3, Mailing at 5, and 
Sansa at 8 miles, From Jarna there isa route to 

Chamba and Dalhousie. 
4. Ts ATH 12 8 A large village, with several other villages in the 
(e566 ft) |——-——| 248. 2 [neighbourhood, on the left bank of the Chendb, 
supplies and water plentiful ; road ensy and good; pass 
Kamri st 4, leave Lahou! at 6, and cross the Chenéb 


t 9 miles, There isa very holy Hindd temple at Triloknath, a great place of pilgrimage. 
i There is an alternative Foals trom Triloknath to Sauch, which is generally followed, as the 


other route is dangerous in places. It is as follows :— 


Uparte . “s P 6 A village situated near the confluence of thelBend{ and Chendb ; 
| few supplies procurable ; water plentiful ; read tolerable; cross 
the Chenéb at 14 miles and the Hendi at the end of the march, 

| There is a curious Hindé temple at Udapar. 


10 | Eight or ten houses on the right benk of the Bendf; grain 
| supplies not to be depended on, bat sheep, cattle, and water 
| plentiful ; road very dithcult at first, afterwards tolerably good ; 

cross the Bend{ about half-way. 


CHIRPAT "i ‘ 3 A few huts on the right bank of the Bendf; fuel aod water 
procurable, but no supplies; country tolerably well cultivated ; 
road very fair; cross the Bendf about half-way. 
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ROUTES IN KaSHM{x AND LADMK. 


Route No. 69—continued. 


No houses, supplies or fuel, but water procurable; road 
difficult, a long steep ascent to the top of the Gardhar Pass 
(elevation between 17 and 18,000 feet); then a very difficult 
descent, almost impracticable for laden cvolies, footateps have 
to be cut in the snow, which is perpetual on this pass; the last 2 or 3 miles the discent is 
somewhat easier, but very stony. 


Lams . é 7 15 


BaTaor . . . 6 A few shepherds’ huts; fuel and water, but no supplies 
(11,633 ft.) procurable ; road tolerably good. 
Lyonv . . . 8 A small village; supplies scarce: water procurable; road 
tolerably guod. 
Save! . . . 10 A village on the right benk of the Chenib; supplies and 
(7, 886 ft.) water procurable ; road tolerably good, following the course of 
&@ mountain torrent. 
Toran . 58 
25. MarcRaow . 9 Coolies and supplies procurable; road tolerable. 
261 
26, Tinpt . -| 18 0 A village; coolies and supplies. Pass Salgraon 
———~| 264 2 | about half-way. 
27. Snor . -} 120 Cross Chenéb. 
~: | 276 2 
28, Korat . -| 8 0 
284 2 
29, Sauce . -| 90 A village on right bank of Chendéb. Coolies and 
(7,886 ft.) | | 298 2 | supplies.” From sauch there is a route to Chamba 
vid Matle and Téa, also paths to Tuan and Chasany. 
30. Kiar * ie 8 0 A village near the right bank of the Chenéb; sup- 
(8,411 ft.) ; 301 2 | plies and water procurable; road difficult, quite 


impracticable for horses ; pass Phinra at 3 and Moche 
, : at 54 miles ; some of the torrents are bridged. 
From Kilar there is a route to Chamba vid Alwds and Tiss. (See Route No. 10.) 


$1. Darwas . < 6 0 


A large vill ear the right bauk of the Chenab; 
eus0 ft) ‘ge village n e rig uk of the Chena 


supplies and water plentiful; a store-house capable of 
sheltering 80 to 800 men; road tolerably good at 
. ; Aries first, then a steep descent down the rugged face of s 
hill to a rapid stream, which is crossed by a bridge just below the village. Between this and 
Triloknath fine deodar trees grow. Pass Hugal (six houses) and Purgwal (seveu houses) at 2 
miles, Kuryas st 23 miles, and Gusti at 3¢ miles. Road passable for hill animals with light loads, 
except near Darwas. 


From Darwas there is @ puth to Reru vid Daboso and Poat La. 


82, AsHDABI . -{ 10 0 A village on the right bank of the Chendb; some 

———- | 817. 2 | supplies ; road tolerable ; pass Luj at 2, and leave 

ney i eka pont at 4 miles. The hills on ah 

: . Bead sides me lower as the river is descended. Roa 

passable for hill animals with tight loads with difficulty ; water plentiful at intervals of a mile 
or 00 the whole way. 


83, Soma ° -| 11 0 A moderate sized village; supplies and water plen- 

————| 828 2 | tiful; aswing bridge over the Chendb here; road 

fair the whole way and practicable for animals with 

: light roads. Sole has sixteen houses and 120 men, and 

stands above a well-cultivated and perfectly level plateau, 1 mile long by 400 yards broad, on 
Fight bank of river. Plateau would make an excellent camping ground for a brigade. 
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ROUTES IN KaSHMfR AND LADAK. 


Route No. 59—concluded. 


A small square fort with round corner towers; it is 
built of alternate courses of stone and timber plastered 
over, is garrisoned by 12 Kashmiris, and is situ- 
ated at the junction of the Chenéb and Padar rivers 3 
on the left bank is Atoli, connected by a rope-bridge ; the wooden bridge which existed for some 
years was carried away by a flood in 1865. Road along right bank tolerable ; hills rocky and 
precipitous opposite Guldbgarh. There is a route hence to Léh vid valley of Pader river and 
Padam. (See No. 10.) 


85. JuaR . . 40 


34. GuLisaaRH “ 6 
334 2 


A village about 400 feet above the Chenéb ; supplies 
procurabie in the neighbourhood ; water plentiful ; 
road tolerable, passing through a good deal of culti- 
vation. 

Snowy mountains close on both sides of river. The path to Kishtwér is impassable for many 
months in the winter: there is another path along the river side which people sometimes 
travel by at that season, but it is 2 difficult and dangerous one. 


36. Ssnr orn StkEB1.,; 10 0 A few deserted houses; no sepylier) road fair, as- 
(8,700 ft.) 848 2 | cending gradually to Sireri, which is about 2,000 feet 
above the Chenéb. 


37. Lipraul . . 70 No supplies; a bed encamping ground by the side of 

365 2|an avalanche; road extremely bad, along a rocky 
hill-side, keeping 1,500 or 2,000 feet about the river. 
Very fatiguing for coolies. 


88. Pras “ . 7 0 Six or eight houses; neither supplies nor coolies 
(6,320 ft.) —— ——| 362 2 | obtninable; camping ground in a ravine below village; 
hills steep and rocky ; path very bad. 


89, Baara . : 90 A few houses; fuel and water abundant; supplies 
(6,150 ft.) 871 2 | scarce; road bed along the wooded sides of hills 
overhanging the Chen4b. 
40. Kisntwis .| 12 0 Road easy, except in one or two places, which would 
(5,000 ft.) be difficult for laden animals. 

.— Dre' Ki mid to G te forty 
ToraL eee 883 2 Nor! w roa Sang fy mgetch apa trough 

oer bat arcaoaaly 7 tong the rocky ge 
mapy upeand downs, and m Sag ety Nop fey in and oat of the 

‘or 

aie alata pale Senn Pre og ate tle rg 
Rous No eid greater. “The river is edged by clifs, aod to avoid them, the 
OUTER path rises to greet mareh there is an secent 
= Bete 00 Tote Te eet is many parte io dificult, cometitnes 


ROUTE No. 60. 
Sxaep6 to Astoe (By Tas Ranok La). 
Authority.—V 1anz. 


Dvsrasce ry MILES, 


Stage or halting-piace. Description, Be. 
a ed 
eer 
1. Korstea 18 a 
3. StaxcuaM . ‘ 18 81 |S Vide Route No. 61. 
3. Sareantaya . 6 37 
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ROUTES IN KASHMf{R AND LaDAK, 
Route No. 60—continued. 


4. Camp (av FOOT OF 6 43 | At 34 miles road to the Banok La turns up a defile to 
Banox Pass). the right, that to the Alumpi La continuing straight 
on up the Shigartang stream. After an ascent of 
about 6 miles, the encampment is reached, under 
some enormous granite rocks at the foot of the pass. 


5. Came . . . 10 53 | The fatiguing ascent commences almost immediate- 
ly; and near the summit the path crosses a shallow 
glacier, where the rock is visible between the clefts 
of the ice. It is considered necessary to fasten 

horses together with ropes to prevent them falling down crevasses, Five glaciers are visible at 

the same time between the peaks sround the flat space on the summit, which is about 15,500 feet 
in elevation. After a long descent the head of a green valley, the Parishing, leading to that of 

Astor, is reached. Camp in the jungle. 


6. AsTor . . 20 73 | The scenery of this march is very picturesque and 
unusually verdant. The glen is watered by a small 
stream, tranquilly meandering over a beautiful mea- 
dow. Near Kanrul, which is pagsed on the right, is 
an iron mine.—Vide Routes Nos.9 & 69. (Vigne,) 


ROOTE No. 61. 


Sxanp6 to Ajstor (vid rue Atompt La). 
Authorities.—Draw—G opwin-AvsTEN. 


——————- 


1 
Distawce oy winzs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


Interme- 
diate, Total. 


1. Kors¢na . 38 oe Good road over sand and shingle amidst bare rocks. 
Indus valley about 2 miles broad. KuteGra is & 
nice little village on a rocky mound close to @ smal! 
Jake and mountain torrent. Fine fruit and walnut 
trees. 


2, Sraxcnam , . 13 31 | The road now leaves the Indus valley to proceed up 
the Shigartang valley, a large tributary which it 
receives from the gouth. Two apie ag ie 

: village we entered a level valley, about $ mil 
broad, between steep mountains, the river flowing through it in @ succession of deep pools and 
dct ears ae a of en valley is the small village of Teok, beyond which pagers 

e or ‘ards, an = 25 wi 
in four or five dhaonbh: - Culeiiaee midi Tenge clauape oC willow. ens, the, sree 20 e 
BE adycsites up valley ; very steep and full of rocks. The torrent draining the valley is deep and 
The road still lay up the valley ; the level bit soon ended and two miles further the waters of 


the stream came rosring down ove; ene. 
As we ascended the bills esance ee sng the large angular blocks of an ancient 


9. SaigaRTang . 6 37 | Three hours’ marching brought us to Shigartang, ® 
wild, dreary-looking place, at the junction of three 
large streams. Close to the village ae Bd gate 

is i tial guard-towers, built at the time when the varic 

Tajds of Baltistén were at war with each other, P Shigaiteng: standing on a platean at the junction 


of four valleys, gets every wi in wi i i = 
f 5 y wind that blows, and ter is dreadfully cold, being 10,200 
high. The sheep of the district are remarkably fine._( Godwin Austen.) (or ; 
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Routes No. 61—continued. 


4. Rivamo Caamr . 13 50 | From Shigartang towards the Alumpi La the valley is 
open and grassy and nearly level; the banks of the 
stream are fringed with willows, and junipers stand 
scattered abont over the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains. About 3} miles further on is the junction with a stream from the river. Banok La 


is distant some 6 miles; one of the roads to Astor over a small but crevassed glacier, 


6. Businp . ‘ 12 62 | Ascend the Alumpi La. Half-way up the ascent, in 
a small holiow, was a deep and beautifully clear 
tank of water. Another steep bit of rather more 
than 1,000 feet above the tank brought us to the 

pass. Fifty men had perished here, coolies proceeding from Khapélu to Gilgit with supplies. The 

pase is 15,200 feet.—( Godwin- Austen.) 

Quite impassable for laden animals; the last 600 feet has simply to be clambered up. The 
western side is steep enough to admit of toboganning. Bubind is a small place of three huts, the 
first habitation on the Astor side. 


6. GopHal . . 10 72} Road down valley to the eastern banks of the Astor 
river, 
7. ASTOR « . 7 89 | Vide Routes Nos. 69 & 9. 


ROUTE No. 6i(a). 
Sxarp6 To Astor. 


Authority.—Anmap Att Kuan (1889), 


Distawce uv MILES, 


Stage or halting-place, i Description, &e. 
inter- 
mediate, Total. 


Sxarnpé . . . Two miles from Skard& the road crosses the Satpfira 
stream, which is here about 400 yards broad, 3 feet 
and corrent rapid ; fording difficult. Two miles 
further on Urding village ie met with, and 1 mile 
beyond Sandus village. Nine miles from Skardé the village of Hoto,1 mile beyond which the 
road ceases to be cared for and dwindles into a foot-path. The road from SkardG to Hoto is a made 
one, and is 10 feet wide, with an avenue of trees along this length. Two miles from Hoto the 
road for 200 feet is bad and the ascent steep, but becomes easier until the village of Kuchura is 
reached. 
Kvouvra : -1 17. 0] 17 Of} The road before entering the village crosses the 
: Kuchora stream by a wooden bridge, 3 feet broad. 
This village contains nbout fifty houses and 200 inbabi- 
tants. Supplies, wood, and grain are scarce, The vil- 
lage is about } mile from the Indus river. From here the road leaves the plain and entere the 
hills, which are steep and rugged 1} mile from Kuchura, and on the right bank of the stream a 
smal] hamlet, called Chak, is situated, and from here one enters cultivation, the road here being a 
made one and looked after; $ mile beyond this hamlet another hamlet is situated of the same name; 
24 miles from Kuchura the road leaves the cultivation and enters broken and rugged groand, pro- 
gress being slow and difficult. $4 miles from Kuchora the road divides into two branches, 1 fol. 
lowing the stream and being only fit for foot-passengers. The other branch ascends 2 mae of 
500 feet, and is very difficult of ascent, the hills closing in on either side to within 150 feet. 5 
gorge is called Reomarfa Brak. This branch of the road is only used when the stream is swollen 
by rain or melting snow. Neither of these two branches are fit for laden animals, and ba he 
from Kuchurs these two branches join again, this point being 250 feet above the stream, which is 
here 500 feet broad, the water flowing in many channels and the enrrent being very rapid; § one 
6 furlongs from Kuchura the road crosses the stream to the right bank bya bridge called Chuli- 
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Route No. 61(a)—continued. 


chan, which is § feet broad and 25 feet long. Laden animals can cross over this bridge. One far- 

long beyond the road ascends 50 feet ; two huts and a large mulberry tree are he-e situated, also a 

spring ; 1,000 men can encamp here, there being a large quantity of wood and grass. The path 

from Reomarfa Brak to this spot is only a foot broad, and runs along a precipice 200 fret in 
depth ; led horses ure with difficulty taken along thie portion of the road, 74 miles from Kachura 

x shepherd’s hamlet, called Phenchur, is met ; a large walnut tree, a spring, and a little cultivation 

mark this site ; 4,000 men can encamp here, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. From Chuli- 

chan to this spot the road is extremely difficult. From Kucbura to Phenchar snow falls in Nov- 
ember and lasts till April. 8 miles and 2 furlongs from Kuchura the ground is largely strewn with 
hnge rocks, the read passing through one of these rocks called Urdozgoh. One furlong beyond 
this rock another is met called Urdozgum, the road passing through a natural tannel 4 feet broad 
and 6 feet high, the tunnel beng 20 feet in length ; 3 miles 7 furlongs from Kuchura the roxd agiin 
crosses the atream to the left bank hy a bridge called Rono-Zambo, 4 feet broad and 100 fee 
long, fit for laden animals. From Phenchar to this bridge the ascent is about 1,000 feet, aud the 

road, owing to rocks, 1s rough and difficult, the rocks being so large as to afford cover for 50 

men behind each. On the right bank of the stream, near the bridge, isa plain called Runoyal. 

1,000 men could encamp here; wood, water,and grasa being plentifal—10 miles from Kuchura 

n plain called Khambu is reached ; ground for encamping 2,0U0 men 4 mile from here. The road 

uow enters cultivation, which continues to Sitakchan village. 

Srrakcaaw VitnaGE.) lL 4 ; 28 4 This place contains 16 houses and 50 inhabitants. The 
valley is called Shagarthan and the village lies in a 
cultivated strip about 300 yards broad and 1% miles 
long. Wood and water plantiful; grass and supplies 
scarce, For 4 furlongs the road rons through cultiva- 

tion ; beyond the road becomes bad, owing to large rocks, Two wiles from Sitakchan, on the op- 

posite side of the stream, a village called Chuncho Bulcho is situated. The stream here is 400 feet 

broad, 4 feet deep, 3 feet banke, current rapid. Two miles and 3 farlongs from Sitakchan, a vil- 

lage called Chogho Bulcho is situated, containing nine houses and about thirty inhabitants. Wood, 

water, and grass plentiful ; supplies scarce. Three miles from Sitakcban the road leaves the stream, 
and 4 miles from the same place the road crosses by a wooden bridge the Lazing stream. The 
bridge is 60 feet long and 3 feet broad, and is only passab!e for unladen animals. The bed of 
the stream is rocky and the current very awift; the banks of this stream are called Shagarthan, 
from the village of that name, which lies 2 furlongs from the bridge, on the right bank of the 
stream. The village consists of fifty houses and about 160 inhabitants. Few supplies can be bad 

here. Its height above sea-level is about 14,000 feet. Six and half miles from Sitakchan lies a 

plain on which 2,000 men can encamp, wood and water being plentiful, Seven miles from 

Sitakchan the road crosses to the left bank of the stream by a wooden bridge, 70 feet long and 3 feet 

broad, only passable to foot passengers. From the previous bridge to this one the road is good. 

ToGHBAR . -| 7 4 | 36 0 This is a shepherd’s halting place, 12,000 feet above 
sea-level ; the plain is extensive and 6,000 men could 
encamp here; wood and water plentiful ; grass scarce; 

a provisions not to be had, but milk procurable Two 
streams join here, one from the right and the other from the left ; a road branches here and follows 
the left stream to the Alumpi La, which is 20 miles distant. This road and pass are only practi- 
cable to foot-passengers; the stream is called Alumpi Lughma. Below the pass along this road 

Godhai village is situated, beyond which is Astor village. The etream from the right is called 

Irbanak Lughma. One mile and 2 furlongs from Toghbar the road is good, but becomes rocky 

i rugged beyond. Four miles from Toghbar the ascent is easy, but after the road becomes very 

) P- 

Onnox 8 - «| 6 4 Jal 4 This is an encampment fit for 2,000 men, and to 
this place led horsea can be brought with difficulty, 
but not beyond, the road only being fit for foot-passen- 

; : gera. Neither wood nor grass can be had here; its 
height above sea-level being about 13,00 feet. One mile from Ordokas the road follows the right 
bank of the stream, and is rough and rocky. Beyond this perpetual snow is met ; and the psth 
becomes steep and daugerous. Four miles from Ordokas the road crosses the Irhanak (or Hanok) 

La ; this pase is 15,500 feet high. The distance from Ordokas to the pass of 4 miles tukes 3 hours 

todo. Five miles 2 furlongs below the puss is situated the encampment named Chumick. 

CHUMICK * -| 9 2 50 6 The descent from the pass ia steep and difficult, the 
difference in height being 4,500 feet. The pass is 
closed by enow from November until March. The 

; . encampment is fit for 5,000 men, wood, water, 

Graes being very pleutitul. The crest of the pass marks the boundary between Sharda and Astor 
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Route No. 61(a2)—concluded. 


districts, This pass is only passable to foot-passengers. Three miles and 5 furlongs from Chumick 
the road is good aud now becomes passable for horses and lightly laden animals, although rough 
and rugged in parts. Four wiles from Chumick the roud ascends 300 feet, and 5 miles aud 6 fur- 
lougs the road crosses a dry stream running froin right to left, the round being here bad. Six miles 
and 6 furlonga from Chumick the rond crosses a stream called Hurpe by a wooden bridge; from 
here, a road branches and goes to Rondi, vié the Harpe Khon pass. The word Khon here means 
a pass, as La does in other parts of the country. Rondi is two marches from the bidge, and the 
road is only fit for foot-passengers. Rondé is situated on the left bank of the Indus river and is 
well kuown. Seven and a half miles from Chumick a plain is reached covered with pine trees ; fit 
for encamping 1,000 men, wood, water, and grass being plentiful. For 2 miles further, on both 
sides of the stream, the road passes over a meadow. From here the road has steep descent, and 
follows the right bank of the stream. Here a stream flowing from the right joins, and is c 

by the road, the banks are 200 feet high and the bed of the stream rough and rocky, current 
rapid and the ford is difficalt. Eleven miles from Chumick the viliage of Gutumsar ie situated ; a 
small stream divides this village in two. The village contains seven houses and about twenty men. 
Thirteea miles from Chumick another stream from the right joins and is crossed by a wooden bridge 
only fit for foot-passengers, animals having to ford the stream; to this bridge the road is good. 
Thirteen and half miles from Chumick, on the right of the road and 200 feet above the path, is 
situated the village of Thingeh, containing twenty houses and about sixty inbabitants. Here, on 
the large stream, is a wooden bridge 100 feet long and 6 feet broad, fit for laden animals On the 
left bank of the stream is a plain, a fit encampment for 4,000 men, water, woud and grass being 
plentiful ; supplies scarce. The height of the bridge above sea-level is about 8,000 feet. 


Tanase . -}13 4 | 64 2 One and half mile from this village a stream called 
Khiche joins, and at its junction with the main atream 
is the village of Ramkha, consisting of 6 houses, To 
this village the road descends; at the abovementioned 

junction there ia a wooden bridge. Three and half miles from Thingeh on the maio stream is 
another bridge and a road leading over it to a village called ree containing twenty houses, and 
lying in a lurge cultivated plain. Four miles, 1 furlong from Thingeh on the right, and 300 feet 
above the road, is the village of Shepe, fifteen houses. To this point the road runs along the face 
of the hill, the stream lying on the left, 300 feet below. Four and half miles from Thingeh on the 
right of the road is the village of Khangrul, ten houses; the road here enters cultivation; wood, 
water, and grass plentiful ; provisions scarce. At Khangrul a large stream flowing from the rigbt 
joins the main watercourse, and is crossed by a wooden bridge. Six miles from Thingeh, on the 
right of the road, lies the village of ach, fourteen houses ; from Khangrul to thie village the road 
rune through cultivation. Half a mile beyond Dach tho main stream is bridged, a road leading to 
Hupuk, which lies on the left bank. Seven miles beyond Thingeh the road leaves the cultivation, 
and I mile further descends 500 feet, the descent being steep and difficult. Kight miles and 6 
furlongs the road crosses the main stream by a bridge to the left bunk, the bridge is 100 feet 
long and 4 feet broad, and is fit for laden animals. Two furlongs beyond the bridge is the village 
of Los, containing twenty houses. From here the road enters cultivation. Nine miles and 6 far- 
longs from Thingeh another village named Lo is situated, consisting of ten houses and containing 
many fine apricot and walnut trees. Ten miles and 2 furlongs from Thingeh the road leaves the 
cultivation, and 6 furlongs farther the roed hes a steep descent of 500 feet, Twelve miles from 
Thargeh the road crosses the Astor river by a large wooden bridge 200 feet long and & feet broad, fit 
for laden animale. Beyond the bridge the road ascends 660 feet. Three farlongs further th. road 
crosses the Chongra stream by a bridge 25 feet long and 8 feet broad, and the road ngain crosses 
the same stream by a similar bridge, and ona rocky height of 400 feet above this bridge stands 
the fort of Astor. The fort is of masonry and is @ square building with sides of 600 feet. It 
contains four guns, six wall-pieces, and a magazine, The troops are stationed without the walls 
of the fort, Thirteen miles and 8 farlongs from Thingeh to the right of the road is the village 
of idyah, twent y houses. 

Ipaan . . The encamping ground is iu the raja’s garden; 

ott iain supplies of Af kinds ure plentifal and chesp. The 
height above sea level of the fort is 7,838 feet. 
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ROUTE No. 61(4). 
Sxarp6 To Binarun Pass. 
Authority —Aumed Att Kuan (1889). 


DistaNcy IN MILBS. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 
Iuter- 7, 
mediate, | Total. 
Sxanvé . . . one ae Starting from the réjé’s garden for 1 mile and 2fur- 


longs the road is level and kept in repair; for 2 
furlongs further it gradually descends to the banks of 
the Indus river, where there is a ferry of one boat, 
capable of carrying fifty men or ten horses. ‘he river here is 750 feet broad and 15 deep, medium 
current, and banks of 20 feet. At 4 miles and 3 furlongs, on the left of the road, is a spring of 
water. From here the road runs along the bank of the river and is level for a distance of 
2 miles. It now enters a sandy plain 2} miles in extent. Six and half miles from Skardti a road 
branches from the main one and goes to Shigar. The road here rans between lov hills and is fairly 
level. At 10} miles from Skardt another road branches off to the northward to Shigar, and 1 mile 
and 2 furlongs ahead enters cultivation, and to the right are two huts. The road is here 6 feet 
broad and level to the village of Nar. 
1Naz . . -[15 2 ;15 2 This village is situated 2 furlongs from the right 
bank of the Indus river ; it contains eighty houses, 260 
inhabitants, and 384 cattle; provisions and supplies 
are scarce, One mile from Nar the road crosses a stream 
by a wooden bridge 25 feet long, 3 feet broad; laden animals can cross over this bridge, The road 
runs along the banks of the Indus and is fairly level ; 24 miles from Nar it enters the cultivation 
and village of Ghoro, crossing a stream by a bridge 15 feet long and 4 feet broad. This village 
contains 35 houses, 1C0 inhabitants, and 375 cattle. Three aud half miles from Nar the road ascends 
a steep of 800 feet, the Indus river flowing 500 feet below. The rord is here bad, and for a 
distance of 5 miles further is very rough and rugged Five miles from Ghoro, on the left bank of 
the Indus, is the village of Yarkhor. The road is now level and easy. 


2 Kirs . . -[138 2 | 28 4 Eleven miles from Nar the river Shyok joins the In- 
dus. The road now leaves the latter river and pro 
along the right bank of the Shyok. Thirteen miles 2 
. . 2 furlongs from Nar the road enters the cultivation and 
village of Kirs, containing 200 houses, 2,500 cattle, and about 600 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
four carpenters and two ironsmiths. Wood and grass are scarce; a few provisions can be had. Oue 
mile and 2 furlongs from here, the road leaves tke cultivation and runs through a large orchard, 
situated at the foot of the Shikhan Dumbo hill. Seven furlongs further it descends the banks of 
the Indus 20 feet, and proceeds along the sand for a distance of 1 mile, then ascends another 20 
feet, and enters the cultivation and village of Gon. Distance from Kirs 3 miles and 6 furlougs. 
This village contains eighty houses, 240 inhabitants, and 600 cattle. The road continues along th 
right bank of the Shyok river to the village of Kura, 9 wiles and 2 furlongs from Kire, and is 
fairly level and good the whole way. This village is a collection of aix hamlets and contains 160 
houses, 300 inhabitants, and 280 cattle Half a mile beyond this village the road leaves the culti- 
vation and passes over some low hills. Thirteen miles 2 furlongs from Kirs a road branches 
~~ cc main one and goes to Harigun village. Fifteen miles 2 furlongs from Kirs the roed 
enters Konis, 


3 Konis . ‘6 ~-{[15 2 [43 6 This village contains sixty houses, 150 inhabitants, 
and 240 cattle; supplies and provisions none. 
mileg and 6 furlongs from Konis the 
a and descends 600 feet. The road is here steep snd 
rough. Six miles from Konis the road again enters a cultivated plain; 4 furlongs further it 
erosses the Thala river. Along this river a road goes to Shigar. The river is 15 feet broad and 3 
deep ; low banks and rapid current. ‘The remnauts of a wooden bridge are visible. Seven mi 
and 5 furlongs from Konis another road branches off and goes to Shigar, vid the Thala pass. ; 
road pow rans fur a distance of 4 miles through level, cult'vated couutry, belonging to Daghonl 
village, which contains 400 houses, 600 cattle, and about 1,000 inhabitants, amongst whom are 
two carpenters, Provisions scarce ; supplies none, The road nov leaves the cultivation aud proc! 
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along the bank of the Shyok river, aud at 17 miles and 6 furlongs from Konis passes through an 
orchard 150 yards square. Nineteen miles and 1 furlong from Konus the road passes through the 
village of Chogogram, four houses, eight inhabitants, and two flour-mills. 


KHAPALU . «| 28 0] 66 6); Twenty miles and 1 furlong from Konis the road 
crosses the river Shyok by a ferry of one raft. The 
river here is 1 mile in width, 15 feet deep, and the 

; current very strong. One mile from the left bank of 
the river the road enters the village of Khapalu, the capital of th, Khapalu district, This district 
contains thirty-six villages of a grand total of 2,000 houses and about 10,000 inhabitants, including 
seven carpenters and ten ironsmiths. Provisions and supplies scarce. One mile, 1 furlong from 

Khapalu the road has a gradual ascent for a short distance and then is level ; 2 miles from Khapalu 

a branch road goes to Ladak, vid the Shurbat pass, which is closed owing to snow from Decembe: to 

March, 2 miles 6 furlongs from Kharalu, to the left of the rond, 1 furlong distant and on the left 

pank of the Shyok river, is the village of Yuchu, tlurty houses, 100 inhabitants, and eighty hea” of 

cattle, There is a large and good spring of water hece. 6 miles 3 furlongs from Khapalu the road 

divides, one branch ascending the low hills to the right, and the other branch running along a 

branch of the river Shyok. These two roads again join at the villazs of Surma, 7 miles 6 furlongs 

from Khapalu. Surma contains twenty houses, 100 inhabi-ants, ar. 200 head of cattle. § wiles 

14 furlong from Khapalu a road branches and goes to Ladik « @th burbat pass The main road 

now crogses the Shyok river, by a ferry of oneraft, The river he:- three channels The largest 

channel is bridged during the winter months; the two minor ones -e fordable. The road now 
runs along the banks of the river and for a short distance is leves, but at 10 miles 7 furlongs 
becomes difficult for laden animals, 12 miles from Khapalu the ‘ad again runs level and 4 mile 
further enters the cultivation of Gbursa village, which contains ! “) houses, 360 inhabitants, aud 

150 head of cattle. 

GuUksa . -| 13 0] 79 6! Neither suppties nor provisions can be bad here. 
Water supplied by @ canal brought from the She- 
khéng stream. Owing to some peculiarity in suil or 
water, the crops are sometimes blighted and, it con- 

sequence, only the poorest of the poor try and carry out an existence here. Houses in this village 

are dotted about over a distance of 24 miles. From the Ghursa encamping ground, marked by a 

few trees, the road takes a northerly direction. 


Along the cultivation for about 1 mile, and leaving this, crosses the Danda La, the direction 
being north-east. This is a rough pass and laden horses or mules ascend with difficulty. At the 
gumuit of the range, the road has to pass through so narrow a gorge that laden animals cannit 
be taken. The road is very rough, 2 miles on either side of the pass, and only becomes fairly 
smooth on reaching the left bank of the Saltoro nala, « distance of about 24 miles, and along which 
it rung until it enters the village of Phatowa at the junction of the Saltoroand Karfochu strenme, 
There is a deal of sand up both slopes of the Danda ‘range, which 1s advantageous for road- 
making. 

PHATOWA ° ‘ 8 0 87 6 Consists Of fifty houses, about 150 inhabitants, inelud- 
ing two blacksmiths. No provisions of any kind pro- 
curable; lots of good water ; smal) patch of culti- 

‘vation around the village, At 6 furlongs from the 
village the road crosses the Karfochu ala; no bridge, rocky bed. The water is about 24 feet, 
across and 1 foot deep. Leaving the cultivation the road keeps to the left bank of the Salter 

and cuts all the little watercourses that run into it, and, in consequence, is semewhat rough. 34 

miles from Phatowa the Kundas nala meets the Saltorn on the mght, and ¢ of a mile further 

there is a bridge over the Saltoro, opposite the village of Dumsum. The road does not erass over, 
put continues on the left bank, The bridge is peculiarly constructed. A large rock forins the 
centre pier, over which, and two others constructed of wood, planks have been placed, 4 feet wide 
and 30 feet long. Water here is about 5 fect deep and very rapd. The village of Dumsum con- 
sists of three groups of fifty houses each, populafion 150, and cattle 120. From Daghonito Dusisum 
there is no change in the produce of the country, but from latter eastwards, owing to extrenie 
cold, only the hardiest of grains are produced, fruits of any kind being uuknown, Leaving the 

Dumeum bridge at 4 a mile a slab of rock isa stumbling block, but this has been overcome hy a 

sort of viaduct, wood and rocks having been so heaped up slong the face of the slab as to form 8 

nstrow platform 8 feet in width and about 30 feet in length, practicable to mules without loads. 

After passing this the road is fairly good, barring the watercourses it is constantly crossing at 

right angles, and some of which are very steep. At 10 miles ard 6 furlongs from Phatowa the 

road enters some cultivation, continuing on the left bank, snd reaches Konit, o amall village, a 

mile further (five houses, fifteen inhabitants, twenty cattle). From here Mandik is 4a mile distant 

(twenty-five houses, eighty inhabitants, fifty cattle) and Pilid, the halting place, is 1 mile further. 
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Pum. é -} 18 ©{ 100 6) Fifteen houses, fifty inhabitants, forty cattle. Noth 
in the way of rations procurable. On the same side 
sala as Pilid is Heldi, a small village (twenty houses, 
sixty inhabitants, seventy cattle). Ata short distance 
from Pilid (1 farlong) the road crosses the Saltoro aala by a wooden bridge 100 feet long and 
8 broad, Kh4ni, a eall village on right bank of the Saltoro nala, 1 furlong north-east of Pilid 
(fifteen houses, forty-five inbabitants, sixty cattle) lying to the left. 64 furlongs from the bridge 
the road enters cultivation and keeping to the right bunk reaches Said (14 mile from Pilid), forty 
houses, 120 inhabitants, 140 cattle. Leaving Said and its cultivation behind (5 furlongs) the 
road continues on through a emall waste patch of as much more, enters more cultivation and 
arrives at Chula,3 miles 4 furlongs (seven houses, twenty inhabitants, forty cattle). Across the 
stream in 8 south-east direction are the villages of Gkagho and Sikitz, of no great importance (3¢ 
and 64 furlongs from Chulu). At 4 miles 3} furlongs the village Mulla is reached (five houses, 
twenty inhabitants, thirty cattle) and 3 furlongs further the village of Toto (halting-place). 


Toro ‘ . 5 4 6)105 4} Eight houses, thirty inhabitants, thirty cattle. No 
provisions of any kind, nor grass, A few juniper trees 
about. In this part snow begins falling in November 
aud continues till February. The road keeps on the 
right bank of the stream (which changes its name from here to Ghair). At 1 mile and 6 furlongs it 
asoends a steep, low spur of the Manér hill, overhanging the stream, and it is aleo here that the 
Chulu stream joins the Ghair. The lofty spur between the Ghair and Chulu is called Khaf-i- 
dasht and the road keeps to the right bank of the former. It is uncared for and only kept ia 
repair as far as Toto, but, revertheless, no serious difficulties are to be met with. At 7 miles i for 
long the road enters a patch of janiper jungle called Ghéro, and here too there is a masjid on the 
left bank of the stream. At the end of the jungle at 9 miles 1 furlong is Ghéro haltiug-plece. 
Road smooth through jungle, 


Guizo . . . 91 


114 6] This is simply a halting-place at the lower end of 
the glacier, and 3 furlongs from it lote of wood and a 
sufficiency of grass for 100 horses for only a day or two 
; : are procurable. Cattle of no sort can venture higher, 
ae there is no recognized track for a distance of 24 miles over the ice, and it is almost impassal 
for human beings, as deep kollows have to be got over. 


Caixont «+ «| 2 4/117 1| At2 miles 4 furlongs there is o sort of » balting- 
: place called Chékoni, another at 6 miles 4 farlongs 
Inrvup  . «| «8 (0 | 120 1 J called Irfur, and a third at 9 miles 6 furlongs called 
. Ali Bransa, and from Ali Bransa the summit 

Auf Beansa . .| 4 2/124 8 | the Bilafun pase is 2 miles 4 furlongs distant and ap 
proximately 16,000 or 17,000 feet high. It is compara: 

Bitayon Pass . . 2 4{126 7 | tively an easy pass, but throughout the year 
' with snow, 3 miles from the summit on the road 
token there is a small spot of ground suitable for encamping, but no wood or grat La 

procurable, 


ROUTE No. 62. 


Sxarpv6 to Gftarr. 
Authorities. —Haywarv—Drew— Brooke—THomMson. 


Disrawcy IW MILES, 


Stage or halting place. Description, &e. 
alt ater | Total, 
Sxazvt (6,300 feet) | .., ws A village left bank of Indus, the capital of Baltistha 


‘a seattered collection of villages and houses; 
palace, fort, bazdr, Kashmiri shopkeepers; 
{ few ; ‘crops, small; plain, which is 19 by 7 
montly uncultivated a waste of sand and stone; supplies and water plentiful ; country 
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tainons and barren. The rock on which is the fort is on left bank of Indus; here a deep and 
rapid torrent, 150 yards wide. 

At Skardd there isa Kashmir garrison ; also » telegraph station communicating with Gilgit. 
There is a barge kept at Skardd for the purpose of ferrying cattle across the river. 


1. Kawaga st % 103 Cross Indus by ferry boat. 
ae From Skardé the road lies slong the north bank of 
the river through cultivation. The village Kwardo 
ie passed at about 5 miles, Above it rise high masses 
of conglomerate forming very irregular, often precipitous, banks, resting on the ancient rocks 
behind. West of Kwardo, a ridge of mica-slate advances close to the river, which here runs on 
the northern side of the valley. The road up the valley skirts the base of this projecting 
spur, and then passes over level platforms for about 4 miles. Four miles from Kwardo is the 
very large village of Kamara, the fields rising in terraces one bebind the other on a steeply 
sloping platform, which skirts the plain for nearly 2 miles.—{ Thomson.) 


2. TsaBRI ‘ ; 9 194} About a mile beyond Kamara the valley of the Indus 
contracts very su. denly, the mountains closing in 
upon the river. Where the river passes from the 
open plain into the narrow ravine the rapidity of 

its motion becomes much greater. 

For a mile or two beyond the end of the Skardé plain, the mountains are sufficiently far apart 
to allow of the interposition of a narrow platform of conglomerate, over which the road runs; 
soon, however, even this disappears, and tbenceforward as far ss I went, the Indus runs 
through a narrow ravine of very uniform character. The mountains on both sides of the river 
are extremely steep, and so far as I could judge at so early a season, almost uniformly rocky and 
bah pares At distant intervals a small platform of alluvium is interposed between the cliffs 
and the river, but much more frequently precipices directly overhang the stream, or steep bare 
rocks, only not absolutely precipitous, rise from its margin. 

It is but seldom that the stony bed of the river or the alluvial platforms overhanging it 
afford a level road fora few hundred yards at a time. In general the path continually aecends and 
descends over each successive ridge, the elevation to which it is required to ascend to find a 
practicable passage varying from a few hundred to several thousand feet above the bottom of the 
valley. In at least eight or ten places between Skardi and Rondd the path ascends and descends 
by means of ladders placed against the face of a perpendicular wall of rock, or crosses fissures in 
the cliffs by planks laid horizontally over them. This road therefore is quite impracticable for 
beaste of burden or horses, and is never used except in winter, when no other route is open to the 
traveller.—( Thomson.) 


3. TonGas FE . 12 314 Road for 6 miles good ; then very and difficult and 
close to river. In summer this lower road is imprac- 
ticable and the route is then over spur of mountain. 


4. Dast on TorMix 9 40) Ascent of 3 a mile, then descend to Baicha,5 miles 
from Tongys; then steep ascent of 14 mile across 
spur of hill, and easy descent to Dasi in Tormik 
valley. 

6. Ronnt 4 ‘ 12} 53 The fort of Ronda is on the left bank of the Indus, 
ope platform perhaps two hundred feet above ite 
level, nearly opposite the end of the Thawar 

“ valley, and pot far from the termination of a valley 
which descends from the southern mountains, along which there iss roed to Astor (see Routes 

Nos. 7 and 46). From Skardd to Thawar, opposite Rond&, is 40 miles traversed in five marches ; 

and yet, though the average length of march was only 8 miles, from the difficult nature of the road, 

all the marches appeared to be long, and were felt to be very fatiguing. The villages of Rondé 
are not numerous and are of very small extent ; still every available seems to be occupied by 

a smail petch of cultivation. The platforms are generally high above theriver. In the lower part 

of the district, where the lateral ravines are of greater length, they open out above the very steep 

slope by which they debouch into the Indus, into gently sloping open valleys. The villages of 

Thawar and Murdd, being situated in these open valleys, are much more extensive than any of 

those close to the Indus. The villages of Rondé have an ebundance of fruit-trees. The apricot 

ia the commonest ; but there are also many walnuts and plesty of vines. Willows are very 
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common, and two kinds of poplar. All over the hills of Rondi the juniper is common. The 
mountains of Rondi contain much granite.—(Z2homson.) 

Rondé village has an elevation of 6,700 feet, and is a strangely situated place ; it occupies 
little shelves as it were on the rock. 


A ravine that comes down from the southern mountains is narrowed to a deep gully, 30 feet 
in width, with vertical, rocky sides. Ona separate narrow, nearly isolated plateau is the réja’s 
palace, which is called the fort. It is a curious building made of courses of stone and wood. 
‘The river flows past some hundreds of feet below the level of the village, between perpendicular 
rocks of massive gneiss; in a narrow part it is spanned by a rope-bridge, made of birch 
twigs, which is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall init of some 80 feet, the lowest part being 
50 feet above the stream. The approach to the bridge is over slippery rocks ; the path to it is so 
narrow and difficult in places that ladders have tobe used. Aqueducts of hollow trees are 
carried in every direction along the face of the cliffs, and across the gorge, conveying water to 
the houses as well as the gardens.—( Drew.) 


6, STIRIKO Fs 63 694 { Below Rondt the valley of the Indus continues 
extremely narrow and difficult, and ceases to be 
inhabited at the village and fortified post of Tub, 
at which place a few soldiers are stationed to keep 
up the communication with Gilgit and to give notice 
of any incursion from that side. 

7, STax . 134 73 Road along Indus for 8 miles, then ascends up Stak 
valley to that village (eighty houses) and a fort. 
Supplies as far as Gilgit should be taken from here. 
There is no habitation between Stak and Haramosh. 


8. Manara om Mazv- 10 83 | Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
PUR. bank of Indus. At Chtitrun, 4 miles, a few huts. 

9. ABALCHA : 10 93 | Camp in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fue 
hear camp; road very difficult as far ag Chutron, 
after that good. 

10. SaincaB F 83 1014 : Fed very difficult, along precipitous rocks above the 
ndus. 
11. Branp6 . 9 110} | Steep ascent of 4,5C0 feet to the Shingas Pass, across 


aspur running down from faramosh peak. The 
pass is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 3 miles to 
Brandé onright bank of Indus, where are some 
hot springs. It is optional to camp in ravine near 
the summit of the pass, and cross the next day. 


12. HaBamMosH . 8 119 | Road very difficult in many places, along precipitous 
rocks above the Indus, Haramosh is a small vil- 
lage, inhabited solely by Brokpas. 


13. Swuta . 8 127 | Road good. Pass ruined village of Hantsil. 

14, LeGBat 2 ll 138 | Road along Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Camp close by the Gilgit river on left 
bank. 7 

15, Darnyta n 18} 1563} Road good and level up the left bank of the Gilgit 


river, Duinyir 1s a village situated at the junc- 
tion of the Hunza-Négar river. 


16 Gineit (5,025 ft) 5 1613] Croas the Gilgit river by rope-bridge. The road con- 
| tinues up the right bank to Gilgit (vide Gilgit. 
| Part II). 


N.B.—From Sk4rdu to Gilgit this road is quite impracticable for animals, and even diffi cult 
for men carrying loads. 
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Note on route Skardé to Rondt by left bank of Indus. 


Kutstra, a large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine; cultivation; water 
plentiful ; fruit-trees abundant. Between Kutsfra and Bésho, the road is some hundreds of 
feet above river ; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over frail wooden stages, rough and difficult. 
Basho, a village (6,900 feet) ; cultivation, fruit-trees; pine forest at 9,000 feet, on mountains 
behind Bésho; road bad, cross Katisbur Pass (11,500 feet) ; on summit a grassy and bushy slope, 
with birch wood ; thence by a difficult zig-zag to river side ; near Rondd (6,700 feet), which is built 
on shelves of a rock, there is a fort ; the river flows some hundreds of feet below village between 
perpendicular rocks ; it is spanned by a rope-tridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by the curve, 
with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 50 feet ; the path to it is over slippery rocke 
and very narrow ; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet high. 


ROUTE No. 63. 


Sxarpt to Nigag sy tHe Hispar Pass. 
Authorities. —SAwaRD.—GopWIn-AUSTEN. 


DisTance 169 MILBB 


Stage or balting-place, Description, &c. 
Int 
mere | Total. 
1. Suigar . . 14 au 
2. KasoMaL . . 12 ee A village on the left bank of the Shigar river, 
3. CHurRUN ¢ . 16 ae The river Shigar is crossed on skin rafts to Kaiyu, 


almost opposite Kashmal. The road then follows the 
right bank, and near the vilage of Isogo, about 4 miles 
above Kaiyu, it crosses a very difficult piece of 
ground. Ladders and planks had to be used here by Godwin-Austen, Chatrun contains some hot 
springs (temperature 110° F.), and also a neat little bungalow for the use of travellers. From Chit- 
run there is a path to Mendi Khur (or Rondi), on the Indus, “ The first day I reached the mnall 
summer huts of the shepherds, called Mateentoro Klas, ‘The next march was by a zigzag course 
up a steep slope to the pass, from the top of which there is a fine view of the mountains towards 
Braldgh. A good but steep descent took us down to Pakora Kiss (alas ig a summer but). 
Our way thence was through a narrow gorge of limestone (the bedding on either side being quite 
perpendicular), and following the left bank of the stream we reached the first village, Harimal, on 
the Tormik river, a considerable body of water coming from the westward, flowing through a cal- 
tivated, fairly wooded and cheerful valley, with grassy spurs running down into it from the moun. 
tains above. From Harimal there is a road up the left bank of the Tormik to the Stok La. I 
followed the left bank of the Tormik, croexing several small tributary streams joising it from the 
north. The villagers all along were busy cutting grass or wheat, or threshing it out with bul- 
locks. We encamped at the small but prettily wooded village of Kashipa. Next day I proceeded 
towards the junction of the Tormik with the Indus. On gaining the highest point of the apur, 
which had to be crossed, a fine view was obtained. To the southward, and up the Indus towards 
Skardi, fine grazing ground lay beneath ua, and some hundreds of sheep were coming up from 
the klas below. It was a long and tiring descent to the Indus. We reached the rope-bridge at 
Mendi by 3 p.m., the longest and best specimen of these bridges which I had seen, being swung 
quite 150 yards above the river, from the face of a sheer cliff on the right bank. Its length was 
110 feet ; the path down to it was well made of spars and beams overlaid with flat stones, with a 
few ladders here and there ; the river beluw flowing smoothly along between its precipitous cliffs 
of rock.” 
eel Road ver: 2 

= ay eee io? The ‘alley ess Chitrun upwards towards Arindd, 
: in respect of its picturesque beauty, may be ssid to 
surpase everything on this side of SkardG. The vil- 
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lages are well-wooded, standing on the lower slopes amidst gronps of fine walnut trees. The apricot 

does not thrive ; and though apples and pears ripen, they ave of inferior kinds, 

Ar&ndi is a little village situated at the termination of the great glacier of the Basha, its 
fields touching the ice.—(Godwin- Austen.) 

. Camp . e . aes “ The road lies up the rigbt bauk of the glacier for 
about half a mile, in order to cross the Kero Lumba, 
which here joine the Basha from the north. This 
crossed, the track lies up the right flunk of the Kero 

Lomba, and for 4 miles, as far as the glacier of Niaro, is wretchedly bad. 

The encamping ground is by a lake formed by a glacier which abuts against the left bank of 

Kero Lumba river. 

Karcns Bravsa ‘ ines ae | Path leads to the foot of the Kero Lumba glacier, 
generally over plateau of high grass birch growing in 
plenty on the mountain sides; about 14 mile farther 
up, 4 lateral glacier descends from the mountains to 

the west. The Kero Gonse here divides into two, that to the west-north-west leading up to the 

pasa ; that to the east-north-east, of equal length, descends from the mountains, which also bound 
the Hoh Lumba of the Braldé valley, but which are quite impassable, Two miles above this 
is the encamping ground of Katche Brausa, on the edge of a little green tarn of water. 

Sarrsv Brava . oon ves “ We crossed the glacier for 4 miles diagonally to 
the left bunk and left it at a place called Ding Brausa, 
Ascending some 800 feet above it we crossed over 
spur, and then took tothe ice agnin, where » letersi 

giacier from the north descends into the main valley. The ice here is much fissured and is ut 

times very dangerous. It continued bad to Stiakba Brausa (brausa means “ place”), where, oa 
asmall spot of bare ground, two small conical huts or rather kennels (for they are only 8 foet 
high) have been built for travellers who may be caught in snow storms going’owr the pass. 
narrow strip of moraine here disappears. From this we ascended in order t? avoid the nals 
fissures below, and cut steps for a distance of 200 yards along the steep slope of the snow- 
which runs down into the glacier. Beyond this, on turning due north, the Nasik La came in 
sight, up gradually sloping ice-bed with ecarcely a single crevasse, steep cliffs 2nclosing it on 
either side, Several of the men felt the height and had to remain behind froti sickness and 
headache, To the east the view lay along the glacier, which was visible fer 18 miles. On the 
north was one great elevated ice plain, and the peaks bounding the Nobandi Sobundi glacier. The 
breadth of the main glacier was more than 2 miles, covered with broad moraines of black, white, 
red, and grey rocks. To the westward the view was shut out by the spurs from the mountain, but 
thenatives told me that the glacier terminated two days journey distant at Hispar,in Néger.” 

(Godwin- Austen.) 


Camp . . . 

Hisrar es Gane re A village in Négar. 

Horar : . 22 nee A village in the Négar valley, 

Nigar wo as 6 ae Né&gar is a large village and fort; occupied by Jafir 


Ali Kbén, the Ndgar chief, The Négar territory con- 
tains some 8,000 houses and imusters about 1,500 
fighting men. Total distance 194 miles. 


Note by Godwin-Austen. 


Ihave been struck hy the indications of considerable amounts of change of temperature. 
Among the proofs are the following. Many passes which were used in the time of Ahmad Shéh 
of Skardd are now closed. The road to Yaérkand over the Baltoro glacier, which before his time 
was known a8 the Mustagh, has, by the increase of ice near the pass, become quite impracticable. 
The men of the Braldi valley were accordingly ordered to search for a new route which they 
found in the present pass, at the head of the Punwsh glacier by Chiring Aguin, the Jusserpo La 
can now only be croseed on foot, whereas in former times ponies could be taken over it. The pass 
at the head of the Ho Lumba is now never used, though there is 2 tradition that it wae once § 
pass. Certain glaciers have advanced, such as that at Arandd, of which the old men assured me 
that in their younger days the terminal cliff was 1} mile distant from their village. Mr. Vigne 
saya it was a considerable distance ; it is now (1865) only about 400 yards.— (@odwin-dusien). 
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Sxanp6 to Ronp6 (By Leri BANK oF InDus). 


Distance 8 MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &e. 
Inter: Total. 


1, Kurstra . le wee ad Road over sandy plain. Three miles east the 
mountaine close in. e indus forms a sort of shal- 
low lake, and where the hills meet at the end of the 

. . 2 lake, the river falls rapidly through s narrow channel 
and continues ry narrow and rapid till Rondé. Kutetra isa large village situated at the 
mouth of a ravine, and at the western end of the Skardé basin. 

There is some very curious ground near Kutedra ; the features which attract attention are low, 
undulating rounded hills, composed entirely of angular rocks, but no surface earth whatever or 
sand. In the midst of these and close to the village isa pretty green lake, about 600 yards long 
by 250 yards broad, of beautiful clear water, called the Forok . The country around Kutsire 
is well-wooded and clothed with verdure. Fine fruit and walnut trees. 


2. BisHo . . 9 4 | Very bad track, possible only for coolies.—( Brooke.) 
The read is some hundreds of feet above river (some- 
times on the face of a cliff, often frail wooden stages, 
, ’ rough and difficult, Bécho is a village (6,900 feet). 
Cultivation ; pine forests at 9,000 feet on mountains behind Bésho.—(Drew.) 
Koad along river-bank. Three rock staircases have to be crossed ; frequent stall ascents sad 
descents. Barely practicable for unladen ponies. ( Biddulph.) 


Cross over hillaby a short cut. The Takhti-i-Suli- 
mén , 18,400 feet ; pass below it about 15,500 5 
stiff climb and no track; snow on pass (July 16th). 
When the Kashm(fr troops captured Rondd they are 
eaid to have sent two regiments over here and taken it in fear = ( Beaoke) 

Very steep ascent and descent of 3,000 feet over Doernel ridge. —-( Biddulph.) 

Below Bésho the road is as bad as it wae above; at last the valley-way becomes so bed that 
on is forced to rise the mountain-side for some 4,000 feet, and crossing a spur to descend to the 
valley again ; on ihe slope as we rose the pencil cedar was plentifully scattered, and on the summit 
of spur-pass (the Katch Boro La) was a greeey and bushy slope and much brushwood. The 
mountains seen from here were of the grandest form. Facing the river were enormous cliffs or 
steep slopes of bare rock. The steepness of the mountains is so great that there are several 
valleys into which 00 one can penetrate. 


3. Ink CHuMPRU . 8 ase 
(encamping ground). 


An abrupt descent of 2,500 feet down the bed of 
the Irik torrent; then for 74 miles along the left 
bank of the Indus. Both these last two marches are 

| barely practicable for laden ponies. — (/iiddulps.) 

Godwin-Austen describes the last two marches in the reverse direction, i. from Kondi to 
Basho, as follows: The road lay along the left bank of the Indus, part being slong the slippery 
faces of cliffs and very dangerous, We encamped under some overhanging rmcks opposite the 
village of Byichs. After a mile »nd a half further on, after leaving the camp next morning, we 
reached another bad part of the road. It was of the same kind as that we had passed the day 
before, and consisted of a series of ladders placed against the nearly perpendicular face of the 
cliffs; but the ladders were more dangerously placed, and were more Tickety. The ladders often 
rested only against nieces of wood driven into cracks in the rock, snd on lookiag throngh the 
rungs as you go up, the view presented is that of » great river rusbing slong like a foaming 
wrrent, at the base of vertical cliffs, which descend 800 feet sheer beneath one’s feet. After 
reaching the top of the last ladder the path enters s deep oleft in the rock, which for several 
is quite dark. Climbing np two or thres more ladders in thia we at last emerged into the ght, 
again to descend upon the river. Our path now continued good for 8 miles, running clove to the 
river ; we then reached the foot of a steep face of rock, the river flowing sluggishly at ite base. 
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Here we had to strip and wade. The water reached up to my arm-pite. We then scrambled up 
the cliffs to regain the pathway ; thenceforward the road was good all the way to Krabathang 
and Basho, the road to which branches off at the former place, ascending over the very high spur 
called the Katch Boro La, the camping spot being on the summit. Between this pass and Rondé 
the mountains of the south bank begin to be more wooded. Pinus excelsa, the tall silver fir, 
and tg are seen in dense patches wherever the slope admits of their growth.—(Godwin- 
Austen, 


ROUTE No. 65. 
(Sxazp6 rowagps YARKAND, o1é THE MusticH Pass). 


Authorities —DeScu.Lacintweit—Cus PMAN—DrVIGNE—THOMSON—D3BEW— 
SrracHey. 


Dreraxcer 1m MILES, 


Stage or halting-place, [~~ — Description, &c, 
motiate, | Total. 
—_—_——_— 
1, SHiaaR . : 4 a A large village and fort on left bank of Shigar river ; 
(7,700 ft.) crops and fruit-trees abundant ; cross Indus by boat; 
good road up the Shigar valley. 
2. YosKIL . . ee ae At Halpapa cross the Shigar river on inflated skins 


to Gwali; continue along right bank of Shigar river, 
pass Bandu, Wazirpur, Churit. 


3, CHitnux . . on 4l Pass Gahstot, Gonstot, Gaijo, Chumik, Hariskit ; 
tuad up Chitran very bad. 
4. DasomiD . “ae ove Cross the Shigar river on inflated skins. Thurgu 
on left bank of Shigar. Ascend the Braldd valley. 
6. Gurr * . oe ase Pass Tigstun, Gamba Dasso, Kongma Dasso. 
6, ASKORTE . . vee we On right bank of Braldé river; pass Himboro; 
(9,710 ft.) cross the Gorusi river. Pass Chongi, Tongal, 
Sarungo. 
Captain Brooke gives the following stages as far as 
Askorte :— 
Miles. 
1. Shigar See Ye > eth 
2. Sildi . . ° - 16 
3. Dano . . . » 14 
4. Folju ee eee ae ees | | 
6. Nama F . ° . 20 
6. Gama Braldé . . 14 
7. Pakora . . » 12 
8. Askorte . . . . 18 


The road, he says, is very good up to the Braldi valley. It then becomes a bad footpath, 
Askorte is the highest inhabited village. The distances given appear far too great. 


On the Mustdégh river. Pass the foot of the Bisfo 
glacier. 
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q. Gort Braxasa . 


& Suvsnine . . 
(12,542 ft.) 


9. SHINGcHAxr 
BIANGA 
(13,568 ft.) 


10. Carmine. . 
11, SHakTor . . 
12, TsokKaR . 

18, Parona. . 
14, CHANGAL 


15, Excamp at yoor 
OF FURTHER SIDE 
or SKAMLA Pass, 


16. Sa1aas Gamzo 
Cav. 


17, Caue . . 
18. SvrvxKoRET . 
19, Dona . . 


AND THENCE to Yiz- 
Kany o16 Kuanas- 
Tay, Ax Massm, 
Kvauz. 
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eee 


Pass Chiagma and Tog. Ascend the Mustdgh glacier. 
Domo, on right side of the Must4gh glacier, Dumur- 
tar, 12,612 feet, near the confluence of the Tehi and 
Musidgh glaciers. 


On the left side of Mustégh cross the glacier 
Tsokar, a small glacier lake on the right side of the 


Mustégh glacier. 


From here as far as Teokar on the nortbern Mustégh 
glacier, fuel is extremely scarce, 


On right side of northern Mustégh glacier. Cross 
the Mustégh Pass, 19,019 feet. 

On the Mustégh glacier. 

At foot of northern Mustégh glacier. 

Here there is plenty of fuel. 


Cross pass; no snow or glacier, 


Cross Agir Pass ; no snow or glacier. 


Two long marches from Shiage Gambo Che. 
Cross the Dorah Pass ; easy, no snow or glacier, 


Captain Chapman, from native information, describe 
this route thus :— 


Miles, 

1, Sureanl. . 13 
3. Kurza ° ie 14 
38. ASKoBTB . ‘ 14 
4 Teoxar . . 12 
5. CnoveaTss . 18 

6. Creme . . 

7. SHaxTOK . - 

8, Pazose . ‘ 

9. Trveamax , ‘ 

10, Bacarra . 


11, CurmacHsapr 
12, Dany-1-TasgxvR- 


Gak. 


Torat 
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Notes on the route vid Mustégh Pass. 


Vigne says :—“ Sar-i-khol ’’ is said to be about five days distant from Cherukea (Chiragh— 
ealdi ?), at which place the Braldd route, at the head of the Shigar valley, meets that of 
Karakoram, after first forming a junction with the path by Sar-i-khol, at the foot of a pass 
which it first crosses, called Uzir, and distant 6 marches from the foot of the Mustégh. No 
habitations and no means of procuring subsistence are to be found on these dreary wilds. 

Yérkand city, 1 was told, is not sbove 20 days’ march from the foot of the Mustégh. 
Thence to Skardd about 12 days; and from Skardd to Srinagar about 11 days more. The 
journey with baggage from Kashm{r vid Drés to Léh is 18 days, thence to Yérkand about 
85 more ; 80 that the Mustégh way vid Skardu is ten days shorter then the other, but it is 
rsd ceome by merchants, and it is only open from the middle of May to the middle of 

ptember. 

Thomson says :—‘The road over the Mustégh Pass was formerly frequented by merchants, 
but has been disused for many years on account of robbers. The snow is reached ten days 
pon Skardd and continues during three marches. It is said to be quite impracticable for 

ores. 

Strachey says ~The route between Baltf and Yaérkand lies thus— 


& days or 60 miles from Skardd to Braldd of Shigar, through inhabited valleys, with 
an easy road. 
3 days or 40 miles from Braldd to south foot of Mustégh ; uninhabited valley. 
1 day or 10 miles across the Mustagh ; very difficult pass over a glacier, 
® days or 120 miles from the north foot of Mustégh to Chiraghsaldi, 
12 days or 155 miles to Ydérkand. 


Total . 30 885 miles. 


The Mustagh being qnite impassable for laden cattle, merchandise was bronght from Yér- 
kand on horses to the north foot of pass, and thence carried by Baltf porters to Skardi, but 
from Balt{ to Yarkand it is usually carried by Balt{ porters the whole way, ‘The route is only 
praoticable for one or two months in the autumn. 

Drew says:—The pass is open for but a short time in summer ; a8 soon as snow falls the 
crevasses are hidden and the journey becomes dangerous. In crossing, men are tied together. 
Yak calves are onrried. Ydrkand ponies used sometimes to be led over the crevasses with 
ropes held by eight men in front and eight behind. Even when safe over the pase on the 
hitherward Journey, the horses and cattle could not at once be brought down, but had to 
await wiater, when the streams getting low, the passage along the valleys became practicable. 


APPENDIX TO ROUTE No. 65. 


From Sxanpt vra tHe Must{au Pass towarps YARKKAND. 
EEE 


Distazce 1 MILES. 


r Description, &c. 
interme- 
diate. Total, 


14 0 Cross the Indes in a barge, the valley some 25 miles 
asi long by 2 ot 3S miles broad; highly cultivated. 
Shigar a big town and fort; plenty of cattle and 
supplies of alt kinds; gold is obtained in the river, 


and — stone quarried io the hills. 
rom Shigar there is a read through a rocky defile to Khapélu on the Indus. 
The torrent which runs through this defile has been sufficiently strong to clear away the 
alluvium with which it was once evidently filled, and of which vast walls and masses sre stil 
remaining. On the right hand there is s considerable extent of pasturage on the flattened sum 
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mits of the mountains. Six miles from Shi is a defile on the left, in which steatite is pro- 

cured in great abundance, and by which Ah Shah once sent round a force which madea 

perry on attack upon Khapélu, The firat camp is at 2 small village containing only some goat- 
1 uts, 

The second march is over the Thallé La; a ridge covered with snow, and glacier rises on the 
right hand. The height of the pass, which is covered with loose slates, is about 18,500 feet 
(Vigne), and the mountains on either side are of granite, and red with the iron they contain. 
Kasurmik is the second stage from this place to Kerming; the descent oocupies half a day ; the 
alluvium again appears in immense quantities by the side of the descending stream, adhering to 
the mountzin sides at a height of many hundred feet. In its lower ground the Thallé valley is 
well cultivated for wheat; but it looks bare and there are no trees except a few willows. The 
Thallé isa tributary to the Shyok. Khapéluis reached on the fourth dey from Shigar. 

2. Sinpr . ; -| 15 0 Good road shaded by trees up the valley. Between 
Shigar and Sildi is a village called Skoro, consisting 
of some twenty houses, which givesthe name to the 
large ravine ranning up to the pass over into Braldé. 
Godwin-Austen says :—I started up this ravine taking provisions for four days. The walking “as 
far as Nang Brok was fair ; after that it got very bad. The first day we reached a grazing ground 
called Kutzah, 12,558 feet in elevation. Next day we commenced the ascent of the spur from 
the Skoro La which, though grassy, was very steep.” The pass is 16,644 feet. Beyond was a wild 
desolate scene of huge jagged rocks rising out of the snow, from which a glacier extended away 
to the north. The eagih of this glacier from the pass to ita termination is 6 miles. Opposite 
Askorlé the Braldd is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 foet in tage This river is here a boiling 
torrent. The bridge is composed of nine ropes a8 a footway, with nine sete on either side to hold 
by; the ropes are made of birch twigs. The country on this side was even more bare and rug- 
ged than about Skardi.—( @odwin- Austen). 
3. Dist . - -_ Enter the Braldd valley, crossing the river of the 
os same name by buildings temporary bridge of trees. 
Godwin-Austen crossed it in a skin raft, but we 
nearly washed away. . 
The villages on the right bank of the Shigar are well-irrigated from small glaciers. They 
are also well-wooded.—(Godwin-dusten). 


4. Binsgri Gunp . 90 


From the point only a small only possible for 
coolies ; gant very difficult ; oross the river again by 
a ‘emporary bridge, and then over a ridge 11,000 
feet. | 


5. Fonso 7 -| 5 0 Track very bad. Near Foljo several villagos, bat 
no supplies obtainable ; hills barren, rocks, no trees, 


and but little grass. 


6. Biano ° -| 5 0 | Cross the river on a very shaky rope-bridge. In- 
{ .. | habitants very sulky. 
From Biano there is a peth up the Ho Lumba ; track very bed ; glacier extends north as far 


as can be seen, 
7 Vasxona . |. Track very difficult, pass through nsrrow gorge in 
: mounain ase the bel of the river; here « trrrent. 


“1 The moantain seems to have been split down by 

volcanic aeeet, Several bot sulphur tpring along 

the road ; cross to left, bank over good rope-bridge:—( Brooke.) ae ok 

The path was terribly bad aud even dangerous in places, from the steepness ¢ moun: 

sides, and from the yielding materials over which it parses, which give way in great masses. 
There are several tough ascents from, and descents to, the bed of the Braldé river, close to 
which, st one place, and all within a mile of each other, were three hot springs ; their temperature 
187°, 122°, 117 F., «ll sulpharous ; the water issued in small quantities, yet enough to make a good 


bath if required —( Godwin. Austen), : 
t. In one eg a large volcanic 
Askourz. . .{ 13 0 | ¥ ey re eS ar aes here ; cred 


Se ee bee mine Ce 
some old di sulphur mines. ore 
right bank over seal rope-bridge. This is the last 
inhabited place. An old fort existed here, but has been destroyed. Said to have been done by 
di raiders some twenty or thirty years ago.— (Brvoke). 
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Opposite Askorte the Braldd is crossed by a rope-bridge, 270 feet in length. Askorte contains 
about 20 houses. A few willows are the only trees to be seen. 

From Askorte there is a route to Shigar by the Skoro La.—(@odwin- Austen.) 

The grazing grounds of the villages of the right bank of the Braldd lie up the Thla Brok and 
neighbouring ravines : those of Askorte are immediately above the village, whilst the villagers far- 
ther down ha;e to take their berds and yaks up the spur above the camping spots of Tsok and 
Puomeh. The goats of this valley are very handsome, with fine curling horns like those of 
markhor. ‘The villagers of these regions have but few personal wants, and all are obtainable in 
the valley. They dress entirely in putts, or woollen cloth, which they make themselves : cotton is 
never used. About Askorte were fine crops of wheat, beardless tromba, and turnips. Peas are 
sown at the same time with the wheat. At the time of my visit (July) they were green. Hay 
is made towards the end of August, and is put up in large cocks on all the large blocks about, 
whilst all the house-tops are covered in like manner. The fodder is excellent, containing a good 
deal of lucerne.—(@odwin- Austen.) 


KororHon:. . -{ 12 of Crossing a vast glacier—the Biafo, extending north- 
| ae west as far as could be seen with glasses. Korophon 


is only a huge rock under which travellers to 
Yérkand used to camp. Road is now no longer 
used and is said to be dangerous.—( Brooke.) 


Leaving the village we passed between two guard-towers substantially built of stone and tim- 
ber, about two miles on, where the path leads along the face of a cliff washed away by the river 
below ; there is another town, witha steep and difficult approach. On the exposed side twenty 
men might hold a large force in check. 

The Négar men once surprised and carried off the guard by ascending the mountain above 
and taking the tower in rear. Further on we reached the glacier of Biafo, which terminates at an 
elevation of 10,145 feet. Its broad belt of ice and moraine, stretching right across the plain for 
more than a mile and a half, completely hides the river which flows beneath it, the terminal por- 
tion of the glacier abutting against the cliffs on the opposite side of the valley. ‘Two rivers issue, 
one on the extreme right, the other on the left. I took that on the right, which comes rush- 
ing out of an enormous cavern, ata short distance from which we mounted the glacier up steep 
mazses of large débris and slopes of ice. That night’s camp was on a sandy plain, which was 
covered with wild current and dwarf juniper bushes, and only a little rill trickling from the gla- 
cier separated us from it.— (Godwin- Austen.) 


Tsox 7 : . oes Cross the hills up and down 2,000 feet ; bottom of 
panned ETS the valley impassable torrent —(Brooke.) 

Godwin-Austen instead of crossing the hills went 

, ¥ . round the spur. He says, “the way was difficult 

for about 2 miles, there being hardly room in some places for the feet. After rounding the point 

the river turns to the north, and the track descending to it, there is fairish walking over sand snd 

boulders, but here and there small branches of the river have to be forded. Onwards from this 

the river narrows, and we frequently had to take to the water as we came abreast of each lateral 
ravine, the streams down which were now in full force, having sources in small glaciers.” 


Pormaz . P : tec No track ; get along bed of the torrent, all loose 
boulders.— ( Brooxe.) 
ee ascended * ridge tor Tet - 
which hi the Pu . -F O) nm 
old road to Yarkand is as follows :— sa Ra aeaa a oe = 


It crosses the Punmah branch of the Braldé river by a secure rope-bridge at Dumordo, It 
then goes up the right bank of the Bisho river to Burdomal, at the comrmansenuat of some ugly 
slopes of clay and stones, having deep gullies cut through them from the ravines above. At times 
these are the lines of water-courses; now they are all dry (August). The sides of these Thies 
Were very steep, 80 that we had to cut out steps in order to cross them. The men also long 
staffs, with a short cross-piece of ibex-horn at.the end, which the shikéris of these Lisp! 
always carry to aid their steps along the steep mountain-sides. After passing these slopes 
river-bed widens out to about 14 mile, the Biaho flowing along in numerous channels, large and 
thick deposits of clay and angular rocks lying upon the mountain-sides, with a high face of 
cliff out clear through where a ravine above fecuerel” At the foot of these cliffs were narrow 
belta of thorny scrub, with coarse grass full of hares. Later we came in view of the Biaho 
glacier, with a bresdth of 1; miles at its terminal cliff, and which from its height and vast slope 
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of débris, showed that its thickness was far greater than the Punmah glacier. Camp was 
pitched about 600 yards distant from the glacier. The Biaho comes rosring from an immense 
cavern in the ice cliff immediately opposite, and the noise of the rolling boulders as they came 
in contact was heard incessantly from under the water; next day we again left terra _firma for 
the region of ice. We got over the terminal slope of the ravine after about an hour’s heavy work, 
and reached the summit of the slope. We now found ourselvesin an open and nearly level expanse 
of shingle, with a few large blocks here and there. The slope was not greater than 4°. The 
ground we stood on looked exactly like an old shingle beach ; but the level plain proved to be 
® succession of deep hollows and long valleys, separated by ridges of shingle, which being all of 
the same colour produced the appearance of a uniform level surface. The labour of descending 
and climbing out of these hollows was very great ; no direct line of march could be kept. When 
the slopes became great, and when stones lay on the ice, these came down in masses ; a constant 
look-out ahead had to be kept and long rounds teken, so that at the end of the day’s work I 
found we had only gained 44 miles in a direct line. The rocks on either side of the glacier rose 
in sheer cliffs of 1,000 feet and upwards, and the ice was so broken up near the sides that it 
was difficult to get over it, Close to our camping spot the dry hollows amongst which we had all 
day been wandering became replaced by hollows filled with water, forming lakes of all shades of 
yellow and green. These lakes measure 600 yards or so in length by from 200 to 300 yards 
broad, and were to be met with for more than 2 miles along the centre of the glacier, which here 
was very level. ; 

The night was bitterly cold, nor could we afford much fuel, for all our wood had to be carried 
forward with us, : 

Next day the ground was similar to that of the day before up to 10 a.u., when the moraines 
became more defined, and their ridges flatter ; there was more ice, and the débris was larger and 
more dispersed. Streams began to appear traversing the surface, then losing themselves in cavities ; 
aud there were good straight bits of a quarter of a mile, with no need of detours, About 3 
miles up from the end of the glacier the medial moraines became quite distinct from one another, 
Enormous blocks were to be seen on every side—some perched up on knobs of ioe. The 
northern side of the ice was still a confused masa of débris and was quite impracticable as a 
line of march. By means of ropes, poles and hatchete most places could be passed, but I always 
found the shortest plan was to make a detour where it could be done, The night on the glacier 
was intensely cold. ‘ POT 

Next day’s camp was pitched in the deep hollow of an old lake, its high banks of debris 
giving extra shelter and keeping away the cold from the ice beyond. To those who may wish 
to visit this region, 1 would remark that it can only be scoomplished by some man of influence 
accompanying the party to induce the coolies to proceed. 

Godwin-Austen aleo deecribes road up the Bivfo glacier ss follows :— . 

I followed the right bank of the Biafo to a low knob about § miles up; the glacier was thes 
to be seen stretching away up a broed valley between the mountains, at a slope of about 4 and 
less beyond. Having followed the glacier on this side till stopped by precipitous cliffs, we 
turned on to the ice. which waa much broken and fissured. The amount of moraine was 


This giacier is upwards of 40 miles long. There is a way over the chain by this glacier of 
Biafo into Négar, which is 12 marches distant, the glacier being of very nearly ees 
on either side. (It was by this way that the Ndgar men used to come in to liraldd, and loot 


and the terminal cliff with ite caverna and black rente, one could hardly believe s x 

there, so completely is its lower portion concealed beneath the it has brought down. 
comes from the north-west. 

Past the terminal portion of this lateral ier a level plain extends for 24 miles to bana aie 

great Punmah glacier, the elevation of which is 10,318 feet. Here our camp wae Lager Ed . 


ore ; camp at foot of a huge glacier ex- 

aoe o bac can be seen from the hills around, 
The ice very dificult going, one mast of boulders 
and crevasses, curface of glacier very level —( Brooke.) 

Starting upwards from Punmah, the track skirts the right bank of the glacier for a roe 

of 3 miles, following the hollow way between the mountain on one side, and the loose stony slopes 
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of detritus shed off from the glacier on the other. This glacier is on the advance together with 
all ita detritus. On the hill-sides were a few small shrubs of birch and juniper. During the 
summer mouths the yak are driven up to be grazed here and in the ravines about After passing 
the junction of the first considerable glacier from the left, called Dumultér, and which has ita 
source 8 miles up, our course lay over the uneven surface of ice and moraine, and after crossing 
this tributary was again on terra firma, as far as the camping spot of Chongoltiér. The track 
lies 20 close to the steep slope of the transported blocks of the side moraine, that in spots there 
is considerable danger from the falling rocks. These are detached without any warning and 
come tumbling down the incline. This camping spot is small; there was hardly room for our 
four tents.—(@odwin- Austen.) 


SHinccHakPI 7 rr Cross glacier ; very bad going.—( Brooke.) 
_——— On the 6th of August I strack diagonally across the 
glacier towards the left bank through as extraordi- 
Dary a scene as the imagination could picture; it 
was the desolution of desolation. There was not a speck of green to relieve the great precipitous 
crags of grey and ochre. The surface of the glacier around us was either s succession of 
ridges more or less stony, or like a sea of frozen waves. Small pools of water, with cliffs of ice 
filled many of the hollows, while in gome parts flowed streams of running water which gene- 
rally ended abruptly by discharging down some crevasses. From the base of the mountain on one 
side to the other was a distance of over 24 miles. We followed the left bank for three miles along 
® more open track, and reached a camping spot called Shingchakpi. We here met four men who 
‘ had come from Yarkand. They hed suffered a good deal while traversing the mountain portion 
of their route, having to travel by night and hide away by day on account of the robber tribes.— 

(Godwin- Austen.) 


Sginmane | From here a stream in the valley below runs due 
| north, said by guide to be the Yérkand river. Tho 
I shikéris supposed the valley to be inhabited. 1 
| should think it most improbable that any one lived 
about here, as it is a howling wilderness of rock and rice, scarcely even much grass, and no trees. 
Water obtainable by melting snow.—( Brooke.) 
On the 8th of August we started for Skinmang, where the glacier branches into two. The first 
ea of the way very rough over loose moraines; beyond these became more sepnrated with clean 

nds of ice between. Opposite Skinmang a lurge tributary comes down from the mountains to 
the south. Here the ice was again much broken and we had to zig-zag about the crevasses before 
we could find a place where we could leave the glacier for terra firma. Skinmang isn capital spot 
for a cawp in this wild country. Luxuriant grass grew along the banks of a small stream, from an 
old moraine, and which lower down flows in under the main Punmah glacier. 

On the 9th I proceeded up the main glacier which comes down from the mountains to the north, 
and which is known as the Nobandi Sobandi. The way was dreadfully rough as fur as a spur 
known as the Drenmang, and lay sometimes along the moraine, sometimes along the mountain-side 
—(Godwin- Austen.) 


Currie , . . te oe On August 11th we started in the direction of the 
Mastégh Paes, Our path lay along the ridge of an 
ancient moraine, now grown over with grass. We 
quitted this at the small encampment of Tsokar, where 

are some small tarus of crystal water. Thence we proceeded over the ice, which here becomes nearly 

free frum moraine ridges, though the surface was difficult from being broken into hollows. The 
last camping place on the Mustagh glacier is at a place called (hiring. The moraine here dwindles 
to a few scattered blocks on the surface of the ice. It took some time to collect enough of these 
to form a flooring. This serves to keep off the cold, and to tie the ropes to. There was not the 
sinallest patch of rock on which to put a tent. The mountains rise from the glacier in sheer cliffs. 

At sundown the cold became very severe; and as our fuel had to be carried with us, no fire could 

be afforded except for cooking.—(@odwin- Austen.) 


Swaxréx $2 kl tee ea Taking with me eight men with and other appli- 
ances, we started up the glacier, which is here about 1¢ 
miles broad, with a slope of about 8°, For the first three 
miles the crevassrs were broad and deep in places only, 

and we could avoid them by making detours. They soon became more numerous and were ugly 
things to cross, going down into darkuess between walls garnished with magnificent green icicles 
from 6 to 20 feet long. The snow lxy along the edge of the crevasses, and travelling became 20 
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insecure that we had to take to the ropes, and we wound our way along. In this way we moved 
much faster, each man taking his run and clearing even broad crevasses if they crossed the direc- 
tion of our march. The suow was about 14 foot deep, aud hard when we started; but as de: 

advanced it became soft, and walking more laborious; besides this 1t would very often break au: 

let as down to the hard ice below. ‘The larger crevasses revenled themeelves, but the surface snow 
hid all the smaller ones, and hence a feeling of insecurity. I kept some coolies ahead feeling the 
way by probing the snow with long poles. Under the pass the breadth of this ice basin is two 
wiles, with an undulating surface; small glaciers bring down their tributaries to it out of every 
ravine. Within a mile of the pass clouds collected and 1 bad to return. With a small guard the 
survey might be carried into the Yérkand country, ss from all the accounts I heard of the tribes 
their numbers cannot be very great, nor their matchlocks much to be dreaded. -—{ @odwin- Austen.) 


The Mustégh Pass is estimated at 19,019. 
The descent on the northern side is easy, leading down a snow-field to the camping ground 
called Teokar. (See Route No. 65.) 


Note on the Mustdgh Pass. 


The principal exit from the Braldd valley is that over the Mustégh Pass According to report 
given me, the glacier on the northern side is as long as that on the southern, but iv my opinion 
the journey would be longer, se I do not think the way lies down ite main stream, but that the 
main body of the ice would be towards the Great Peak K. 2, with another from the peaks of 
Nobandi Sobandi ; about four marches from the Mustégh Pass, a track branches off to the westward, 
up a lateral stream, and over, the ridge tv the Hunza river, by which the Braldé people have often 

mo, as being safer than by Naégar, with the people of which district there are old feuds. It is 
yy this way, at the back of the main Himalayan ranges, that the Hounza people and other robber 
tribes on that side proceed, when they rob the kafi/as, or bodies of merchants, and other travellers, 
0 that this route is now discontinued as a line uf commerce, and is only taken by a few Baltis 
who have settled in Yérkand, and who cross over now and then to see their old friends. Many 
yeara ago the main traffic lay ap the Baltoro glacier and turned off up a lateral ravine to the left, 
and so over the Mustégh Pass, some 12 miles to the east of the pass now in usc. This former pass 
beeame impracticable owing to the great increase of snow and ice, and Ahmed Shah ordered a 
search to be made for some other way over, when the present was fixed upon. Leaving out 
of consideration the tracks near the villages and towards the end of the Punmah glacier, the way 
slong its side and across it might with a little labour be made practicable for ponies. Even were 
there more foot-traffic during the summer months than at present, i: might be worth while'to ses 
to the more difficult places, but at present this line is wholly disused f.r a month at a time. The 
few travellers who go by this way do not know where the deep Rssares lie, aud hence there is a 
Brent loss of time in wandering about in search of a proper direction. ‘The ascent over this pass 
very gradual the whole way ; ponies aud yaks have frequently been brought over from YArkand. 
pm line from Skardd to Yérkend joins that from Léh to the same place near Massar.—(Goderine 
usten,’ : 

ahr kee pase has now become impracticable on account of the accumulation of ice on s glacier 
opposite the camping ground of Skinmnang ; but it is quite possible thet in = few years this may 
again become practicable, as in these parts the glaciers alter very rapidly. 

Anu account of the old pass will be found in the 8. G. §. Proceedings for 1888. (Younghus- 


The may be even now dangerous on account of the robbers from Hunsa, who, crossing the 
watershed by ci satel route, used to attack the caravans where the two roads met on the far side, 
The physical difficulties of the road are vot emall, The is open for but « short time in sum- 
‘mer ; as soon as the snow falls on it, the crevasses are hi and the journey hecomes dangeroos, 
In crossing: men are tied together ; rak culves ure carried ; ponies of Yérkand, » weefal breed, also 
weed to be ventured ; they were sometimes led over the crevasses with ropes, held by eight men in 
frout and eight bebind. Even when safe over the pase (on the hitherward journey) the horses and 
cattle could not at once be brought down to the inhabited parts ; Ne ee the 
intermediate pasturages until, as winter neared, the streams got low and the paseage along the 
valley became practicable for the four footed ones. These combined difficulties have caused: the 
road to be at present disused. From 1863 to 187u there was uo communication between Balrintée 


and Yérkand. 
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ROUTE No. 66. 


Sorée to Banpir6r (py Larrea anp THE Lotis Vauuey.) 


Authority.—Batzs, 


Distawor In MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Inter- T 
mediate. otal. 


1. Coogan. «| 13 0. Leaving Sopar the road is a broad, dry, grassy track, 

—————| 18 0 | prssing a fine clump of trees before reaching the 

village of Siél, four miles; it then croases two dry 

; nalas by bridges, and, continuing as before, crosses 

a third dry sala by a bridge at the village of Natipdra, 7 miles, and lying along the left bank 

of the Pohrd river, crosses a dry caral at 10 miles, approaching the mountains on the north side 

of the path; at 12 miles it crosses a low ridge, and continues smooth and level tothe village 
of Chogal. Supplies procurable; water abundant; space for encamping. 


2. Korywaka . -{ 10 4 From Chogal the path lies through the fields to the 
——| 283 4] north, and ascends the ridge; the ascent, which is 
not more than half a mile, is easy through thick, 
scrob jungle; the descent, which is about aa long, 
though rather steeper, lies through forest and jungle. The path is then emooth and level along 
the north side of the ridge to the village of Nattanas, 8 miles, where the path described rejoins 
the main road, which follows the course of the Pobré river, and is said to be about 3 miles 
longer. From Nattavas the path lies through orchards, and here and there rice cultivation, $ 
mile to a canal by the side of the hill,to the north of the path, and the large village of 
Aw4tkila on the south, about 4a mile beyond which it crosses a nala (Underham.ki-kul) by a 
bridge, and lies through the rice-fields, croesing stream just before reaching the village of 
Drogmal, 7 miles, at about 14 mile beyond which place the path, which is dry, broad, and 
level, approaches the bill side to the north. The valley narrowing, the path then lies through 
the jungle, descending to the bed of the stream, and, passing along it for about 1} mile, 
it then crosses the stony bed of the Lahwal by a wooden bridge of about 48 feet span, and 
aboot 4 mile beyond reaches the village of Kofwara, Supplies procurable; water abundant; 
ample space and shade for encamping. (There is a more direct path between Sopdr and Kofwara 
than that here described, which crosses the ridge to the east of Chogal.) : 


3. LarrGea -}| 11 0 Path leaves the village in a northerly direction, but 
84 4 | soon turns towards the east through open tree jungle 
lying up the narrow valley, which attains a width of 
about 1: mile in places. At two miles it passes 
a hamlet surrounded by some rice-fields and the ziérat of Gaiul ShSh; just before reaching 
this place the valley gets very narrow, opening out sgain after having passed it. Path then lies 
through the rice-fields; at 3 miles croeses a stream by a bridge, and shortly afterwards another 
by ford, passing on to the village of Kumbrial, whence it lies throngh the rice-fields to Champér, 
4% miles, and on to Rasul Khén-ki-Chak, and continues smooth and almost level through open 
forest a nd rice cultivation to a stream which is crossed by a bridge, 7 miles, shortly after 
which the rond emerges from the forest on to the open plain, and having crossed the valley, reaches 
the village of Kursun, 8 miles, whence the path continues to be level along the foot of the “hills 
to the north, to the large villages of DarpGra and Pramjan, and crossing namerons rills,passes the 
old zidret of Saiad Usmoni Nurani at 103 miles, and a little ond that of Ndr Muhammad 
Saiad in its walled enclosure, near which there is ample space and s| for encamping. Lalpéra is 
8 large village; supplies and water plentiful. 
4. Axst - .f 9 6 Path, which is good, dry, and level, lies along the foot 
43 4/1 of the hills; at 1 mile it passes as spring on the 
left side of the path, and at 14 mile the village 
of Kandas Maksn, about 4 mile beyond which the 
ascent commences through the pine forest. The ascent in all is about 2 miles, over a good 
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road fit for laden ponies; the first 4 mile is rather steep; the rest is not #0 bad, and there 
are frequent level bits; the last 4 mile lier slong the open grassy spur, affording an extensive 
Prospect of the Loléb valley. The descent is at first steep, rough, and stouy, but improves as it 
proceeds. At 8 miles, pass Bannidlptra, a wretched Gijar village; the path then lies through rice 
cultivation; and at 9 mules after having descended about 2,600 feet, reaches the scattered village 
of Alsi, A few supplies procurable; water plentiful; and space and shade for encamping. 


&, Banvipéza , < 7 0 The path is level, but in places swampy. At 3 
4 {miles pass on left hand small village of Quail, 3 
Toran . tes miles Monganpira, 4 miles Potabsi, 5 miles 


———| 60 4]! Watpira,6 miles croes Badkhol river by a bridge; 
it is also fordable, as are all the streams on this march; 7 miles, Bandipdra, a large village; 
supplies abundant; water procarable, The Nus-ka-ghdt, where boats are always procurable, is 
distant about 14 mile from the village; when the Wolar Iske is at its height, they can ap- 
proach within a mile of Bandipdér. The journey from Lalpira to BandipGra can be accom- 
plished in one Stage without difficulty. [August 1871.} 


ROUTE No. 67. 
Soeéx To GuLMARG AND THENCE TO SRINAGAR. 


Authority. —Batzs. 


Dreramce OF MILES. 


Btage or halting-place. Description, &c. 


interme- 
diate, Total, 


i j by boat 

1. 80 7 - Sopir is about 10 or 12 hours’ journey 

2. Eooet 13 9 tot wages From the oe at Sopér the ere 
: , 13 0 | passes through that part of the town lying on 

left bank of the river, and along ® narrow causewsy 

ving Lalad, with its clump of fine 

ds in a southerly direction, 


‘ er village of 
passes along by the side of the hill to the village of iene bt bog aps oe S ssp alla 
a ee epider the Ningil stream, ‘There are namerous shady 


i ieut i between the two villages just 
spots suitable for encamping ; the most convenient “ ropeerae ds mens ee aie 9 


Tiwe occupied in walking, 4b. 19 m- 
Koantra the path ascends sbout three hua- 


ea ‘ ies aren feet and crogses the epur into & erie get 
tons || 8 0 | Saree ng Hen, 
' a hat and stony), Teont- 

the scattered hamlets of Alrpathar (where the ascent becomes somewhat stesp and sto i 


. Paiyan-6- 
pathar, and Ramba, on to the shrine of Bapumrishi ~~ lial Sat pega ext; the ascent @n 
Bapurorishi Suhib there are two paths Icading op through 
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to the marg is rather steep, from thence the path turns in a southerly direction through the grassy 
plain, and is quite level. 

The footpath ascends through the forest in a south-westerly direction, opening out on to the 
marg near the middle of the east end. A pony may be ridden for part of the distance. 


Ae: 1872. 
Time occupied in walking, 2 h. caus d 


The grassy, flowery valley of Gulmarg at eight thousand feet, ie 2 to 3 miles in one 
(Benny by less than 1 mile in the other, enclosed with low hills, crowned with thick foresta— 
Bates.) 


Asp GuiMane 13 
Sern agar, 


1, Patan . -| 40 The footpath leaves the marg by the gap towards 
14 0} the north-east end descending slohg the side of 
the hill through open forest; the descent is not 
very steep, but slippery after rain; the path crosses 
@ small etream just before reaching the shrine of Bapumrishi; passing beneath the shrine the 
path turns down in a north-easterly direction through pine and cedar forest, becoming wider 
and lees steep; it crosses the Tilapal stream by a kadal bridge, and then rises gently for 
about 4 mile, descending again through some scattered patches of cultivation to the cluster 
of houses forming the small village of Hadjibal, leaving which, the path, which hasa very 
gradual slope, lies down through a little valley with sloping sides, passing below the village of 
‘Warnyal ; it then crosses the rill at the bottom of the valley, and lies along the side, and thea 
down the flat top of the epur to the east of the small villege of Watalpdra; then lies 
through the rice-fields on to the village of Khipdr, from which it rans along the south side of 
the wadar, passing successively the small villages of Mogulpdr and Gtindapér to the south; the 
th then turns down through the rice-fields, soon after which the road to Pathallan 
iverges to the north-east, that towards Patan continuing down to the considerable village 
ot Chandarsfr ; it then crosses the stovy bed of a stream and passes up through jungle with 
stunted trees along its right bank, eicnns it turns across the level, dry plain; leaving the 
village of Shutz to the south, on to Gadwain (a spring of cold water and shady trove by 
road-side) ; the path then crosses a rill and a ravine, and passes below the west side of the vil- 
lage of Dangerpér, and over the spur to the south of Gya; the path is then smooth and 
level, passing beneath some splendid chunar trees just to the west of the village of Warpér, 
on to the large village of Nebalpdr, from whence it turns in a northerly direction, passing the 
emall village of Kala Seri, and descending from the table-land to Patan, which lies at its foot 
at the edge of the Pambarsar Nambal or morass. A large village; supplies plentiful. The most 
convenient encamping ground is on the south-west side of the village, under some fine chunar 
trees, close to a little spring. 


2. Sarvaean . -f{ 17.0 (See Route No. 44.) 
Toray . 
, The most direct road between Srinagar and Gulmarg is by Khandahama ; the first ey from 
Srinagar to Khandahama, about 14 miles, is easy, but the second, from Khandabama to Gulmarg 


wid Ferozepér, is very rough, but practicable for ponies; the Sukn&g and several other streams 
have to be forded. —(Ince— Bates.) 
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ROUTE No. 68. 


SuinaGag TO aston (BY KanzawaNn aNp THE Gaal sTKEaM.) 
Authority.— Bates, from native information. 


Distayce Im MItEs. 


Stage or halting-place. Description, £0, 
Toxerme- | Total. 
Sginagar To— 
6. Karaatwan ‘ sea 64 See Route No 69, 
(7,400 ft ) 
6. Gaaar . ‘ 13 16 A deserted choki; ,asa Thaobat, 
7. Bérzm ‘ % 8 84 
8. Raar FS A 8 92 
9. MapMar 5 10 102 A village of eight or ten houses, 
10. Cough . ‘é 12 114 
ih Coeraes (ov As.) 18 | 127 Vide Route No. 9 
Tok). t 
12. Astor : F 7 184 


Or the journey may be divided into eight vis. :—(1) Kanzalwan to Thaobat ; (2) to the 
south side of the Pir; ay Bérzil; (4) Raat ; (5) Perea! 3 (6) Rasté, a village of eight or ten 
houses, passing Marmaf, Dirli and ‘két; (7) Gurikdt; (8) . 

This road, whieh was designed by Lala Sankar Dees of Srinagar, is described as possessing 
many advantages over that by the Dorikén Pass, besides proving 16 koe sborter on measurement. 
It has, however, been abandoned, in consequence, it is ssid, of interested representations made by 
the thénadar of Gilgit, Should this route be adopted, it would be necessary to replace or repair 
the bridges which crossed the stream in five or six places, but the great flow of water in the 
Gagai stream makes this route very difficult.—(Borrow— Manifold.) 


ROUTE No. 69. 
SRINAGAR TO ASTOR (BY THE DORIKGN Pass). 
4xthorsties.—Bipputpu— Drew—Harwakp—Batss— MonToowERi2— 
Maxrsux—Grant. 


Distayos uF MILES, 


Stage or halting-place. Description, &e. 
Inter 
mediste, | Total. 
1. Bawpan F 7 aa Usually performed by boat in one day and night, 
(5,200 ft.) 
2. Baworeéra 18 85 | Thereisa path from Bandipéra to Gdrais, prectica- 
(6,200 ft.) ble for foot-passengers, and shorter than the high road, 


vis., Bandipéra to Atwét, a village in the Khuihama 
pargana, sitaated on the Badkhol stream. To Waunto, 
an encamping ground on the top of the pass; water 
Procurable and juniper for fuel, To Vijji Maidén, and lastly to Gdrais, Seacending from the 
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village of Wampdr or Dinnan; this stage is practicable for laden ponies, which can proceed from 
Vijji Maidép to Tragbal on the hict. road between Gdrais and Bandipirs. 


3, TRAGBAL . ‘ 10 45 Ascent from village of Kralpdr (5 miles) ; very steep 
(9,160 ft ) 3 through pine forest, but passable for ponies. Water 
not plentiful; a large body of men would have to 
pass up in smalldetachments. Tragbal is 4,000 feet 
above the level of the Kashmir valley. 


4. Zorkusu . . 9 64 Road rises between 2,000 and 8,000 feet up same 
spur, when the Réjdisngan Pass (11,770 feet) is 
reached. The pass is hardly any depression in the 
ridge. On the other side the road descends throuzh 
somewhat similar, but, on the whole, more wooded ground. The road is good; commencement of a 
fine valley , plenty of grass, water and fuel. The pass is closed to horses for six months. Zotkusu 
is only a rest-bouse. 


5. Karzauwan 
(7,400 ft.) 


64 A small pretty village on the Kishan Ganga river, 
which is here bridged ; encamping ground small, but all 
the way from Zotkusu to Kanzalwan there is plenty 
of room fuel, and grass; water abundant ; road fair. 


6. Génars i 76 | Road good, up right bank of Kishan Ganga river 


10 


(8,800 ft.) A steep ascent and descent in the middle of the march. 
At about 6 miles the Girais valley is entered, which 
contains several villages, and is well cultivated at uppor 
and, but the people are poor. The valley is noted for its ponies. A fort here. Gfrais is a chief 
village, of which the hamlets are little clusters of log huts. This place is situated where for some 
4 miles in length the valley is rather wider than at other parts, being from half a mile to a mile 
4 across: it is bounded on the south by wooded mountains, and on the north by a great steep 
limestone mass, The climate is inclement. Millet, buckwheat, and peas aldne are grown; rice 
will not ripen. The river is crossed twice by wooden bridges, 
7. BANGLA . ll 86 No village; achoki, Just about Gérais, where the 
(8,725 ft.) Birzil and Kishan Ganga meet, is the end of the wider 
part of the valley. The latter flows from the Tilail 
district. The road leads up the course of the northern 
(Burzil) stream. The valley of it is narrow; bounded by mountains rising some 4,000 or 
5,000 feet ; stream flows for the most part in a rocky bed. For the first 10 miles there are many 
little plateaux above the level, and over these the path leads past several small villages; on the 
mountain slopes is a good deal of pine forest. Supplies should be taken from Gurais, From 
Bangla there is another route to Astor and Gilgit vid Kamri Pass. 


8. Béuzr . 16 102 Pass Kari village, where grass, fuel, and water 

(10,749 ft.) are procurable; road good. At 9 miles Mapanum 

choki. Pass an open amphitheatre called Mian 

marg, capable of holding any number of men. Grass 

fool, and water plentiful ; road good. At Barzil the route to Skardé vid Deosai plains branches 
to the right. 

9. Came . . 13 114 Rise about 2,000 feet, not very steep for § or 6 
miles, and cross Dorikdn Pass (13,500 ft), which is 8 
neck between two parts of a rocky ridge; the pass is 
closed in winter; descent gradual ; road good. 


Dis se 9 123 | Pass Samad Khén’s kéthi and Chilum. Dés is 
(20,600 ft.) situated in a fine open valley 400, yards wide, has once 
been well cultivated; there are still a few 5 
: villages ; plenty of grass, fuel, and water. 


11. Gopmar «te “4 187 | Pass Karim at 4 miles Gudhai is a village from 
(9,100 ft.) which branches a route to Skardi. 


10. 


12, AsToR) ete W7 154 Pass Naugam and Phine. Astor is a large place, 
(7,853 ft.) garrisoned by some 1,200 Kashmfri troope. oi 
ascent and descent to river. There are hundreds 0 
buts. Town and fort 800 feet above right bank of 
river, which is crossed by bridge. 
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Tha valley in which Astor liesis narrow at bottom; its flelds are waste, its hamlets deserted, 
owing to raidsin former days fron Childs. Crops will grow, and there is room for numbers of 
settlers (vide article Astor). At Astor the two routes Nos. 60 and 69 from Cirais meet. 
There are paths to Sharidi and also to Rondé and Kutstra. 

This route remains open a few weeka later and re-opens in the spring a little earlier than that 
by Kamri Puss. It is closed for about five months for horses During the winter, with a 
favorable opportunity, it is possible for men without leade to force the pass. 

There is no doubt the Kamri is an easier and shorter route, but it can only be used in summer, 
on account of the avalanches to which it is subject. 


ROUTE No. 70. 


Srinagar To Giiait (By Dris, Sxarpé, and THE Inpvs.) 


a 


Dretance IN MILES. 


—————_——" ie 
Stage or halting-place. Description, &c. 
Inter- 7 
mediate, | Total. 


SRINAGAR TO : 
10, KrrxITcHU ‘ wae 127 See Route No, 71. To Chanagund {right bank). 
left. bank. Thence paths lead across Deosai plain and also to 
Badagém. See Route No. 71, under Sonamarg. 
Il. Ganaant lo . Left bank Drs river, a small village. 
———j} 18 
12, OnmyarHaNG . 12 Left bank Drés river; a small village, 
——/i 149 
18, Tagkuri : 4 Left bank Indus river ; s village. 
_— 163 
14. KartarsHa : Ww Right bank Indus river. Cross Indus by rope- 
180 | bridge; a village. 
6. Tort . ‘ 12 A village left bank Indus ; re-croes by rope-bridge. 
192 
16, Panxtta . ‘ 14 A village left bank Indus. 
i————| 206 
17%. Got . . A 18 A village left bank Indus. 
ate 219 
18. Kercaaxe ‘ 17 A village left bank Indus, 
|__| 286 
19. A village left bank Indus, the capital of Baltistén. 
i Te.800 ft) oT § | sao | A scattered collection of villages and houses; old 
: palace, fort, basér, Kashmfri shopkeepers; cattle 


few; crops small; plain, mating is on y 7 veered 
moatly uncultivated, ste of sand and atone ; supplies and water plentiful ; country mountain: 
ous and barron ie tank ra which is the fort is on left bank of Indus, bere @ deep and rapid 
torrent 150 yards wide. 5 
From Skardi Route No. 63 to Nagar, and Route No. RS to Yérkand. 
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20. KaMaga , -|10 4 
2504 | 

21, TsargRI, 19 #O 
————| 2594) 

22, Toncas . -| 12 0 
——-| 2714 

23. Das6 on ToRMiIx| 9 0 
——| 2804 

24. Ronpt on Twar/ 12 4 
293 0 

25. Stigixo -|6 4 
————} 2994 

26, Stax ° ~| 18 4 
i————| 313 0 

27, MaLaPpas, -} 10 0 
323 0 

28. Caérrun . 14 0 
327 0 

29. ABALCHA , . 6 0 
333 0 

30. SHingas . -|8 4 
3414 

81. Braxpt . {9 0 
350 4 


A village containing 140 houses. 

Cross Indus by ferry boat to right bank; pass 
Rewari at 44 miles ; also villages of Hasan Shah and 

irgam. 

Pase Bragardo at 3 wiles. Road in one place diff 
cult. From Kutstira, nearly opposite Tsarri, on other 
side of river, there is a route to Astor. 


Road for 6 miles good ; then very difficult close to 
river. In summer this lower road is impracticable, 
and the route is then over spur of mountain. 


Ascent of 4 a mile, then descend to Baicha, 6 miles 
from Tongas; then steep ascent of 14 mile across 
spur of hill, and easy descent to Dasi in Tormik 
valley. 

Road along mountain side above Indus, difficult in 
places. ans at Twar on right bank of Indus, op- 
posite Ronda on left bank. There is a rope-bridge 


ere. 
From Rondd there is a path to Astor. 
A smal] village ; road good. 


Road along Indus for 8 miles, they ascends up Stak 
valley to that village (eighty houses), and a fort. Sup- 
plies as far as Gilgit should be taken from here, 
There is no habitation between Stak aud Haramosh. 

Road along Stak valley for 4 miles, then along right 
bank of Indus. 


A few huts here. Road very dificult, 


Cump in ravine close by Indus; no wood for fuel 
oear camp ; road good. 


Road very difficult, along, precipitous rocks abvve 
the Indus. 


Steep ascent of 4,500 feet to the Shingas Passe, 
across & spur running down from Haramosh . 
The pags is 10,245 feet. Steep descent of 8 miles to 
Brandé on right bank of Indus, where are some hot 


Springs. It is optional to camp in ravine near the summit of the psss, and cross the next dey. 


33. HaramMosn “18 4 


359 0 

838, Sora . «+18 O 
Minor . .|no | *”° 
$5. Dawréz . ofan a | 28° 
———| 38964 


86 Giert ‘ -+5 0 
(5,025 ft.) ——|} .,, 


Tora. ‘ e 


Road very diffcult, in many places along precipitous 
rocks above the Indus. Haramosh isa small vill 
inhubited solely by Brokpas. R 

Road good. Pass ruined village of Hanteil. 


Road slong Indus for 7 miles, then up the Gilgit 
valley. Cump close by the Gilgit rivet on left bank. 

Road good and level up the left bank of. the Gilgit 
river. Dainydr is a village situated at the junction 
of the Hunza-Négar river. 

Cross the Gligit river by rope-bridge. The road 
continues up the right bank to Gilgit, a place of 200 
houses. A large fort yurrisoned by 1,500 troops of 
the Kashmfr mahardja. (See Route No.62) 

N.B.~From Skardé to Gilgit this road is quite im- 
practicable for animals, and even difficult for men 


ing loads, 
ake! ( Hayward.) 
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Note on route Skurdt to Ronds by left bank of Indus, 


Kutstra, a large village on left bank of Indus, at mouth of a ravine ; cultivation ; water plenti- 
ful; fruit-treos abundant. Between Kutsira and Bésho, the road is some hundreds of feet above 
Fiver ; sometimes on face of a cliff, often over fruit wooden stages, rough and difficult. Bédsho, 
a village (6,900 feet), cultivation, fruit-trees, pine forest at 9,000 feet on mountains bebind Bésho. 
Beyond Basho road bad ; cross Katisbir Pass (11,500 feet), on summit @ grassy and bushy 
with birchwood ; thence by a difficult zig-zag to river side; near Rondd (6,700 feet), which is 
built on shelves of a rock, there is a fort; the river flows some hundreds of feet below vil 
between perpendicular rocks: it is spanned by a rope-bridge of birch twigs, 370 feet long by 
curve, with a fall of 80 feet and height above the stream of 50 feet; the path to it is over alipperye 
picks and very narrow ; the river thence for a long distance flows between vertical rocks 600 feet 

igh.—( Drew.) 

Pass the village of Hardas, 2 miles on the Drds side of which the Séré river (sometimes 
called Kargil or Paskvum) joins the Drés river; narrow slips of level ground occur along the 
valley; road good.—(Thomson— Br soke.} 

12, OrrinerHana = .{ 12 0) Asinall village, situated at the point of junction of 

| 149 0 | the Dré river, with a considerable tributary coming 
from the westward, ou the gentle slope of the hill side. The encamping ground is on the lowest 
part of it, which is a small level plain, surrounded by a number of giant boulders, resting on the 
upper edye of 1 very steep slope. ‘Iho road yoes through a succession of ascents and descents 
along the ravine through which the river Drés flows. This ravine is narrow, precipitous, and 
without villages. Near Oltingthang the road ascends abruptly from the tributary to the 
village. —(Z’homs«un). 


14 0 Small village ; road bad. 
163 0| Thomson describes the road from Tarkatta to Ol- 
thingthang as follows :— 

The road leaves the valley of the Induy at the junction of the Drés river and follows the 
course of that river. ‘Ihe lower part of the valley of the Drés river is s decp and narrow rocky 
ravine, bordered by precipices of granite, which are so steep that the bottom of the vailey is quite 
impassable. In passing from the Indus into the valley of Drdis, the ruad crosses the granitic 
spur which separates the two rivers at au elev ation of about 2,0U0 feet above the Indus, ascending 
to this height very rapidly along o steep spur, which recedes almost in a perpendicular direction 
from that river. From the shoulder of this ridge, elevated probably about 10,000 feet, the 
course of the Indus was visible fur some distance above the Junction of the Drés river. The 
river iteelf was partially frozen (91h December), and it : formed many pools and ran at the 
bottom of a deep gorge. On the right, immediately opposite, a sheer precipice rose. Between 
the ridge on which I stad, and the next in succession up the rds valley, an open and shallow 
valley, everywhere strewed with enorinous blocks of granite, sloped i a till it approeched the 
brink of the almost perpendicular cliffs which overhang the river. ‘fhe elevation of 
Tarkatta is 7,4uv fect above the sea.— (Thomsom). 


14, Kanraxsaa -| 17:0 Right bank Indus river ; cross Indus by rope bridge; 
———_; 180 0 | a village. 


There is a fort here which seems to be kept in excellent order and to have some good build- 
ings, and the village looked extensive and prosperous. The mountaias ail along the narrow bed 
of the Indus are extremely elevated. The barreuness and desolation equal the mont rugged parte 
of Tibet, ‘They consisted of large “nasees of rock, split, and fractured in every direction, often 
very precipitous, without a vestige of soil, and with scarcely the traces of vegetation. Immense 
tracts both along the river and on the slopes of the ravines desceniling from the mountains were 
covered with boulders or with angular fragments of rock, strewed irregularly on the surface, or 
piled in masses on one another. 

From Kartaksha there is » road to Khspélu on the Shyok —(Zomson). 


15. Toxrr . _{ 12 0/192 O[ A village left bank Indus; recroes by « rope-bridge. 


19. TaRKATTA . 


From Kartaksha to Tolti the easicst road is on the right bank of the Indus, but to avoid the 
labour of crossing the Indus and re-cressing it again many travellers proceed slong the left bank. 
Thomsou describes the road from Tolti to Kartaksha as follows :—~ ; 

On the left «ide the lower part of the valley is so steep as to be impracticable ; and I found it 
Recessary to ascend at once from ‘lelt) en a stony ridge almost directly away from the river. 
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The ascent was long and fatiguing, the ridge being capped with masses of alluvium, The ridge 
was more than 1,500 feet above the river. After crossing this ridge the road descended very abrupt- 
ly to the river, which generally ran among precipitous rocks, but with a few villages scattered 
at intervals on the northern bank. 

After reynining the bank of th? river, the road was for five or six miles nearly level.-( Thomson.) 

Road bad, but still practicable for ponies, ‘The river passes through narrow gorges with high 
cliffs.—( Brooke.) 

There is a fort in the ravine behind the village, perched on a rock, iu a most untenable posi- 
tion, though probably well suited for defence against sudden attack. 

A swing bridge of birch bark across the Indus. 


6. Parxéta . | 14 0 Parkdta is a very large village, three or four 
206 © | hundred feet above the river, ovcupying both slopes of 
a deep ravine cut in the thick mass of alluvium by a 
large stream from the south. ‘The village is large, 
with extensive cultivation and many fine trees; rosd good with the exception of two rock stair- 
cases. 

Thomson describes the ruad from Parkita te Tolti as follows :— 

The valley continued nurrow, and the mountain rose precipitously on both sides. On tho 
early part of the march there were many villayves, and much cultivation on the left bank, ‘The 
village of Urdi, 3 or 4 miles from Parkuta, scemed very populous and extended for a great 
iatance along the river. At this spot the cultivation terminated abruptly ; and the alluvial platform 
wes far more than a mile, during which apace it gradually narrowed by the encroachwents of 
the cliffs, covered with an accumulation of very large granitic boulders, As I approached Telts, 
the valley of the Indus became much more ragged and narrow. A long gentle aseent to a ridge 
more than a thousand feet above the bottom of the valley, but which dipped abruptly to the river, 
occupied the latter part of the march. At Tolti the belt of cultivation is very narrow, just skirting 
the river, on very narrow platforms of alluvium.—(Thomson.) 

From Parkuta there is a good road, practicable for horses, to the plains of Deusai.—(Vigne.) 


17. Gon . ‘ -( 13.0 Thomson describes the rod from Gol to Parkdta «4 
————| 219 0 | follows:—The road descends soon after leaving ths 
village, nearly to the Jevel of the river, and coutinnes 
over low ground, skirting the mountain of the southeru 
bank, till it reaches the junction of the two rivers, when it turns abruptly to the south, aseending 
the left bank of the Indus, which runs nearly due north in a narrow, rocky ravine. A bluff projecting 
ridge of granite, 60 or 80 fect high, polished on the surface by aqueous action, and of a 
brilliantly brown-black colour, here advances close to the river, and is crossed by a steep ginerous 
path, eked out by flights of steps, with wooden supports where it would otherwise be impractica- 
ble. The Indus is here very narrow and decp, and runs with an extremely 1apid current. The 
| saad after crossing the ridge, again descends to the level of the river. ‘The mountains rise on 
h sides of the Iudus, very abruptly, being almoat always precipitous, For more than 2 miles 
the ravine continues very narrow, and several steep spurs are crossed, It then becomes gradually # 
little wider, narrow platforius of conglomerate skirt the stream, and changes its direction froin 
nearly due south to south-east. The right bank is stony and unproductive the whole way, but on 
the left there is one small villaye, three miles from the junction of the Shyok, and thener after 
8 miles of desert, a succession of sinall villages continuing with little intermission on the surface 
of alluvial platforms as far az Parkiita.—( Thomson.) 


Road good, but several rock stair-casea have to he crossed —( Biddulph.) 
Road very good.—( Brooke.) 


18. Kgrcnane . «| 17:0 


ema 


Thomson thus descrihes road in reverse direction from 
Kepchang to Gol. The road round the great bend of 
the Indus was entirely barren. On the western side of 
the curve several rocky spars are crossed, but after 
the road turns to the south, it runs generally on the surface of very clevated platforms of coarse 
siluvial débris, covered iu many places with cuormous boulders, partly derived in all probability 
from the full of masses of rock from the cliffs above. Behind the alluvial platforns, which ore 
generally oue or two hundred feet above the level of the river, the mountains rise precipitously in 
clida of granite, which hua now replaced the slate rocks of SkurdG. At the point where the river 
changes ita direction from north te south-west, the mountains on the southern bank advance quite 
to the river, and on the north side also they approach very near. 
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19. Sxarpé | 40 Road very good and level. The Indus becomes 
(6,300 ft.) 240 0 | sluggish, and valley broadens oat. The Shigar river 
fiows into the Iudus north of Skardé, Valley about 
30 miles long by 4 broad. Highly cultiva! with 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and fruit-trees, including apricot, mulberry, and walnuts.—( Brooke.) 

Thomson thus describes this march in the reverse direction, t.c., from Skardé to Kepchang. 
The ground was covered with snow all the way (December 2nd). The road lay along the south ban’ 
of the river, at first over the level platform of lacustrine clay among large boulders which were 
scattered over its surface, but soon descending by a narrow and steep footpath, on the face of the 
clayey cliff, to the level of the river, to cross a deep bay, from which the clay formation has been 
entirely removed, to a large village 3 miles from Skardu, through the cultivation of which the 
road nacended gradually, and proceeded on the barren, atony, slopes behind, About five miles from 
Skardd, a spur from the mountain range on the south, which abuts in a scarped cliff upon the 
river, has been taken advantage of by the inhabitauts to build a sinall gateway through which the 
rond is made to run. The extreme steepness of the mountain mass which lies to the south and east 
makes it scarcely possible to approach Skardd along the south bank of the river without paming 
through this gateway. A small party of Sikh soldiers tised to be kept here. —( Thomson.) 

At Skardu is a fort with some 2,000 Kashmir troops, also a telegraph station communicating 
with Gilgit—Dr&s line. A big wooden barge is kept here for ferrying catrle and goods across the 
Indus.—( Brooke.) 

For continuation, vide Route 62. 


ROUTE No. 71. 


Suinacar to Léu (sy Drs, Kanoit, Lauayéx6.) 


Distawce tw MILES, 
Garey ret Description, &e. 


Stage or halting-place. | 
Interme- 
diate. Total 


sata 7 : ti. 
| | A pretty village ; supplies procurable; water plew 
. rg 230 ft), tad | 14 0, ful; country generally swampy, with rice cultiva- 


jon; road , but narrow in places; it leads over 
Haglan There are several villages 
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and plane, willow, and fruit-trees are scattered here and there, though far from abundantly’ 
The platform is in general covered with a carpet of green. The mountains on the right, which 
at first are very low, gradually ri-e in elevation and are thoroughly rugged and bare ; ghét for 
boats on Sind river is 2 miles short of village. The first stage may be reached by boat. 


2, Kanaan . +f too The road leads up the right bank of the Sind river; 

25 0} at first it winds amongst cultivated fields and 

orchards to the homestead of Nunar, and further 

' on leads across a high shelf of land which drops 

precipitously to the bed of the Sind river, 64 miles. The stream has here to be crossed on & 

rickety bridge of long fir poles, which are stretched across between two piers built up of loose 

boulders at the edges of the current, and floured with cross bars of rough split lugs. By another 

similar bridge the road crosses the Kuhanai xala beyond the homesteads of Palang, and then 

follows the course of the main stream to Kangan. oth these bridges are fit for ponies. Kangan 

is a small village ; supplies procurable ; water plentiful ; country a very pretty valley with cultiva- 
tion ; good camping ground. 

No supplies obtainable between this and Drés. Thomson thus describes this march in the 
reverse direction. Leaving Kangan (or Gangan) the valley gradually widened, and turnd more 
to the south. There were several platforms or steppva, of nearly level arable gicund, «ne above 
the other, and below them the river flowed through a wide stony plain. The mountains on the 
right, high and snow-topped, receded to a considerable distance; those on the left gradually 
diminished in clevation, became less covered with forest, and at last te: minated in low ranges of 
hills covered only with brushwood The road at first lay along the right bank of the river 
through fine underwood, und among beautiful meadows which skirted the bank of the river: it 
then crossed to the left bank, and ascending the lower hills entered a fine wood, in which apricot, 
pear, and cherry trees were common. Later we emerged upon a somewhat elevated platform 
sloping to the south, covered with bushes and many fruit-trees, with here and there a village, 
and a great deal of cultivation. Where the Sind valley joined the plain of Kashmir it was 
several miies in width. 

The lower part of the Sind valley is very populous. The villages are numerous and large, 
and the houses good ; they are usually built, entirely or partially, of wood, with high sloping 
roofs, which are either thatched or covered with wood. The cultivated lands all :est upon plat- 
ferms or banks of alluvium ; vegetation is luxuriant every where and quite conceals from view the 
little farmstends scattered along the hill skirts. Apricot, plum, and apple trees conceal from view 
the little plots of rice and millets and vetches, or the arrow strips of amaranth and buckwheat 
which constitute an important pait in the winter diet of the pensauts here. 

Routes hence to Tilail valley by Gangarbal. 


1, To Wanoat 1 3 A hamlet. 

2, GANGARBAL : | 12 Camping giound: water plentiful: juniper for fuel. 

8. GapsaB 10 Camping ground ; wood and water. 

4. Wazrr Tnar +} ll To Lahan 1 Thal or Dokolla Bal ix ubuut 5 miles. 
Totan : “36 y 


Ponies can traverse this road, which opens in June. 
(Bates, from native information.) 


3. COND-1-SaR-sInGH| 14 0} | A village; supplies and water procurable; the 
39 0 | road followe the windiny course of the Sind river, 
the hills on either side closing in upon the river i8 

, | long slopes of pine and cedar forest, which terml- 

nate only at its edges. The villages at Nargund and Terewén are passed with Hayan on the 
Opposite side of the river, and at 83 miles Hare with Ganjawan on the opposite bank. Here the 
Fiver is crossed by a bride similar to that described in the Inst march (7. ».) : passing through & 
wood the rond Crosses some cultivated fields to Sambat 114 miles, and beyond this village re-croeses 
the river by a simular bridge “ Beyond this the road passes through a strip of terraced cultivation 
to Prao, aud 2 or 3 milewfurther un Gund is reached, The route traversed is » prosperous, 
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though not very populous, tract. ‘The peasantry seemed to be comfortably off and thoir farm- 
steads well stocked with kine, ponies, sheep, and goats. 
There is a shorter path to Baltal from Gund, viz. ;— 
To Miles. [ 
Guut Gann . “| 14 | Road put into good order. 


Battat . ‘ P 10 | Easy road. 


ToTaL . 24 | (Forsyth, 1873). 


See Route No, 26 for path from Tral, which joins here. 


@, GaGANGIE . ‘ 9 0 A small village; water and fuel abundant ; supplies 
(7,400 ft.) —/| 48 0] not procurable. For the firet three miles up to 
Revil the road is difficult and leads across a steep 
. ‘ | hill slope, in part of which it is built up against the 
side of a vertical wall of rock. Beyond Revil, which isa small cluster of farmsteads, it passes 
over a considerable stretch of cultivation which slopes down to the river in a succession of terraces 
and conducts to the village of Kulan. Here it crosses the riveraod traverses the flat reach on 
which stand the homesteads of Gwipara and Rezin ; beyond this, it re-crosses to Gayangir. Tho 
width of the valley is considerable all along, with much arable land and a good many villages 
in ruins on both sides. The mountains on the left are uniformly bare of trees,“aod often rocky ; 
on the right they are well-wooded. The fruit-trees are principally walnuts, apples. and apricote. 
Groves of poplar occur occasionally along the river. Gagangir is about 7,900 feet about the 
level of the sea. 
6. SoNAMARG . -| 10 0 A few shepherds’ houses ; supplies very scarce. The 
(8,650 ft.) ———/ 658 0©/| road becomes difficult and lies for four miles, with 
! numerous ascents and descents ex rowte, along the 


| foot of precipitous cliffs which wear a wild aspect. 
In many parts the path is obstructed by débris of slate and sandstone, which falls from the 
slopes above. Near Sonamarg the Sind river enters a rocky gorge, down which its stream 
advances with great ripidity, over a steeply inclined bed, very rocky and much interrupted by 
rapids. Up till April the river is covered over with snow, and the path leads over it. The rise 
from Gagangir is considerable, about 1,000 feet. 

Sonamarg is one of the Kashmir sanitaria. There isa wooden church here and two other 
wooden houses belonging to Europeans. Sonamarg means “ golden meadow; it is a tract of 
beautiful undulating down, with numerous dells, surrounded by hillocks and grassy mounds, 

It is surrounded on all sides by mountains, the sides of which are covered with dense pine 
forests or thick jungle. 

The elevation of Sonamarg is 8,506 feet. 

6, Battal . . A few huts; no supplies ; water procurable ; country 
67 0 | mountainous; road fair. The road pasers over the 

Sonamarg, and then crosses the river above the vil- 

lage, following its course up to altal. A mile or 
2 after leaving Sonamarg the stream approaches close to the mountains on the north side of the 
valley, barely leaving a passage for the road, which for some distance skirts the base of steep cli. 
Sirbal ia passed at 3} miles. The road then lies through a deep but rather open valley only par- 
tially wooded. ‘fhe forest consists of pines, birch, poplar and willow. The trees grow In well 
defined masses of forest, separated by much open ground, in the level plain which skirts the river 
on the south side of the valley; on this side nlso they rise high on the mountuine, bat the slopes 
on the north side are bare. There are three huts at Baltal, which is at the foot of the Zoji La ales 
The Sind river is here joined by a considerable tributary, which flows through a gorge tat winds 
down from the south-east, whilst the mnin stream comes down from the north-east. Vegetation 


here is very profuse. 

At Baltal » rowt leads up the main stream (Sind river) to Armnsth, it in also approached from 

the south from Palgdm, as this Sind vallcy route is apt to become impassable in sasmer from the 
rising of the river.—( Drew). (See Route No. 26, Islamabdd to Armndth). 

7. Marayar -{ 15 0 Cunp 2 miles above and opporite Metayan village ; 

———| 62 0 nosnpplics; water precurable. Country on east side 

, of pass devoid of trees ; road very fair. ; 
{ : ‘The road lies to the north, nnd for the first mile fol- 
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lowa one of the two streams which join to form the Sind river. Leaving this the road mounte a very 
steep ascent for about 4 miles, through a wood ; in many places the road consists merely of a plat- 
form of brushwood attached to the face of the precipice. ‘This road, owing to its steepness, is quite 
impassable for baggage animals after a fall of snow, and it is thea necessary to follow the stream 
up a very narrow, rocky gorge, with precipices 500 to 1,000 feet high oneither side. This gorge, 
however, is only practicable when filled up by snow to about fifty feet in depth, as it usually is 
early in the season (Captain Brooke followed this route in April 1884); it is then the usunl route, 
and at that season it is necessary to start at night and get over the pass before sunrise : avalanches 
do not fail until late in the day, after the sun begins to melt the snow. For a short distance after 
the top of the tirst ascent, 1,500 feet above Baltal, the road is almost level along the brink of the 
gorge mentioned above. Then comes a difficult descent to the stream, that ia left at the foot of 
the pass which is here crossed on a bridge of snow. After crossing this ravine there is a very 
gradual winding ascent to the top of the pass. On the right a small lake is passed, Just beyond 
this is the watershed. The “pass for many miles ie an open winding valley, and so level that it is 
difficult at first to find where the watershed is ; the elevation is !1,300 feet. Beyond it the route 
passes down the “col” along the gradually growing stream of the Dids river, and over a moorland, 
covered with turf and peat beds, down to a tributary of a glacier close on the right. At Minamarg 
there ie a dak but. The width of the valley is from half « mile to a mile, and steep mountains 
nse on both sides to a considernble height. Patches of willow avd juniper occur on the hill-sides, 

The road crosses some tributaries ond leads to Matayan. There are no trees bere, but a good. 
deal of cultivation, mostly barley, on the long strips of alluvium which here form the valley, 


8. Dris ‘e +| 15 0 A small village; no supplies, water procurable; Pan 
(9,826 ft.) ————| 97 0 | Drés at 6 miles; good encamping ground, road fair. 
In the open valley numerous hamlets, Barley chiefly 

cultivated. 


Drds is a collection of half-a-dozen ha~a'ets dispersed over the inequalities of a spacious basin 
in these close-set hills. In the centre of the basin is asmall fort with a garrison of fifty men, and 
, Wjoining it is the ¢ahesl of the governor of the district. There is # telegraph line from here to 
a ‘amt and one to Gilgit, single wire carried on poles without insulators. The Gilgit wire follows 
th e Ha Suruand Indus rivers. Instrument working, Elevation of Drds 10,150 feet, Supplies 
le ntiful. 

. The road lies down the narrow winding valley of the Drds river, to whose banks the hills slope 
direc‘t in a succession of bare uninviting rocks. ‘The river bed, which is crossed by a bridge half a 
mile \Selow Pan Drés, forms a narrow, furrowed, and scooped chunnel over an outcropping stratum of 
serpentine. It extends for more than a mile until the river enters the Dr&s basin. Here it 

is crogated again by one of those log bridges common in this country. 

The valley of Drés is 3 miles by nesrly 2, and consists of alluvial plateaux of different levels, 
bounded oa the north by low barren hills; on the south there are grenut precipices of lime- 
stone rock. The Drés river enters the valley by a gorge, and leaves by a similar narrow rocky pas- 
sage. The barrenness of the hills is caused by the absence of moisture in the air, and of any but 
the very slightest fall of rain. Not only is the contrast great between the look of the green 
clothed, forest-clud hiil-sides of Kashmfr, and tbe arid, bare and stony mountains of this Tibetan 
country, but the feal of the air too is different ; for here is a clear light-blue sky and bright sun, 
with a keen air, and compared with it the air even of the bigher parts of the Kashmir is soft and 
wild. From June onwards the road is not difficult, even for horses, until December, when the 
snow is thick, and though the commonication xt intervals is kept open during the winter, the road 
is not thoroughly open again (ponies cannot attempt it) till the eud of May.— (Drew). 

From Drds there is a path to Kartse vid Omba. 


The route from Dr&s to Garais along the Tilail valley is as under— 


Miles. 
To MusHxt ‘ 6 {A village. 
Korapeayr . . 9 | No habitation, fuel and water. 
Kaonat . . 10 Ditto ditto. 
ABDULHUN * . 10 | Hamlet. 
Bovat . - é 7 Cree pee Kishan Ganga by bridge or ford below Gujrind,| 
a thana, 


Tom. 42 
(Bates, from native information.) 
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heed Lambert, travelling in the reverse direction, describes the road from Abdulhun to Drds 
as follows :— 


From Abdulhun we marched to Baltal, which isin a circular valley almost surrounded 
mountains, We encamped here at the foot of the pass, and next day we left the valley by a na 
up the side of the mountain. A gentle ascent brought us to the top of the pass; a frozen lake on 
one side of us, and a glacier among most fantastic shaped rocks on the other. We had now 
parently entered a new country There was not a tree to be seen and only « bush here and there; 
all bare green slopes with masses of snow hanging over the river on each side. We,had to ford the 
river to get to our encamping ground ; the water was about waist high, and bitterly ecld. We 
found a spot for our tents on some rough grass surroanded by dwarf boshes, at the foot of the 
Koredge sala, The river here ran in a number of deep channels through a wide stony bed, and 
in some of the little backwaters our men caught small fish. Next day we went on about 12 miles, 
and encamped in a most charming spot with plenty of bushes and rocks to shelter us from the 
very cold wind thxt was blowing. The river was about two hundred yards wide at this place and 
running at a tremendous pace. About two miles further on we found the pass dividing this 
country from Drés. When travellers come this way with horses, they have to follow the river, a 
march about four days longer, over a very rough country, bere of vegetation nearly all the way. 
This pass, which we crossed, is just a mass of smooth, steep slippery rocks, and we had to hold on 
with both feet and hands to eave us from slipping down to the bottom ; after we this 
peculiar pass, we had a long march into the Drés valley, passing one small village built of mud. 
The valley gradually widened till at length from the summit of a slight ascent we looked down 
upon Dr&s. 

P Comey Lambert remarks:— In the Tilail valley the water was so perfect that we never 
required anything to mix with it. We noticed that there was a line of springs of the purest water 
rising out of the northern side of the valley, and found that the upper part of the northern slope 
was all glacier bed and the lower part was slate. ‘his water was perfectly cold and much the best 
lever tasted in my life: detour must be made up the left bank to the Kotobst bridge, which 
crosses the river between the villages of Tsenial and Davgay. ; 

On leaving Drds three stone pillars are passed. The route follows the river course down a 
narrow winding valley, with many hamlets and considerable cultivation on the small fists which 
ocenpy the turns of the stream from side to side. The cultivation consists of buck wheat, peas, 
and harley. Many stacks of lucerne are stacked in the road-side fields as fodder for the cattle 
in winter. The people about here are wretchedly poor. Beyond Drés the hills are still covered 
with grass, but this soon ceases as we proceed down the , and for several miles above 
Tashgam, where the valley becomes very uwrrow, vegetation ia searce, Along the river there are 
a few stunted bushes of the pencil cedar, and at Tashgam there are several acres of tamarisk 
and myricaria jungle. 


10. CHaxacunp (zIeHT| 15 0 From Tashgam there sre two routes to Kargil 
) : ——— 127 0 | Chanagund is the first stage by the right bank. For 
(8,676 ft.) the first two bours the route lies down the river, 


which it crosses by a very dilapidated wooden bridge 
1 mile from Tashgam. The river is here very narrow and rock-boand, The path after crossing 
some rough ground riscs to a small fist on which stands the solitary police station of Kharba. 
Beyond snme ruined huts are met, and the path then descends and accends « succession of xi pry 
abutting on the river, which on the opposite bank receives ‘the Shingo, gradually rising up to t 
high bank of granite boulders on which Chanagund (or Piliskimbo) stands. : ‘ 

The other route branches off opposite the village of Kirkitchu, crossing the river at that poin! 

by a wooden bridge fit for ponies. 


11. Karem. 8 0 A collection of villages with a fort ; supplies procur- 
; wheat and barel wn ; also fruit-trees, wil- 
(8,787 ft.) 135 0 peng ogee wales pleatifal ; road very fair, 


following 1» river for 6 wiles; here the Sdré and 


Wakha rivers join; crces the latter by a wooden bridge. 7 
From Chanagend the road tales the right bank of the Drés river foc or 8 wiles, bey 
it is joined by the Thangskem river, when it mounts over « rough promontory of gneles, Mery 
lows up the course of Thangskam river, and after three miles of rough ‘The road is very 
Beteses Chanagund and Kargil there is neither cultivation nor habitation. 
rough and broken. H nomeross 
At Kargil there is a fine open valley, with « good deal of beriey get south to 
clamps of large willows and poplars. The Kargil river fowe through this valley the point 
north and is about the same size as the Drés river ; it is crossed by « wooden bridge peer 
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where it is joined by the Wakha river. Kargil is situated at the junction of this latter river with 
the Sérd river, and the united streams form the Kurgil or Thangskam river. It isa consideraile 
village, spread over the well- wooded slopes which overlook the river below and the flourishing cul- 
tivation of Powen on the opposite shore; like Drés it is the head-quarters of a district, and a nam. 
ber of the mahardjé’s officials reside here. As at Wrds there is a small square toop- holed fort, with 
round turrets at the corners. ‘The fort is garri<oued by twenty men. 


Lamaytré may be reached as under— 


Kargil to Shergol . a * . . ei é : - 20 miles. 
Kharbu (a Bhot village) . . . . i. _ . . 18 , 
Lamayitré. é ‘ $ é : ‘ ‘ 16 4», 
64 
—— (Forsyth). 


For road to Sirti from Kargil see Route No. 75. 


12. Locaan. -| 18 0 | Supplies und water pr-curable; country an elevated 
148 0 | pluiu, of some squure miles, with partial cultivatior ; 
| road good. 

From Kargi) the road crosses the river in front of 
the fort by tw» or three log bridges which are connected by a line of embankment, and rises out 
ot the hollow for 4 or 5 miles acrossa high undulating tract of gravel which occupies the 
angle between the two rivers and then dexcends into the Pashkvam valley, which ig still more 
beautiful than that of Kargil and with much more cultivation and trees. The successive reaches 
on either shores, as the river winds down the valley, are occupied by flourishing little hamlets: 
these are surrounded by their corn-fields and plautations of willow and poplar and present a pleas- 
ing picture of prosperity amidst the bare rocks nround., Beyond them the vall-y contracts sude 
denly at a gorge (on the cliffs to the right ot which are the remmins of stone purapets surmounted 
by the ruins ot @ fort) through which the rond passes over some very heavy ground, The path is 
very narrow and overlooks the river as it scoops its way through a small passage in the serpentine 
.rocks up to Lotsum, a village of thirty or forty houses. 


18. Munpexa . -| 12 0 The road follows the course of the river, crossing it 
————-| 169 0 } six or seven times by bridges, through a contracted, 
tortuous, and wild defile of bare rocks which close in 
upon the water channel in a confused succession 
and no order. The path is very narrow und difficult, and a detour has to be made over some 
very steep spurs. About 8 miles from loteum the defile widens out into a more open valley, 
and there ie » good deul of cultivation. In this valley stands the village of Shergol. Here there is 
& monastery perched on a cliff high up, above the river. It is merely a broad wall of loose - 
set stones; its measurements are 93 paces long, 8 paces broad, and 4 feet high. Leaving 
Shergol the road proceeds up a well-cultivated vulley i: which the fields slope down to the river in 
wide terraced slopes. At the entrance of this valley, 4 miles from Shergol, is Mulbekh, where 
there is a very picturesque monastery perched on the top of a rock about 200 feet high. Supplies 
and water priocurable. Poplar and willow trees of good growth are seen on this march. 


KHARBU . ‘ -| Hoo Just after leaving Mulbekh is @ colossal image of 

———-| 170 0) Buddha about 20 feet high. Beyond this, continuing 

up the valley through a succession of corn-fields and 

. A hamlets, the road turns away from the Wakha river, 

and #' about a mile from the image of Buddha procerds up a dry gully, winding amongst bare 

schistise slopes, topped by banks of conglomerate and ridges of stratified limestone; the ascent ia 
very gradunl the whole way,to the top of the puss, which is called the Namike. About half way ©) 

there is a spring of fresh water. The elevaiion of the pars is 11,900 ft. (Bellew.) The 

descends by a long slope to the valley of the Shitang river, which flows north towards Skardé; the 

road then turns to the right and, following up the course of the river in a south-eastern direction, 

passes along a fertile tract similar to that on the other side of the puss, and reaches Kharbu. 

Elevation 11,360, This villuge is at the base of a precipitous cliff, on the very summit of which 


are the ruins of a former villnge which was iubabited about fifteen yearsago. Supplies and water 
procurable. 


15. Lamar6né -| 190 The rond leads up the defile over a succession of 
(11,520 ft.) —— | 188 0 | kuolls of coupieisetate rock, and at about the fifth 

mile crosses the river by 8 spare bridge to the little 

2 village of Hanadku. Beyond this the river comes 

down from the Kanji valley through a devp dark cleft in the vertical cliffs of the slaty mountains 
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© the right of the road, and where it debouches on the Kharbu valley is joined by a thready riva- 
et, which drains the long slopes of the Photo La range. The road follows up the main channel of 
his latter stream and by an easy, gradual ascent rises to the crest of the Photo La, where is a con- 
spicuoug chorten, ‘The elevation is 13,670 feet. The view from the top is singularly monotonous 
in the repetition of its driary aspect. In whichever direction the eye is tarned it is met by the 
same unvaried prospect of long slopes of crumbling schist topped by the serrated peaks of the 
vertical strata of slate. No forest appears to gladden the prospect, uor is a vestige of pasture 
traceable, to mitigate the rough sterility of the scene. Descending the gully for 2,000 feet the 
village of Lamaytird is reached. It is built among sand and gravel rocks, the tops of which are 
every where surmounted by little gods’ houses. The inhabitants’ houses are built below these, 
There is a large monastery here, perched on the summit of a cliff. 


16. Kunuace , -; 12 0 Supplies and water plentiful. 
oR KHALSI 201 O[ The path leads down between lacustrine banka of fine 
(10,000 ft.) clay into a deep and dark winding defile, over- 


looked by some isolated pillars of gravel, It then crosses from side to side, following a thready 
little etream through a succession of clefts in the rock ; and traversing steep slopes of loose, dis- 
integrated slate by a soft unstable track which looks down upon tremendous precipices below and 
up at stupendous height, above, finally reaches the bottom of the gully, where it joins « defile 
through which flows a clear blue stream coming down from the Lanskar hills to the right. The 
road leads down this tortuous defile by a carefully constructed path along the river’s banks across 
the slopes of rock and débris which form them, and, crossing the stream by spur bridges two or 
three times en route, emerges into the more spacious valley ot the Indus, here called Sing Kha- 
bubs, on whose opposite bank is the high road from Ladék to Skardi. The Indus here flows be- 
tween shelving banks of conglomerate and gravel. Its stream presents a turbid and boisterous 
current rolling noisily over the rocks obstructing its way. The whole country hereabouts is 
almost devoid of vegetation, and the hills are mostly composed of granite, gneiss, and schist of a 
chocolate colour. Here and there one finds tuft of grass. Tho scenery is of the most rugged and 
grand description, but soon becomes wearisome from its monotony. Ata mile from where the rvad 
strikes the Indus « bridge is reached, which spans the Indus at a spot where the stream is only 
40 feet wide, with precipitous rocks on either side. There isa small fort here and custom-house 
at the northern end of the bridge. ‘The road now joins the high road to Skardi, a broad track 
over the hard, gravelly ground, strewed with rolled blocks of granite, which forms the strip of 
land between the river and the bounding slopes of slate and echist débris. Two miles farther up 
the river Khalsi is reached, a pretty little village where there is some cultivation at a spot where 
for 2 miles the valley widens considerably. Elevatien 10,400 feet. The cultivated lands lie 
on th. top of a thick platform of alluvium, through which the river has excavated a deep 
channel, The lends of the village slope gradua!ly from the base of the mountains to the edge of 
the cliff overhanging the river, and the fields are made into level terraces by walls of stones from 
8 to 6 feet high. Numerous streams of water are conducted through the fields for irrigation. 
The crops consist of wheat, barley, buckwheat, peas and oil-seed. Fruit-trees ara abundant, chiefly 
apricots. There are the remains of afort a mile or so further up the river beyond a deep ravine 
which intervenes between it and the village, perctied on an isolated rcck which command: tho 
at a narrow bend of the stream. It was demolished eome forty years ago, and the present 
Tittle fort commanding the K halsi bridge was built in its etend. . . 
From Khalsi to near Léh, the Indus valley has but one character. The river flows either 
between rocks or alluvial cliffs; the hills are not lofty, and are bare except where mountain 
atreams water the alluvial plateaux; sod here villages are formed and corn-fields and orchards 


flourish.—( Drew.) 
ABLA . 9 The road now leads over some rough ground, ob- 
on ee -| 209 0 | structed by a confased jumble of rocks of varied 
colour and composition, which tumble down the 
slones into the valley below; then the path — 
to a gravelly bank, covered with granite boulders, similar to that left at Khalsi: on this fia 
drift stands the village of Narla or Snarla, with its walnut trees and apricot orchards, gra- 
velly fields of corn. 


H the 
18. SasPon .| 18 0 ‘The road lies up the valley of the Indus along 
227 0 | right bank, and crosses several bluffs projecting peer 


it. The valley is hers narrower than before, = 
a one rocky. In the earegg ee this meroh 
vegetation begins to revive. The tamarisk frit the water-courses, hamlets. 
appear on either side of the river perched upon hi boulder banks, separated by deep rsvines. 
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The road during this march frequently ascends to some height in places where the banks of the 
river are too rugged to permit a passage. : . : 

Saspol is a small village, The river here is about 100 yards wide, and is seldom fordable. 
19. Niwv ‘ | 13 0 After an hour’s march over some rough ground, and 
crossing a little torrent from the hills on the 
left, the road turns away from the river-bank and 
ascends the banksof thetorrent. At firet the banks 
are green and turfy, but after about a mile the road enters adry stony ravine, along the bed of 
which the road gradually ascends. At the summit, about 1,000 feet above the Indus, the path 
emerges suddenly upon a wide and open gravelly plain. To therighta number of low hills con- 
ceal the course of the Indus; to the left the mountain range recedes to some distance. The road 
lies for several miles over this barren plain, which is entirely alluvial, descending afterwards 
very abruptly into a deep, flat-bottomed hollow, excavated by aconsiderable stream. In this hol- 
low, quite concealed till close at hand, is the village of Basgo. The plain just passed over is called 
the Hesgo Thang. It is an arid waste with hardly a blade of vegetation to vary the bare nsked- 
neas of the soil, The road follows up the course of the valley till near the Indus, and then as- 
cends its left bank and emerges upon another extensive alluvial platform, high above the river 
but parallel with it. This valley i: a fertile and populous tract in this region of sterility and 
solitude. Nimu is at the east end of the plateau to which the road ascends from the Basgo 
valley. 

hae Narla there is a route to Nimu by Hemis. From Narla this road turns up a gorge in 
the low hills, passes Timisgam, and ascends to Hemis Shukpa, where there is a remarkable grove 
of very ancient pencil cedars. It is a large village situated on an elevated plateau ; supplies and 
water procurable. 

From Hemis Shukpa the road passes through Yangthang and Tarutse, and at 8 miles Lakir 
aud thence to Basgo. For the first half of the way the road is stony. Basgo isa large village ; 
supplies and water procurable. 

20, Lin . 14 0 About a mile from Nimu the Indus is joined by the 

(11,500 ft.) Lanskar river. The valley here is very rocky and 

precipitous. The road to Léh does uot follow the 
Toran : ay 154 0 | Indus, but leads along the skirt of some granite 
hills over an undulating gravelly tract, which 
dually widens into the Lad&k valley. At about half-way the road descends the river channel, It 
here presents a wide bed through which the Indus winds its way amidst patches of cultivation 
and pasture. ‘The valley is here from 6 to 8 miles across, and continues 80 for 40 or 50 miles. 
On the left of the road under the granite rocks is a succession of Jacustrine banks of fine 
clay which slope down to the basin in four or five steps. They end ous narrow pass in the rocks 
below Pitck Gonpa. This is a monastery which looks over the valley from the summit of a high 
rock on the river-bank, and to the right of the path : after this the road ascends a long gravelly 
slope, at the top of which stands L¢h, piled up on the hill sides in the fashion of the country, 
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ROUTE No. 72. 


Sginagak TO Sinpart AND THENCE TO SHartpr (By KanzaLwaN AND 
Kisuan Ganea Vater.) 


Distancs mF ures. 


Stage or balting-place, Deseription, &c. 
Interme- | rotq) 
diate. 
Sanacar 
To 64 0| See Route No. 69, 
6, Kawzatwan (7,400 
ft. 
) 5 Gn The Bdrzi Dok stream is bridged below Kansalwan; 
6. Tusopat . e 76 0 | it may also be forded; the path then lies through the 
fields in a north-westerly direction, and rises on to the 


Yis-marg, 2 grassy plain, surrounded with forest, above 
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the left bank of the Kishan Ganga. The path descends gradually over this plain, and throogh 
patches of forest, nearing the river, and descending to its banks at the village of Bakthaor, just 
before reaching which the Shalapat stream is crossed by a (kadal) bridge. [On the banks of this 
atream is a sidrat, shaded by a clump of suffeda trees, the neighbourhood of which forms a conve- 
nient place for encamping.] Other smaller streams are crossed entering the village, which is 
situated at a bend of the Kishan Ganga ; the path then lies through the fields, which extend for a 
considerable distance along the left bank of the river; it crosses the Zebbin Nar and Makkar Kart 
streams. Leaving the fields there are two paths, an upper one for ponies, and a lower one for foot- 
ngeta; the latter descends to the bank of the river, and lies over boulders to the Malik 
whkari bridge, which crosses the Kishan Ganga. The bridge measures about 125 feet between 
the abutments, After crossing the bridge, the path at first leads over some upa aud downs along 
the right bank of the river, passing the Bobal caves, soon sfter which it becomes level, lying 
through the fringe of grass and forest at the foot of the rocky sides of the mountains at the edge 
of the river, Before reaching the junction of the Gagai streata, the path turns to the east, and 
crosses the end of the spur to the kadal bridge which spans the stream; it then follows along the 
right bank to ite junction with the Kishan Ganga, just below which the village of Thaobat is 
situated, Supplies scanty. 

(A path to Astor lies up the valley of the Gagai stream. ] 

7, Stapagst. 56 0 Leaving Thaobat, path lies at first through the fields 

—_—_—__ and then by a very narrow track, above the bank of the 
river to a flat bit of cultivation and a few huts, consti- 
tuting the village of Sutti,where there used to be a bridge 
over the Kishan Ganga; it then passes on through the fields and over the boulders along the bank 
of the river to the fields of Nikeron (there is an upper path for ponies); leaving this small village 
on the right, path descends through open forest, and above the bank of the river, debouching on the 
fields of Halmathan, and passing through the village, it crosses a stream by a small (kadal) bridge, 
and then lies through the fields west of the village, and thence descending through patch of forests 
rises along the bare side of the hill above the river, descending somewhat to the fields appertaining 
to Sirdari ; path then rises and falls, crossing the ends of the spurs, and just before reaching the 
village makes a short steep descent and ascent, crossing the Shindas stream by a small (kadal) 
bridge; it then makes another short steep descent, and passes through the fields to the village of 
Sirdari, situated on sloping ground above the right bunk of a stream, which is bridged on the path 
just above its confluence with the Kishan Ganga. 

When the crops are in the ground, space availuble for encamping is limited, but a place may 
be found below the village to the east, on the banks of the Kishan Gunga. Supplies cannot be 
depended upon. [July 1872.] 

At Sirdari the path by the banks of the Kishan Ganga ends; it may be traced for a short 
distance beyond the village through the fields round the grassy spur and through the forest on the 
bank of the river, but the track is soon lost, and further progress becomes impossible for laden 
coolies; but the passsge to Sharidi haa been accomplished by thia route; it entails, however, great 
labour snd risk, and is only practicable when the river is low. It is said that the lightning hes 
broken up the rocks on the banks of the river, whereby the difficulties and dangers of the passage 
are increased, 

The Kashmir government despatched a kossid to Chilés by this route about twenty years ago ; 
and three years ago it was surveyed, but the difficulties proved so great, that the mabéréja absodoned 
the intention of making a road. The party consisted of a jemadar and eight sepoys, aud the passage 
occupied eight days; but it is anid that it may be accomplished in less. 

The following are the stages:—(1) Sirdari to Pul- 

Torah : : a wide (where it is proposed to establish a village), pass- 
80 | ing Shisterpo, a very difficult and precipitous rock ; 

(2) Gratab; (3) Sorfrab or Junahoi; (4) Kail-ab. On 
the right bank of this stream, at some little distance above its junction with the Kishan Ganga, 
there is a village called Kazlan, containing about fifteen houses. From this village Sharidi may be 
reached by two paths; the lower one by the Puri rocks is the shorter, but more difficalt ; the 
upper path lies over the mountains by the small village of Nundan. This part of the journey 
occupies two or three days. Bridges must be thrown across the Pulwide, Gratab, Surfrab, and 
Kail streams, ns they are not fordable. ; 

The following information regurding the peth between Sharidi and the Kail stream was 
obtaived at the former place :— : ‘ 

Leaving Sharidi it crosses the rope suspension bridge to the right benk of the Kishan Gangs 
and aibes ibe Sargan by a kadal bridge, and on by the hank of the river to Seri (24 kos), » small 
village surrounded by a little cultivation ; it was founded about five years ago, and uow coutains 
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rour houses; thence to the Puri rocks (2 £os), on to Nur Sheikh-ki-Basti, one house (2 kos), and on 
to the Kail village (3 kos). 

The journey can be divided by halting on the Seri side of the Puri rocks; the path is de- 
ecribed as being difficult, but is traversed by laden coolies with light loads, and is open throughout 
the summer. Cattle can only be conveyed to the Kail stream, when the river is low, by following 
first one bank and then the other, beng swam from one side of the Kishan Ganga to the other, as 
may be necessary. {From native information. ] 

(Bates, from native information.) 


ROUTE No. 73. 
SainaGark ro Sxarré (sy Gérais ann tue Deosar Piatns.) 


——————————— lO Ee 


Distawce 1 MILES. 


Stage or halting-place. | ~ Description, &e. 
I 
ppt Total, 
11. Latraxt (12,500 13 The plains of Dcosai consist of about 590 square 
ft.) 180 | miles of gently undulating ground, averaging at least 


14,000 feet, surrounded on all sidea by rugged moun- 
tains 16,000 to 17,000 feet. The drainage escaping 
through a gorge falls into the Drés river above Kirkitchu, 

Not a bush, nor the slightest sign of vegetation is to be seen; whilst the sienna tints of the 
weather-worn granite surfaces, which pervade everything, add to the extreme deslation of the 
ecene. The plainsare swampy snd swarining with mosquitoes and marmota, no other living 
creatures, 

The road across these plains is very easy, but is only free from deep snow from about the mid- 
dle of July till the end of September. 

There are no inhabitants ; but grass, fuel, and water are obtainable at the halting-places, 


12. Usarman (13,970 12 The road crosses wide plateaux, which are dry and 

ft.) ——| 142 | stony; and narrow valleys which have some little 
pasture. 

18, Kazritv (7,636 16 Cross the Burji La, 15,878. The descent at first is 

ft.) 158 | steep, over a rough, stony slope; it then follows a ra- 


vine, Beyond Chogochu-mik (the grent water eye or 
. spring) the read is good, and the descent steady, with 
precipitous spurs of slate rock on either side; birches and junipers occur. Karpitu is situated at 
the end of this ravine. Vigne mentions « place called Darwhza of Burji. He says the defile is here 
narrowed toa breadth of ouly 25 feet. recipitous rocks of gneiss and slate rise from each side 
of it, and between them is 8 atrong wall of wood and stone which is loop-holed for musketry, aud 
a hole about three feet high, sufficient forthe passage of the stream. At this, and every other 
possible point of attack, the Baltie with very little trouble can roll down stones of great size, and 
in any quantity. 


14. Sxarp6é——. . 3 


Toran 


161 | 
| 
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ROUTE No. 74. 


Sainacas to SuxrHpar in THe Sinp Vater (sy Pampde, Awintipéu, on 
Sées6, Tear, axp THe Maz Sanz.) 


Authorities.— Bates (FROM NATIVE INFORMATION). 


eee eee eee 


Distance 1 MILES. 


Stage or halting-place, Description, &c. 
Entermes Total. 
1. Pamrée. . 84 By good read, or by boat, see Itinerary of the Jhe 
— 84 lum.—(Koule No. 27.) 
There is a road from— 


PAMPUR to LUDDG. 


The path leaves the south-esst end of the town, and passes by the ushakor, a marsby lake, which is filed 
with water from the Jhelum, with which it communicates by a channel which flows between the north end of the 
town and the Nand Sabib Bagh ; it then crosses over the Pampur or Sonakrand (golden basket) wadar amid the 
saffron beds, This tableland is dry and bare, eave here and there a solitary tree at long intervals, The peth then 
turns almost due east, passing in a ravine, on the mgbt hand the villages of Due (1 hour 10 minutes) and on the 
left hand the zidrat of Ssiad Jaffir, which‘ is surrounded with trees and enclosed by a mud wall. About 14 mile 
farther on the considerable village of Luddu is reached (total 1 hour 36 minutes), about 5 miles, The path is 
b dry, and level throughout. 
¢ ruing are situated at the foot of the epur s few hundred yards to the eouth of the village. 

From Luddu there ie an excellent road over the table-land by the foot of the mountsins to Latapér, a village 

on the right bank of the Jhelum; the distance is sbout $ miles. [July 1873,] 


PAMPOE to SHAR. 


Leaving the town of Pamptr the path lies throagh the Nand Bégh, and acrove the aod rice-flelds to 
the email village of Uffin, 1 mile, whence the path rises to Balabema, s large villege on the edge of the wader, 
1 mile, throug! which it descends, and after ing emall village of Indros on right hand, ries over low apur to 
path is rather etony; it then pasees on in a south-easterty direction to Shar, 1 mile; total about 6 miles. 

is is a good, broad, dry peth throughout, except w 


a. Awinrtrépr . . 94 jie By good road or by boat.—(See Route No. 37.) 


3. Trix. ‘ 60 Leaving Awdntiptr path follows base of the Wastar- 
————| 240]wan mountain in a south-ensterly direction for 
about a mile to the small village of Bi, shortly 
after leaving which it ascends to the high level 
plain, which it crosses in an easterly direction by a broad dry track passing through Chak, a small 
village lately founded by the governor of Kashmir, shortly after which it descends into the valley ; 
it then lies through rice cultivation, and is generally rough and wet, crossing the streams (by 
small kedal bridge, or they may be forded without difficulty) jast before reaching the village 
of Nuodal, lesving which the zidrat and spring of Sat Saind with ite large poplar trees is left at 
aome distunce to the right, and the arg coutinaes as before throngh the rice-fields to the village 
of Balli. Trél lies rather more ti a wile due east of this village; the path lies through the 
rice-fields, and crossing the stream ascends to the plateau on which Trél stands. The total dis- 
tance is between 5 and 6 miles, [June 1872.] 
On proceeding up the river to Tadrus or Strsu, 4 miles, there is another road to Tril. 
Leaving Tsirus or Sdrai, which is a considerable village situated on the right benk of the 
Jhelum between Bij Behéra and Awéntipdr, the path lies in a south-easterly direction through tbe 
rice-fields to Takki Bal, whence it turns up the valley in a north-easterly direction by the foot of 
the Awdntipdr wadar to the village of Larmu; the ch, which is smooth, broad and level, passes 
on to the village of Woplewan, then to Amis, and then to Larriar, which latter village is situated 
at the north-east end of the wadar, The path then crosses a patch of rice cultivation, and, otrik- 
ing another table-land, passes along it between the village of Mir and riérat of Ssied Fekradin, 
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which is built on the edge of the ridge, from whence i¢ passes on to the large village of Kalli (a 
spring of water shaded by some fine chunar trees by the side of the road); the path then asceinda 
and crosses the tuble-land to the large village of Trél, Supplies abundant; excellent water; and 
ample space for encamping. Good road throughout, 6 miles from Stirsd. 

There is a road from— 


Tit ro Suiréxa BY THE Batemorn Roap. 


Toatea gf tts ost to" 7 0° She Wallar pargana, the road ascends by the villages of Sewa, Mandir, 
and na 6 yo ' « * Lebindjar, on the descent into the Dachiopara valley. 

|, 2 ti + &*  asérge this path, [ From native informaties. 
4 ABPHAL. . 70 Leaving Trl, the path proceeds in a hortherly diree- 


$1 0 [tion through the fields to the village of Dewa; it 

then passes On just above Dobwan (n spring and 

three houses shaded by some trees), and through 

rice-fields; crossing several branches of the Arphal stream to the village of Kuchmalla, and 

leaving Nader to the left, it proceeds through rice-fields, rising slightly to the village of Lurgam, 

whence it continues, as before, to the village of Lurao, situated on one of the main branches of the 

Arphal stream, sbout 25 feet wide and two feet deep, flowing with a moderate current; it ie 

bridged by two large slabs of stone; the path then passes on between the villages of Handura to 

the east and Pastuni to the west (from this village there isn road to Pampiir, crossing the ridge) 

to below the village of Wargarh, whence it turns down through the rice cultivation in the middle 

of the valley, crossing the Lam stream (fordable) by a bridge, and leaving the village of Dard- 

gund on the left bank, it passes on up to Arphal. A small village; some supplies; excellent 
water ; and grass and shade for encamping. A good road, having a very slight rise. 

The distance from Tsirus or Awdntipdér to Arphal can easily be accomplished in one march. 


& KancuappaL “ 40 Leaving Arphal, the path, which is smooth and almost 
i—————| 35 0 | lvvel, continues in a northerly direction up the val- 
ley, passing close to the village of Kanagund, 
whence it lies by the left bank of the stream, with 
slight rise, fo the considerable village of Satura, at the south end of which is a large ziérat sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. (From this village the rouds separate, one vid Zostén continuing in a 
northerly direction, the path by Narastdén turning up the valley to the enst). Leaving Satura, 
path crosses a small stream by (kanal) bridge, and keeping up the sonth side of the valiey rises 
gently to the small hamlet of Gutru, whence it rises through cultivation and beautiful forest, 
crossing numerous rills aud branches of the Brariangan stream, and the main stream by a (kaual) 
bridge, just before reaching the hamlet of Narastén, which lies on the north side of the valley. 
From Narastén the path turns up the valley of a small stream flowing from the Saraibua moun- 
tain ; the ascent is more marked, but is not steep; at bout a mile from tho village, path crosses 
the atream by a (kanal) bridge, and renches the small camping ground called Kancburbal, situated 
in a wooded glade on the right bank of the stream under the rocks, Fuel and water plentiful; 
no supplies. 
6. GroxUun . 60 Leaving camp, the path turns up the spur to the 
—~-——j 41 0 | west, and follows it in a northerly direction, The 
ascent, which occupies about 356 minutes, is steep, 
but the path is good; it then lies along the top of 
the spur by the edge of the forest rather in a north-easterly direction, the ascent being less 
steep, to a shepherd’s hut situated on the grasay side of the hill, This place 1s Fnown as Dudala; 
it lies a few hundred yards south of the Hobal Pathar encamping ground. From this point there 
are two paths, one continuing north and joining the Zostén and Nagbaran route ; the other tarns 
up the Korbat mountain ina north-easterly direction. Following the latter, the path makes a 
long steep ascent to the Punsél Marg, a grassy plain lying between the rocky Saraibun mountain 
to the south-east, and the Barrinwat mountain on the north-west. The path descends through the 
grassy marg, Crossing the small stream which drains it, and lies along the east side of the valley, 
joining the path by Zostén and Nagbaran Marg, and continuing up the valley for about 3 miles to 
the camping ground of Geokian, which is situated in a sheltered spot in the narrow grassy valley 
ou the right bank of the Arrah stream, here called the Mar Sar mala, Juniper bushes furnish the 
only supply of fuel. Thermometer, 4 p.m., 7th July, 58° in shade. Large flocks of shcep are pas- 
tured in the valley. 

t kian encamping groand th sald to fo, 26 in 
putin no Geokian it croeees the Get ae “= nab tia eo ean ig ea Sey Peo of the 
gtream which flows from the Jake to Lid» «= . «= a ‘ * the Lidar, where 
there are newally sore shepherds’ huts, € 2 7 * bo. me te May hej ! wa the course 
Lidar, passing about half way the deserted village of Aro, 7 kos. The Ramadatch mountain is steep ; the reat 
this path ie said to be down an easy elope. 
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7. JavIMaRG . ci 60 The path keepson the right bank of the stream, and 
\———- —-| 47 0 | rises gradually up the grassy valley, which bends 
towards the north-west, The mountains on both 
sides are steep and rocky, those to the west being 
perpendicular hoary cliffs. (A little beyond the track leading over the Ramadatch mountain to 
the north-east to the Tar Sar, there is another leading in the same direction over the Wainihing 
Ramadatch ; this latter track appears to be very steep). Approaching the Mar Sar, which is 
about three miles distant from the Geokian camping ground, the valley is narrowed by a mass of 
rock, called Thamtal; passing these rocks to the south-west, the path rises gradually to the lake, 
crossing the Arrah stream just after it issues from it. The stream is here small and can be forded, 
but it soon increases in volume in its passage down the valley. After crossing the stream, the 
path lies along the north-east side of the lake, over masses of boulders and snow (8th July), ascend- 
ing the range to the north; this ascent is steep, but not otherwise difficult; the track is scarcely 
distinguishable, but the summit of the pass is inarked by two upright stones (probable elevation 
about 14,000 feet). The descent on the north side to the Chanda Sar is not so steep as the 
ascent ; the track lies along the west side of the Inke, and a little further on debouches into the 
Jajimarg, towards its western extremity. This camping ground is ata great elevation, and the 
supply of juniper for fuel is exceedingly scanty. The total distance from the Geokian camp to 
the Jajimarg is about 6 miles, and, when the snow lies deep, takes laden coolies about 6 hours ; 
later in the season it would be advisable to pusb on to the Sonamas Marg. 


From Jajimarg there ig said to bes good path to Lidarwat; it makes a gradual descent, following the course 
of the stream and passing Sangam and Hamwas, two places euitable for encamping ; the distance 1s about 4 kos, 


8. SGBPHRAB . ‘ 9 0 The track lies in a westerly direction to the end of 
- the marg, passing a small tarn to the south-west. 

(The name of this piece of water seems to be Sona 

ToTaL 2 ‘ 56 0 | Sar, that above it, invisible from the level of the 


———~| mary, Yem Sar, and that to the west, likewise invisi- 
ble, Kem Sar). The track then leaves the Jajimarg by the gorge to the north-west, dropping 
down au abrupt, rocky descent to the Sonamas Marg, down which it passes towards its northern 
extremity,where it crosses to the right bank of the stream, ascending for a short distance the 
mountain towards the north, and dropping down through the forest along the side of the moun- 
tain, and over the spur in s north-westerly direction to the village of Sirphrar in the Sind valley. 
The distance from the Jajimarg camp to Surphrar is probably about 9 miles, and it takes 
coolies as many hours to traverse it. 

This route is seldom or never used, and the track is not well defined. That part of the rond 
between Trél and the Mar Sar presents no difficulties, and is continually traversed by shepherds 
with their flocks. The path by Norastén, which has been described, is said to be preferable to 
that by Zostén, for the reason that it is less steep, less slippery, and not so long; moreover, by 
the latter route, the passage of the Arrah stream at Nagbaran is often a matter of difficulty. 
From the Mar Sar the track leads to the Jajimarg, from which place to the Sonamas Marg no 
track exists. No pathway could be discovered leading from the Jajimarg to Surphrar in a 
north-westerly direction. ‘The track to the north, down the Sonamas Marg, and above the right 
bank of the Kishegrar stream, is scarcely marked, and is only occasionally uscd by persons 
collecting birch-bark. [Ju/y 1972 ] 
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ROUTE No. 75. 


Srinagar To Sérx6 anp THENcE To Léu (py NowsGe, THE Maraan Pasa, 
InsHin, BasMay, AND THE Buot Kuo.) 


(ALSO BY THE KWAJ KUR ROUTE AND SURO.) 


Authorities —DREw—Bates—\s oNTGOMERIE, 


1 
! DIstamCE IN MILES, 


stage or halting-place. Description, &c, 


i Inter. 
| mediate, | Total. 


By good road, but generally by boat. 


2. IstamaBip -| 35 0 
3. Kanrér 13 0 Huts; cross a low range. 
4. G6nan «| 14 0 Pass Nowbig, leaving which the path, which is 


62 0! smooth and level, proceeds in a noith-easterly direc- 
tion up the valley; ut about a mile it passes through the hamlet of Tungwin, aad on to Gadram- 
man, and leaving the small village of Banmattu to the west, it passes through Hairmuttu, which 
lies at the foot of the mountains forming the west side of the valley; thence it continues ap the 
valley, and enters the forest to the west of Gtiran. 


5. InsHis .| 18 0 | The path ascends gradually along the right bank of 

80 0! the stream, passing through ecve-al grassy glades, 
and making a short descent to the Hadjibal stream, 

t which is crossed by a kanal bridge Atter 

the forest, the valley contracts conside:ably, the mountain sides to the south being steep, 

with dense pine forest; on the north the hills are less ubrupt and more open, covered with grass 

and rocks. After crossing the Hadjibal stream the rise becomes more decided, but the path is no- 

where steep or difficult. 

‘Lhe path ascends the spur, which is covered with scrub jungle, to above the limit of the forest, 
and then lies along its grassy side; then becomes rocky, crossing wuch snow (10th June). 
A few upright stones mark the top of the Margan Pass (elevation 11,600 feet), the ascent to which 
is easy aud gradual throughout, aud practicable for ponies. Having gained the top, the peth, 
which is quite level for about 1} mile, lies through a narrow gali, between the steep sides of the 
mruntain just before commencing the descent; the remarkable peaks called Nun and Kén are 
seen over the crests of the mountains forming the east side of the Mard Wardwan valley. 

The descent is at first very gradual along the left bank of the stream formed by the melting of 
the snows on the pags; the path then keeps above the stream along the bare, rocky side of the 
mountain, crossing numerots rills. The first indications of forest on the descent, consisting of s 
few birch trees, have received the name of Miran-ki-Burwiz, a legend relating that they were pro- 
duced by a blow from the staff of a holy man of that name, A little further on, the path de- 
scends through a patch of pine forest called Pak Nak, and is rather steep; but for the rest of the 
way it lies almost continuously along the side of the bare precipitous mountain high above 
the torrent which rolls down the bottom of the valley ; in some placea it is rocky, nasrow, and 
steep, but for the most part the descent is gradual; the path strikes the Mari Wardwan valley 
_— villages of Bati on the right bank of the river and Wardwan on the left bank ; it thence 
a a abruptly the face of the hill, crossing the Mar Wardwan river just below the village of 
Inshin, The kadal bridge, which is now in rather rickety condition, measures about 60 fest 
between the piers. The camping ground at Inshin is at the south-west corner of the village 
shaded by a few stunted trees. Supplies cannot be depended upon, [Juse 1872.] 


A village of about twenty houses built of wood; 8 


6. Basmay lt -| 10 0 
90 0 | small dilapidated mud fort commands the villages 
no supplies. 
1072 
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7. SuxNia ° «| 10 0 Leaving Basman, the road ia level for some distance 
jH—————/| 100 0 | along the right bank of the river; it then crossesto the 
left bank, passing beneath the village of Gumbar 
(ten houses). and on through Rikinwas (five houses), 
crossing buck to the right bank before reaching Suknis (eight houses); no eupplics obtainable ; road 
level all the way. 


8. HaRMADULU -{ 10 0 ! Road level, following the righ* bank of the river; at 
——~-——/ 110 0} Harmaduln the river is crossed tv theleft bank by a 
double (4anal) bridge; it is not fordable when snows 
are melting. ‘here are no habitations at this place, 
but birch and pine wood is obtainable. Camping ground is on the rigbt bank of the river. 

9, PasaHoI -| 10 0 Cross to left bank of river by bridge; gradual ascent 
————| 120 0 | with occasional descents; road good. At Pajahvi 
there is a large rock capable of sheltering forty men. 
A kos to the west of the encamping ground the 
remains of an old fort are passed ; it is called Hampet, and stands opposite the confluence of the 
Drobaga Nai stream, which flows into the Bhut Khol at the Wishni Wuj. 


10, Karntan . .{ 14.0 The pnth is pretty level following the river-bank. 

————| 134 0 | The camping ground of Kaintal 1s a small plain on the 
Rang Marg, situated on the left bank of the river 
below the Saga nountains (Saga in Kashmfri siguifics 
* perpetual snow”). About half-way between Pajuhoi and Kaintal the Kounég is passed, from 
near which the path to Suirti by the Kwaj Kur Panjal (described below) branches off. At Kaintal 
the birch tree is found, and fuel is obtainable. 


11, Jatanor MarpAn; 22 0 This isa very long march, crossing the Bhut Khob 
|__| 156 0 | Pass (elevation 14,370 feet), 8 kos of ascent and 5 of 
descent, There is a small spot on the top of the pass 
usually clear of snow, where, in fine weather, travellers 
sometimes encamp ; but as no wood or fuel of uny description is obtsinable, cooked provisions must 
be carricd on this stages 
Jalaboi Maidén is merely a balting-plice; there are vo habitations, aud wood is not procur- 
able; water from a stream. 


} 


12. Séké s -| 17:0 | The path descends gradnally, crossing the Duneor 
————/ 173 0 river about 2 kos from Jalahoi Maidén, The river is 
' fordable, running in several channels. A Fort here 

‘ built by the Dogras in 1834. 


Drew gives the marches from Inshin thus :— 


Suknis . : : : . . ‘ ‘6 . 15 miles. 
Duamhoi . ‘* 5 e . . 7 A - 9s 
Moskolu . . . . - ‘ 7 . 1» 
Camp : . . 7 . . . . . 12 4 
Sara . . . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ A . wo, 
Kwaj Kur Route. 
10. Mossz Knot. ove | This route leaves that above described near the Ken- 


127 0 | nig between Pajahoi and Kaintal. ‘ F 
The Konnég is 4 kos from Pnjahoi; leaving the 
Konnég the path ascends the Buban mountain to 
Morse Khol; it is steep. ‘The Morse Kho} cawping ground is a swull plain; some bnehes Furnish 
a scanty supply of fuel. 


i. Ganpan Man «| 17:0 The path ascends to Sekhihoi (in Kashmiri, “the 
—————| 144 0 | «andy place ”) or to Kaithoi (she haunt of thex); strewn 

2 kos, and then lies up the bed of the stream 4 kos to 

the summit of the Kwaj Kar Panjal; it ix then level, 

or with # gradual descent for 2 kos; it then passes between the Wazmal Deku peaks ou 
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either side of the path, and makes a steep descent to Gandan Mar, 2 kos. There are no habitations 
or wood; a little brushwood may be obtained. 


12, DuxrnyoB . ‘ 8 4 The descent to the Dunnor river, where this path 
152 4 | rejoins the Rang Marg route, is steep and rough. 
To Sérv . -| 138 4 


ee 


Totau . % tee 166 0 


These routes are usually open from June until November ; from about the end of July or the 
beginning of August, that by the Kang Marg, more generally known as the Saga route, is aban- 
doned in favour of the Kwaj Kur Panjal road, for the reason that, as the summer advances, the 
snow which bridges the Bhut Kho! stream gets rotten and breaks into holes. The Kwaj Kur route 
is the steepest. 

A considerable number of ponies are taken annually from Mara Wardwan for sale in Sir, 
usually by the Kwaj Kur pass; they must be led, as neither of the roads are practicable for laden 
animals, 

The traffic on these roads is inconsiderable, but for such commodities as are intended for markets 
south of the Banihé] Pass, they are more direct than the high road by Drds, and even in the case 
of goods intended for Srinagar, there is the advantage of water carriage from Islamabéd. 


It is probable that the customs duties levied on these roads are much lighter than on that by 
Drée, and this doubtless attracts some little traffic. [From native information. }—( Bates.) 


Tuence To Léx Village left bank Sard at junction of Nakpochu from 


THUS— west ; supplies and sheep procurable. A path leads by 
13, Sanxo i -| 18 0 the banks of Nakpochu past Omba village, and across 
191 0! the Omba La to Dras. Ascent difficult; descent easy. 
Kartee, the capital of the district, lies opposit: Sanku at junction of the Palamba Chu. 
14 Came . +] 13 0; 
204 0 
16 Karon, -| 13:0 Road along Siré valley. 


————| 217 0| From Kishtwar to Kargil the road is not fit for leden 
animals ; but a horse may be led. Closed for about 6 
months by snow in Bhot Khol Pass, See Route No, 71, 
Srom Kargil to Drds, and Route No. 70, Kargil to Kartaksha, 


23, Lin . 7 -| 120 0 See Route No. 71. 


Toray . . 
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Boot From To By Authorily. | Page. 
1 | Abbottabid.; Banjf —. -{Oghiand Chilas  .  .f 875 
2 | Abbottubéd.| Chilas =. . | Mozafarahéi, Sharidi, and stent 875 

I Kankarort River. 
8 | Abbottabéd.| Girais .| Kishan Ganga Valley —, | Bates-Montgomery.| 876 
4 | Abbottabéd.| Srinagar . . | Mozafarabid and Béramila | saward - é 838+ 
5 | Abbottabéd. | Srinagar . -| Mozafarabéd and Sopir .[ 0 o.... 8865 
6(a)| Ali Malik | Khirim Village ase Ahmed Ali Khéo. 891 
Marhi(Deosai)| (Astor). 
6 | Astor .|Binar  . abcd Biddulph =. =. | 891 
7 | Astor .| Ronda. . oseees Biddulph . = .| 892 
8 | Astor -[Skardi wwf aa Sues 899 
9 | Kandipira .| Gilgit . .|KamriPass . . «| Barrow - «| 893 
Oe)! Borzil Kothi| Skurdi . Seeuie Ahmad Alf Khén. 898 
10 | Dalhousie .|1éh ,. «| Chamba, Gukbgarh, and]... 899 
Lamayuri. 906 

10s) Daghoni .[skard@ =. «| Shigar © we | Aad Alf Khéa. 906 
lt | Darband =. | Banjf . -|The Indus. . -| The Molla . . 909 
13 | Dharmséla .| Srinagar . -| Chamba and Badrawér. Hague 912 
1s (Gilgit .| ps6... [Chouchar Pass. Hayward, Tanner, 914 
14 |Gilgit .[Gakéch .. cae Barrow ww 9S 
15 | Gilgit a: Cy) re Barrow : 916 
16 {Gilgit .|Imit . .|Cherkale . . .| Biddulph . 918 
17 Gilgit «| Kushir | ef sate 918 
18 | oes .| Nagar. ee A Hay ward—Bidds! 919 

wa), Gilgit «| Negar soit, Ahmad A Khéa .| 919 
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19 | Gilgit 
20 | Gujrét 


21) | Gujrat 
22) | Gujrat 


23 | Gérais 


24 | Gurdaspir 
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25 | Gurdasptr . 


25(a)| Hiapar 
25(2)) Hunza 


26 | Islamabéd . 


27 ‘| Islamabid 


26 | Islumabéd . 


29 | Sslamabéd 
30 | Jhelum 
31 | Kéghaén 


32 | Kishtwdr 
33 | Kishtwaér 


31 | Léh 
35 Léh 
36 | Leh . 
37 | Léh 
338 | Léh . 
39 | Léh 
40 | Léh . 
41 | Léh 


To 


Skarda 


Srinagar 


Astor 


Nagar 


«| Chalt 
Amrnéth & Baltal 


TInshin 


Petgém 


Gilgit 


Inshin 


Nowbig 


Gar 

Noh 
Pion 
Shéhddla 
Shébddla 


Shébdils 
Shébdils 
Skarda 
Skardi 


-| Srinagar . 


Leis 
-i Srinagar . 


Srinagar . 


Srinager . 


Baramdla . 


Srinagar . 


. 


° 


By 


sercee 


Baramgali,Cbota Gali Pass, 
and Kachgal River. 


Bhimbar and Pir Panjél . 


Réjaori, Pinch and Haji 
Pir Pass. 


Birzil Pass . 


Pathénkét, Kishtwér, and 
Marbal Pass. 


Pathinkdét, Badrawér, Brari 
Bal Pass. 


Vid Nagar river. 


By boat 7 . 


Rial Pawas Pass. . 


Nowbig and Hoksar Pass. 
Pinch and Orf . 


Petgém . . < 
Chingém Pass. 
Tanksé . . . . 
Digar and Shyok River. 
Saserund Karakoram Passes 


The Shyok and Karako- 
rau. 


Chang Chenmo : . 
Do. (Eastern Variation) . 

Chorbat and Khapéla . 

Ky the Indus (winter route) 
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Authority. 


Manifold. 


Ahmad Ali Khén 
Ahmad Ali Khan. 


pees 


Barrow, from native 


information, 
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LIST OF ROUTES—costinsed. 
It] me 
43 | Mari Pinch a a) Se oe 984 
44 | Maf Srinagar . Kohdla, Baramila; ulso| Pates, Montgomerie! 985 
Salar-ka-Dhar Pass. Drew. 
44(c)| Marf Srinagar . Kohala, Baramuls . | Grant ‘ . 990 
44(2)| Nagar Hispar 6 w]e Abmad Alf Khén ,| 991 
44(c)| Nagar Bunza 6 wf ae Abmad Al Khén .| 992 
45 | Nagar . | Skardi Hispar Pass. . eae batts 4 993 
46 | Round Astor Biddulph . .| 993 
47 | Ronda Skardu Biddulph =, 994 
48 | Sharidi Chilas Kamakdori Pass . | Bates, Montgomerie,| 994 
49 |Shupion Baramila Chrér und Gulmary . Bates 995 
60 | Sialkdt Srinagar Aknir, Bidil Pass . - | Bates, Montgomerie, 997 
Drew, Allgood, 
61 | Sialkot Srinagar , | Akndr, Réjdorf —. —. | Bates, Montgomerie, 1000 
Koberts, Drew. 
52 | Sialkdt Srinagar . Banibaé) Pass. . - | Bates, Montgomerie, 100] 
Woberts, Drew. 
62(a)| Sialkot Srinagar. .| Banihal Pass. . -| Younghusband .| 1006 
53 | Sialkot . | Srinagar | Jalalpér, Bhimbar and!  —...... 1007 
Rajsort. 
54 | Sinlkoe Srinagar . Jami, Chineni, Kishtwér . 1008 
55 | Sinthoe Srivagar . . | Jamd, Guldbgarh sl. ath Bead 1011 
56 | Simla Lae Kulu and Lahoud taje 1013 
87 | Simla SANG ves 1018 
68 | Simla Léh -|Sarhan, Spiti, Lahoul, 102! 
Zauskér. 
59 | Simla Srinagar . Kotgarh, Rotang Pasand| =... : 1024 
Kishtwér. 
60 | Skardi Astor . .; Banok Pass. . Vigne. . 4; 1029 
61 | Skardé Astor . -| Alumpi Pass. . : ping Godwin-Aue-; 1030 
nm. 
61(a}} Skarda Astor ‘ : ree see Abmad Ali Khén, 1031 
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LIST OF ROUTES—conci2ded. 


From 
61(b)| Skardé 
63 | Skardd 
Skardé 
4 =| Skardé 
66 | Skardi 
66 | Sopér 
67 | Sopér 
68 | Srinagar 
@9 | Sriuagar 
70 | Srinagar 
71+ «| Srinagar 
72 | Srinagar 
78 | Srinagar 
74 | Srinagar 
76 | Srinagar 


To By 
Bilafun Pass wf nase 
{Gilgit fw p a 
Nagar . Hispar Pass . . 
Rondu Left bank of Indus. 
‘Towards Yérkand | Mustégh Pasa 
Bandipir . + | Lalptra and Lol&b Valley . 
.| Guimarg . oe ren ere 
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Abbotabad, 875, 876, 884, 886 


Abbott, Captain, 6 
Abdali, Ahmed Shah, 126 
Abdulond, 161 
Abid, 161 

Acacia, 42 
Achamal, 161 
Achar, 161 
Achibal, 125, 161 
Achinathang, 162 
Achur, 162 
Achurbal, 163 
Adamabad, 163 
Addai, 163 
Addidak, 163 
Administration, 118 
Adur, 163 
Affrayda, 163 
Afghanistan, 126 
Afith, 163 

Agar, 164 
Agham, 164 

Aha Tung, 164 
Ahmad Shah, 126 
Aik river, 164 
Aitchison, Dr, 82 
Ajanabad, 164 
Ajimgarh, 164 
Ajjus, 165 

Akhal, 165 
Aknur, 165 

Aksai Chin, 10, 166 
Aktagh, 166 
Alchi, 166 
Alchuri, 166 
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Aliabad, 166 
Aliabad Sarai, 166 
Alder, 42 

Ali Malik Marhi, 891 
Alimalik Marri, 898 
Alibransa pass, 167 
Alikor, 167 

Alser, 167 

Alsu, 167 

Alsoa See Alsu 
Alumpi La, 167 
Amarnath, 11, 168, 944 
Amrawati, 168 
Amrgarh, 168 
Anaikot, 169 

Anar, 169 

Anat Nag, 170 
Anchar, 11, 170 
Andra, 170 

Animals, 94 

Ans, 170 

Anthokar See Khurmang 
Aora, 171 

Apple, 48 

Apricot, 47 

Ara, 170 

Arabul, 171 
Aramura, 172 
Arampura See Kulangam 
Arandu, 172 

Arat, 172 

Arats, 172 

Ardwin, 172 
Arghan, 172 
Arigam, 172 

Arihel, 173 
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Aripanthan, 173 
Arms factories, 22 


Arpat, 173 
Arphal, 173 
Arr, 174 
Arrah, 174 


Ashar, 114 
Ashdari, 175 
Askot, 175 
Askorle, 175 
Aso, 175 
Astan Marg, 175 


Astor, 3, 11, 15,27, 175, 891, 892, 


931, 1030, 1031 
Astor river, B 
Atholi, 179 
Athur, 179 
Ating, 902 
Atooli See Atholi 
Atsan Nambal, 11 
Atsun, 179 
Atta bagh, 179 
Atwat, 179 
Aurangzeb, 125 
Awantipur, 179 
Awatkula, 180 


Ba’ba’ Han’af--U-Din, 182 
Baba Kain-U-Din, 182 
Baba Khipura, 182 
Baba Marishi, 182 
Babor, 182, 183 

Badar, 183 

Baderakal, 183 
Badjaran, 183 

Badkhol, 183 

Badran, 183 

Badrawar, 183, 185, 935 
Bagh, 187 

Baghobal, 187 

Bagjani, 901 


Bahadur Shah, 125 
Bahadurkot, 188 
Bailah, 188 
BRaitheran, 188 
Bainch, 188 
Baiparan, 189 
Bajra, 62 

Bakal, 189 


Bakthaor, 189, 882 
Bal, 189 

Baladori, 189 
Balagran, 190 
Balahama, 190 
Balar, 190 
Balawar, 190 
Baital, 191 

Baltal Kotal See Zojila 
Baltis, 25, 194 
Baltistan, 3, 5, 15, 191 
Balti-Brangsa, 199 
Balti-Pulu, 199 
Baltoro, 199 
Bamay, 199 
Bambas, 199 
Bambu, 44 
Bamunn, 199 
Banagund, 200 
Bandakot, 200 
Bandapur, 200 
Bandarkut, 200 
Bandergund, 200 
Bandi, 200, 201 
Bandinar See Bandi 
Bandipura, 201, 893 
Bandor, 2 
Bandral, 201 
Bandralta, 201 
Bandu, 202 
Bandusar, 202 
Bangas, 202 
Bangil, 202 

Bangla, 202, 894 
Bani, 202, 934 
Bania, 203 

Banihal, 203, 204 
Banjil, 205 
Bankroar, 205 
Banmattu, 205 
Banmula, 205 
Bannialpura, 205 
Banok La, 205 
Banskor, 205 
Banyan, 44 

Banyir, 205 

Bao Fort, 206 
Bapumrishi, 206 
Bara, 207 

Tanskir See Bara 
Barachar, 207 
Bara Lacha pass, 8, 9, 207 
Barai pass, 207 
Baramga' la, 207 
Haranula, 10, Be 885, 945 
Baran, 209, 876 
Barapi, 210 

Barar, 30 
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Barasing, 96 
Bard-Ar, 219 
Bardhar pass See Bard-Ar 
Barerel, 210 
Bargam, 210 
Bargu, 210 

Bari, 210 
Bariben pass, 210 
Barigah pass, 210 
Barisil, 211 
Barmas, 211 
Barral, 211 
Barsala, 211 
Barshala, 211 
Bartso, 211 
Barwhie, 211 
Bas, 212 

Basant Pachmi, 212 
Basantha river, 212 
Basaoli, 212 
Basgo, 214 
Basha, 214, 215 
Basho, 216 
Basin, 216 
Basman, 216 
Basti, 216 

Bata, 217 

Batal, 217 
Batalkot, 217 
Batapura, 217 
Batgund, 218 
Batiyan, 218 
Batmalu, 218 
Batoli, 218 
Batpura, 218, 219 
Battergan, 219 
Batu, 219 
Bawan, 219 


Beloh, 220 

Bem, 220 

Beraru, 221 

Berberry, 44 

Bernier, 125 

Bhachcha, 22! 
Bhadarkashi, 221 
Bhadarwah See Badrawar 
Bhala, 221 


Bhaniyar, 221 

Bhao See Shummal Lungpa 
Bhara, 221 

Bhatkot, 222 
Bhaumajo See Bhumju 
Bhedri Ka Gali, 222 
Bhimbar, 222 
Bhimbar Gali, 222 
Bhot Kol, 222 

Bhot Kol Pass, 223 
Bhots, 10 

Bhugmur, 223 
Bhumju, 223 

Bhup Singh Pari, 223 
Bhurtpura, 223 
Bhutna, 223, 224 
Biafo, 225 

Biaho, 225 

Biano, 225 

Biarun, 225 

Bichlari, 226 
Biddulph, Major, 21 
Bien, 226 

Bifliaj, 226 

Bihu, 226 
Bij-Behara, 226 
Bilafun Pass, 1034 
Bilaur, 228 

Bilergu, 228 
Billata, 229 
Bimman, 12 

Bin Kad, 229 

Birch, 42 

Birds, 101 

Biregati, 229 

Birok La, 229 

Biru, 229 

Birwa, 229 

Bish La, 229 

Bisil, 230 

Bitarh, 230 

Black Range See Kali Thar 
Black Water See Nakpo-Chu 
Bo, 230 

Boats, 12 

Bobal, 230 
Bobernag, 230 
Boghdan, 230 

Bolor, 231 


Brahmaputra, 10 
Bragar, 232 
Brakchang, 233 
Braldu, 233, 234 
Brama, 234 
Brangza See Balti-Brangsa 
Brangsa Saser, 235 
Branyen, 235 
Brar, 235 
Brariangan, 235 
Brari Bal, 235 
Brarinamba!, 236 
Bridges, 13, 14 
Brimbar, 236 
Bring, 12, 236 
Bringhin, 237 
Bringhin-Lannor, 237 
Brinnar, 237 
Brint, 237 
Briound, 237 
Britz See Barisil 
Brok See Drok 
Brokpas, 237 
Brokpa-Magjo-Tandal, 242 
Bror, 242 

Bubar, 242 
Buddhists, 25 
Budil, 242 
Budkul, 243 
Budurmunu, 243 
Bugra, 243 
Buillunder, 243 
Bulachi, 243 
Bulakchi, 243 
Bujwas, 901 
Bulak-I-Murghai, 243 
Bulda, 244 

Buli, 244 

Bullan, 244 
Bumzu See Bhumju 
Bunar, 891 
Bundar Pass, 244 
Bungla Bul, 244 
Bunji, 244 

Buran, 245 
Buranambal, 246 
Burchathang, 246 
Burji La, 246 
Burnai, 246 

Burni, 246 
Burphrar, 246 
Burtsi, 246 

Buru, 247 

Burzil, 247 

Bunji, 875, 909 
Burawai, 881 
Burzil Kothi, 898 
Butwor, 248 
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Camp, 881 

Cattle, 85 

Cayley’s Pass, 249 

Celtis, 44 

Chachata, 249 

Chack, 249 

Chadartash, 249 
Chagra, 249 

Chahal, 250 

Chain See Tsin 

Chaingz, 881 

Chajosh Jilga, 250 

Chak, 250 

Chak, Kaji, 123 

Chak, Shams-V-Din, 123 
Chalk, 30 

Chakarkot, 250 

Chakoti, 250 

Chakr, 250 

Chakr Talao Camp, 250 
Chaksang See Tsakshang 
Chaliskot See Saliskot 
Chalna, 251 

Chalt, 251 

Chamba, 4, 11, 907 
Chamba border, 6 
Chamkot, 251 
Chammerian, 251 
Chamogah, 251 
Champas, 25, 251 
Champura, 252 
Chamshan, 252 
Chanagund, 252 
Chanda, 252, 253 
Chandak, 253 

Chandal, 253 
Chandanwas, 253 
Chandargund, 253 
Chandar Sar, 253 
Chandimar, 254 
Chandnian, 254 
Chandra Bhaga, 254 
Chang, 254 

Changan, 254 

Changas, 255 

Chang Burma, 255 
Changchenmo Valley, 255 
Chang La, 256 
Changehenmo Valley, 5 
Changlung, 257 
Changlung Burma Pass, 257 
Changlung Pangtung Pass, 257 
Changlung Yokma See Cayley Pass 
Changtash See Kumdan 
Chaagthan Plains, 258 


Changthang See Reng 
Chanla See Zangla 
Chanote, 258 

Chanpura, 259 
Chanthan, 259 
Chaomuk, 259 

Chaprot, 259 

Charak, 260 

Charasa, 260 

Charat, 260 

Charchar Pass, 260 
Chargali, 260 

Charkang, 261 

Charlung See Changlung 
Chashma Shahi, 261 
Chatar, 261 

Chatardhar, 261 
Chatargarh, 261 
Chatero, 261 

Chati See Satti 
Chatsabal, 262 

Chauki Chora, 262 
Chechian, 262 

Cheiyer, 262 

Chejwa, 262 

Chelang Labho Pass, 262 
Chenab, 14, 262 
Chengleng See Changlung 
Cher Kala, 266 

Cherry, 47 

Chestnut, 42 

Chhorten, 267 

Chibali, 26 

Chibhal, 267 

Chibhali dialects, 27 
Chibhalis, 25, 267 
Chibra Camp, 268 
Chibra Mangkang See Monkang 
Chika, 268 

Chikar,268 

Chiktan, 269 

Chil, 269 

Chila, 269 

Chilas, 269 

Chiling, 269 ; 
Chiling Chu See Zanskar River 
Chilung Pass, 269 
Chimehak, 270 

Chimre, 270 

Chimray, 270 

China, 120 

Chineni, 270 

Chingas See Changas 
Chingram, 270 
Chinjiart, 270 
Chipchuck, 270 

Chiri See Sowar 
Chishot, 271 


Chitta Pani, 271 

Chittar, 271 

Chitti Nadi, 271 

Chittingul, 271 

Chiuli, 271 

Choan, 272 

Chob-i-Pant, 45 

Chodra See Sadura 

Chogal, 272, 889 

Choi, 273 

Chokial, 273 

Chonchar Pass, 273 

Chonglung See Changlung 

Chongtash See Kumdan 

Chongo, 273 

Chongra, 274 

Chongtash See Changtash 

Chorbat, 274 

Chorbat Pass, 275 

Chota Ali, 276 

Choutra, 276 

Chowgali, 877 

Chrar, 276 

Chrat, 277 

Chuar, 277 

Chuchli, 277 

Chugam, 278 

Chujkot, 278 

Chulanka, 278 

Chulung See Chulanka 

Chumathang, 278 

Chumur, 278 

Chumurti, 278 

Chun, 278 

Chunar, 41 

Chunga, 278 

Chung Jungle, 278 

Chunglang Pass See Changlung 
Pangtung Pass 

Chungtas See Changtash 

Churit, 279 

Churka, 279 

Chur Nags, 275 

Churten See Chhorten 

Chushot See Shushot 

Chushul See Shushal 

Chutrun, 279 .«;% 

City lake See}Dal lake 

Clay, 30 

Climate, 14 

Coal, 31 

Communications, Roads, 15, 17, 19; 
Water, 16; Postal, 17; Railways, 
19; Telegraph, 20 

Compas La See Dera Kompas 

Copper, 28 

Crystal, 32 

Cultivation, 32 
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Cunningham, Captain A, 4, 14 


Currant, 52 
Currency, 159 
Cypress, 40 


Dabigarh, 280 
Dachin, 280 
Pachinpara, 280 
Dachkat, 280, 896 
Dachung, 280 
Dagar, 281 
Daghoni, 906 
Dagli, 281 

Dogs, 90 

Dah, 281 

Dah, dialect of, 27 
Dahn-I-Murghai, 281 
Daigwar, 281 
Dainam Sar, 281 
Dainkmarg, 281 
Dainyur, 281 
Dairamun, 282 
Dakar, 282 
Dakinkot, 282 
Dal lake, 11, 282 
Dalhousie, 899, 907 
Dali Nar, 282 
Dalwich, 282 
Damot, 282 
Damsahib, 283 
Dana, 283 

Danda, 283 
Dandi, 283 
Danga, 283 
Dangerpur, 283 
Dangerwari, 283 
Danna, 284 
Danni, 284 
Dansal, 284 
Dansu, 284 
Daolat—Beguldi, 284 
Dar, 285 


Darot, 896 
Darpura, 285 
Darral, 285 
Darral, 878 

Das, 286 
Dashkin, 286, 895 
Dasonid, 286 
Dasut, 286 


Date-palm, 45 

Daud, 908 

Dawaren, 287 

Debring, 287 

Deloga,. 287 
Demo-Chu, 287 
Demul, 287 

Deobani, 287 

Deodar, 37 

Deogol, 287 

Deoru, 287 

Deosai, 10, 288 

Deosai plateau, 78 

Deo Mir See Nanga Parbat 
Deosar, 289 

Dera Kompas Camp, 289 
Dera Kompas Pass, 289 
Derpet, 298 

Deskit, 289 

Dewa, 290 

Dewar, 290 
Dewaspura, 290 
Dhanni, 290 

Dharmsal, 290 
Dharmsala, 290, 291, 912 
Dharot, 291 

Dhian Singh, 132 
Dhiangarh, 291 

Dhiyar, 291 

Dhup, 56 

Dialagam, 291 

Dibla Shergol, 291 
Dubsa Sertkol See Dibla Shergol 
Diduf Nag, 292 

Digar, 292 

Digar La, 292 
Digdhol, 292 

Dildar, 292 
Dillon-Ka-Ghat, 292 
Dinangar, 931 

Dingla, 293 

Dinyer, 293 

Diosur, 293 

Dipsang, 10 

Dipsang Plain, 293 
Dirla, 293 

Dit Chal, 294 

Diyamir, 294 


Dogras, 25, 296 
Dogri, 26, 27, 297 
Doian, 896 
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Dok, 298 

Doko Dhibire, 298 
Domaila, 875 
Domel, 298 

Don Zho, 298 
Dongan, 298 
Dong-Aylak, 298 


Dong-Lung See Dachung 


Dopatta, 298 
Dora, 299 
Dorgu, 299 
Dorikun, 299 
Dou-U, 299 
Dowal, 300 
Dowani, 300 
Drabble, 300 
Drabgama, 300 
Dragari Thar, 300 
Drang, 300 
Dranga, 301 
Drangiari, 301 
Drangiari, 888 
Drar, 301 

Dras, 27, 301 
Dras river, 13, 303 
Dras Village, 303 
Drawar, 304 
Drawey, 306 
Drayna, 306 
Dredja, 306 
Drew, Mr, 5, 9, 26 
Drigam, 306 
Dringla, 306 
Drinja, 306 
Drobmarg, 306 
Drogjun, 307 
Drogmal, 307 
Drok, 307 
Drudu, 307 
Drungli, 307 
Dubgao, 307 
Dubji, 307 
Dudar Kad, 308 
Dudgay, 308 


Dudh Ganga, 12, 308 


Dudi, 882 
Dudnial, 308, 879 
Dudschurnag, 309 
Dugra, 309 
Duian, 309 
Duiyan See Duian 
Dulai, 309 
Dulial, 6 
Dulipura, 309 
Dumal, 310 
Dumba, 310 
Dumkhar, 310 
Dums, 310 


Dundal, 311 

Dunga, 311 

Dunglung See Shinglung 
Dungthul, 311 

Dur, 311 

Durgu, 311 

Durgukh Village See Durgu 
Duru, 311 

Dus, 311 

Dusu 312 

Dworian, 312 


Eagle’s Nest See Lokbzung 
East India Company, 3 
Egu, 313 

Eidgah, 313 

Eishmakan, 313 

Ekekka, 313 

Elaagnus Conferta, 43 
Elchi Diwan See Yangi Diwan 
Elias. Mr Ney, 5, 19 

Elm, 40 

Erin, 313 

Ethnography, 23 
Euphorbia, 43 


Farka, 314 
Farriabadi, 314 
Fatehpur, 314 
Fatipur, 314 
Fatoksir, 904 
Finance, 20 
Firok Sher, 125 


Fishaltang, 314 
Foljo, 315 
Forests, 33 
Forts. 155 
Fotash, 315 
Fothergilia involvcrate, 45 
Fotu La, 315 
Fowls, 88 
Fruits, 45 
Fultoki, 315 
Fungi, 56 
Futtoksir, 315 


Gabis See Gavis 
Gabra, 317 
Gaddi, 317 
Gadenwar, 317 
Gaditar, 317 
Gadramman, 318 
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Gadsar, 318 
Gadwain, 318 
Gagachipatar, 334 
Gagai, 318 

Gagai Pass, 319 
Gagangir, 319 
Gagribal, 319 
Gagrin, 319, 320 
Gainge, 320 
Gajpat, 320 
Gakkars, 320 
Gakuch, 320, 915 
Galoti Gali. 321 
Gambah 321 
Gamot, 321 
Gandarbal, 321 
Gandarbal Nag, 11 
Ganeshbal, 321 
Gangani, 322 
Gangarbal Nag, 322 
Gangna, 322 
Gangri range, 10, 11 
Ganhot, 322 
Ganiki, 322 
Ganles, 322 
Ginglis See Ganles 
Ganmara, 322 
Ganse Tso, 323 
Ganse La, 323 
Ganskiel-La See La Ganskiel, 551 
Ganskiel Pass, 323 
Ganok, 323 

Ganto La, 323 
Gar, 963 
Garepura, 324 
Garhi, 876, 884 
Garhi See Ghari 
Garkon, 324 
Garnets, 32 
Garol, 324 
Garrewel, 324 
Garsir, 324 

Garta, 324 

Gat, 325 

Gata, 325 

Gatiala Ferry, 325 
Gavis. 325 

Gay, 325 

Gehul Tobukpa, 326 
Geshart, 882 
Ghandos, 326 
Ghari, 326 
Ghund, 326 


Gilgit, 3, 15, 137, 893, 897, 914, 915 


Gilgit District, 328 

Gilgit Fort and Village, 326 
Gilgit river, 14 

Ginger, 332 


Gingl, 332, 885 

Giongpi, 333 

Girdlestone, Mr, 15, 18 
Gishat, 333 

Gni See Ni 

Gnishchu See Nischu 
Goas, 333 

Goats, 88 

Godhai, 333 

Gogalmarg, 334 

Gogisar, 334 

Gogra, 334 

Goguldar, 334 

Gohan, 334 

GohiJpur, 334 

Gohun, 334 

Gojipatri, 335 

Gol 335 

Gold, 29 

Golpur, 335 

Goma Hanu See Hanu 
Gcema Skardu, 335 

Gon, 335 

Gondali, 335 

Gong La See Kiung Gangla 
Gongta La See Kongta La 
Gontai La See Kongta La 
Gonh, 335 

Gonpa, 336 

Gontso, 336 

Gorithal, 336 

Goshan, 336 

Gotala, 336 

Gowra, 902 

Gowran, 336 

Goyongo, 337 

Grains, 57 

Grati Nar, 337 
Gratinura, 337 

Grim, 337 

Guava, 50 

Guggean, 337 

Gujiara, 338 

Gujrind, 338 

Gulab Bagh, 339 

Gulab Singh. Maharaja, 132, 133 
Gulabgarh, 339 
Gulabpur, 339 
Gulabashem, 339 
Gulabasher See Gulabashem 
Gulla Sheikh-Ki-Gund, 340 
Gulmarg, 10, 340 
Gulmati. 341 

Gulpur, 342 

Gujrat, 922, 924, 928 
Guluwans, 342 

Gumbal, 342 

Gumbar, 342 
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Gunapura, 342 
Gunber, 342 

Gund, 342 
Gundarpur, 342 
Gundbal, 343 
Gundi, 343 

Gundial See Dras 
Gundihashibat, 343 
Gund-I-Sar Singh, 343 
Gundpura, 343 
Gunle, 343 

Gunsar Nag, 344 
Gupakar, 344 

Gur, 344 

Gurai, 893 

Gurais, 27, 344, 876, 883, 894, 931 
Gurais Fort, 346 
Gurdaspur, 931, 937 
Gurikot, 347, 895 
Gurju, 347 

Gurjur See Gurju 
Gurnar, 347 
Gurpur, 348 
Gurukot, 348 
Gusanaji Teng, 348 
Gutalgund, 348 
Gutlibagh, 348 
Gutru. 348 

Gwali, 348 

Gya, 348 

Gya peak, 5 

Gya Station, 348 
Gya Stream, 349 
Gyang, 349 
Gyapthang See Gapshan 
Gyen, 349 

Gyik, 349 

Gypsum, 30 


Hadipura, 350 
Hadjibal, 350 
Hahagam, 350 
Haidar, Mirza, 123 
Hairewanyen, 350 
Hairibal Ki Gali, 350 
Hairmuttu, 350 
Hajan, 350 
Hajinar, 350,888 
Haji Pir, 351 
Haklitri, 351 

Hal, 351 
Halakwar, 351 
Halamol, 351 
Halan, 351, 352 
Halkan Gali, 352 
Halmathan, 352 


Halu, 351 

Haluni, 352 

Hal wagan, 352 
Hamadani, Saiad Ali, 122 
Hamal, 353 

Hamur1, 353 

Hanadku See Hesku Heniskot 
Handumongur, 353 
Handwara, 353 
Hangray, 353 
Hangulgund, 354 
Hanjik, 354 

Hanjipur, 354 

Hanle, 10, 13, 354 
Hanle plain, 10 

Hanle River, 354 
Hansdahutur, 355 
Hansu Pass See Chorbat Pass 
Hansweir, 355 

Hanti 355 

Hanu Goma, 355 

Hanu Pass See Chorbat Pass 
Hanu Stream 356 
Haramosh, 356 
Haramuk, 11, 357 
Harcho, 357 

Hardar Bal, 898 
Hardas, 357 

Hargamu, 357 
Hargosal, 358 

Haribal, 358 

Haritrat, 358 
Harkartand, 358 
Harnag, 358 

Harog, 358 

Harong River See Lung Chu River 
Harong La, 359 
Harpatnar, 359 
Harpetkai, 359 

Harpo, 359 

Harpo Pass, 360 
Harran, 360 
Harridana, 360 
Harrikan Gali, 360 
Harwin, 360 

Hashupi, 360 

Hasora, 360 

Hasora See Astor 
Hatian, 360, 884 
Hatmalu, 361 

Hatti, 361 

Hattian, 361 

Hatu Pir, 36! 
Haul-Bridge See Chika 
Hayl, 362 

Hazara, 3 

Hazel, 42 

Hemasili, 362 
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Hembaps See Dras 
Hemis, 362 

Hemis Shukpa, 363 
Hemiya, 363 

Hemp, 52 

Hengo, 363 

Henvey, Mr, 21 
Hesku Heniskot, 363 
Hidrabad, 363 
Hilbu, 363 

Hillar, 364 
Himalaya, 8, 10 
Hindu Raj, 364 
Hindutak Diwan Pass, 364 
Hingpura, 364 
Hinjo La, 364 
Hinzal, 365 
Hiranagar, 365 
Hirpura, 365 
Hispar Pass, 365, 1039 
Hiwar, 365 


Holnar, 366 
Honupatta, 904 
Honzal, 366 

Hopru, 366 

Hops, 55 

Horses and ponies, 91 
Hoto, 366 

Hundar, 366 

Hunza, 367, 916, 942 
Huuza Valley, 5 
Hupar, 371 

Hupar Pari, 371 
Hushe, 371 

Huze], 42 


Imam-U-Din, Shaikh, 132, 134 
Imbra, 374 
Idgah, 11 
Imit, 918 
Indus, 10, 11, 13, 314 
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Ingot See Inkot 


Ishem, 3 

Iris, 56 

Tron, 28 
Irrigation, 32 
Ishkampura, 382 


Iskandarpur, 382 
Islamabad, 382, 944 
Ismail DeDori, 384 
Ismailpur, 384 

Ispi, 384 


Jabju, 894 

Jade, 32 
Jagerpur, 385 
Jagran, 385 
Jahama, 385 
Jahangir, 125 
Jajimarg, 385 
Jakbo Lahri, 932 
Jalar, 385 
Jamaipur, 385 
Jamu, 12, 385-403 
Jamu & Kashmir territories by Drew 6 
Jamu Province, 3 
Jamu, Rajas of, 117 
Jangalwar, 403 
Janota, 403 
Jaora, 935 

Jaral, 403 

Jarva Tso, 403 
Jasmirgarh, 404 
Jasrota, 404 

Jat, 404 

Jat Gali, 404 
Jatti, 405 
Jaubyor, 405 
Jenker, 405 

Jetti, 405 

Jezan, 405 
Jhelum, 6, 11, 12, 13, 405 
Shula, 412 
Shung, 412 

Jing, 412 
Jinghano, 412 
Jinrali, 412 

Jiur, 412 

Julahs, 412 
Juniper, 44 

Jura, 412 
Jurnial, 413 
Jutial, 413 
Jutipur, 413 


Kabhi, 414 

Kabul, 27, 126 
Kabutar Khana, 414 
Kachgul, 414 

Kachi Pir 

Kachil, 414 
Kachnambal, 414 
Kad, 414 
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Kadal, 415 

Kafi Daza, 415 
Kag, 415 

Kagani, 415 
Kagazi, 46 
Kaghan, 961 
Kahar, 415 
Kahnpur, 415 
Kahuta, 415, 416 
Kaila, 416 

Kailas, 10, 416 
Kailas range, 11 
Kailgan Rocks, 416 
Kaindizal, 416 
Kainspur, 416 
Kainu, 417 
Kajipura, 417 
Kajnag, 417 
Kakani, 418 
Kakjung, 418 

Kak, Raja, 70 
Kakkas, 418 
Kaksal See Kuksar 
Kalai, 418 

Kala Pani, 418, 894 
Kalegran, 418 
Kalhar, 418 
Kalipura, 419 

Kali Thar, 419 
Kallain, 419 
Kallan, 419 
Kallawar, 881 
Kali Kund, 420 
Kaltura, 420 
Kamakdori Gali, 876 
Kamakdori Pass, 420 
Kamara, 420 
Kambai, 420 
Kambo, 420 
Kamil, 420 
Kammar, 421 
Kamraj, 421 
Kamri, 422 

Kamri Dara, 422 
Kanabal, 423 
Kanagund, 424 
Kanal, 424 

Kanari Range, 424 
Kanda, 885 
Kandabal, 424 
Kanda La, 424 
Kandbari, 424 
Kand Hamza, 425 
Kandi, 425 
Kandni, 425 
Kandpur, 415 
Kandrik La See Purik La 
Kanelwan, 425 


Kanetta, 425 

Kangam Nag, 425 

Kangan, 426 

Kangri, 426 

Kangwattan, 426 

Kani Pass, 426 

Kanji, 426, 427 

Kanji Pass, 427 

Kankani See Gangani 

Kankatori, 427 

Kanknai, 427 

Kankot, 427 

Kanna Tsettepura, 427 

Kanora, 427 

Kanpur, 428 

Kansar Bal, 428 

Kansira, 428 

Kantar Nag, 428 

Kanunor Kilang, 418 

Kanzalwan, 893 

Kanyagund, 428 

Kanzalwan, 428 

Kaormang, 429 

Kapashna, 429 

Kaplas, 429 

Kapran, 429 

Karai Thar, 429 

Karakaram See Balti-Brangsa 

Karakash, 430 

Karakoram, 10, 434 ; 

Karakoram Brangsa See Balti-Brangsa 
koram pass, 5, 436 

Karakoram, Stream, 436 

Karasu, 436 

Karatagh, 436 

Karatagh Pass, 437 

Karatagh Plains, 437 

Karatagh Range See Karatagh Pass 

Karawal Diwan, 437 

Karbu See Kharbu 

Karen, 437 

Karewa, 438 

Kargah. 438 

Kargia, 439 

Kargil, 439, 440 

Karim, 

Karimpura, 441 

Karkarpur, 12, 441 

Karkfe See Karkpet 

Karkitchu See Kirkitchu 

Karkpet, 441 

Karnao, 441, 442 

Karney Gad, 443 

Karoli, 443 

Karoti, 443 

Karpur, 443 

Karsar, 443 

Kartaksha See Khurmang 
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Kartze River See Suru River 
Kartze, 444 

Karzok See Korzo Gompa 
Kashal Sar, 11 

Kashmal, 444 

Kashmir Valley, 445-480 
Kashmir Jilga, 480 
Kashmir Province, 480 
Kashmiri, 26, 27 
Kashmiris, 25 

Kasht Ghar, 480 

Kasirus, 481 

Katai Dawan Pass, 481 
Kathai, 481, 885 

Kathira, 482 

Kathua, 

Katpana, 482 

Katsura, 482 

Katta, 483 

Kaurpara, 483 
Kawawine, 483 

Kay La, 483 

Kay Lomba River, 483 
Kazi Nag, 484 
Kechama, 484 

Kehpura, 484 

Keigham, 484 

Kel Dara, 484 
Keluncheh, 484 

Kemis See Hemis 
Kenipater, 485 
Kepchung, 485 

Kepsang, 485 

Kepsang, 485 

Kepsang Pass, 485 
Kepsang Peak, 485 
Keptung Kiptung La, 485 
Kesar, 486 

Khafelung, 486 

Khaiba ris, 486 

Khalsi, 486 

Khamba, 486 

Khan, Ali Mardan, 41, 125 
Khan, Kasim, 124 

Khan, Muhammad Azim, 127 
Khan, Zabardast, 132 
Khauki, 875 

Khanapur, 486, 487 
Khanbari Pass See Kandbari 
Khandial, 487 

Khanpur Sarai, 487 
Khapalu, 487-489 

Khar, 489 

Kharbu, 489, 490 
Khardong, 490 

Khargya See Kargia 
Kharidrman, 490 
Kharnak, 491 


Kharnak River, 491 
Kharnak Sumdo, 491 
Khartsar, 491 

Kharu, 491 

Khatri, 491 
Khazanabal, 491 
Khere, 492 

Khipur, 492 

Khirim Village, 891 
Khojaseri, 492 
Khomar, 492 

Khorda, 492 

Khorkun, 492 

Khoro, 492 

Khorpura, 493 
Khotan, 493 
Khourpara, 493 
Khuhi, 493 

Khuihama, 493 
Khujagund, 493 
Khumdan River See Shyok 
Khund, 493 
Khurmang, 494, 495, 496 
Khurro See Kharu 
Khusk Maidan, 496 
Kiam, 496 

Kiang Chu, 497 

Kiang, 10 

Kiang Maidan, 497 
Kiang Plain, 497 
Kidmung, 497 
Kiepsang See KEpsang Peak 
Kilah Shay, 497 
Killan, 10, 497 

Kilung See Kaunor Kilang 
Kimsaran, 498 

Kinari, 498 

Kindar, 498 

Kindora, 498 

Kinejut Pass, 498 
Kirghiz Camp, 491 
Kirghiz Jungle, 498 
Kirghiz Pass, 498 
Kiris, 499, 500 

Kirkit, 500 

Kirkitchu, 500 

Kirko, 500 

Kirpa Ram, Diwan, 23 
Kishan Ganga, 12, 500 
Kishtwar, 11, 503-507, 962 
Kithri Teng, 507 
Kiung Gangla, 507 
Kizil Angus, 507 

Kizil Jilga, 508 

Kizil Pass, 508 

Kizil Tagh, 508 
Knarung, 508 
Kofwara, 508 
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Kohala, 508 
Kohaling, 509 
Kohil, 509 
Kohiyama See Khuihama 
Kohlumba, 509 
Koinabal, 509 
Koireta, 510 
Kokgund, 510 

Kol, 510 

Kolahoi, 510 
Kolang Molang, 510 
Kolhama, 510 
Kollur, 510 

Kol Narawa, 510 
Komara See Kamara 
Komerie, 511 
Kongra Chu, 511 
Kongta La, 511 

Kon Nag, 511 
Konsa Nag, 11, 511-512 
Korwini, 513 

Korzo Gompa, 513 
Kospura, 513 

Kot, 513 

Kota Jilga, 513 
Kotang, 513 
Kothair, 513-14 
Kotil, 514 

Kotli, 514-15 
Koundi, 515 

Koun Nag, 515 
Kountra, 516 
Kowra, 516 

Kowsa, 516 
Kralnew, 516 
Kralpura, 516 
Kralwari, 516 

Krar, 517 

Krew, 517 

Krimcehi, 517 

Kriri, 518 
Krishpura, 518 
Kriti, 518 

Kroras, 518 

Krowa, 518 

Krud, 519 

Kruhin, 519 
Kuardo, 519 
Kuchmaila, 520 
Kuenlun mountuins, 5 
Kuenlun Mountains, 520 
Kuenlun plains, 8,12 
Kuenlun plains, 52! 
Kuenlun range, 11 
Kugrang, 521 
Kukar Nag, 521 » 
Kukat Aghzi, 521 
Kuksar, 521 


Kuksar River, 521 
Kukurus, 522 
Kulan, 522 
Kulangam, 522 
Kulani, 522 
Kulanuldi, 522 
Kulgam, 522,523 
Kulli, 523 

Kulu, 4,11 

Kulu route, 19 
Kumbrial, 523 
Kumdan, 523 
Kundi, 524 

Kunis, 524 
Kunus, 524 
Kurgeea See Kargia 
Kuri, 524-25 
Kurigan, 525 
Kurpe, 526 
Kurpito, 526 
Kurrole, 526 
Kuru, 526 

Kurus, 526 
Kushpura, 526 
Kusting, 526 

Kut, 53,526 
Kutaklik, 526 
Kuthar, 527 
Kutus, 527 
Kuwas, 527 
Kuzuz, 527 

Kwaj Kur Pansal, 527 
Kyamgo Traggar, 527 
Kyoongyum, 528 
Kyun, 528 

Kyung, 528 
Kyung-Dum, 528 


Labour, 84 

Lachalang Pass, 530 
Lachrat, 530 

Ladak, 3, 5, 9, 12, 530-550 
Ladakis, 25 

Lado Laldi, 550 


La Ganshiel, 551 
Lagmar, 551 
Lahan-I-Thal, 551 
Lahan Tour, 552 
Lahoul, 6, 11, 552 
Lahoul districts, 4 
Lah Shahpur, 552 
Lahwal, 552 
Lakes, 11 
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Lakhimpur, 552 

Lakpat Rai, Wazir, 134 
Lak-Zang See Lokhzung 
Lalad, 552 

Lal Ghulam. 553 

Lal Khan Ki Garhi, 553 
Lal Khol, 553 

Lalla, 553, 878 

Lalor, 554 

Lalpur, 554 

Lalu, 554 

Lam, 554 

Lama Guru, 554 

Lama Kyent, 555 
Lamayuru, 555 

Lamsa, 555 

Lanak Pass, 555 
Landra, 556 

Lang Karchu See Kartze 
Langkareshu, 557 

Lang Kurtze See Kartze 
Languages, 26 

Lanka, 557 

Lanka Peak, 5 

Lanka Pambay, 558 
Lanka Rock, 558 
Lannor, 558 

Laoche La See Khardong Pass 
Lapchuk, 120, 558 

Lar, 560 

Larch, 560 

Lardo, 560 

Laria, 560 

Larikpur, 560 

Larun, 560 

Lashiputhar, 560 
Latapur, 560 
Latchipura, 561 

Lathu Pass, 561 

Lead, 28 

Leather work, 84 
Labraus, 906 

Leh, 19, 899, 907, 963, 561 
Leh Pass See Khardong Pass 
Lehindajar, 566 

Lelam, 566 

Leopards, 95 

Leptra, 567 

Lhasa, 5 

Leri. 567 

Lidar, 567 

Lider Khol, 568 

Lidar Valley, 10,§11 
Lidarmont, 568 
Lidarwat, 568 

Lignite, 31 

Likar, 568 

Likche, 569 


Lilahar, 569 

Lilam, 569 

Limbar, 569 
Limestone, 30 
Limsora, 569 

Lingti, 10, 569 

Lingti Plains, 569 
Lingti Stream, 569 
Lingzithang Plain, 570 
Linzithang, 10 
Lingzithang plains, 8 
Lirrow, 570 

Lisi, 570 

Lissu, 571 

Littar, 571 

Loang, 571 

Lochan, 571 

Lohat, 571 
Lokhzung, 572 
Lokhzung Range, 572 
Lolab, 10, 572 
Lolpur, 573 

Londing, 573 

Long Kongma, 574 
Los, 574 

Lotsam, 571 

Lotsum See Lochan 


Ludar Marg, 574 
Ludas, 

Ludura, 574 
Luilpura, 574 
Lujyen, 574 
Lukking, 575 
Lukung, 575 
Lumkang Pass, 575 
Lundpur, 575 
Lung Burma, 575 
Lung Chu River, 575 
Lungni, 576 
Lungtung, 576 
Lunkha, 576 
Lur, 576 

Lurao, 576 
Lurgam, 576 
Lutab, 577 
Luverne, 56 
Lyakjung, 577 
Lyonhudar, 577 


Machai Peak, 578 
Machail, 901 od 
Machalu, 578 
Machel, 578 
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Machihama. 578 Marble, white, 31 


Machipuria, 578 Mar Canal, 11 
Madhopur, 6 Marcha, 589 
Magabsangar, 578 Marg, 589 
Magazines, 22 Margan, 389 
Magham, 578 Margund, 590 
Mahiye, 579 Mari Nag, 590 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 121 Mati Road, 15 
Mainagam, 579 Markha, 590 
Mainjigon, 579 Markha River, 590 
Mainsti, 579 Markim, 590 

Maira, 579 Markhor, 96 
Maitwan, 580 Markunja . 590 
Makahama, 580 Marol, 590 

Makam, 580 Marpo La, 590 
Makri, 581 Marsalang, 590 
Malan, 581 Mar Sar, 591 
Maligam, 581 Marsemik La. 591 
Malik, 581 Martund, 591 
Malikseri, 581 Maru, 592 
Malikshah, 582 Maru Wardan, 10 
Malingam, 582 Maru Wardwan, 592 
Malor, 582 Maru Wardwan river, 12 
Maloti, 582 Marwar, 593 
Malpura, 582-83 Masherbrum, 594 
Malshabagh, 583 Masho, 594 
Malwas, 583 Maspura, 594 
Mamus, 583 Massabowan, 594 
Manas Bal, 11, 125, 583 Matayan, 594 
Manasarowar lake, 10 Matelli, 594 

Manbar Pass See Kongta La Matsil, 594 
Manchattar, 584 Malsil, 881 

Mand, 584 Mattan, 595 
Mandal, 584, 876 Mausar, 12 
Mandarlik, 585 Mazadi, 595 

Mandi, 585 Mazakoi, 595 
Mandipura, 585 Mazeno Pass, 595 
Mandrkar, 586 Mechi-Hoi, 596 
Manechun Sumdo, 586 : Medicinal plants, 56 
Mang, 586 Megh, 596 

Mangal Dev, 586 Meira, 596 
Manganpura, 586 Mendi, 596 
Manganwar, 586 Mendola, 596 
Mangar, 586 Mera, 597 

Mangil, 586 Merabagh, 597 
Mangla, 587 Meragund, 597 
Mangnar, 587 Merara, 597 

Mango, 50 Metmu, 597 

Mani, 587 Metsij, 597 
Manjotah, 587 Mian, 597 

Mankam, 587 Military administration, 138 
Mankot, 587 Military statistics, 20 
Mansar, 588 Militia aud territorial forces, 22 
Mansera, 875, 884 Minawar, 598, 897 
Manzami, 588 Mineral productions, 28 
Mapanunabad, 588 Mingram, 599 
Marapi, 588 Min Sar, 120 
Marbal, 588 Mir, 599 
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Miraj, 599 

Mirak, 600 

Mireg, 600 
Mirkania, 600 

Mir Malik Dara, 601 
Mirpa Tso, 601 
Mirpur, 601, 602 
Miru, 602 

Mishwar, 603 
Moga! Maidan, 603 
Mogalpur, 603 
Mogul Emperors, 125 


Moham Chand, Diwan, 127 


Mohu, 603 
Mohunpur, 603 
Mohyudin, Ghulam, 132 


Mokta Malikka Koti, 881 


Molai, 604 
Monaiyan, 604 
Monda, 604 

Mondol, 604 
Mongran, 604 
Monkang, 604 
Monkang Plain, 604 
Montigund, 605 
Moorcroft, 29 
Moradpur, 605 
Morechu, 605 

Morse Khol, 605 
Mountains, 10 
Mozafarabad, 876, 884 
Mudapur, 609 
Mudgund, 610 
Muglib, 610 
Muhammad, Mir, 122 
Muhammad Shah, 126 
Muhammadan sects, 26 
Mulbekh, 610 
Mulberry, 45 

Mules, 94 

Mulling, 610 

Munda, 610 

Mundol See Mendola 
Muran, 611 

Murgu Nala, 611 
Murhama, 611 
Murkot, 611 
Mushnai, 611 
Mustagh pass, 5 


Nachiani, 613 
Nachilana, 613 
Nadir Shah, 126 
Naerung, 613 
Nagai, 613 
Nagam, 624 


Nagar, 614-617, 916 
Nagat, 5,617 
Nagat Nambal, 12 
Nagbani, 617 
Nagbaran, 617 
Nagdar, 618 

Nagr, 618 
Nagrota, 618 

Nai, 618 

Naidgam, 618 
Naid Khai, 618 
Naiharai, 618 
Nail, 618 

Naindi 618 

Nakka, 619 
Nakpo- Chu, 619 
Nakpogoding Pass, 619 
Nali Mar, 11 
Naltar, 619 

Nalti, 619 
Nambalnar, 619 
Namika La, 619 
Namtse. 620 
Nandan Sar, 620 
Nandheri Gali, 620 
Nandmarg, 620 
Nanga, 620 

Nanga Parbat, 10, 620 
Nanmarg, 621 
Naodal, 621 
Naogam, 621-22 
Naopur, 622 
Naosher, 622 
Naoshera, 622-23 
Nar, 623 

Nararu 623 
Narastan,624 
Narbu Sumdo, 5, 624 
Naror, 624 
Narpur, 624 
Narsar, 624 

Naru, 624 

Nashila, 625 
Nasim Bagh, 125 
Natian, 625 
Natipura, 625 
Natsu, 625 
Nattanas, 625 
Nattishannar Gali, 625 
Natural features, 6 
Naugam, 626 
Naunagar, 626 
Naupur, 626 
Nawashahr, 626 
Nowoat, 626 

Neki, 626 

Neril, 627 

Neru, 627 
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Neur, 627 

Ni, 627 

Niaselu, 628 

Niat, 876 

Nichinai, 628 
Nidar, 628 
Nighenpura, 628 
Nigial, 628 

Nihali, 628 
Nikeran, 628 
Nildhar, 628 
Nilkanta, 629 
Nilnag, 629 
Nilpura, 629 

Nil Sar, 629 

Nima Mud, 629 
Ningil 629 

Ninnar, 639 

Niota, 630 

Nira, 903 

Nirkot, 630 
Nischu, 630 
Nishat Bagh, 125, 630 
Nohandi Sobandi, 630 
Nobok La, 630 
Nohan, 630 
Nomal, 630 

No Pass, 631 

Noru, 631 

Noseri, 621 
Nosudda, 631, 887 
Nowana, 631 
Nowbug, 632, 962 
Nowbug Nai, 632 
Nowgam, 633 
Nowi, 633 

Nubra, 633 

Nubra River, 634 
Nunak, 634 
Nun-Kun Peaks, 634 
Nunur, 635 
Nuraserai, 635 

Nur Baksh, 635 
Nur Gali, 635 

Nur Jahan Begum, 125 
Nurpur, 635 

Nus, 636 

Nushkik La, 636 


Oak, 40 

Oghi, 875 

Oglok, 637 

Okti, 637 

Olive, 50 
Oltingthang, 637 
Omba, 637 

Omba La, 637 
Omba Rivulet, 637 


n 


Ororotze, 637 
Ororotze La, 638 
Opium, 83 
Orange, 49 

Ore, 638 


Padam, 639, 902 
Padar, 639 
Padri, 26, 641 
Padu, 641 
Pahari, 642 
Pahari dialects, 27 
Paharis. 25 
Pailgam, 642 
Paisan, 643 
Pajahoi, 643 
Pakapura, 643 
Pakora, 643 
Pakote, 643 
Pakra, 643 

Pal, 644 
Palapura, 644 
Palasta, 644 
Paihallan, 644 
Pal Jung, 645 
Palla, 645 
Palpura, 645 
Pambarsar, 645 
Pampur, 645 
Pamzal, 647 
Panamikh, 647 
Panbuk, 648 
Panch, 648 
Panchgram, 648 
Panchgram, 887 
Panchipura, 648 
Pandits, 648 
Pandras, 649 
Pandrathan, 650 
Panduchak, 650 
Pang, 650 
Pangatse See Panch 
Panglung, 650 
Pangong Lake, 12, 650 
Pangur Tso, 12 
Pangoor Tso, 652 
Pangtung, 652 
Panjal, 652 
Panjtar, 653 
Panj-i-Tarni, 653 
Pankpo La, 653 
Panzgram, 653 
Panzut, 654 
Papaharan, 654 
Paper, 80 

Para River 654 
Paran, 654 
Paranu, 655 
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Pardri, 655 
Pargwal, 655 
Pari, 655, 896 
Parimpura, 655 
Parinda, 655 
Parishing, 656 
Parkuta, 656 
Parl, 657 
Parmandal, 657 
Parol, 657 
Parsacha, 658 
Partal, 658 
Partuk, 658 
Parungli, 658 
Poshkyum, 658 
Pastuni, 658 
Pata, 659 
Patan, 659, 885 
Patgampur, 660 
Pathankot, 932 
Pathial, 660 
Patika, 660 
Patpura, 660 
Patsalung, 661 
Payang, 661 

Pa Yech, 661 
Pazilpura, 661 
Peach, 49 
Pear, 48 
Peliasa, 662 
Pencil Cedar, 38 
Pendku, 662 
Pensila, 662 
Peristan, 662 
Persian language, 27 
Peshawar, 126 
Pet Dusar, 663 
Phajipura, 663 
Phak, 663 
Phakarkot, 663 
Phalaka, 663 
Phalang Danda, 663 
Phalot, 663 
Pharol, 663 
Phi, 663 
Philiana, 664 
Phine, 664 
Phobrang, 664 
Phorwan, 664 
Phu, 664 
Phursook, 664 
Physical Geography, 6 
Pias, 

Pidmo, 664 
Pigs, 88 
Pilaru, 665 
Pind, 665 
Pinjura, 665 


Pinroai, 898 

Pinus excelsa, 39 
Pinus Gerardiana, 39 
Pinus, longifolia, 38 
Pipal, 44 

Piparran, 665 

Pir Panjal, 10, 11, 665 
Pir Panjal route, 15 
Piran, 665 

Pir Ka Makan, 665 
Pirse River, 666 
Pitak, 667 

Piun, 667, 966 
Plains, 9 

Plantain, 50 

Plum, 49 

Poatla, 667 

Podalla, 667 

Pogal, 667 

Pohru, 667 

Political geography, 3 
Pohrupet, 668 
Polakonka Pass, 668 
Pomegranate, 51 
Poshkar, 669 

Pope, 83 

Poplar, 41 


Postal Communication, 17 


Pota, 670 

Poti, 670 
Potshai, 670 
Powen, 670 
Prahnu, 670 
Prangos, 52 
Pud, 670, 133 
Puga Camp, 671 
Puga Stream, 671 
Pulak, 671 


Pulumba Chu, 671 
Punch, 3, 11, 119, 672 
Punch Toi, 683 
Punial, 684 

Punjab, 11 

Punmah, 685 
Purana Chowni, 685 
Purana Tilail, 686 
Purik, 686 

Puriki La, 686 
Purni, 687 


Quail, 688 
Quince, 49 
Races, 25 
Radabug, 689 
Radanag, 689 
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Radani, 689 
Rahmur, 689 
Railways, 19 
Rain, 689 
Rainawari, 689 
Rajaori, 689 
Rajghar, 691 
Rajilia, 691 
Rajpur, 691 
Rajramda, 692 
Rakapushi, 692 
Ralmang Ruhna, 692 
Raman, 692 

4 Rambari, 26 
Rambak, 693 
Ramban, 693 
Rambirpur, 693 
Ramboka, 693 
Rambu, 694 
Ramchu, 12, 694 
Ramgarh, 694 
Ramghat, 694 
Ramhal, 694 
Ramkot, 694 
Ramnagar, 694 ’ 
Rampur, 695 
Ramratchan, 696 
Ramu, 696 
Ramuia, 696 
Rana, 696 
Ranbir Singh, 136 
Ranga, 696 
Rang Kulu, 697 
Rang Marg, 697 
Rangwari, 697 


Ratti, 894 
Ratti Gali, 698 


Riapi, 907 
Riasi, 700 
Riberang La, 701 
Rice, 57 

Rien, 701 
Rikinwas, 701 
Rimdi, 701 
Ringdum, 702 
Ringmandu, 702 
Riri, 702 
Rishis. 702 
Rishnagar, 703 
Rishpur, 703 
Rishpura, 703 
Rivers, 13 
Roads, 15 
Rom, 703 
Rondu, 703 
Rong, 706 
Ronu, 706 
Rozlu, 706 
Rudok, 707 
Rukchen, 707 
Rumchu, 707 
Rupal, 707 
Rupri, 707 
Rupshu, 708 
Russu, 709 


Sabu, 710 
Sachkach, 710 
Sadpura, 710 
Sadura, 710 
Safanagar, 710 
Safapur, 711 
Sai, 711 
Saichar Ghainri, 712 
Saidabad Sarai, 712 
Saigat, 712 
Saimpur, 713 
Saira, 713 
Sajun, 713 
Sakalu, 713 
Sakmal, 714 
Sakti, 714 
Salajit, 31 
Salambad, 714 
Salar, 714 
Saliskot, 714 
Salkalla, 714 
Saltoro, 714 
Salt, 30 
Saman, 715 
Samani, 715 
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Sumbal, 799 
Sumdo, 799 
Sumgal, 799 
Sumgal River, 800 
Sumna, 800 
Sumnal, 800 
Sumsar, 800, 
Sumuru, 801, 
Sumzun-gling, 801 
Supawain 801 
Sundbrar, 801 
Sunis 122, 124 
Sunkuja, 802 
Supersumun, 802 
Suran, 802 
Surgond, 802 
Surmu, 802 
Surna Nala, 803 
Surninsar, 12 
Surongo, 803 
Surphrar, 803 
Sursu, 803 
sarokn es 803 


Tagalang, 806 
Taghar, 806 
Tagnak, 806 
Tahkot, 875 
Tai, 806 
Taintre, 806 
Taintripur, 806 
Taitri, 806 
Takang, 807 
Takcha, 807 
Takia, 807 


Takia Mia Shah, 807 


Takibal, 807 
Takmachik, 807 
Tak Marpo, 808 
Tak Pa Chun, 903 
Takrachak, 808 


Takti La See Naurungla 


Taktze See Takcha 
Talawari, 808 

Tal Lohat, 878 
Talu, 808 
Talubrok, 808 
Tamba, 808 


Tambis—Kunor, 808 


Tamial, 809 
Tamman, 809 
Tanda Pani, 809 


Tando, 809 
Tangmar, 809 
Tangmoche, See Tom Tokh 
Tangwara, 809 
Tankse, 810 
Tansan, 810 

Tara, 810 
Tarkatta Tarkofa, 811 
Tarna Nala, 811 
Tarsar, 811 
Tarshing, 811 
Tarutze, 811 
Tashgam, 811 
Tatakuti, 811 
Tatamoula, 811 
Tatapani, 812 
Tati, 812 

Tatsha Karit, 812 
Tawi Rivers, 812 
Tayar, 813 
Telegraph, 20 
Telgam, 813 
Tenala, 813 

“Tent Stone’’, 249 
Tertse 813 
Thakur, 814 
Thaldat, 814 
Thallar, 815 
Thalle, 815 
Thalle La, 815 


Thang, 816 
Thanglassgo Pass, 816 
Thanot, 817 
Thaobut, 817 
Tharra, 817 

Tharu, 817 

Thatola, 817 

Thien, 881 

Thilru, 817 

Thogji Chanmo, 817 
Thonde, 818 
Thondhe, 903 
Thugji, 818 

Thugrili See Thugji 
Thurab See Thuram 
Thuram, 8 
Thurgo, 818 

Tibet 5, 10, 120, 125, 818 
Tibi, "820 

Tibetan, 25, 27 
Tibetan Plateau, 11 
Tikpura, 820 
Tiksay, 820 

Tikse See Tiksay 
Tikzay, 820 

Tilail., 10,8821 
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Tilut So, 822 

Timber, 33 

Timbra, 823 

Timisgam, 823 
Timmeran, 823 
Tindali, 823 

Tingjos, 823 

Tingmol, 823 

Ticbal, 824 

Tiri, 824 

Tiriko, 824 

Tirit, 824 

TViritshu, 824 

Tisar, 824 

Titwal, 824, 887 

Toati See Sati 
Tobacco, 52 

Tok, 824 

Tolti, 825 

Tom Tokh, 825 
Tongwal, 825 

Tor Gali, 825 

Tosha Maidan, 10, 826 
Tosho Pass, 826 
Tragbal, 827 

Tragume Bur Tso, 827 
Tral, 827 

Trapai, 828 

Traran, 828 

Treaty of 1846, 3 

Treaty of Amritsar, 3, 133 
Treaty of Lahore (First), 133 
Treaty of Lahore, 3 
Trees, 37 

Trekolabal, 829 
Tribonian, 829 
Trikhtar, 829 

Trikota Devi See Trikhtar 
Troach, 829 

Trongo Pass See Talu Book 
Tsaka La, 830 
Tsakshang, 830 
Tsanabal, 830 

Tsarap River See Serap 
Ts-arap Valley, 5 
Tsari, 830 
Tsari-Bragardo, 830 
Tsatti See Satti 

Tsaza See Karsar 
Tsedar, 830 

Tsendi, 903 

Teenial, 831 

Tserpura, 831 

Tsin, 831 

Tsirar See Chrar 
Tso-Ar, 831 

Tso-kar, 12 
Tsokar-Chunse See Panbuk 
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Tsokar Chumo Lake See Tso-kar 
Lake 

Tso-Kar Lake, 831 

Tso Kiagr, 832 

Tso Lu, 832 

Tsomonangiari See Pangong 

Tsomoriri lake, 5, 12, 832 

Tsondus, 834 

Tsont-i-Kul, 11 

Tso Rul See Pangoor Tso 

Tsorus See Sursu 

Tso Thang, 834 

Tso-War See Tso-Ar 

Tsu, 834 

Tsultak, 834 

Tsurka, 834 

Tuggu Nuggu, 834 

Tujjar, 834 

Tulamul See Tulamula 

Tulumbuti, 834 

Tulumala, "935 

Tumel, 835 

Tungdar, 835 

Tungring, 835 

Turanian, 25 

Turgu, 835 

Turmik, 835 

Turtuk, 836 

Tuss, 836 

Tutiyaluh 836 

Tutkor, 836 

Tutmari Gali, 836 

Twar, 837 

Twina, 837 


rail gt 838 

Udrana, 838 

Ujh, 838 

Ulari, 838 

Ulding Thung See Oltingthang 
Umasila, 839 


Umdung, 839 
Umila, 840 


Utar Beni, 842 
Uttar, 842 


S a 
Vernag, 125, 843 Yahle, 859 
Veshau, 12, 845 Yak, 94— 
Vetarittar, 846 Yangi Diwan Pass, 859 
Vethna, 846 Yangpa, 859 
Vigne, Mr, 9 Yangthang, 859 
Vigne La See Kanji Pass Yarkand, 5, 27, 860, 866, 1042 
Vilamik, 846 Yarkand River, 860 
Vine, 50 Yar La, 860 
Vishan Sar, 846 Yarma, 860 
Yashkun, 860 
Yech, 861 
Yechabur, 861 
Wadpura, 847 Yechara, 861 
Wagil, 847 Yelchung, 861 
Wagor, 847 Yelchung, 904 
Wahab Jilga, 847 Yew, 40 
Wahgurh, 848 Yogma Hanu, 861 
Wahtor, 848 Yor, 862 
Waipohra, 848 Yubaltak, 862 
Wakha, 848 Yuchang, 862 
Wakha-Chu, 848 Yul, 862 
Walnut, 46 Yunam, 862 
Wangam, 848 Yunam Tso, 862 
Wants, 849, 904 
ania, 849, Zaban, 863 
Wanpura, 850 Zainagir, 863 
Wardan, 850 Zainakut, 863 
Wardwan, 850 Zainigam, 863 
Wargat, 851 Zainpur, 863 
Warigam, 851 Zaipura, 864 
Waris, 851 Zamti Nag, 864 
Waris La, 851 Zangam, 864 
Warpur, 851 Zangla, 864, 903 
Wastarwan, 852 Zangla Stream, 864 
Wata, 852 Zanglewar, 864 
Watlab, 852 Zanskar, 865 
Watnar, 852 Zanskar river, 13, 866 
Watrehel, 852 Zara, 866 
Watrus, 853 Zara River, 866 
Wazirpur, 353 Zarhama—Mahama, 866 
Wazri Thai, 853 Zebanwan, 867 
Wheat, 60 Zehilpura, 867 
Waternut, 68 Zein-ul-Abdin, 122 
Wian, 853 Zergay, 867 
Willow, 43 Zewar, 867 
Wine See Vines Ziarat, 867 
WishnitWuj, 854 Zil, 867 
Wool, 76 Zingay, 867 
Wottu, 854 Zingral, 867 
Wujh, 854 Zizyphus Jujuba, 43 
Wular, 854 Zohama, 868 
Wulding, 857 Zohlar, 868 
Wullar, 857 Zohra, 868 
Wumu, 858 Zojipal, 868 
Wuperszwoin, 858 Zojila Pass, 15, 19, 868 
Wygund, 858 Zojimarg, 871 
Wyl, 858 Zostan, 871 
Wynne, Mr, 15 Zunabeshi, 871 
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